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"  When  STvords  are  g' learning- you  shall  sec 
The  Norseman' s  face  flash  gloriously^ 
With  looks  thai  make  the  Joctnan  reel. 

His  mirror  from  of  old  -was  steel. 
And  still  he  -wields  in  battle'' s  hour 

That  old  Thorns  hammer  of  Norse  poiverj 
Strikes  with  a  desperate  arm  i>f  mighty 

And  at  the  last  tug  turns  thcjight^ 
For  never  yields  the  Norseman. " 
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Although  with  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Orccnlund  iiiid  Ice- 
Uuid  by  the  Norsemen,  practically  begins  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
«3iS  the»ecrcl»  of  the  hidden  North  had  long  been  a  favorite  theme  of 
BpcoiUtion.     The  fruitful   imn^niitinnjt  of  the  ancients  attached  marvel- 

featuwat  to  this  mysterious  rerrion. 

Il  wa«  the  region  of  darkness  t'Ut  as  in  the  succession  of  events  day 
•prung  from  nisht,  m>  in  their  thought  did  light  and  its  benefits  cmnnntc 
frofii  the  North.  Here  the  Himloos  locaterl  the  dwelling-place  of  their 
ddtics  where  those  divine  beings  veiled  their  godlike  attributes  in 
mi«ly  obscurity.  Here  dwell  the  gods  of  Sciindinnvia  ;  and  from  here 
ihcy  directed  watchful  eyes  to  guard  and  protect  the  inlcresL-*  of  ihcir 
wonhipcn.  When  the  Aurora  Borealls  Khed  its  soft  light  over  the 
frobty  earth,  •Ibpclling  with  it-*  radiant  glory  the  gloom  of  night,  then 
the  «mplc  mind^  of  the  people  discovered  in  the  sky  the  dreadful  shapes 
of  their  gods  •'"if*  trembled  and  rejoiced. 

Thttv  loo,  the  father  of  history  relates  how  the  Hyperboreans — "  of  all 
the  human  race,  the  most  virtuous  and  happy,  dwelt  in  perpetual  peace 
and  delightful  companionship  with  the  dciticK,  under  cloudless  skies,  in 
fields  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure,  where  the  fruitful  soil  yields  twice- 
jrcMly  harvests,  iLi  hiest  inhabitants  attain  extreme  old  age,  and  at  last, 
when  utiatcd  with  life,  joyfully  crown  their  heads  with  flawcrs,  and 
plunge  headlong  from  the  mountxiin  steeps  into  (he  depths  of  the  fva.** 

Hot  aJl  this  bciongs   to  tradition    and   song  rather   than  to  hiKtorVi 

The  happcncsa  we  crave  is  instinctively  located  in  some  far-olf,  unattain* 
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ftble  place,  and   the  existence  of  this  tendency    may  explain   the    Tacts 
above  reconlcd.     All  the   certain  knowledge   which  nations  of  Kntiqui 
had  of  northern  territories  may  be  very  briefly   summarized,  for    as  3-' 
Cotnp;iss  :uui   sextant  were   unknown,  and  t]ie   few   Intrepid   adventure 
that  dared  at  alt  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  sea^  did  so  almost  blindfolded 
and  at  the  peril  of  their   lives.     The   Tyrians  and   Phcenicinns   hnd  le 
their  native  shores  to  find  in  other  reg'ions,  the  wealth  which   their  ow 
rugged  coasts  yielded  so  scantily.     Carthage  had   been  founded    on  th 
coast  of  Africa  ;  and  the  Greeks,  in   the  traditional  voyage  of  the   Argo, 
had  wreathed  themselves  with  glory  and  given  a  subject  for  many   a 
pleasing  song  ;  hut  none  as  yet  had  ventured  to  try  the  dark  rcg-jona  of 
the  Kordi,  and    its  secrets    remained  its    own,    to   be    unlocked    by    I 
genitis  and  briivury  and  invention  of  more  modern  limes. 

Thus,  all    records  by   northern    historians  of  the  events  occunii 
before  the  Christian  era  may   be  set  down  as  mythictl  or  uncertain  ;  fi 
classical    antiquity  exhibits  a  very    obscure    notion  of  the   g'eography   of 
Europe  beyond  the  German  Ocean.     This  is  tllustrateti   in  the  fact  lliat 
the  ancient   Greeks  and    Romans  considered    Scandinavia  an  island,  or 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  North^^rn  Seas  ;  and  other  ideas,  equally  eiTonco 
sulTice  to   show  the  obscurity  in  classic  times  which  clothed  this  unex< 
plored  region. 

The  first,  and  for  a   long  time  the   only  voyage  to  northern  regionsj 
recorded  by  any  nation  of  letters,  was  made  by  Pylhens  of  Marseilles — 
Greek  colony    in  France. 

The  date  of  Pytheas,  who  was  the  mo'it  celebrate<l  navigator  of  }yn 
time,  is  approximately  placed  at  330  B.  C,  making  him  about  cotitem* 
poratieous  with  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  the  only  explorer  of  th 
pre-Christian  period,  who,  so  far  as  we  m.iy  judge  from  authcnti 
records,  nt  all  approached  in  spirit  the  heroes  of  modern  imvi^ationj 
Regarding  his  birth  .itid  the  circumstatices  of  his  private  life  we  have 
little  or  no  trustworthy  information  ;  but  what  is  more  Important  to  us 
in  this  connection,  we  know  that  he  explored  the  Northern  Seas  of 
Europe.  The  ancient  geographers,  like  conservative  pedants  of  a  nior« 
recent  period,  professed  to  place  little   reliance  on  his   statements.      Both 
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PolybiuK  and  Strabo  treat  him  with  the  utmost  severity  and  ridicule, 
and  mention  his  accounts  ns  absurd  and  incrcdlblc^a  proceeding  quite 
cuitomarily  fallowing  any  important  discovery  on  land  or  sea,  in  mind 
or  matter,  philosophy  or  art.  "Abiiunl "  has  echoed  through  the  ages, 
a>  the  response  of  the  ignorant  to  what  hiu  been  contrary  to  their  pre- 
conceived notions. 

Modern  writers  are  inclined  to  set  more  vahic  on  the  accounts  of 
Pvthcftji,  as  well  as  on  all  of  the  best  known  ancient  writers.  We 
g.ithcr  that  he  Kaited  throug'h  the  Enjrlish  Channel,  and,  after  leaving 
Britain,  a  voyage  of  ^x  days  to  the  North  brought  him  to  an  island 
which  he  called  Thule»  where  he  says  the  sun  never  descends  below  the 
txmzon  for  a  certain  period  at  the  summer  solstice.  This  statement 
would  apply  to  Iceland,  but  the  incrc<lulou8  are  suppo^uxl  to  identify 
hi*  island  with  one  of  the  Orkneys,  because  it  seems  unlikely  that  Pyth- 
eas  could  have  reached  Iceland  in  six  days.  In  Greek  enumeration, 
Si  in  our  own,  an  error  of  transcription  is  very  easy ;  and  it  is  more 
rational  to  look  for  a  mistake  there  than  to  reject  a  fact  of  observation 
which  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the  Orkney  I&lands  ;  these,  more- 
OTcr,  arc  several  in  number,  and  are  so  close  to  the  mainland,  as  not 
properly  to  fall  under  the  descriptioq  of  being  six  days*  sail  from  Britain. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  h:ul  come  upon  a  portion  of  Norway  or 
Denmark,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  not  conclusive.  He  visited  some 
iftland  at  Ica&t,  and  probably  named  it  from  his  native  Uhs^  meaning  the 
goal  ox  the  farthest  poinL 

Pytheas  afterward  entered  the  Baltic,  and  reached  a  river  which  he 
called  Tanais,  which  critics  believe  to  be  the  Elbe.  Here  he  found  » 
people  who  maiJe  use  of  amber  instead  of  wood,  nnd  as  that  substance  is 
•tin  found  in  large  quantities  In  Prussia,  there  is  tittle  doubt  that  he  must 
have  vi»ite[l  that  part  of  Europe.  He  gave  an  account  of  his  voyages  in 
two  works — **  Description  of  the  Ocean  " — which  contains  his  voyage  to 
Thuic,  and  "  Pcriplus,"  or  circumnavigation.  He  seems  to  htive  been 
tbc  fir»t  to  dctcnnine  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  sun's  shadow,  and 
the  Rrst  to  smpcct  that  the  tiden  are  influenced  by  the  moon.  It  is  safe 
Ui  «ay  that  he  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  observation    than 
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hia  iintravelcil,  though  scholarly,  critics,  and  with  the  light  of  mrKlem 
rcM-'arch  nnci  the  aid  of  moflcrn  appliances,  such  a  spirit  would  douhtle&ft 
hiivc  done  much  to  unravi-l  the  tangled  skctn  of  northern  mysteries. 

The  iruc  inception  of  Arctic  discovery  has  alrt-jidy  been  referred  to 
the  Norsemen,  whose  developments  and  achievements  we  may  now  do 
well  to  consider. 

VOYAGES   OF  THE    NORSEMEN, 

The  Norsemen,  or  Northmen,  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  Scan< 
dinavians,  a  more  distinctive  and  apprupiiatc  designation  which  again 
bids  fair  to  become  current 
in  our  own  day.  Some 
words  are  like  fashions  in 
clothing,  they  are  discarded 
for  a  time,  but  in  a  gcnern- 
tion  or  two  arc  once  more 
brought  into  use  because  of 
some  special  appropriate- 
ness or  utility.  Every  town, 
city,  county,  state,  niition, 
or  other  geographical  dis- 
trict niav  have  its  North- 
men, but  Scjindinavians  or 
Norsemen  arc  a  special 
class  of  Northmen.  Norse- 
men is  to  he  prt'ferreil  for 
its  terseness,  and  because 
Scandinavi;in  has  an  appearnnce  of  being  sometimes  used  In  a  more 
limited  sense  than  is  here  proposed.  The  original  honle  from  which 
they  sprung  seems  to  have  been  among  the  last  of  the  awarriis 
which  migrated  from  the  highhnuU  of  Central  Asia,  tlie  original  home  of 
the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family  of  races.  In  those  early  days  when 
they  began  to  look  around  them  for  a  new  home,  they  found  by  their 
migraloi-y  experience,  if  not  otherwise,  that  their  elder  brothers,  Ihc  Per- 
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Greeks,  Latins,  Celts  and  Sctav^  hail  seized  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  Asia  anil  Europe,  and  there  remained  but  the  lands  of  the 
iohoKpitablc  North.  These  they  overspread,  subduing  the  earlier  inhab- 
itants, the  stunted  and  swarthy  Finns  of  the  great  northern  peninsula. 
This  was  an  overland  migration,  and  the  immigrants  had  no  knowlettge 
ofkhipt. 

In  the  eighth  century  of  our  era  they  had  so  increased  and  multiplier] 
that  they  might  be  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  renew  their  tnivcls, 
(ht«Ume  hy  water.  Mciinwhile  they  had  learned  to  build  and  use  jfhips. 
The  cold  hillsides  of  their  native  land  had  been  brought  into  rude  culti- 
ration  to  supplement  the  more  fertile  plains.  But  still  they  grew  and 
multiplied  and  necessity  taught  them  lu  Hnd  in  their  inlets  and  bays  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  stores  of  food.  I'iihing,  the  mitural  introduc- 
tion to  seafaring,  is  calculated  to  produce  hanly  and  dcxtcroui^  st^amen. 
And  we  find  that  the  Noise  leaders  and  their  crews,  when  they  sprung 
into  the  foreground  of  mcdiarval  history,  were  bold  and  skillful  mariners, 
bnve  and  active  fighters,  and  ever  ready  to  face  danger  in  jnirsuit  of 
^>oiU.  They  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  agricultural,  manufaciur- 
ing  and  commercial  nations  round  about  them.  Their  agiiculturc  was 
Kuit,  aod  of  trade  oad  manufacture  they  were  ignorant  If  to  these  be 
added  the  alUpervading  influence  of  a  religion  which  taught  that  death  in 
battle  was  but  a  pas&age  to  the  happy  immortality  of  Vathnlln,  we  have 
•  eombination  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  form  a  conquering  people. 
A*b  UHiol  in  the  early  history  of  nations,  they  are  found  divided  into  a 
nnmhcr  of  tribes  or  clans  under  petty  kings  or  chiefs..  At  the  actual 
period  of  their  historic  inr<iads  they  were  just  passing  into  the  more  prc- 
tcntiotH  form  uf  caasolidntcU  monarchies,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  old  reg- 
ime cryfttalixing  into  the  hereditary  nobles  of  the  new,  and  especially  of 
the  rank  kwMvn  in  their  language  as  jarls,  in  our^,  earls.  Though  polit- 
ically nibnnlinatc  to  the  sovereign,  thew  earls  retained  much  of  their 
former  power  in  ihcir  rclatioas  to  those  beneath  them.  Whether  by  the 
term  rikiogs  we  are  to  understand  these  chtcfbiins — as  if**  vice-kings" — 
ar«  u  «eenw  mure  probable,  "  fiord -folks,**  it  is  certain  that  leaders  and 
pMiple  alike  were  enterprising  and  brave. 
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ft  was  soon  found  that  the  relaiirely  luxurious  and  cfTemimite  dent- J 
zeru  of  Houthem  Undt  could  be  cosily  induced  by  a  little  show  of  violence 
to  iHirchasG  their  live*  by  the  nurrcndcr  of  a  portion  of  iheir  wealth,  or 
be  made  ca»y  victimc  to  the  hardihood  and  daring  of  those 

"Grim  viking),  who  frtund  rapttire 
In  the  •ca-fight,  am]  llic  capture, 
And  the  life  of  •Invery," 

to  which  ihcy  reduced  such  as  were  not  rich  enough  to  pay  a  ransom. 

The  Nome  vikings,  with  no  wealth  but  their  ships,  no  hope  but  their 
•wordii,  twamied  upon  the  ocean,  plundered  every  district  they  could 
approach,  and  for  several  centuries  spread  blood,  rapine  and  misery  over 
(he  nntions  of  Europe.  All  their  habit>,  feelings  and  asMxriations  were 
ferudoutt.  They  regarded  piracy  ami  plunder  as  the  most  honombtc 
method  of  securing  wealth.  Raw  flesh  was  a  toothsome  dclicncy,  pity 
was  wtttkncHs,  and  tears  were  unmanly.  They  relieved  the  monotony 
of  (he  regular  occupatirjn  of  kllliu}^  und  plundering  adults  by  a  sort  of 
sportive  game  in  which  they  tossed  from  lance  to  liince,  with  wonderful 
dexterity  and  precision,  helpless  infants  wrenched  from  the  arms  of  their 
slaughtered  mothers.  They  knew  no  glory  but  the  destruction  of  their 
•'encmtcB"or  victims.  When  they  fell  upon  a  district  tliey  not  only 
rnbbi-d  it  of  its  accumulated  wealth,  biil  destroycHl  the  growing  cropa 
with  itithlcss  ImrbiiHty.  Peaceful,  prosperous  and  civilized  communities 
had  u  very  special  vnlue  as  a  rich  harvest  to  be  gathered  all  the  more 
easily  because  of  the  refinement  of  the  owners. 

With  the  exception  of  the  warlike  Franks  inured  to  war's  alarms 
and  cncmnagcd  by  n  long  array  of  military  successes  under  their  great 
Karl  (Charlemagne),  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  freebooters  of  the 
North,  To  do  them  justice,  however,  or  rather  to  enforce  the  law 
which  impels  man  to  jiostponc  the  hazard  of  his  life  until  all  peaceful 
means  of  support  arc  cxhiiusletl,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fol- 
owirtg  fact.  Ucfore  entering  on  a  career  of  piracy,  the  Northmen  had 
sought  to  peacefully  colonixe  the  cold,  inhospitable  regions  of  Iceland 
Irecidand,  as  well  as  the  more  genial  but  circumscribed  regions  of 
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Uie  Furoc,  ShetlnnJ^  and  Orkney  liilunds.  It  was  an  age  when  the  neces- 
«ties  of  :t  RuqjUis  population  appealed  to  the  law  of  the  strongest.  Our 
more  civilized  methodit  of  piracy  do  not  so  harrow  human  sensibilities, 
but  the  lu.w  of  "  might  gives  right,"  may  still  be  traced  by  any  one 
given  to  reflection. 

At  first  the  marauders  paid  only  Hying  and  stealthy  visits  to  unpro- 
tected coasts;  hut  afterward,  emboldened  by  success,  and  strengthened 
by  the  accessions  which  the  fame  of  their  exploits  and  the  resulting 
harvests  uf  booty  brought  to  their  support,  ihcy  made  deeper  inroads; 
and  finally  eflfected  permanent  lodgments  in  Russia,  England,  Ireland 
and  France.  In  Russia  they  were  known  as  Varangians,  that  is,  •«  sea- 
warriors,"  who  gave  a  king  and  ilynnsty,  Rurik  and  his  successors,  to 
that  country.  In  England  and  Ireland  ihcy  were  known  as  Danes;  and 
in  Frnnce  as  Normans,  where  they  became  pos&essors  of  Nv)rmiindy, 
whence  too,  under  their  Duke  William,  their  descendants  invaded  and 
conquered  England  in  10G6. 

Their  first  permanent  settlements  in  thL*  Faroe,  Shetland,  and  Orkney 
Islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  In  Iceland  the  date  is  more  authentic,  being  placed  by  the  best 
authorities  in  A.  D.  S74.  The  accidental  discovery  of  Greenland  fol- 
lowed two  years  later,  but  no  effort  at  colonization  seems  tn  have  been 
m.idi;  until  9S5,  .two  years  after  Its  re-discovery  by  Eric  the  Red.  Ice- 
land became  self-governing  in  928,  and  remained  independent  until  13S7, 
when  it  submitted  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Greenland 
"prospered"  for  several  centuries,  receiving  its  first  bishop  in  1121,  and 
its  last  one  in  1406.  The  population  w.is  decimated  by  the  "black 
death  " — and  that  of  Iceland,  also — and  it  could  no  longer  support  the 
expensive  luxury  of  a  bishop.  With  the  hishop,  in  1409,  doubtless  went 
the  annalist  of  the  colony,  as  there  Is  no  further  record  of  Greenland  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  truth  probably  Is  that  as  only  the  pres- 
sure of  over  population  at  home  could  have  reconciled  them  to  an  .ihodc 
in  dreary  Gixrcnland  and  frnren  Iceland,  so  when  that  was  rcmoveil  by 
the  « black  death,"  which  swept  off  35^00,000  of  the  population  of 
Europe  in  three  years  (134S-51 ),  there  were  no  new  neccssions,  and  the 
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niorc  enlerprixing  iind  active  of  the  survivors  iii  both  colonies  may  have 
focind  more  congenial  homes  among  their  kindred  in  Europe. 

Besides  these  authentic  voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to  Greenland  and 
I,  there  arc  some  alleged  voyages  to  the  latter  made  by  more 
rm  navigators.  There  is  a  story  of  the  Zeni  brothers,  of  Venice, 
who  are  said  to  have  explored  those  Northern  seas,  and  to  have  discov- 
ered certain  northern  islands,  one  of  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
Iceland.  And  it  is  even  possible  that  Columbus  himself  visited  those 
latitudes  fifteen  years  before  his  great  discovery;  for  in  one  of  his  letters 
is  found  this  statement:  '*  In  1477  I  navigated  one  hundred  leagues 
beyond  Thule."  A  favorite  identification  of  the  Thulc  of  Pytheas  of 
Marwilles  has  been  with  IcelaiKl;  but  it  is  thought  that  mediaovai 
writers  may  have  rather  inclined  to  identity  it  with  the  largest  of  the 
Slivtlond  Islands. 

An  incidental  result  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland  referred  to  above,  was  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  along  the  coast,  although,  as 
is  well  known,  this  fact  led  to  no  very  perm.inent  re^^ults.  Biame 
Hcrjul&on  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  sail«l  from  Iceland  for  Grecn- 
Uod,  in  996  A.  D.,  but  on  account  of  fogs  and  north  winds,  lost  his 
course  aiid  came  upon  the  coast  of  a  strange  land,  which  he  sighted  at 
dtfTercnt  times  in  a  northern  direction.  It  U  thought  that  he  came  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  perhaps  at  Newfoundland  or 
Labrador,  and  sailed  along  it  until  he  ardved  nt  the  colony  of  Eric.  He 
did  not  laod,  however,  until  Greenland  was  reached. 

In  the  year  1000  this  discovery  was  repented  by  a  son  of  Eric  the 
Rod,  who,  with  thirty-five  men,  explored  the  coast  of  North  America 
for  a  long  distance  from  north  to  south.  After  landing  at  a  spot  $up- 
powd  to  have  been  Labrador,  he  sailed  to  the  south,  and  discovered  a 
ptoftsant  country,  which  was  called  Vinlnml,  from  the  abundance  of 
fnqio  f'lund  upon  iL  Here  they  spent  the  winter,  and  two  years  later 
Tbarwaltl,  another  son  of  Eric,  visitetl  the  place  and  discovcretl  Cape 
Cod.  After  tWs  Vinland  was  quite  extensively  colonized  from  Green- 
land and  MTos  variously  visited  by  Norse  voyagers.     The  colony  was 
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lupportcd  for  a  few  years,  but  owing'  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  nativ< 
the  enterpri&e  was  finally  abandoned.    A  son  born  to  Karlscfne,  the  hi 
of  the  Vinland  colony,  waa    the  first  chiUl  horn  to  Europe<in    i^nrcnts  on 
American  soil;  his  .^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Icclund,     then     the 

mother      was      the  B^^^l^^^^^^^^l  abode    of    princely 

beautiful  and  brave         ^n^^^^^^^^^^l  Scandiniivmns,witllH 

Gudrid.  BgZi^^j^^^^^^B  retinues   of 

^^The  boy  was         ^Bfei^^^^l^l^^^l  armed    followers.* 

mtmcd   Snorri,  and         iBvCw  ^^nV^^B  Xot  man y   relics 

in  his    noble    man-        ■HHnfllfll^i^^l&        those   settlement 
hood    founded    one       ^^HH^^ft^F^^^^^D        remain,    though 

Ihe  most  di«tin-         •m^^g^^j^m^^g^mm  claimed   that  the 

guishcd  families  of  stomk  towu,  at  NKwpoHt.  old  stone   tower  at 

Newport,  R.h(jdc  Island,  and  the  im^criptioii  upon  DIgbton  Rock,  which 
lies  upon  the  bank  of  Taunton  River,  are  memorials  of  the  visits  of  these 
Northmen.  ^| 

Such  a  beg-inninp,  then,  had  the  series  of  adventures  to  whose  de- 
scription   this  volume   is  devoted — adventures  which,  made  in  the  causej 
of  science,  and   requiring"   the   highest   degree   of  manly   courage,   mi 
thrill  all  with  their  dangerous  and  desperate  character. 
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PonTUOUESR  AND  SPANISH  DISCOVEKIES  —  PORTUGUESE  VOYAGES 
TO  NORTH  AMKKICA — VORACITY  OF  THE  SPANISH — RESULTS  OK 
COLUUBUs'  niftCOVKRY  —  VOYAOBS  OF  THE  CABOTS  — FIRST 
VOYAGE  AROUND  THE  WORI-D — VOYAGE  TO  LA  PLATA — FRENCH 
VOTAOBS. 

Tbe  gradunl  way  in  which  the  maritime  enterprise  of  ihc  Portuguese 
IrtJ  ihcm  tn  the  Jiscovery  of  the  <x.ean  route  to  the  EmI  Indies,  marks 
Ihc  ilutmcttvc  chutacter  of  their  vovagcR.  The  final  result  was  the  slow, 
dclihcratc  and  laborioiH  outcome  of  several  previous  adventures  carried 
oa  in  a  tystematic  manner.  To  Prince  Henry,  surnameti  the  navigator, 
becanw  of  his.  patronage  of  these  enterprises,  Portugal  was  largely  in- 
•IclHcd  for  her  early  naval  supremacy  among  modern  nations. 

Madeira  was  di8covere<l  in  1420;  Cape  Bujador  was  pushed  in  1439; 
am]  Cape  V'erd  in  1446.  The  Azores  were  discovered  in  144S  ;  the 
Cape  Vord  Ulandt  in  1449,  and  St.  Thomas  in  1471.  In  1481  the  Pope 
yttted  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries  which  the  Portuguese 
miKbt  discover  beyond  Cape  Bojador.  In  14S6  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
while  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  driven 
hf  high  winds  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  actually,  but  un* 
conMriotuly,  doubling  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  On  his  return, 
in  1 4S7,  he  named  the  hcailland  Cape  Tarmcntoso.  In  1497  Vasco  Ha 
Gania  doubled  Cipe  Tarmentoso,  which  he  named  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ai)d  in  149S  arrived  in  ImVxa.  By  this  discover^'  of  an  ocean  route 
to  India,  the  trade  of  the  East  was  diverted  from  the  old  channel  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  aiid  the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
nrroluikmiicd. 

Early   in    1500   Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  on  a  voyage  to  the  East 

Imfies  by  tbe  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fell  in  with  the  land  now 
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known  :is  Brazil,  and  promptly  touk  poewcssion  uf  the  same  for  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  Twu  Portuguese  voyages  to  North  America,  uiwler  Caspar 
Cortereal,  in  1500  and  1501,  left  no  incmorahlc  inddcnls,  except  his  cruel 
kidnapping  of  natives  on  the  first,  and  his  own  disappearance  on  ihe 
M:cond.  A  third  voyage,  in  150a,  under  Miguel  Cortcrcal  in  scnrch  of 
his  brother  Ga«]>ar,  resulted  in  a  simitar  dis:ippcarancc;  and  Poitugal 
never  gain^I  n  foothold  in  North  America.  The  succe-w  of  Da  Gama 
and  Cabral  had  found  a  more  profitable  outlet  for  Portuguese  commerce 
nnd  colontzBtion,  mid  their  various  enterprises  in  South  America^  West 
itnd  South  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  islamU,  as  well  as  in  the  East  Indies, 
afforded  ample  scope  for  all  the  surplus  energies  of  prince  and  people. 
Before  di->mis>ting  Portugal  from  the  field  of  observation,  we  would  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  well  known  voyage  of  Magellan,  a  Portuguese 
in  the  service  o£  Spain,  in  1520,  and  the  discovery  of  the  straits  called 
by  his  name — a  southwest  passage  to  India,  ur  rather  to  the  iulands  of  ^ 
the  Pacific  and  to  Australia. 


SPANISH   VOYAGES. 

The  greatest  and  most  wide-reaching  in  influence  of  all  Ihe  voyages 
of  discovery,  was  that  of  Columbus,  in  1492,  in  search  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  India.  His  grcut  discovery  wns  not  hke  so  many  of  the  pt 
in^  ones,  an  accidental  happening  or  ,1  lucky  hit,  nor  the  direct  cot 
quencc  of  other  explorations  immediately  preceding,  as  was  Da  (Kama's 
but  the  result  of  un  intellectual  conception  cirefully  elaborated  and  found-] 
ed  on  geographical  data.  Any  number  of  discoveries  by  storm-drivci 
Norsemen  or  cod-fishing  Bretons,  or  adventurous  Welshmen — were 
facts  established  beyond  all  doubt— could  not  rob  Columbus  of  the  pecu- 
tiftr  glory  of  his  great  achievement. 

By  birth  a  Genoese,  but  failing  of  proper  encouragement  at  home- 
nnd  in  other  countries  to  which  lie  had  submitted  his  projects,  Columbus,: 
then  in  the  service  of  Sixain,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  to  find  •! 
western  passage  tu  India,  :mil  in  ten  weeks  came  in  sight  of  land,, 
The  now  old  and  familiar  slory  will  not  be  repeated  here,  .is  only  itai 
inHuence  and  bLMtings   upon   later    \oyagcs  fartiier    north,  come  within 
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the  Kopc  of  our  work.     He  died  fourteen  yean  iMer,  in   p 

neglect,  after  four  voyages  to  the  New  World,  still  oiulcr 

siou  that  he  had   reached   some    portion  of  India  by  a  western    rootB, 

Within  nfly  years  of  his  discover)',  the  gcographiad  knowled^   in  the 

pOMcauon    of   mankind 

was   doubted  ;   and  the 

fouudntions  of    mo<)cm 

accuracy  and  futlnenK  in 

that  regard  were  deeply 

laid. 

PORTUOUKSK    AND 
BPANISH     BXI'LOKEItS. 

Spanifih  navigatorK  in 
great  numbers  followed 
in  the  wukc  of  Colum* 
bus,  iK>mc  originally  his 
niibnrdiniiles  and  aaso- 
ciatcs,  others  not  Bpec- 
inlly  connected.  When 
the  way  Is  opened  hy 
gemuft,  talent  is  ever 
rcHily  t«  step  in  and  gather  results.  Ojcda,  Vespucius,  Pinzon,  Biistide*, 
linllioa,  Orijalva,  De  Solis,  De  Leon,  De  Cortlova,  Cortes,  De  Ayllon, 
Pisarro,  Almagro,  and  many  others,  increased  the  area  of  Spanish  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  in  Aiiiicrica,  and,  it  might  be  said,  added  to  the 
hiftuny  ot' their  rruel  opprc-iwion  nm!  heartless  enslavement  and  depopu- 
lation of  the  native  races,  in  Central  and  South  America,  in  Mexico 
and  the  WcRt  Indies.  The  Spanish  exploration  of  North  America  by 
Gomez,  In  1524,  led  to  important  results  hut  was  signalized  by  the  cus. 
tomnry  Spanish  bnrharity  to  the  natives,  several  of  whom  were  kilt 
nappcti  and  sold  into  slavery,  makin;;  the  venture  commercially  profit- 
able,  Imt  morally  infamou<(.     And  so  it  hath  ever  been — ■ 

**  Regard  of  worldly  muck  dotti  foull/  blend 
Add  low  aXtrnte  the  htgh,  heroic  spirit. " 
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The  wealth  which  Spain  %vrenchcd  with  heavy  hand  from  the  luck- 
less natives  who  fell  under  her  iiway,  was  luvttihct)  in  wasteful  luxury  and 
expensive  wars.  Like  others,  her  growth  would  have  been  more  solid 
and  her  prosperity  more  enduring  had  she  hcen  content  with  fair  retunis 
from  her  Aincriczm  possessions.  But  her  voracious  greed  and  atrocious 
cruelly  plucked  out  the  eyes  of  the  New  M^orld — and  her  own.  Mexico 
and  Peni  were  extlnguisheil,  iheir  civilization  destroyed,  and  their  weaUh 
confiscated  by  the  unwise,  as  well  as  cruel,  policy  of  her  conqueror^. 
Lil>crty  and  juRticc  arc  the  two  pillars  of  national  prosperity  which  no 
violence  of  brute  force  can  pu!l  down,  and  which  alone  can  defy  the 
lusvaults  of  internal  and  externitl  foes,  Af^er  nearly  four  hundred  years 
of  mistaken  policy,  a  new  generation  of  nobler  sftns  have  begun  to  guide 
the  ship  of  state  on  wiser  principles. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  recognition  that 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  n  'ong 
dtretch  of  territory,  the  width  of  which,  however,  was  not  ascertained  till 
long  afterward,  the  search  fur  a  passage  through  it  to  the  Indies  was  not 
reltni|ui»hed.  In  1513  Balboa  had  found  the  "South  Sea,"  now  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  after  having  with  immense  labor,  patience,  and  perse- 
verance, built  some  vessels  on  the  Gulf  of  Panama — "an  enterprise  no 
leader  save  he  could  have  carried  to  a  successful  Issue  "—he  cruised  on  its 
wateni  beyond  St.  Michaels.  But  his  premature  death  at  the  hands  of 
his  rival  Davlla,  of  Darien,  in  1517,  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
further  exploration.  The  reports  sent  by  Ball)oa  to  Spain  in  relation  to 
the  great  wealth  of  the  regions  south  of  Panama  infl.tmed  the  zeal  and 
avarice  of  the  Sp.inianls,  and  many  expeditions  were  organized  with  a 
view  to  exploration  and  conquest.  In  their  search  for  gold  they  enlarged 
the  area  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  their  destruction  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Mexico  .ind  Peru  has  i-obhed  humanity  of  an  inheritance  for 
which  that  Is  no  recompense.  That  would  eventually  have  been  reached 
without  their  aid,  but  the  !o6r  referred  to  can  never  be  repaireil. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  the  re-discovery  of  North  America.  The  English  '*  Society  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,"  was  established  in  1358  under  the  name  of  •'The 
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Thomas  A  Bccket  Society,*'  and  the  whole  bod/  of  English  traders  were 
eager  to  share  in  ihc  comincrce  (if  India,  China  tind  the  Hast  generally. 
The  Pope  hml  cariy  granted,  ulmu!it  xs  ^ooti  a*  the  discoveiy  was  fully 
aulhciiticale<l,  a  Mjrt  of  monopoly  of  the  advantages  <if  the  Knstcrn  dis- 
covcrien  tothe  Portuguese,  and  of  the  Western  to  the  Spaniards.  By  a 
bull  of  1493  the  meridiou  of  loo  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  was  estal>> 
li^hcd  a**  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  jwweni.  By  the  treaty 
of  Torde^illas  in  1494,  and  a  conlirmatory  bull  in  1506,  the  line  was  ex- 
tended to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  375  leagues  from  the  Azores.  The 
adjoining  country  inland,  extent  unknown,  was  understood  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  coast.  The  method  of  division  was  unscientific  and  un* 
fortunate,  but  .is  fjr  n»  other  nations  were  concerned  it  was  supported  to 
cut  them  off  from  all  ftharr  in  the  great  discoveries  of  the  periotl.  The 
English  were  determined  to  Rnd,  if  possible,  a  solution  which,  wliile  it 
would  not  formnlly  antagonize  the  high  authority  of  the  Pope — at  that 
time  an  accepted  and  imjxirtant  element  in  international  law — would  let 
them  into  a  substantial  share  of  the  results.  ThiK  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  theory  of  a  Northwest  Passage  to  India  and  Gathay,  or  China, 
which  will  be  more  fully  tiettted  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

In  pursuance  of  this  theory  the  Cabots,  John  and  Sebastian — father 
and  ton — sailed  with  three  veMsets,  in  1497,  from  Bristol,  then  the  lead- 
ing commercini  jwrl  of  England.  They  virtually  dljKMvered  North 
America,  a*  it  in  not  known  that  the  discovery  of  the  same  region  Mime 
500  yean  before,  had  any  influence  on  their  courK  or  its  results.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  now  detcnnined,  the  region  actually  discovered,  and 
wtuch  they  looMrly  designated  by  the  unme  of  •'  The  Land  Fir»t  Seen," 
WW  Labrador.  Though  not  <uguatt/cd  by  large  immediate  resuttK,  and 
in  a  commercial  sense  unprufitahle,  this  voyage  was  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentou«  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  the  corner-stone  of  Eng- 
land's colonial  system  luul  indirectly  of  the  greater  glories  of  the 
American  Union,  wi^\^  its  incalculable  contributions  to  the  elevation  and 
prog  rest  of  mankind.  Our  minds  cannot  grasp  the,  immensity  of  these 
rc»ult*«  but  the  effort  K»  seize  the  dim  outlines  of  the  mighty  fabric  will 
amply  repay. 


tn  a  second  voyage,  about  it  year  later,  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  command 
of  two  ve&scU  and  300  men,  cxplorcil  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  perhaps  to  Florida.  He  named  Newfoundland  and  noted 
the  great  numlnin,  of  codfish  to  be  found  on  its  banks— a  discovery, 
however,  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated,  it  is  thought,  by  the  fisher- 
men of  France.  Hb  reached  latitude  5$°,  and  perhaps  higher,  but  en- 
con  nic  red  so  much  floating  ice,  though  it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  that 
he  conchtded  to  return  to  England.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  until  1312,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Spain,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  his  patron,  Ferdinand  V.,  in  1516.  Soon 
afterward  he  i»  again  found  in  the  service  of  England,  being  given  the 
command  of  an  expedition  to  Labrador,  in  1517,  by  Henry  VIII.  To 
the  cowardice  or  malice  of  an  associate,  Sir  Thomas  Pertc,  is  usually 
attributed  Cabot's  failun:  in  iWts  third  voyage  to  North  America.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  just  to  attribute  ft  to  such  a  cause.  Complete  succes.<i 
was  impossible  at  that  early  stage — step  by  step  man  progresses.  He 
explored  what  is  now  Hudson's  Bav,  ascending  to  67"  30',  and  naming 
several  places.  Dis8atisfie<l  with  the  re)>ult,  or  influenced  pcthnpi  by  the 
dissatisfaction  of  his  principal,  Canlinal  Wolsey,  who  was  at  that  time 
emphatically  "  the  power  behind  the  throne, "  and  far  more  interested 
in  finding  a  passage  for  himself  to  the  papacy  than  in  promoting  tlic 
efforts  of  the  merchants  of  London  to  discover  a  route  to  India,  or  for 
some  cause  not  clearly  ascertainc<l,  Cabal  left  England  and  re-entered 
ihc  aervice  of  Spain.  The  unexampled  prestige  of  its  young  king 
CarloSf  elected  emperor  under  the  historic  name  of  Karl  or  Charles  V., 
in  1519,  may  have  inspired  Cabot  with  the  hope  of  securing  intliat  pow- 
erful quarter  the  necessary  [wcronage  for  his  cherished  project,  the 
Northeast  Passage.  It  is  said  that  he  had  secured  a  favorable  heaiing 
from  the  late  king  for  that  fantastic  dream,  but  in  England  the  North- 
west Passage  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  appointed  pilot-major 
of  Spain,  and  was  for  some  year^  engagctl  in  quietly  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office,  for  which  his  exact  knowledge  of  detail  and  large 
experience  in  naval  matters  from  his  boyhood,  specially  qualified  him. 
With  Cabot  we  turn  again  to  Spain  and  its  maritime  enterprises. 


VOTAGB  OP  MAGELLAN. 


FIRST  VOYAGE  AROUND   THE   WORLD. 

Fernando  Magalhaens  or  Magellan  (1470-1 5*  i),  a  Portuguese   nav- 
igator, had  attained  some  distinction   in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
East  Indicia,  and  had  taken  part  in  the   conque<it  of  Malacca   in     icii. 
While  serviiijy  under  Albuquerque  he  had   made  a  voyage  to    the   Mo-, 
luccas  or  Spice  Islands^  which  he  aflcrward  learned  were  within 
jurisdiction  of  Sp^iin  as  established  by  papal  adjudication  and  the  treaty 
of    Tordesillas.     In    1517    he   opened   his    project    of  finding    a    W< 
pa<uagc    to    the    Moluccas,   to   Charles  V.  of  Spain,   and  an  aj^rccniei 
was  entered  into,  March  22,  151S,   whereby  the  King  was    to  tlefray  the 
expenses,  and  receive  the  lion''s  share  of  such  commercial  advantages 
should  accrue.     Magellan  received  command  of  five  vessels  and  33y  men 
for  the  expedition^  and   liaving    finally  got   all    things   in  readiness,   he 
sailed  for  the  Xcw    World  in    1519.     The   cxpcilition   had    to    struggle 
against  bad  weather,  insubordination  and   mishaps  of  various  kinds,  the 
details  of  which  would  be  foreign  to  this  stage  of  our  narrative.     Ms 
gellan  discovered   and  traversed   the  Strait    caDed  by  his   name  in   1530 
and  was    killed    in    battle  with   the    natives  of  one    of    the    Philippine^ 
Islands,  in    1521.     His  subordinate,  Sebastian  del  Cano,  coniplcictl    the 
voyage,  reaching  Spain  Sept.  6,  1522,  lacking  fourteen  days  of 
years  since  the  departure  of  Miigellan. 

CABOT'S  VOYAGE  TO  LA  PLATA. 

Cabot  conceived  the  project  of  reaching  Peru  by  a  more  direct  routed 
than  that  discovere<l  by  Balboa    from  Panumn,  or  by  Magellan  throut*h 
the  Straits  which  are  called  by   his  nuine.     He  secured  the  command    of 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  La  Plata,  iu    1526,  and  search  for  a   South- 
west Passage  to  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence  to  the  East.] 
In  1527    he  ascended  the  La  Plata  120  leagues,  and  discovered    Parrt-j 
guay.     He  was  fcehly  sustiined  by  the  hninc  government,  and  returned 
to  Spain  in  1531.     As  with  the  cardinal  in  England,  so  with  the  emper- 
or in  Spain,  the  pre-occupation  of  more  congenial  pursuits  dwarfed  the 
interest  in  maritime  exploration,  and  Cabot  concluded  to  again  try  Eng- 

,  whither  he  went,  in  154S.     He  perhaps  hoped  to  be  able  to  iii-< 
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ferest  (he  vigoroun  and  enterprising  Duke  of  Somerset,  protector  of 
England,  in  his  now  fuvorite  project.  Uc  Wiis  created  inspector  of  the 
navy,  and  instructor  of  the  young  ^'"S  Edward  VI.  in  the  nautical 
science  of  the  day,  where  wc  will  leave  him,  while  we  call  atten- 
tion to  another  branch  of  our  subject. 

FRENCH  VOYAGES  TO  NORTH  AMERICA. 

During  the  fifty  years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  Amcricn  by  Cu- 
lumbus,  Cabot,  and  Vcspuciun,  France  was  loo  ilecply  involved  in  Euro- 
pean wars  to  give  much  attention  to  maritime  disco\-cr\'.  Louis  XII. 
(14^8-1515),  Francis  I.  (1515-47)  and  Ueury  H,  (1547-59),  successive- 
ly struggled  with  '  coast  of  North  Amer- 
Austria  for  the  pos-  ^^^^B^^^^  ica.  After  the  peace 
session  of  Lombanly.  ^^^^^^^B^^P^  of  Camhray,  Francis 
The  ilcfcat  of  Francis       ^^^I^B        ^^                — failing  to  find,  as  he 


at  Pavia,  in  1525,  by 
throwing  the  nation 
into  financial  and  po-  -^ 
litical  disorder,  put  an  -1 
end  to  Vcrrazzano's 
otherwise  successful 
exploration     of     the 


sutd,  any  clause  in 
Adam's  will  disin- 
heriting France  in 
favor  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  —  renewed 
his  interest  in  Ameri- 
can explorations.     In 


JACCtfnS  CJUtTIKM, 

1534  he  sent  out  Cartier,  who  discovered  the  Gulf  and  River  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  in  a  second  voyage,  in  ^535,  ascended  llie  liver  to 
what  is  now  Montreal,  where  he  wintered  peacefully  with  the 
natives.  In  two  other  voyages  (1541-1543)  be  maintained  the  most 
friendly  relations  between  the  French  colonists  and  the  Indians.  Pont- 
grave  in  1599,  De  Champlain,  from  1603  to  1635,  De  Monts  (1604) 
and  other  French  explorers  of  North  America  followed  the  example  of 
Cartier,  or  the  natural  instincts  of  their  race,  in  the  humane  treatment  of 
the  American  Indians,  winning  a  place  in  their  good  graces  which  no 
other  Europcins  have  been  able  to  reach.  The  stoiy  of  these  events, 
however,  belongs  to  the  histor)*  of  colonization,  not  to  that  of  Arctic 
voyages,  but  being  the  most  northerly  voyages  of  the  period  which  left 
abiding  results,  they  arc  at  Ica«t  worthy  of  brief  mention. 


SEARCH    FOR    NORTHEAST    PASSAGE — VOYAGE    OT   CHANCBLLAR ; 

TERPRISR    OP    MUSCOVY    COHPAKV. 

In  the  meantime  Cabot  had  elaborated  his  pet  scheme  of  reaching 
India  by  a  Northeast  Passage,  evidently  having  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  extent  or  configuration  of  the  north  coast  of  Asia.  But  however 
ludtcrouH  it  may  now  appear,  the  project  led  to  important  results.  It 
opened  the  way  to  commercial  relations  with  Russia,  then  starting  out  on 
an  independent  career;  and  it  has  also  exerted  great  influence  on  the  his- 
tory of  Arctic  voyage*. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Cabot  and  his  royal  patron,  the  search  for  the 
Northeast  Passage  was  now  begun.  In  1553  three  ships  were  fitted  out 
at  the  cxpcnRc  of  the  "  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London,"  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  aged  Cabot.  The  vessels  were  named  Buona 
Spcranza,  or  Good  Hope;  Buona  Confidencia,  Good  Confidence;  and 
Buona  Ventura,  Gooil  Success;  and  were  commanded,  respectively,  by 
Sir  Hugh  VVilloughby,  Cornelius  Durforth,  and  Richard  Chancellor. 
The  aquulron  sailed  on  the  aoth  of  Mny,  1553,  but  at  the  LofToden 
IslandK,  or  after  rounding  the  North  Cape,  they  became  separated,  and 
the  Ruonu  Ventura  entered  the  White  Sea,  till  then  unknown  to  Kuropean 
navigftiors.  The  other  two  held  together  some  lime  longer,  drifling 
aroutui  )>ctwccn  the  north  coast  of  Lapland  anfi  the  Arctic  Island  of 
Nova  Zcmbln.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  "  Confidence  "  returned 
to  Englnnd,  having  become  separated  from  her  consort  in  another  storm. 
The  ensuing  your  some  Russian  fishermen  found  the  Good  Hope 
hemmed  in  by  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwinn,  in  Laphind,  and  her  entire 
crew  frozen  to  death,  Willoughby's  journey  had  closed  with  January, 
1554,  and  that  was  no  doubt  the  date  of  their  destruction — the  first  of  a 
long  scries  of  victims  to  the  severity  of  Arctic  seas,  and  their  own  inex- 
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pericnct*.  Had  they  been  skilled  in  the  rcsourccii  ti(  the  north,  they 
could  have  protected  themselves  against  the  severity  of  the  wenther  hy 
laying  in  a  stock  of  the  moMy  turf  or  |jeat,  for  fuel,  and  linve  &ecnreil  hy 
hunting,  xroplc  pruvuions  to  sustain  them  through  the  winter.  The  in- 
telligence of  the  most  advanced  nations  uiu»t  be  combined  with  the  hard- 
ihood and  experience  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North  before  Arctic 
exploration  can  be  other  than  a  iweless  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Chancellor,  more  fortunate^  reached  the  month  of  the  Dwina,  and 
landed  at  the  monastery  of  St.  NicholnA,  near  where  Archangel  was 
fouiKled  in  15S4..  Notwithstanding  the  h:irdships  of  the  journey,  Chan- 
cellor proceeded  to  Moscow,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  who  was  no 
other  than  Ivan  IV.,  Vasjlievitchll.,  that  is,  son  of  Vasil  or  Basil,  and 
Himamod  **  The  Terrible."  Some  ten  ycani  before  he  had  changed  the 
mtxlcst  title  o{  Duke  of  Hussia  for  that  of  czar  and  autocrat.  However 
well  Ivan  may  have  descrvetl  h»  surname  because  of  his  excessive  crii- 
cUy  to  his  cnemiefi^  the  T.irtars,  and  his  abuse  of  unrcstrainetl  power 
over  hu  subjects  be  was  quite  gracious  to  the  English  nnvigalor.  It  was 
in  reality  a  "good "Venture  "  for  both  parties — the  merchant  adventurers 
of  London  and  the  autocrat  of  Russia. 

The  realm  of  Ivan  was  strictly  continental  ami  the  trade  with  West- 
ern Europe  was  through  the  dominion  of  his  enemies  the  Poles.  Chan- 
cellor thcnefore  rvccived  every  encouragement  to  renew  his  venture,  and 
obtained  an  excellent  market  for  his  wares.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1554*  '^'^  ^^  next  year  made  a  second  voyage  to  Saint  Nicholas,  with 
four  fthipfi  and  occompanieil  by  two  agents  who  made  an  advantageous 
treaty  with  Ivan.  On  the  return  voyage,  accompanied  by  a  Ruhsiari 
unbaMndor  to  England,  he  lost  one  ship  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  a 
■■coiict  in  quirting  the  harbor  of  Droutheim.  He  was  soon  nAcrward 
driven  by  a  violent  storm  into  the  Bay  of  Pitsligo,  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Btiona  Ventura  was  wrecked.  He  succeedetl  in  getting  the  nmbassiulor 
IDto  atmall  boat  with  himself,  but  the  boat  was  upnci  anil  the  navigator 
drowned,  while  the  inexperienced  landsman  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
wares  and  gifu  which  he  was  taking  to  England. 

In  1556,  the  Muscovy  Company — as  the  Merchant   Adventurers  of 
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London  were  now  called — diKpatched  the  Serchtrift  in  command  of 
Stephen  Burrough,  who  had  served  as  pilot,  or  sailing  master,  of  the 
Buonu  Vciuuro  In  1553,  to  makt-  further  search  for  the  Northea-^t  Pitssage 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  Burrough  reached  the  strait  between  Kova 
Zcmhla  and  Vaigau  Island,  now  known  as  Kara  Gate  or  Strait,  but  was 
driven  back  by  the  ice  and  returned  to  England.  Burrough  wrote  an 
account  of  his  voyage. 

It  was  thought  that  the  promontory  forming  the  eastern  cape  oi 
the  Gulf  of  Obi  was  the  northeast  comer  of  Asia,  and  that  therefore 
Nova  Zcmbla  and  the  Kara  Strait  were  distant  only  some  400  milcft 
from  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  In  this  view  the  great  gcog^pher  of  the 
day,  Mcrcator,  concurred;  and  this  naturally  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
unavailing  search.  But  the  best  authorities  are  liable  to  err,  even  in  the 
line  of  their  special  investigation. 

•'  I  do  not  know,"  says  Mihon,  "  what  I  tnny  seem  to  the  -world,  bui 
to  myself  I  seem  lo  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  ihc  seashore, 
and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smooth  pebble,  or  2 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me." 

All  attempt  lo  explore  the  route  to  Asia  by  the  way  of  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi  was  now  iibandoncd  for  nearly  a  generation, 
and  English  enterprise  was  again  directed  to  the  Northwest  Passage, 
which  they  had  given  up  in  1517.  This  change  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
periment is  the  best  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  the  problem,  had  taken 
of  the  public  mind.  England  had  as  yet  no  hope  of  becoming  inistrc» 
of  the  ocean,  and  she  wished  to  have  a  route  to  the  East  which  would  tt 
less  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy\  fleet.  It  is  thus  that  a  great 
part  of  a  nation's  efforts  and  resources  arc  wasted  in  preparing  to  defend 
itself  against  the  hostility  of  other  sections  of  the  human  family. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SKARCH    rOR    NORTHWEST    PASSAGR  RK»UMED — PROBISHBR^S  LOAD  OP 

<SOt.D TWO    VOVAOKS    OF    UI1.HKKT  —  UIL.BRRT     SIIIPWRECKKU — 

HAWKINS,    THE     SLAVE-TRADRR  —  DRAKE     SAILS    AROUND     CAPS 
HORN-. 

It  was  aimtwt  fifty  jcarft  since  the  failure  of  Cabot,  when  Martin 
FrobiJicr  succeeded  in  again  Uirninjj  the  British  mind  towartl  the 
Northwest  I*aftwij;c.  In  1576  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  published  his 
•*  Dtscounc  to  Prox'e  »  Passage  by  the  Northwest  to  Cathaio."  This 
waft  the  year  of  Frohishcr's  first  expedition,  but  he  had  been  aomc  years 
laboring  to  «*curc  the  acceptance  of*  his  views;  and  Gilbert's  ]>atnph1ct 
shDw«  ihe  bent  of  public  opinion  rather  than  the  source  from  which,  as 
\u»  Miroctimcs  been  alleged,  Frobi.ther  received  his  inspiration.  It  is 
more  probable  that  hie  fifteen  years*  plending  with  the  merchants  and 
jioblcB  of  England  far  aid  to  enable  him  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  what  he  callnl  "the  only  great  thing  lel^  undone  in  the  world,"  was 
the  origin  of  the  "  Discourse." 

Frobiaher  bad  at  length  found  a  patron  in  Ambrose  DwUey,  Count 
of  Warwick,  and  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  set  sail  on 
Ihe  Sth  of  June  from  Depiford,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of 
LoodoHf  with  three  vessels,  two  of  which  were  only  of  twenty- 
five  and  twenty  tons  burden,  the  third  a  man-ofwar;  or  as  others  sayi 
mith  three  tmall  barks  of  35,  30  and  10  tons.  As  he  moved  down  the 
Thamea  he  was  graciously  saluted  by  the  queen  from  her  palace  at 
Greenwich.  The  smallest  vchscI  went  down  in  the  first  storm,  ns  might 
have  been  expected,  and  all  her  crew  perished.  The  second  returned  to 
England,  while  the  largest,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Frobishcti 
safely  reached  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and   Labrador.      After  coasting 

arpund  the  Savage   and  Resolution  Islands,  he  entered  the  stniit  which 
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he  named  after  himnclf,  and  which  is  60  called  to  this  day,  near  63*^ 
north.  He  was  hindered  Hy  the  \<x  from  exiendinp  his  voyage  farther, 
bui  hefurc  returning  to  Ent^l.im)  he  went  asihurc-  anti  took  posHession  of 
the  cuunlry  fur  Quccii  Elizuhuth,  and  vstnbhshcd  some  slight  but  friendly 
mlcrcourw  with  the  natives  whose  hind  he  named  Metu  Incognita,  thjit 
ii,  Unknown  Boundary. 

Taking  with  him  ftomc  dark,  hard  stoneK,  the  liintcr  of  which 
was  cmincously  nttribulctl  to  the  presence  of  gold,  he  act  sail 
for  England,  where  he  was  cnthusiafltically  received.  The  report 
that  Frobi*hcr  had  brought  hack  some  gold-bearing  stones  inflamed  the 
public  mind;  and  there  wax  no  danger  that  he  would  be  compelled  to 
languish  nnolher  fifteen  years,  watting  for  patronage.  A  second  expc- 
with  three  vessels  of  goodly  size,  wa-s  soon  made  ready  and  set 
his  command  in  May,  1577.  At  the  entrance  of  Frobisher 
Stntit  hk  pHuage  was  again  blocked  by  the  ice,  but  he  took  aboard  2cx) 
tana  nf  the  "  prcciou!i  ore,"  and  returned  to  England  witli  the  blissful 
comdotiancw  of  having  made  a  prosperous  voyage.  In  1578  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  vessels  wen*  placsd  at  hU  disposal,  and  he  hastened  away  before 
PoftBgal  or  Spain  should  learn  of  the  great  **find*'  that  was  destined 
to  dwarf  the  treasures  they  were  draining  from  the  East  and  West 
lndi». 

"The  )ic»t  laid  •chcfncfe  o'mfcc  and  men 

(Auigaft  a-glee; 
And  leave  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain 

For  prutnloetl  )ov-" 

One  of  Fnjbishcr*B  largest  vessels  was  erushed  by  an  iceberg  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  and  forty  lives  lost,  while  the  whole  fleet  was 
■iratned  and  injured  by  the  ice  Roe.  It  had  been  intended  to  establish  a 
miHtary  coliiny  of  100  picked  men,  and  to  build  a  fort  for  the  protection 
rich  surface  deposit  that  Fnibisher  had  the  gooil  fortune  to  have 
lying  around  I'Kiwon  the  •dmrc  of  his  famou**  Meta  Incognita. 
On  a  u>rvcy  of  the  nituatiou  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wood  destined  for  the  fort  would  he  required  to  rcpiitr  the  injured  ships; 
■dd  a»  the  cfTcctirc  force  of  men  had  been  seriously  diminished  by  the 
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thjat  his  toiu  of  prcdous  ore  were  so  much  worthle&s  stone,  brought  3000 
miles  to  KWcU  the  rock  pilcH  of  Eng-lnnd.  His  List  voyage  had  been  the 
MTVcirst  of  the  three,  ami  the  500  tons  brought  home,  while  thev  might 
hiive  comjicniiated  for  the  saciifices  :tnd  trials^  hml  thev  proved  vniuable, 
were  but  an  iiggravation  o£  the  general  sense  of  injury  felt  by  the  [)CopIe 
of  England  at  the  bursting  of  Frobishcr's  bubble.  Ten  years  later  Fro- 
iTcticcmcd  his  name  from  any  obloquy  timt  might  otherwise  li:ivc 
(o  it  bec.iu»e  oi  the  great  and  almost  ludicrous  disproportion  be- 
tween his  uin-ruinc  anticipations  and  the  meager  results.  In  the  contest 
with  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  15SS,  he  was  captain  of  the  Triumph,  and 
did  saeh  signal  service  tii  ihedrscumRture  of  the  arrogant  Spaniards,  that 
he  was  knighted  for  his  bravery.  All  honor  to  Sir  Martin,  and  a  genial 
•mile  for  his  quaint  conceit  that  the  finding  of  a  Northwest  Passage  wns 
the  only  thing  of  note  left  undone  In  the  worid.  It  was  found  a  genera- 
tioo  «gn,  yet  the  array  of  notable  things  still  undone,  wondcifully  sup- 
plemented  a*  they  have  Iwen  by  discoveries  and  inventions  never  dreamed 
of  by  honest  Sir  Martin,  remains  substantially  undiminished,  for  "the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widene<I  with  the  process  of  the  *iuns.** 

TWO  VOYAGES  OF  GILBERT. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, already  referred  lu,  received  from  the  queen  in 
1^78,  II  patent  til  make  discoveries  in  North  Americii,  and  to  take  pos- 
•eMJon  of  any  part  found  unoccu|»etl.  In  1379  he  sailed  fur  the  New 
Worid  with  the  purpose,  «s  is  generally  supposed,  of  colonizing  Ncw- 
fbundlimJ,  but  this  opinion  is  based  mainly  on  what  Is  known  of  his  scc- 
fjod  ottrmpt.  One  of  his  vcsiscls  was  lost,  but  he  arrived  safely  in 
England.  Four  yean  later  he  resumed  the  undertaking  under  more  cn- 
CDurai^ns  awpiccs,  but  with  a  more  disastrous  issue.  "  On  the  eve  of 
hts  departure,**   «ays    Bancroft,  "he  rrcciveil    from   Queen    Eliznhcth  a 

jcn  anchor  guided  by  a  lady,  a  token  of  the  quccn^s  regard."  He 
will*  five  vcvfcls  and  160  men,  and  arriving  in  Newfoundland,  ilis- 
ow«fvd  tnr  Cabot  tn  1497*  he  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession  in  tlic 
queen**  name,  xnd  u»ucd  leases  to  such  of  his  eom[>any  as  desired  them. 
But  the  spirit  of  colonisation,  with  its  hard  work  and  slow  rcsultft|  was 
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ahieal;  Ami  he  soon  proceeded  with  his  whole  company  lo  search  fur 
eil\*cr  mines.  Soon  the  largest  ship  was  wrecke<I  through  the  negligence 
of  the  crew,  an{!  mi>st  of  those  on  !»oanI  were  lost.  <jilbcrt  mjw  coii- 
dtideU  to  return  lo  England  with  what  remained.  On  the  voyage  h 
•CA'crc  «tonn  ara^,  and  he  was  earnestly  cnircntcd  lo  take  refuge  in  the 
lar^r  of  the  two  rL-maining  vck&cIs,  from  the  little  bark  of  only  ten 
ton*  in  which  he  hail  %c\.  out  for  the  ro:isting  voyage.  His  reply  hn*  he- 
conut  hikturic,  and  has  elicited  much  nilminitiun  fur  the  cahn  intrepidity 
it  dbplayt.  It  savon.,  however,  fully  as  much  of  fatalism  as  iff  piety, 
ami  though  hi«  action  may  Ik;  regarded  as  heroic  in  declining  to  abandon 
hu  juaocbtcs,  the  principle  implied  in  what  is  itself  a  mere  truism,  is 
more  podic  than  praiseworthy.  The  scene  is  thus  described,  with  all 
proper  occcMwrifs: 

**Thc  general,  sitting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  crietl  out  to 
tbcMc  in  the '  Hind  *:  *  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  us  by  land.' 
That  same  night  about  twelve  o'clock  the  lights  of  the  *  Squirrel '  sud- 
ilcnly  diuppearcd,  and  neither  the  ve^l  nor  any  of  its  crew  were  ever 
wen  again." 

HAWKINS,  DRAKE   AND  CAVENDISH. 

Thote  three  were  famous  English  navigators  of  the  period  we  have 
BOW  reached,  being  contcmjxiraries  of  Davis.  But  us  they  were  chiefly 
cngsgcd  in  combating  Spanish  domination  on  the  ocean,  they  hardly 
cocDc  witNn  the  scope  of  this  work.  In  prosecuting  their  pnramotuit 
pnrpoec  of  crippling  Spain,  they  contributed  s<ime  little  to  geographical 
knowtodge,  and  on  that  account  deserve  pacing  mention. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  h&s  the  bju]  distinction  of  being  the  first  English 
sUvc-trader,  and  in  pursuing  that  infamous  business  he  became  familiar 
with  the  west  cpaM  of  Africa,  He  suffered  heavy  loss  in  an  encounter 
Spanish  fleet  in  1567*  which  closed  his  "commercial"  career, 
him  the   trpporlunity  of  winning    distinction    hy    his    services 

inat  hU  personal  and  national  enemies.  He  helped  to  rout  the  Span- 
i»h  Armada  in  15NS,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  1595,  bis  efforts  were 
directed  againat  Spanish  trade  with  the  West  Indies.     His  voyages  in 


those  waters  increased  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  lh»t  portion 
of  the  Aaicricnii  coast. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  with  his  kinsman  Hawkins,  in  1567^  when 
they  were  ovenvhelmeil  hy  the  Spanish  fleets  and  hke  him  had  his  na- 
tional antip.ithics  influenced  by  the  sense  of  personal  loss.  From  1570 
to  his  death,  in  i595>  he  did  his  utmost  to  spread  havoc  amou^  the  Span- 
inh-American  fleets,  and  was  frequently  successful.  In  1573  he  gained 
a  view  of  the  Padfic  Ocean,  from  ihc  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  157S  he 
sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Maj^ellan  and  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  He  sailed  north  to  ^S"  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
Northwest  Passage  on  the  Pacific  side.  Failing  of  that  expedition,  he 
returned  to  what  is  now  San  Francisco,  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards.  He  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
Queen  of  England  and  named  it  New  Albion,  and  spent  several  weeks  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  He  gives  this  account  of  his  re- 
ception : 

t^Whcn  we  landed  they  appeared  to  be  greatly  astonished,  and 
showed  us  great  respect,  thinking  that  we  were  gods,  and  they 
received  us  with  a  great  deal  of  reverence.  As  long  as  we  remained  on 
shore  they  came  to  see  us,  bringing  us  bunches  of  beautiful  feathers  of 
all  colors,  and  sometimes  l<jbacco,  which  the  Indians  regard  as  an  herb, 
and  make  great  use  of.  Before  approaching  us  they  would  remain  at 
some  distance  in  a  respectful  attitude,  then,  making  a  long  harangue 
according  to  their  custom,  they  would  lay  down  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  approach,  offering  their  presents.  The  first  time  they  came  they 
were  accompanied  by  their  women,  who  remained  nt  some  distance;  but 
they  commenced  to  scratch  their  cheeks  and  tear  their  flesh,  making 
signs  of  lamentation,  which  was  altogether  inexplicable,  but  we  after- 
ward learned  that  it  was  a  form  of  sacrifice  or  offering  which  they  made 
to  us." 

Leaving  California,  Drake  crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  thence  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  visiting 
many  points,  most  of  them  previously  discovered,  and  reached  home, 
Nov.  3d,    1530,    after  an  absence   of  nearly    three  years,  being  the 
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fint  English  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  He  afterward  took  an  active 
part  in  the  defeat  uf  the  Spanish  ArmHtlUr  ami  in  the  English  ravages  on 
SpdnUh  commerce  in  the  West  Inttics.  He  was  so  engaged  with 
Hawkins  in  the  last  voyage  of  both  in  1595. 

Thomas  Cavendish^  or  Condish,  was  aliio  engaged  mainly  in  con- 
Aicts  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  sea;  and  in  1587,  with  three  small  ships 
Httcd  out  at  his  own  expense^  he  wrenched  much  plunder  from  the 
Spaniiih  settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  The  towns 
of  Paraca,  Cincha,  PiMin,  Paita,  and  the  island  of  Puna,  were  made  co 
disgorge  over  $3,000^000.  At  Aguatulio  he  seized  a  Spanish  gullcun, 
ur  trcABure-ship,  with  $121,000  and  other  booty  on  board.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  returned  home  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  arriving  at  Plymouth,  Sept.  9,  158S.  He  w:is  the 
Momd  Englishman  to  make  the  voyage  around  the  world.  •  In  1591  he 
act  out  again  with  fi%'c  vessels,  but  failed  in  his  efibrts  to  replenish  his 
ited  wealth,  and  died  in  1593  before  re-iching  the  English  coa^t.  lie 
credited  with  having  rendered  some  services  to  the  sciences  of  geogra- 
phy and  hydrography. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DAVIS  SENT  OUT — TRADES  WITH  NATIVES  OF  GREENLAHD  —  GRBAT 
DANGER  IN  THE  ICE  —  PASSES  HUDSON*S  DAY  —  HALEUill  IN 
SEAItCH    OF  GOLD — DISAPPOINTMENT — CONFINED    IN    THE    TOWER. 

Notwithtitindin^  previous  disapjxjmtments — so  tenacious  is  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  an  idea  once  .nrdcntly  embraced — the  London  merchants 
could  not  entirely  abandon  the  hope  of  finding'  a  [xissagc  to  Cathay. 
Once  more,  aftt-r  a  respite  of  scvctt  ycurs,  several  of  them  "cist  in  their 
adventure"  and  dispatched  Captain  John  Dnvis,in  1585,  with  two  ships, 
the  Sunshine  ami  the  Moonshine,  of  fifty  and  thirty. five  tons  rcspert- 
ively.  Though  the  El  Dorado  of  Labrador  had  disappeared  in  the 
flumes  of  the  assaycr  of  Frobtsher's  orc,tJaerc  was  yetiio  invincible  dem- 
onstration that  a  Northwest  Passage  could  not  be  found.  They  probably 
fell,  OS  men  have  often  felt  before  and  since,  that  if  they  hod  not  allowed 
themselves  to  be  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  by  the  gold  mania 
of  1576-S,  the  route  to  China  might  liave  been  laid  bare,  and  the  wares 
of  the  East  brought  to  London  by  way  of  Labrador.  It  was  worth  an- 
other effort;  and  so  they  sent  out  Davis,  a  navigator  of  unquestioned 
ability;  and  with  a  refinement  of  thoughtful  attention  aupposetf  to  be  for- 
eign to  the  niliids  of  mercenary  traders,  they  furnished  hlin  with  a  bund 
of  luusic — the  number  and  kind  of  instrumcnl->  not  stated — "  to  cheer 
and  recreate  the  spirits  of  the  natives."  Cunning  traders,  had  they 
learned  that  to  bewitch  the  natives  with  music  was  a  good  investment 
toward  getting  furs  cheap? 

July  the  30th,  forty-three  days  out,  Davis  discovered  what  he 
named  the  Land  of  Desolation,  which  is  a  niuclv  more  ajjpro- 
priatc  designation  than  the  misnomer  Greenland,  which  it  bears.  In 
Gilbert  Bay  he  trailed  advantageously  with  the  natives,  giving  glass 
beads  and  other  trinkets  for  valuable  furs.   A  few  days  afterward,  allured 
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doabtlett  by  the  music  of  the  band  so  thoughtfully  sent  forward  by 
thdr  London  sympathizers  "  to  recrente  their  hpirlts,"  and  of  which  the 
firal  lot  of  nuUve  traders  had  spread  the  fame  far  and  near  through  the 
camps  of  the  Esquimnux,  no  Ies9  than  thirty-seven  canoes  surroundcU 
the  EngH^h  stups.  On  the  6th  of  August  they  came  in  sight  of  a  high 
mountain — the  Sukkcrtoppcn — and  sailing  still  iiorthwesi  they  reuchetl 
Unci  at  66*^  40'  free  from  "  the  pesters  of  ice,  and  ankered  in  a  very 
lair  rode."  D.ivis  thought  he  had  rcachcfl  the  entrance  to  the  sea  wliich 
communicated  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  explored  the  regior*  of  Cum- 
berland Sound  and  the  entrance  to  Frobishcr  and  Hudson  Straits  giv- 
ing  names  to  the  Bay  of  Tatniaw,  ■'*"*I  ^"  *hc  Capes  Uyer  and  WaUing. 
ham,  and  relumed  to  England. 

In  1586  DnNis  was  put  in  command  of  four  vessels — the  two  of  the 
previous  voyage,  together  with  the  **Mennaid'*  and  the  "North  Star.^ 
On  June  39,  when  fifty-three  days  out,  he  again  rcachc*!  Greenland, 
at  64*^,  wliencc  he  sent  the  "  Sunshine"  and  "  North  Star"  along  the 
c»l  coast  to  seek  a  patisagc  farther  north,  while  with  the  other  two  he 
procccdef]  to  follow  up  his  mvcsttgalion&  of  the  previous  year  on  the 
wc»t  side  through  the  strait  called  after  his  name,  advancing  as  far  as 
69**.  The  ice  was  found  more  massive  than  on  the  previous  year.  One 
L'at  field  wa^  encountered  in  the  middle  of  July  which  it  look  thirteen 
(iiiys  Xn  pa*6.  The  wind  from  off  the  ice  so  froze  the  ropes  and  sails 
tJiat  his  men  became  discouraged  ami  pathetically  admonished  him  that 
**  by  his  over-bnldness  he  mi>rht  cause  their  widows  and  fatherless  chil- 
iJren  to  give  him  bitter  curses."  He  thereupon  retraced  his  course,  and 
after  some  further  exploration  of  the  region  of  Cumberland  Sound  and 
a  conflict  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  which  three  of  his  men  were  killed 
and  two  wounded,  he  returned  to  England,  unsuccessful  but  hopeful. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  had  reduced  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  almost  to  n  certainly. 

May  15,  15S7,  he  left  London  with  the  "  Sunshine,"  "Elizabctli,** 
••  Dartmouth"  and  "  Helen,"  and  arrived  on  the  crtast  of  Greenland, 
June    i^ih.     Tht*    r<x|)edition  was  fitted  out  on  the  express  condition 

t  the  ex]w>nM.*4   •ilumld  he    lightened  hy    fishing  whenever  practicable. 
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For  this  purpose  two  of  their  vessels  were  left  near  the  scene  of  their 
former  uxploratitms,  while  with  the  others  he  pushed  forward  in  Baffin's 
Bay  as  far  as  72"  i2\  naming  the  hig^hest  point  he  reacheil  Sanderson's 
Hope,  in  honor  of  his  chief  pntron — falling  short  of  the  latitude  of  Uper- 
navik  about  half  of  one  degree.  Again  stopped  by  the  ice  and  forced  to 
go  back,  he  made  some-  further  explorations  lower  down.  He  pa^ised 
the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  failing  to  find  the  two-vessels  at  the 
app-jinted  rendezvous,  he  returned  to  England  wliither  they  had  pre- 
ceded hinT.  Though  undaunted,  and  hopeful  of  final  success,  he  could  not 
secure  an  outfit  for  a  fourth  trial,  and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
project.  The  results  of  his  voyages  were  important  geographically, 
but  the  English  merchants  were  more  affected  by  the  financial  aspects, 
as  their  ardor  h.id  liecn  cfTectually  chilled  by  six  succcs^vt  disappoint- 
ments in  twelve  ye;irs. 

VOYAGES   OF   RALEIGH. 

It  is  not  as  the  founder  of  the  Roanoke  Colony,  tn  America,  nor  as 
soldier  in  France  or  Ireland,  nor  yet  as  a  favorite  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, or  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  nor  even  as  one  of  the  most 
renowned  and  remarkable  men  of  his  uge,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
finds  a  plrtcc  in  this  history  of  jjreat  navigators.  His  two  voyages  to 
Guiana  and  persevering  attempts  to  find  the  El  Dorado  of  the  age,  the 
fahlod  paradise  of  gold-seeken;,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  list. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1595,  Raleigh  sailed  from  England  with 
6ve  ships  and  100  soldiers,  besides  seamen,  officers,  ami  Mime  gentlemen 
volunteers,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana. 

Arriving  at  Fastaventura  in  the  Canaries,  he  took  on  board  fresh 
supplies  of  water,  and  after  a  stay  of  four  days,  proceeded  to  Tcncrific,' 
where  he  w-is  met  by  one  of  hi<i  captains.  Waiting  eight  days  in  vain 
for  the  appearance  of  Captain  Brereton,  he  sailed  for  Trinidad,  where 
he  met  Whiddon,  another  of  his  captains.  De  IBcrrco,  Spanish  com- 
mander of  Trinidad,  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  Raleigh,  forbade,  under  ■ 
pain  of  death,  all  intercourse  with  the  English,  Raleigh  landed  underi 
cover  of  night  with   100  men,  burnct!  the   town  of  Sl  Joseph,  and  tooki 


BerreOf  vrith  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  aboard  his  vessel  as 
priftonenL.  Me  was  here  joine*!  hy  two  vessels  of  liis  squadron  under 
command  of  Giffurd  and  Knynin.  They  proceeded  at  onco  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco^  and  after  passing  tlirough  a  number  of  islands  at 


«R  WALTMH    ■AUBOII. 


its  mouth,  ascended  the  river  a  distance  of  400  miles.     He  failed  to  find 

ManoA,  the  city  of  gold  and  gcm%  unsurpawed  in  grandeur  and  ma[jnifi- 

F,  and  in  compariiwm  vrith  which,  the  riches  of  Mexico   and   Peru 

'dwindled  into  in^i^ificancc.     All  this  and  more,  Raleigh  learne<i  from 

bb  Spaniah  captives  and  Indian  visitors.     To  which  they  kindly  added — 


ji 
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it  costs  l)ut  little  to  enlarge^  when  one  draws  on  his  imagination  for 
facts — tiiat  there  was  no  winter  at  Manoa,  and  no  yckncss  ;  that  the  soil 
wan  excencnt ;  that  there  was  abundance  of  game  ;  and  that  the  songs 
of  hxvXf,  filled  the  air  with  a  perpetual  concert.  The  emperor  of  Manoa 
was,  however,  a  mightv  potentate,  and  Raleijyh  with  his  Kandful  of  men 
would  l>e  foolhanlv  to  attempt  to  cope  with  him.  His  people  were  high- 
ly civilized  and  jealous  of  (heir  immcnNC  treasures —  within  llwir 
territory  there  existed  a  mountain  of  gold — and  it  would  be  rash  to  at- 
tack them.  Raleigh  fcU  otherwise,  and  pressing  his  Indian  informant 
to  net  as  guide,  he  w.is  astounded  to  learn  from  his  lips  that  Manoa  had 
been  submcrgcti  and  was  then  under  water,  as  was  no  doubt  the  golden 
mountain.  He  might  have  added  that  it  was  the  native  version  of  the 
story  of  Atlinntis,  as  paraphrased  from  what  they  had  heard  from  the 
Spaniards  or  other  visitors.  Though  Raleigh  may  not  have  believed  all 
that  he  had  l>ccn  told,  it  is  clear  that  these  marvelous  stories  had  their 
influence  upon  his  imagination  and  judgment,  for  he  says  : 

"Some  may  perhaps  think  that  I  am  enthusiastic  and  visionary;  but 
why  should  I  have  undertaken  this  enterprise  if  1  was  not  convinced 
that  this  land  of  Guiana  w-is  a  country  abounding  in  gold?  Whiddon 
and  Milechappe,  our  surgeon,  have  brought  me  many  precious  stones 
which  resemble  siipphircs.  I  have  shown  these  stones  to  many  people 
in  Orinoco,  who  have  assured  me  that  there  is  n  mountain  full  of 
them." 

He  retxjmcd  to  England  before  the  close  of  the  year  1595,  but  through 
all  the  honors  as  well  as  trials  which  inttrvcntd  l>clwecn  his  first  and 
second  voyages,  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  lost  the  hope  of  making  rich 
discoveries  on  tho  Orinoco.  Upon  his  release  from  the  Tower  in  1615, 
after  a  confinement  of  thirteen  years,  wc  find  him  at  once  busying  him- 
self about  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  lie  soiled  in  1617  with  thirteen 
vessels  and  a  considerable  Ixnly  of  men,  for  the  cxpcctition  of  great  re- 
suits  ran  high,  and  bis  personal  popularity  had  been  much  increased 
through  sympathy  for  his  undeserved  punishment.  Arriving  on  thai 
coast  of  Guiana,  he  dispatched  an  exploring  ]:arty  up  the  Orinoco.  At 
St.  Thomas  they  encountered  the  SpaniarctR  and  were  driven  back  with 


[CHAPTER   VI. 

VOYAGES   OF     THE     DUTCH — NORTHKAST     PASSAGE     ACAIX BARBN'TZ 

KBACKES    ORANGE      ISLANDS GSRRIT      DB    VBER — SICKNESS    AND 

DEATH — SURROUNDED     BY    BEARS     AND     FOXES— REAPPEARANCE 

OP    THE    SUN— BURIAL    OF    BARHNTZ VOYAGE    OF    VAN    NOCRT 

FIGUT    WITH    PATAOONIANS DEFEAT    THE    SPANISH. 

Tliis  brave,  enterprising,  and  industrious  people  had  scarcely  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  indcpendciioe,  when  they  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  age— another  route  to  India.  In- 
deed, lh;it  independence  was  not  yet  acknowledged  by  their  late  masters, 
anil  the  formni  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Netherlands  to  a  place  in 
the  family  of  nations,  was  stubbornly  reaiated  by  their  oppressors  until 
1609.  The  narrow  limits  of  tl\e  "Seven  Provinces"  naturally  impelled 
tlicin  to  seek  a  position  among  maritime  States.  And  us  the  southern 
avenues  to  the  coveted  commerce  of  the  East  were  controlled  by  Spain, 
they  were  driven,  like  the  English,  to  search  in  northern  latitudes  for  a 
route  to  China.  Their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  cxplomtion  of 
the  Northeast  Passage.  And  as  a  practical  convenience  toward  the  ex- 
ecution nf  that  project,  they  proceedetl  to  establish  trading  posts  at  Kola, 
in  LapUmd,  and  :it  Archangel,  in  Russia.  The  failure  of  the  English  to 
penetrate  the  Straits  of  Karii  suggested  the  idea  of  going  to  the  north  of 
Nova  Zembta,  in  which  they  were  encournged  by  the  counsels  and  sug- 
gestions of  Peter  PInucius,  an  adept  in  the  nautical  science  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  a  distinguished  theologian  and  astronomer. 

THE    NORTHEAST    PASSAGE    AGAIN. 

In  1594  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  Enkhuysen  and  MJddelburg 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  three  vr^sels  to  institute  a  search  for  the  North- 
east Passage.     The  command  of  these    they   gave  to  Cornelius  Corne- 
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Uzoon,  Brant  Ysbrantzoon,  and  Willem  Barentz,  of  whom  the  last 
h**  become  the  most  famoas.  They  left  the  Texcl  on  June  6th,  with 
Baraitx  in  command  of  the  "Mercury."  Having"  reached  the  coast  of 
Laplsnd,  tlicy  procecilud  eastward  toward  Nova  Zcmbla,  where  they 
liivided.  Barcntx,  keeping  to  the  west  of  that  island,  struck  toward 
the  north;  the  other  two  conlinuetl  in  the  same  direction  as  before  until 
they  reachc*!  whst  they  called  Vaigats  (Wind-hole)  Strait,  south  of 
Kan  Strait,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Vaigats  Island.  It  was  this 
Kara  Strait  that  the  English  had  found  impjissable  by  reason  of  the  ice 
gorge  which  they  there  encountered.  The  Dutch,  more  fortunate  in 
having  gone  farther  <.outh,  and  in  experiencing  n  more  favorable  season, 
made  ilirir  way  through,  though  with  the    utmost   difficnlty. 

Arriving  at  the  caKicni  cntnince  of  the  strait,  they  saw  to  their  great  de- 
light a  fine  rxpaase  of  blue  open  sea  stretching  to  the  horizon,  now  known 
a*  the  Gulf  of  Kara.  Finding,  too,  that  the  land  to  their  right  receded 
npklly  to  the  southeast,  they  felt  triumphant.  They  had  solved  the 
great  problem;  the  promontory  they  had  just  doubled  could  be  no 
other  than  the  famous  Cape  TabU  of  Pliny,  and  but  four  hundred  miles 
of  ftca  hcparated  them  from  Canton,  in  China.  They  did  nut  know 
that  they  were  distant  from  the  northeastern  point  of  Asia  I30°,  or 
ooe-third  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe.  Entirely  satisfied 
of  the  iramcasc  value  of  their  discovery,  they  hastened  back  full  of 
patriocic  enthusiasm  for  the  fame  and  profit  of  their  young  country,  to 
enable  the  government  to  take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  fruits 
of  ihcir  prodigious  success.  Meanwhile  Barentz  had  doubled  Cape 
Nuaau  and,  July  icjth,  encountered  great  fields  of  ice,  through  which 
ho  fought  his  anluouii  way  until  he  reached  Orange  Islands  at  the 
north  of  Nova  Zcmbln,  latitude  77*1  early  in  August.  He  ascertained 
the  latititdcs  of  several  points  with  rare  precision  for  those  days,  and 
prooDcdod  to  make  the  homeward  voyage.  On  his  way  he  niel  his 
fonner  oamponioas  on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  and  the  disgusted  Barentz, 
with  the  exultant  Brunt  and  Cornelius,  returned  together  to  the  Tcxel. 

The  merchants  of   Rotterdam   now  combined  with  those  of  the 
three  cities  interested  in  the  former  venture,  and  together   ihey  fiiteil 
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out  six  vessels  for  a  gccoiid  voyage,  laden  mth  wares  for  the  Kastem 
markeL  Tlus  squadron  was  placed  under  the  supreme  commanii  of 
James  Van  IleeinskerUc,  with  Barentz  as  chief  pilot.  To  it  was  added 
a  yacht,  the  sole  duty  of  which  was  to  serve  as  a  dispatch  boat  to 
bring  back  the  tidings  that  the  fleet  had  safely  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Kara.  Hut  merchants  and  voyagers  were  tloomed  to  disappointment. 
The  Vaixats  Strait  was  found  impassable^  bein^  blocktil  by  huge 
nia.<ises  of  ice  which  defied  the  continued  efforts  of  the  determined  mar- 
iners. Finding  that  the  tmpoHKthle  would  not  yickt  to  their  wishes  or 
exertions,  Ihey  sadly  retraced  their  course,  and  arrived  in  the  Tcxel, 
Sept.  iS,  1595,  with  feelings  quite  different  from  their  predecessors*  of 
the  previous  year. 

Yet  another  trial  was  decided  upon,  and  May  16,  1596,  two  vessels 
were  sent  out  under  command  of  Heemskerke  and  John  Comclizoun 
Rijp  or  Ryp,  with  Barentz  again  as  pilot,  nnd  Gerrit  de  Veer,  who 
became  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  as  mate.  P;Lssing  the  .Shetland  and 
Faroe  Islands,  they  encountered  ice  on  the  5th  of  June  before  reaching 
Bear  Island,  where  they  landed  on  the  i  ith,  and  which  they  so  named 
because  there  they  had  found  and  killed  a  Iwar.  On  the  19th  they  discovered 
the  land  which  llicy  named  Spitzbcrgen,  mid  which  they  supposed  was 
a  part  of  Greenland.  They  explored  the  west  coast  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  north,  but  were  compelled  by  the  ice  to  fall  back  on  Bear 
Island.  Here  the  vessels  separated,  Heemskerke  and  Barentz  slowly 
making  their  way  through  the  ice  toward  Nova  Zembla,  having  hcanl 
that  from  the  highest  points  of  Onmge  Island  the  open  sea  hud  been 
aeen  to  the  southeast 

On  the  16th  of  July  they  reached  the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla, 
then  known  to  western  navigators  as  Willoughhy's  Island.  Pro- 
ceeding northward  they  doubkd  Cape  Nassau  on  the  6th  of  August, 
and  the  Orange  Islands  some  days  later.  Having  reached  thJ 
same  latitude  previously  attained  by  Barcnt/.  in  his  first  voyage,  they  were 
compelled  by  the  ice  to  turn  south  on  the  eastern  coast,  where' Ihey  soon 
bcome  ice-locked  in  a  small  harbor,  luiitude  75-  43-^-,„  ^hich  they  had 
taken  refuge.    '^  The  cakes  of  ice, "  says  De  Veer,  u  b,.g^,^  ^„  pjj^ 
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around  the  ship  on  all  sides,  and  pre&sed  against  it  so  closely,  that  it  com- 
menced to  crack  and  give  way,  and  tt  seemed  as  if  the  vessel  would 
break  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  and  when  the  ice  moved  il  pushed 
and  raised  the  ship  as  if  some  huge  machine  were  elevatin];  it  ia 
the  air." 

Giving  tip  all  hope  of  extracting^  themselves  from  the  ice,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  effect  a  landing,  and  transport  provisions  on  shore  for  a 
winter's  sojourn  in  that  inhosjiitable  region.  A  few  days  later  some 
of  the  men  discovered  a  river  some  nine  miles  in  the  interior,  on  which 
they  found  floating  n  considerable  quantity  of  wooil.  They  also  found 
trucks  of  the  henr  .-ind  the  siiiga,  a  species  of  antelope.  A  quantity  of 
driftwotxl,  probably  from  Siberia^  was  found  on  the  shore,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  build  a  warm  cabiu,  large  enough  to  hold  them  nil,  besides 
having  abundant  firewood,  "  for  all  that  cold  winter,  which  we  knew," 
says  De  Veer,  «  would  fall  out  to  be  extremely  hitter."  They  were  sev- 
enteen in  number,  and  under  wise,  careful  and  competent  leadership. 

By  the  33d  of  September  the  ground  hud  frozen  so  hard  that  they  could 
not  dig  a  grave  for  their  deceased  comrade,  the  carpenter,  who,  though 
he  would  have  been  sj>ecially  useful  in  the  construction  of  their  winter 
quarters,  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  They 
buried  hinj  in  a  cleft  in  tlie  rocks.  On  the  2d  of  October  their  house  was 
completed,  some  of  the  ship's  furniture  being  used  in  its  construction. 
As  they  grew  apprehensive  that  the  vessel  would  soon  go  to  pieces,  they 
began  to  sleep  ashore  on  tlie  12th  of  October;  and  soon  after  they 
carried  ashore  everything  that  could  be  of  use  to  them.  They  began 
immediately  to  reduce  the  daily  rations,  fearing  their  supplies  would  not 
hold  onL  A  chimney  was  erected  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
a  place  was  rcscr\'ed  near  the  central  fire-place  for  a  sick  comrade.  On 
broad  shelves,  or  bunks  around  the  walls,  they  placed  their  beds,  and 
from  a  large  cask  they  extemporized  a  bath  tub,  the  surgcun  insisting  on 
cleanliness  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
sun  soon  disappeared  entirety,  and  they  had  fairly  entered  on  the  long 
an<I  dreary  winter.  **  We  looked  pitifully  one  upon  the  other,"  says  De 
tr  that  if  the  extremity  of  cold  grew  to  be  more 
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and  more,  we  should  all  die  there  of  cold,  for  that  what  fire  soever  we 
made,  wuuld  not  warm  us.** 

A  Dutch  clock  transferred  from  the  ship  helped  in  remind  ihcm  of 
home,  :n  well  as  to  mark  the  slow  march  of  time.  The  house  was  suoii 
covered  with  snow  keveral  feet  deep»  and  tu  get  out  they  tiad  to  tunnel  a 
pathway.  During  one  period  of  adverse  winds  for  four  davs  the  fire 
would  not  hum,  and  the  ice  grew  two  inches  thick  on  ihe  sides  nf  their 
bonks  while  their  clothes  were  thickly  covercil  with  frobi.  In  n.  short 
tinic  they  b^an  to  be  surrounded  by  liears  and  foxcx,  who  thrcaiencd  lo 
tear  the  roof  ofT  the  house;  and  the  foxes  learned  tu  climb  down  the 
chimney.  They  trapped  several  of  these,  and  shot  some  bears,  the  skins 
of  both  proving  a  jjreat  help  in  warding  tiH  the  intense  cold.  They 
Baed  the  flesh  of  the  foxes  for  food,  but  through  .some  unaccountable 
prejtKlioc  they  failed  to  utilize  the  more  valuable  bearVmcat,  which 
would  have  been  a  great  preventive  of  the  scurvy,  from  which  they 
sufiered. 

Early  in  December  a  violent  storm  arose,  blowing  from  the  northeast 
and  producing  intense  cold,  when  they  made  a  great  Hre  of  coal,  winch 
tbey  brought  from  the  vessel.  Closing  every  crevice,  and  even  the 
chimney,  to  retain  the  genial  warmth,  they  soon  began  to  complain  of 
dtrrinm,  whereupon  one  ran  to  open  the  door  and  another  the  chimney, 
when  they  reco^'ered.  Notwithstanding  their  constant  privatiuns,  nnd 
often  intense  sufferings  in  e«ceptional  weather,  they  labored  lo  maintain 
a  cheerful  spirit.  On  January  the  5th  ( 1597),  the  eve  of  Twelfth  Night, 
a  feaat  long  celebrated  throughout  all  parts  of  Europe,  tliey  proposed  to 
have  a  Utile  merriment  suitable  to  the  occasion.  **  Wc  prayed  our 
Master,*'  says  Dc  Veer,  "  that  we  might  be  merry,  and  said  that  wc 
were  content  to  spend  some  of  the  wine  that  night  which  we  had  spared, 
aod  wrhich  was  our  share  (half  a  pint)  every  second  <Iay,  and  whereof  for 

lin  days  we  had  not  drunk.  And  so  that  night  wc  made  merry,  and 
loU  for  king.  And  thereof  we  hat!  two  pounds  of  meal,  whereof 
wv  mode  p«ncakc«  with  oil,  and  every  m.in  had  a  white  bui^cuit,  which 
«re  fopt  in  the  wine.  And  so  supposing  that  wc  were  in  our  own  coun- 
ti^t  iumI  amongst  our  frtcmls,  it  comforted  us  as  wcU  as  tf  wc  had  made 
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a  great  banquet  in  our  own  house.  And  wc  also  matlc  trinkets,  and  oar 
gunner  was  made  king  lit  Novaya  Zcmlya,  which  is  at  least  Soo  niiln 
long,  and  lyetli  between  two  sens." 

January  24th  the  sun  rcuppcartnl,  in<I  though  they  lost,  the  %avM 
day,  one  o(  their  number  who  had  Itecn  ill  all  winter,  their  hopes  nse 
hijjher;  and  on  the  aSth,  the  day  beinj;  fine,  they  played  a  giinic  of  hall 
in  the  bniciiig  northern  air.  Early  in  March  the  ice  hegan  to  move,  hut 
they  coidd  not  vei  leave  their  tjiiartei's..  April  15th  they  visited  the 
ship,  which  they  found  in  hcttcr  condition  than  they  had  anticipated. 
May  1st  the  men  thought  they  might  leave,  but  the  more  expericDced 
Barentz  declared  thiy  wnuUI  Imve  to  widt  a  mcmth,  as  the  vessel  couW 
not  he  liberated  soiiiier;  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  w*ould  be 
fouiird  seaworthy.  In  the  event  of  her  proving  unsafe  he  promiKd 
that  they  would  rig  out  the  two  boats  for  the  homeward  voya|;e.  On 
the  20th,  becoming  NiitiftHed  that  the  ship  mwst  hn  abandoned,  they  l»egan 
witli  a  will  to  get  the  boals  in  readiness.  It  was,  however,  the  miildlc 
of  June  before  they  took  leave  of  their  late  rcsi^letiee,  and,  doubtless  not 
without  misgivings,  truNted  themselves  to  their  frail  crafls  for  so  long  t 
voyage,  Barents:  inclosed  a  record  of  their  mishap  in  a  gun  bomli 
which  he  f.-wtened  to  the  chimney,  that  should  a  Kcarch  party  be  sent, 
they  might  learn  their  fate.  They  proceeded  by  the  way  they  had  come 
and  in  a  short  time  reached  Orange  Island. 

In  the  interval,  and  when  only  four  days  out,  the  boate  got  hcmincd  b 
by  enormous  blocks  of  ice,  and  giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  they  silently 
ItKik  leave  of  each  other.  But  De  Veer,  with  the  instinct  of  sclf-preser\Ti- 
lion,  taking  the  end  of  a  strong  rope  ui  bis  hand,  clambered  fruin  block  to 
block  until  he  reached  a  large  floe,  on  which  they  succeeded  in  getting  Rnl 
the  sick,  then  the  stores,  and  finally  the  two  boats  safely  landed — a  featoflen 
performed  .since,  but  for  those  davs  of  inexperience  it  can  he  regarded  us 
nothing  le^s  than  a  lirilliant  stroke  of  genius.  The  boats  had  been  badly 
nipped,  and  they  repaired  them  as  well  as  they  could  on  the  ice  floe.  Heit 
it  was  that  Barent/.,  and  one  of  the  sailors,  Nichoiax  Amlrien,  died.  Oo 
the  30th  of  June,  while  flnnting  northward  with  the  ice,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Nova  Zeniblii,  the  worthy  pilot  closed   the  voyage  of  his  life,  dviitt 
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vrry  unexpectedly  to  the  men,  thoujrh  npparenily  not  to  himself.  '■■'  The 
death  nt*  Witliam  Bnrciitjc  mndr  uh  »II  ttel  very  sat),  «eeinjf  that  he  was 
our  principal  ji^uidc  and  pilot,  and  one  in  whotn  we  had  every  confidence. 
Bui  wc  could  nnt  resist  the  will  ot'G<.Kl,  and  this  thought  mude  us  calm," 
•■yB  the  faithful  chronicler. 

Aitcr  committing  the  remains  of  Barcntz  to  the  deep,  nnd  fre- 
HHpently  baling  their  repaired  boitts  to  keep  thetn  from  sinking,  they 
VKcccedcd  in  reaching  Cujjo  Nassau.  Hauling  the  larger  boat  ashore 
for  rep«irs  she  was  upset,  and  they  lost  nearly  all  their  provisions  nnd 
came  mrry  near  losing  their  lives.  On  the  19th  of  July  they  again  put 
to  lea,  and  on  the  iSth  they  had  reached  the  southcni  piint  of  the 
bland.  In  the  o|>en  wa  beyond  the  boats  became  (separated  in  a  fog, 
and  did  not  again  meet  until  they  reached  Cape  Kaninu,  at  the  enlr.-ince 
to  the  White  Sea.  Meanwhile,  their  scanty  stores  had  been  supple- 
mentcd  from  time  to  time  by  the  kindness  of  RuHsiaii  iishcrmcn  with 
whom  they  chanced  to  fall  in.  This,  with  rigid  «elf-denial  in  the  use 
of  what  rcmfline<l  of  their  original  stock,  prevented  them  from  dyiixg 
of  ftarvation.  They  now  learned  that  at  Kola  they  would  find  three 
Tfatnlt  of  their  country  getting  ready  to    return  to    Holland. 

Sending  one  of  their  number  across  the  gulf  with  a  Lapp  guide,  he  re- 
turned in  three  days  with  a  letter  «igncd  John  C.  Rijp,  the  commander 
of  the  second  ship,  from  which  t)iey  hud  become  separated  thirteen 
months  before.  Sept.  30,  Rijp  fnllowed  with  a  boat-load  of  provisions, 
and  conveyed  his  countrymen  to  Kola,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam. 
They  had  been  104  days  in  performing  the  trip  from  their  winter 
quartcn  to  Cape  Kanine.  Four  of  the  seventeen  h.id  diwi;  the 
thirteen  survivors  were  welcomed  home  with  much  enthusiasm,  and 
entertaine<i  at  the  expense  of  the  city  until  they  had  received  the  money 
chat  wa*  due  them.  Ten  year*  later,  in  1607,  Hcemskerke  received 
the  command  of  a  fleet  o^  twenty-six  vessels,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  naval 
battle  with  the  Spaniards. 

VOYAGE  OF  VAN   NOORT. 

On    the    id   of  July,    1598,    Oliver   Van  Noort,    a    young    but 
•Xparieoced  navigatnt,  Icfi  Amsterdam  with  two  shipS|  two  yachts  and 


34S  men.  The  second  in  command  was  James  Claaz  d'Ulpcnda,  and 
able  English  seaman  named  Melis,  was  pilot.  The  Noithwe&t  Pas- 
re  had  been  &ought  in  vain  by  the  English,  and  the  Northeast  one 
by  both  English  and  Dutch,  with  substantially  the  same  rcsulL  For, 
although  a  route  had  been  discovered,  it  proved  impracticable  or  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  ice  blockade  to  which  it  was  subject.  Il  became 
necessary  then  to  abandon  all  hope  of  share  in  the  profitable  trafHc 
with  the  East,  or  else  break  up  the  Spanish  monopoly  of  the  southern 
route  by  the  Cape  of  GcxhI  Hope. 

The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  Van  Noort,  with  his  little 
band  of  348  men,  undertook  to  fight  his  way  to  the  Spice  Islands,  if  he 
could  not  succeed  in  eluding  the  watclifulncss  of  his  enemies.  Knowing 
that  the  route  by  ihc  Straits  of  Magellan  was  the  least  frequented  by 
the  Spaniards,  he  determined  on  pursuing  that  course.  After  touching 
at  Gorcc,  they  landed  on  Prince's  Island,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where 
they  lost  twcnly-onc  men  including  the  pilot  and  a  brother  of  Van 
Noort,  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  They  discovered  Annobon 
Island  on  Jan.  5,  I599)  arid  sailed  thence  for  tlie  coast  of  Brazil.  Driven 
off  by  the  hostile  Portuguese  and  natives  with  the  low  of  seven  men, 
they  reached  a  small  island  off  the  coast,  where  they  found  ft^esh  pro- 
visions and  water,  of  which  they  were  much  in  need.  The  admirars  ship 
was  injured  by  being  driven  on  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Island  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  one  of  the  yachts  was  abandoned  for  want  of  men.  Noort 
also  lost  one  of  his  captains,  who  w.is  buried  at  Port  Desire.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Patagonians,  losing  some  men,  but  wreaking  a  ter- 
rible revenge;  thfy  annihilated  the  whole  tribe.  This  was  but  a  few 
days  before  the  close  of  the  year  1599.  Some  weeks  later  they  lost  one 
of  the  two  larger  vessels  in  a  storm,  and  the  squadron  was  reduced  to 
the  flag-ship  and  one  yacht. 

But  now  their  fortunes  began  to  mend.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
the  natives  of  some  islands  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  they  had  reached 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  rich  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Chili  and  Peru  afforded  opportunities  for  plunder  of  which  Noort  and  his 
men  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.     In  those  days  English  and  Dutch 
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as  well  aft  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  were  guilty  of  cruelties  nnd  outrH&:es 
on  non-com hatants  and  their  clefen««:less  cities,  which  would  now  send  a 
thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Their  own  men  too,  on 
the  ^ightc^t  presumption  of  insubordination  or  discontent,  were  treated 
with  a  barharism  equally  inhuman.  They  nailed  them  by  their  hands  to 
the  masts,  .ibandonctl  them  on  desert  islands,  or— most  humane  of  all 
the    pennltt<»  known  to  th:it  bloody  period — put  them  to  death. 

It  was  jibout  the  middle  of  September,  t6oo,  when  they  bore  away 
from  the  American  coast  to  cross  the  Pacific.  They  reached  the  Philip- 
pine Island<(,  Oct.  14,  where  they  took  vengeance  on  the  Portuguese 
for  the  filaughlcr  of  their  comrades.  But  they  were  swayed  more  by  a 
spirit  of  cruelty  itnd  rapacity  than  of  rctributJun  for  injuries  received,  for 
even  the  Chines  junks  which  they  encountered  in  these  eastern  waters 
sharrd  the  s.ime  fate  as  the  ships  and  settlements  of  their  western  ene- 
mies, the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  truth,  the  authorized  naval  forces 
of  those  days  were  but  little  belter  than  frecbootcre  and  pirates,  and 
ofben  fell  l>elow  the  standanl  of  the  outlawed  buccaneers.  Finally  the 
Dutch  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  ships  which  gave  them  battle.  In  this 
enptgcment  they  lost  five  mei]  killed,  and  twcnty-five  taken  prisoners, 
and  about  as  many  wounded.  They  also  lost  one  of  their  shi{>s;  but  the 
Spaniards  lost  two  hundred  men,  n\\%\  their  (lag-ship  took  rire  nnd  was 
dcMroye«l.  Noort,  now  in  commandof  only  a  single  vessel,  had  the  pecu- 
liar good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  rich  prize,  a  vessel  of  the  enemy  Inden 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices  which  he  capturiHi  in  the  waters  of  Bor- 
neo. He  made  all  haste  to  reach  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
arrived  at  Rotterdam,  Aug.  36,  1601,  after  a  voyage  of  over  three 
ycanu  He  waj^  the  first  of  his  country  to  circumnavigate  the  world;  and 
hblast  piece  of  success  reimbursed  his  patrons  for  the  outlay  incurred. 
But  what  was  of  more  importance  he  had  shown  his  countrymen  that 
the  Spaniards  were  not  more  invincible  on  the  ocean  than  they  had 
already  found  them  on  the  land.  The  history  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year,  and  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  Van  Noort  survived  his  return  at 
ieast  ten  years,  Itcing  on  record  as  late  as  161 1. 
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But,  although  this  famous  voyage  attractetl  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  won  great  ere  lit  for  Van  Moort  among  his  countrymen  for  the  skill 
and  courajie  he  had  tlispUiyed,  il  was  of  little  commercial  advantage. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  Van  Noort's  expedition,  a  squadron  of  five 
shipSf  fitted  out  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  merchant  Verhagen,  left 
Rotterdam  under  the  command  of  James  Mahu,  with  the  famous  Eng- 
lislitnan,  William  Adams,  as  pilot,  and  Sebald  dc  Wecrt  as  captain  of  one 
of  the  vessels.  They  lingercil  too  lon^  un  the  African  coast,  losing 
Mahu  and  some  of  the  crews.  Re.iching  the  Straits  of  Magellan  they 
were  dctainnl  therein  five  months  by  adverse  winds,  and  suffered  much 
from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  m-cessity  of  eating  raw  her"bs  and  shi-ll-fish,  which  pro- 
duced disease,  and  addeil  to  their  misery.  Some  of  the  ships  finally 
eflfected  a  pxssage  into  the  Pacific,  but  were  dispersed  in  a  storm.  Adams 
succeeded  in  reaching  Japan  in  one  of  these  vessels,  with  only  five  men 
able  to  work  on  their  arrival.  His  fortune,  and  that  of  his  companions 
in  Japan,  pi»ssesses  much  interest,  but  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
work.  Sebald  de  Weert,  detained  in  the  strait  four  months  longer, 
where,  too.  Van  Noort  passed  him  by  without  rendering  any  assistance, 
finally  effected  his  escape  into  the  Atlantic,  and  discovered  the  islands 
now  known  asihe  Falkland,  hut  which  he  named  the  ScbaUline.  After 
a  tedious  voyage  homeward  he  reached  the  Meu<>e  some  time  in  the  year 
1600,  with  only  thirty-five  men  out  of  a  crew  of  one  liundrcd  and  five. 
This  expedition,  or  the  part  of  it  which  arrived  in  Japan,  led  to  the  sup- 
planting of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  that 
country. 


«  up !  up!  let  us  a  voyage  take ! 

Why  sit  Tve  here  at  ease  ? 
Pind  us  a  vessel  tight  and  strongs 

Bound  for  the  northern  seas, 
There  shall  we  sec  the  fierce  white  bear^ 

The  sleepy  seals  aground^ 
And  the  spouting  -shales  that  to  and  fro 

Sail  -with  a  dreary  sound?'' 

— HOWITT. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


riRST    ARCTIC    VOYAGE    UNOKR      BBNNET  — KU.I-      MANY    WALRUSES 

WALnVSES    BROUGKT  TO    ENGLAND — VOYAGE    OF    KNIGHT    IN    TUB 

HOPEWELL ATTACKED    BY    SAVAGES — VOYAGES    OF    HUDSON  — 

FOURTH    AND    LAST    VOYAGE    OF    HUDSON. 

In  1602  the  English  renewed  their  attempts  to  tind  the  Northwest 
Pasttge,  the  search  for  which  haci  been  abandoned  after  the  last  voyage 
of  Davis  in  15S7.  Capt.  Weymouth  wa»  intrusted  with  the  new  ven- 
ture. Patting  ilirough  Hudson*^  Strait,  he  reached  the  entrance  to  Hud- 
«on'»  Bay  without  disaster;  but  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  storm  and 
returned  without  achieving  any  detinite  result. 

Distinctively  Arctic  voyages  under  English  auspices  began  with  the 
first  voyage  of  Steven  Bennet,  in  1603.  He  sailed  with  one  small  ves- 
ael,  the  *'Godspccd,^^  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of**  the  worshipful  Francis 
Cherie,"  and  laden  with  a  cargo  which  he  wa*.  instructed  to  dispose  of 
At  Kola,  the  Dutch  trading  post  in  the  north  of  Lapland.  Af^er  selling 
hn  goods  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
Cfy.  Bcanct  complied  with  his  instructions  in  both  particulars.  On  his 
voyage  from  Kola  northward  he  re-discovered  the  island  which  Ba- 
rcotz  had  discovered  nine  years  lieforc,  and  called  Bear  Island,  ilere 
Bcnnct  found  foxes,  but  no  inhabitants,  and  named  the  island  Cherry 
IfeUnd.  He  determined  its  latitude  to  be  74*^  30'.  He  made  a  second 
voyage  ihither  in  1604,  and  found  it  covered  with  wild  fowl  and  sea- 
bones  or  walruses.  The  tcctli  of  the  latter  were  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  and  Ucnnet's  crew  endeavored  to  secure  a  return  cargo  of 
them.  They  cruelly  blinded  the  animals  with  smalt  shot,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  kill  them  with  hatchets.  But  their  cruelty  did  not  avail 
ihcm  much,  for  out  of  a  thousand  which  they  maimed,  they  killed  only 
fifteen.     In  1605,  being  better  equipped,  ihcy  succeeded  not  only  in  get- 
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ting  a  cargo  ai  lecth,  hut  in  boiling  the  bIul»lH;r  into  oil.  In  i6o6,  Ben- 
net  collcctctJ  in  a  fortnight  three  hogshi;a<is  of  teeth  and  twcnt\*-two  bar- 
rels of  oil.  In  i6oS,  he  was  again  on  Cherry  Islunil,  and  in  seven  hours 
he  and  his  companion.s  killed  i,ooo  walruiies.  A  couple  were  brought 
alive  to  England,  and  the  male  was  exhibited  at  court,  "where  the  king 
and  many  honorable  personages  beheld  it  with  admiration  for  the 
strangeness  of  tlie  same,  the  like  whereof  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
England.  Not  long  afler  it  fell  sick  and  died.  As  the  bca&t  in  shape  is 
very  .strange,  so  it  is  of  strange  docility,  and  apt  to  be  taught,  as  by  good 
experience  we  often  proved." 

The  weather  at  Cherry  Island  at  the  end  of  June,  was  reported  to  be 
calm  and  clear,  and  about  as  warm  us  In  England  at  the  same  time  of 
year.  Three  lead  mines  were  discovered;  and  in  1609  five  English  ships 
were  there  at  one  time,  with  crews  numbering  182  men,  all  loading  with 
furs,  oil  and  walrus  teeth. 

Meanwhile,  John  Knight  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, April  18,  1606,  in  comm.ind  of  the  "  Hopewell"  of  40  ions,  to 
resume  the  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage.  He  had  previously  com- 
manded a  Danish  vessel  un  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  and  wais  a  brave 
and  experienced  seaman.  Detained  for  a  forlniglit  in  Pcntland  I'irtli, 
he  struck  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  due  west  course.  May  11,  and  about 
the  middle  of  June  found  himself  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Here  he 
encountered  stormy  weather,  with  a  north  wind  which  brought  down 
upon  him  huge  masses  of  ice.  The  ship  was  soon  surrounded  with  it, 
and  her  rudder  w-ia  carried  away.  Her  hull  also  h;u]  been  severely 
nipped,  and  Capt.  Knight  was  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  tirst  inlet,  to 
overhaul  his  ship  and  examine  the  stores  and  provisions. 
^^^K  His  first  chance  not  proving  satisfactory,  he  crossed  the  inlet  on  the 

^^^f  next  dav,  the  26lh  of  June,  with  his  brother  and  one  of  the  crew.  They 
^^™  were  seen  to  ascend  a  sm.ill  hiM  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  before  passing 
■  to  the  other  side  they  waved  their  hats  as  a  parting  salutation.    Disappear- 

I  ing  on  the  other  side,  the  boatmen  waited  on  the  shore  for  their  return, 

I  The  day  wore  on,  the  5un  went  down,  and  evening  darkened  into  night 

B  without    bringing  any  sign  of  their    return.      The  men  fired  off  their 
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l11U«kl?tI^  shoutod  long  and  louHlyf  and  blew  their  trumpets,  but  no 
answer  cume.  DUIicarluncd  and  alarmed  they  pulled  bnck  tu  the  ship 
with  ihe  Ktid  news  that  the  commander  and  his  cumpunioiiti  were  doubt- 
lc»^  lost.  To  add  to  their  mish.ip  the  night  grew  excessively  cold,  and 
oJI  their  cfibrts  tn  rench  the  shore  next  morning  proved  unavailing.  Ice 
hemmed  them  in  on  every  side,  and  despite  thetr  anxiely  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  mi&&ing,  the  moxt  Mnguinc  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
tmpOKsible,  and  leave  the  absent  to  their  own  resources.  Afler  two  days 
of  ihi«  p»inful  uncertainty,  rendered  doubly  dreary  by  their  upprehcn- 
sion»  for  the  safety  of  their  friends,  the  knowledge  of  their  fate  came 
to  them. 

On  the  night  of  June  zS  they  were  themselves  attacked  by  the 
uivagc*,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  lifty,  who  appeared  determined 
to  maJcc  them  share  the  «ime  fate.  They  were  only  eight,  but  they 
made  up  their  minds,  if  die  they  must,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  With 
a  large  mastiff,  the  compiinion  of  their  voyage,  in  front,  they  attacked 
the  fierce  savages,  and  soon  dispersed  them.  The  volley  of  musketry 
created  havoc  in  their  ranks  as  well  as  a  superstitious  dread,  and  they 
Acd  to  their  canoes  and  made  off  in  hot  haste.  They  got  entangled  in 
the  ice-floe,  and  were  long  in  getting  beyond  range  of  the  muskets,  and 
as  volley  after  volley  from  the  weapons  of  the  hes.icged  struck  them, 
crie*,  groans  and  lamentations  rent  the  :iir,  and  made  the  night  hideous. 
They  %vere  small  of  stature,  of  a  tawny  color,  and  slightly  built,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  beard,  and  flat  noses.  Drending  the  return  of  the  savages  in 
increued  numbers,  the  Englishmen  preferred  to  Iruist  their  lives  tu  the 
loe-covered  Ka  in  their  disabled  ship  rather  than  Like  the  chance^t  of  a 
■econd  onslaught  from  the  barbarous  savages,  whom  they  suspected  of 
adding  cannibalism  to  their  other  ntrocities.  Without  a  rudder,  and 
kept  constantly  at  Ihe  ptimp»  for  three  weeks,  they  reached  the  island 
of  Fogo  on  the  northeast  co.ist  of  Newfoundland,  July  23,  aided 
chiefly  by  the  current  and  their  exertions  at  the  oars.  Here  they  were 
aiBStcd  by  the  fishermen,  and  after  a  delay  of  four  weeks  spent  in  repair- 
ing the  vessel,  they  set  s;iil  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  safety 
00  the  a4th  of  September  nf  the  same  year. 
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VOYAGES  OF  HUDSON. 

In  1607  Henry  Hudson  sailed  from  England  in  command  of  one 
small  vessel  with  ten  suilurs,  furnished  by  sumc  merchants  of  London,  to 
search  once  more  for  a  route  to  China.  This  time  it  was  neither  the 
Northwest  nor  Northeast  Passage  that  was  to  be  sought,  but  nn  entirely 
new  route  by  the  North  Pole.  This  was  therefore  tiik  first  polar 
VOYAGE,  properly  so  called;  and,  like  the  preceding  ones  by  the  other 
routes,  was  projected  tn  the  interests  of  commerce.  The  plan  had  been 
suggested  eighty  years  before  by  Robert  Thorne,  who  may  therefore  be 

regarded  as  the  first  visionary 
who  indulged  in  uttered  dreams 
uf  reaching  the  Pole.  It  remained 
in  abeyance  while  repeated  cfTorts 
were  put  forth  to  find  the  desired 
route  through  more  wjuthem  and 
less  forbidding  waters.  Whether 
now  revived  by  Hudson  or  his 
patrons  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
intnistcil  with  its  excciuJon.  He 
sdon  reached  latitude  73*  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Greenland,  and  pro- 
Runtr  iiLTuaoN.  ceeded    thence    to    the    nonlicm 

point  of  Spitzbergen,  in  latitude  So".  Despite  his  most  strenuous  elTorts 
10  push  forward  to  the  Pole,  he  could  only  reach  Si**  30',  his  further  pas- 
sage being  blacked  hy  the  ice.  He  returnctl  lo  Engtand,  with  the  con- 
viction, often  f>hared  by  many  since  his  time,  that  the  passage  to  the  Pole 
wa.1  forever  made  impassable  by  the  ice. 

In  160S  he  made  a  second  voyage,  followed  by  Barentz — an  interme- 
diate route  between  what  might  be  called  the  North  Passage  of  the  prc- 
cedini;  year,  mid  the  Norlhezist  Passage  by  the  Straits  of  Valgats.  He 
reached  Novo  Zembia  and  went  as  high  as  7a*?  35 ' ,  but  was  again  driven 
back  by  the  ice.  In  1609,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  tried  the  Northeast  Passage  and  was  again  bafllcd  by  the  ice. 
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the  tcwth  and  cj^plored  the  coast  to  Che««i>eake  Bay,  hoping  perhaps  to 
ftad  a  West  Passage  to  the  PaciBc.  Retracing  his  course,  he  had  the 
food  fortune  to  discover  the  island  of  Manhattan,  now  New  York,  and 
the  unportant  river  which  now  bears  his  name.     He  explored  the  Hud- 
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son  almost  to  ihc  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  ihe  name  of  the  NethcrlandK. 

THE  FOURTH  AND  LAST  VOYAGE  OF  HUDSON. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Hudson's  first  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Arctic  seaSf  in  1607,  under  the  nuKpices  of  the  Muscovy  CompanVt  two 
voyages  of  colonizntion  to  the  coasts  of  the  North  American  continunlf 
were  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  two  other  English  companies,  the 
London  and  the  Plymotith.  May  13,  1607,  twelve  days  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Hudson,  a  squadron  of  three  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Christopher  Newport,  was  sent  out  to  Virginia.  There  were  105  col- 
onists; and  the^e  founded  amid  great  suffering  and  despite  iiiucli  disun- 
ion, tlie  first  permanent  English  Kcttlement  in  America,  at  Jamestown. 
Among  them  were  Bartholomew  Gosuold,  who  had  sought  to  establish 
a  colony,  in  1602,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod,  but  failed;  and  John 
Smith,  who  explored  Virginia  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  coast  of 
New  England,  &omc  years  latci-,  In  1614. 

The  second  English  colony  of  the  year  1607  was  the  Kennebec  col- 
ony, on  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
George  Popham,  three  months  later,  in  August.  They  were  forty-nine 
in  numher,  and  failing  to  find  the  mines,  which  were  the  primary  ohject 
of  their  venture,  they  returned  to  England  in  1608.  The  French  also 
had  made  several  voyages  of  colonization,  and  in  160S  founded  Quebec. 
But  we  cannot  turn  aside  lo  recorcl  the  numerous  voynges  of  this  sort 
that  soon  became  an  almo&t  everyday  occurrence;  and  we  must  return  lo 
our  subject.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1610,  Hud&jn  left  London  for  hie 
last  voyage.  His  ship  wiis  named  the  Discovery,  of  but  fifty-five  ton* 
burden,  and  provnsioned  for  only  six  months.  In  all  but  the  skill,  cour- 
age and  experience  of  Hudson,  thi^  expedition  laclseil  the  chief  elements 
of  success.  It  was  specially  unfortumite  in  the  crew  selected  who,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  were  utterly  unworthy  of  their  brave  commander. 
On  the  1st  of  May  they  left  Harwich  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  sailed  for  the  Shetland  and  Karoc  Islands.  Leaving 
these    behind,    they    sighted    Iceland    un    tlu..     nth,    and    being    en- 
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Tvloped    in   a   fog,  and  in  danger  of  running  on  tht;    rock%  they  cast 
anchor. 

VVhcn  the  fog  lifted  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  until  they 
reached  Westmanna  Islands.  They  saw  the  JOkuU,  the  Snaefell, 
and  graiideftt  of  all,  Hccia,  the  noted  volcano,  in  the  blaze  of  an 
eruption.  And  l.mdint;  farther  on,  thcv  bnthcd  in  one  of  the  outflows 
of  the  tjrcat  geyser,  which  they  found  hot  enough  to  boil  a  fowl. 
Leaving  Iceland,  they  reached  the  cast  coast  of  Greenland  in  four 
davs,  and  found  it  linc<l  with  a  barrier  of  ice.  ^*  This  day"  says 
Hndfton,  •*wc  saw  Greenland  perfectly,  over  the  ice;  and  this  night 
the  sun  went  ilown  due  north,  and  rose  north- northeast,  so  plying  the  liflh 
dav,  we  were  in  65".*'  Turning  Cape  Farewell,  and  running  toward 
Davis*  Strart,  they  encountered  a  large  number  of  whales  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ca})e  Ocsobtion.  They  now  procccdetl  west-nonhwcst,  and  at  the 
enil  uf  June  discovered  Resolution  Island.  Proceeding  through  the  strait 
that  bearK  his  name,  and  driven  by  tumst  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass 
to  esaqx  the  icebergs,  Hudson  discovered  and  named  several  islands  and 
capes.  Sailing  around,  bufTeteil  by  storms  and  ice  ftoi^,  and  threatened 
with  destruction  from  icebergs  which  were  naver  out  of  sight,  and  land* 
idg  occasionally  on  nn  island  or  promontory,  he  rciichcd  the  entrance  to 
the  great  bay  that  was  destined — with  the  tiver  and  strait  previously 
discovered — to  preserve  his  name.  This  sea,  as  it  proved  to  be,  he  called 
Michaelmas  Itity,  t>ecBusc  discovered  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the 
39th  of  Septcml>cr.     It   has  since  been    named   Hudson,  in    his   honor. 

With  e«{ual  modesty  he  had  callcil  this  discovery  of  the  previous  year, 
the  great  North  River,  through  which  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  reach  the 
Padtic,  the  River  of  the  Mountains. 

Beclouded  by  fogs,  stranded  on  shoals,  or  lodged  on  shelving  rocks,  the 
ftliip  made  slow  progrevs,  and  was  fu>il  l>ecoming  leakv  and  unsafe.  The 
nights  were  long  and  cold,  antl  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  Giv- 
ing up  all  intention  of  retracing  his  course,  doubttcsK  in  the  hope  of  find- 
tag  the  coveted  Northwest  Paaaage  in  the  spring,  Hudson  now  prepared 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  November  first  they  found  a  suitable 
place  to  haul  the  vessel  ashore,  and  by  the  tenili   they  were  frozen  in. 
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On  exammation,  the  provisions  were  found  so  nearly  exhausted^  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  slijjht  assistance  derived  from  hunting,  that  it  be- 
c;imc  necessary  lo  put  the  men  on  short  rations.  A  reward  i'or  every  ad- 
dition lu  their  supplies  was  olTercd  by  the  commander  in  thchope  of  stim- 
ulntin{7  the  men  to  extraordiaary  exertions  in  hunting-.  The  nltcmative 
of  making  nn  effort  to  escape  before  they  had  been  completely  hemmed 
in  seems  lo  have  been  the  choice  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  crew,  anil 
his  adver.'-c  decision  irritated  them. 

About  the  middle  of  November  the  gunner  died,  and  the  mal- 
contents attributed  his  untimely  end  lo  the  severity  of  the  commander. 
Beingr  filled  with  the  sublime  anticipation  that  in  this  broad,  expanded  sea, 
was  to  be  found  the  outlet  so  long  dcsiretl  and  so  patiently  >OLighl  for  more 
than  a  century  by  the  chief  navigators  of  Europe,  may  have  rendered  Hud- 
son somcwhiit  insensible  to  the  more  commonplace  aspirations  of  his  su- 
bordinates, who  in  the  midst  of  such  dreary  surroundings  could  not  help 
longing  for  the  sight  of  home.  And  they  felt  that  if  there  was  now  but 
little  chance  of  their  ever  enjoying  that  gratification,  it  was  all  due  to  the 
perverse  ohfitinacy  of  their  commander.  They  might  ere  this  ha%*e  been 
safely  under  cover  of  their  respective  roofs  in  Merrie  England,  instead  of 
facing  death  by  starvation  on  the  dreary  shores  of  this  inhospitable  land,  had 
he  yielded  to  thcirsuggestions  four  months  eailier. 

When  they  had  passe<i  through  Hudson  Striiit  .and  entered  the 
great  sea  in  August,  most  of  them  believed  that  the  coveted  passage 
and  South  Sea  had  alike  been  found.  Three  months  were  wasted, 
as  they  felt,  in  explorations  which  should  have  been  left  for  the  next 
season's  work,  and  the  &ix  months  for  which  they  had  undertaken 
service  would  have  expired  by  the  time  they  arrived  in  England. 
The  reasoning  was  specious,  but  defective.  It  ignored  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  associated  fiction.  Executive  authority  may  rightly 
be  counseled  or  even  remonstrated  with,  but  must  not  be  contravened 
under  pcnallv  of  disaster.  The  smoldering  fires  of  discontent  burned 
necretlv  through  the  winter,  ready  at  any  moment  lo  break  into 
inextinguishable  flame  by  the  fanning  of  any  fresh  breeze  of  disaf- 
fcctioa  which  might  arise.      Meanwhile,  they  had  been  able  to  subust 
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My  well  on  ihcir  »cant  stores  and  the  proceeds  of  their  hunting.  They 
killed  Ji  number  of  wild  fowlft — loo  doien  of  "  white  partridges" alone — 
and  were  their  ratnds  not  diseased  by  the  taint  of  mutiny  they  would 
have  acknowledged  that  the  commander  was  not  without  reasonable 
grounds  for  hut  action.  Indeed,  it  i!>  highly  probable  that  he  had  hoped 
to  reach  the  j^enial  clime  of  China  Ijcforc  the  season  was  over;  and  when 
he  found  no  outlet  to  the  south  or  west  from  the  bav,  he  merely  resigned 
himself  to  the  inevitable.  The  hope  of  success  had  held  him  captive 
until  it  was  too  lute  to  get  out.  It  was  an  untownni  mishap,  and  led  to 
his  untimely  and  undeserved  fate — an  error  of  judgment  for  which  he 
(hould  not  have  been  held  responsible. 

In  the  spring  they  were  visited  by  the  savages  who  traded  valuable 
fun  for  knives,  buttons  and  trinkets,  but  who  unfortunately  had  no  surplus 
provtuons  to  barter.  On  the  breakinar-up  of  the  tee  eight  men  were 
detailed  to  catch  fifth,  in  which  they  had  some  success,  affording  temporary 
but  precarious  relief.  It  is  supposed  that,  the  conspiracy  against  the 
commander  was  distinctly  formulated  un  that  occasion.  He  took  an- 
other boat  and  attempted  to  open  communication  with  the  natives  where 
be  had  seen  fires  occasionally  during  the  winter,  in  the  hope  of  replcn> 
islung  hi«  store*  from  what  he  conceived  were  permanent  settlements. 
But  he  failed  to  find  any,  and  determined  lo  leave  James  Bay.  The  stock 
of  provi^ons  wa*  almost  exhausted,  and  after  being  on  short  allowance 
during  the  whole  winter,  actual  starvation  now  threatened  them.  On 
the  ere  of  resuming  the  voyage  with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land by  the  way  they  hail  come,  Hudson  doled  out  what  remained  of 
the  proviiioni  brought  from  home — a  loaf  of  bread  for  en<1it  n">d  five 
chmrt,  eqitally  divided  among  them.  Eighty  small  Hfihes  were  token 
■oon  after  ;  and  with  strict  self-denial  they  might,  it  is  said,  have  lived 
on  these  short  rations  for  two  weeks.  How  short  they  were  is  shown 
bv  the  statement  th.it  in  one  day  the  boatswain  consumed  his  whole  il- 
lowftncc,  with  the  usual  penalty  for  such  excess  when  following  on  the 
bc«Li  of  continued  privation,  that  he  was  sick  for  several  days  in 
consequence. 

The   Kprtng  hod  passed,  and  they  had  fairly  entered  on  their  second 
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summer;  when, on  the  3ist  of  June,  ihree  of  the  dis^iffectcd  suddenly 
pounced  upon  Hudson  as  he  came  on  deck^  and  securely  bound  him. 
Wiih  hib  wjn  John,  mid  the  Rick,  six  in  number^  nnd  the  carjicnter,  sturdy 
John  King,  whom  they  were  unable  toetiHst  in  their  wicke*!  scheme,  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  "Discovery,"  the  immortal  Hudson,  was  thrust 
into  the  ship^  boat,  which  was  cut  adrift,  and  left  to  shift  for  itself.  The 
nniliiieei's  then  stood  to  sea,  steering  to  the  eastward  from  their  late 
winter  quarters.  In  a  few  days  they  ran  into  the  ice  in  a  Ntorm,  and 
were  lield  faxt  fourteen  days.  It  was  probably  in  this  storm  that  Hud- 
son and  his  companions  wen:  lost.j  iis  they  were  never  afterward  seen  or 
heard  from.  So  perished  toward  the  cVrx  of  June,  i6i  i,  Henry  Hud- 
son, one  of  the  most  able  anil  distin;^uished  navigators  of  any  age 
With  very  inadequate  resources  his  great  talents  secured  the  highest 
results.  One  after  another  he  tried  the  several  proi>o5ecl  passages  (o 
China,  and  his  clear  judgment  pronounced  them  all  impracticable,  at  least 
for  commerce.  He  searched  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Chesapeake 
tu  Greenland,  and  satisticd  himself  that  there  remained  hut  one  chance 
for  reaching  the  Pacific  by  the  M^orthwesl,  namely,  by  the  open  sea 
south  of  Greenland.  He  probably  died  in  the  conviction  that  Hudson's 
Bay  was  not  the  o(>eiiing  sought,  and  had  he  not  been  cut  offby  the 
treaclicry  of  his  men,  he  might  after  one  or  two  more  voyages  have  an- 
ticipated XfcClurc's  discovery  by  over  two  hundred  years. 

By  the  37lh  of  July  the  ship  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hay, 
ami  on  the  aSth  some  of  the  men  landed  to  shoot  fowl.  On  making  the 
land  at  Cape  Dudley  Diggs — so  named  the  year  before  by  Hudson  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  expedition^  as  was  Cape  Wolslen- 
holmc  for  another — they  encountered  some  natives  bound  on  the  same 
errand,  with  whom  they  trafficked  peaceably.  The  next  day^  however, 
when,  unsuspicious  of  danger  they  resumed  the  intercourse,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  natives,  and  four  out  of  the  six  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise were  either  killed  outright  or  died  within  a  few  days,  of  their 
wotmds.  Others  of  the  mutineers  died  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and 
all  auflcred  dreadful  privations.  They  finally  reached  Bere  Haven,  in 
Bantry  Bay,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland,  whence,  with   the  help 
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vovaoks  ok  poolr — biscayan  whale  i'lshers — button  in  skakch 

oi'    hudson haul/s    voyagb    tq    greenland —  commercial 

voyage    under    baffin fotukrby bylot mk;uvsry    of 

baffik's  bay. 

In  1610,  i6ii,aad  1612,  Jonas  Poole,  in  the  employ  of  the  Mus- 
covy Company^  made  three  distinct  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions,  or 
Northern  Ocean.  Like  four  others  of  the  same  class  by  Steven  Bennet, 
1603-^,  they  were  all  dlvestctl  of  any  strong  claim  to  scientific  or 
geographical  voyages,  [hough  projected  in  part  for  thai  purpose,  mainly, 
no  doubt,  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  On  their  arrival  in  those  waters 
the  commanders  found  very  little  to  discover  or  explore.  Seeing  no 
avenue  to  new  discoveries  in  the  wide  waste  of  water  studded  with  ice- 
bergs instead  of  islands,  they  are  not  lo  be  blamed,  if,  deeming  it  of  more 
advantage  to  return  laden  than  empty,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
hunting  of  seals  and  walruses  on  the  coasts  alrcatly  discovered,  especially 
on  Cherry  Island,  the  Bear  Island  of  Barentz,  of  which  the  Muscovy 
Company  took  formal  and  exclusive  possession  in  1609.  In  his  first 
voyage  as  commander,  in  1610,  Poole  went  as  high  as  78*^,  and  in  his 
report  emphasized  the  observation  of  some  of  his  predecessors  that  the 
climate  in  the  open  sea  toward  the  Pole  is  more  temperate  than  in  lower 
latitudes.  '*  A  passage,"  he  says,  "  may  be  as  soon  attained  this  way  by 
the  Pole  as  any  unknown  way  whatsoever,  by  reason  the  sun  doth  give 
a  great  heat  in  this  climate,  and  the  ice  that  frccaeth  here  is  noihino-  so 
huge  as  I  have  seen  in  73*'." 

He  finally  rcachwl  79"  5<^'  °"  ^^'*  ^^P  wliich  was  intended  not 
only  to  "catch  a  whrdc  or  two"  hut  also  for  northern  discovery. 
ThfW    ""*^  ttwiructions  :      "Inasmuch    «s    it    hath    pleased  AI- 

p  ndiwtry  of  yourself  and  others,  to  discover 
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imto  our  nndon  a  land  lying  in  eighty  degrees  toward  the  North 
Pole;  wc  arc  desirous  not  only  to  discover  farther  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  said  laud,  to  Hud  whether  the  same  be  an  island  or 
a  main*  and  which  way  the  same  doth  trend,  either  tu  the  eastward  or  to 
the  wc^twanl  of  the  pole;  as  also  whether  Uicsamc  be  inhabited  by  any 
pc!i>plef  or  whether  there  be  an  open  sea  farther  north  than  hath  been 
already  discovered*"  etc. 

In  1611  Poole  again  proceeded  to  the  Arctic  in  company  with 
the  iin>l  English  ship  expressly  intended  for  whaling.  Six  Ri.scayans  of 
experience  in  killing  whales  were  added  to  the  crew.  Leaving  the 
whaler  m  work,  I*oolc  proceede-i  northward  to  So^,  and  then  crossing 
wcatwani,  he  explored  the  caft  coast  of  Greenland  to  a  point  about  two 
degrees  north  of  any  previously  reached,  or  at  lc:i.vt  noteil  on  the  charts. 
On  hi*  return  to  the  whaler,  he  found  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Biscayan 
expert's  they  had  caught  thirteen,  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
England.  * 

In  hi»  voyage  of  1612-13,  Pool*-'  found  no  less  than  twenty  whalers — 
nx  of  ihcin  English,  and  one  of  these  in  command  of  the  afterward  cele- 
braled  William  BafTin — in  the  sea  of  Spitsbergen.  Fi-ench,  Biscayan, 
Sfiantsh  and  Dutch  were  all  represented;  and  all  quietly  submitted  to  the 
onicn  of  the  English,  who  took  exclusive  posscvsson  of  the  island  and 
cuDtiguouk  feca  for  the  crown  of  England,  in  1613. 

BUTTON  IN  SEARCH  OP  HUDSON. 

TTic  first  voya;;c  in  search  of  a  lost  explorer  was  undertaken^in  1613, 
by  Sir  Thoma-s  Button.  He  w.as  accompanied  by  Pricket,  the  historian 
of  IIud«on*s  last  voyage,  and  Bylot,  who  had  served  on  the  same  voy- 
age, aa  iiutc.  Button  W.1S  placed  in  coinra:md  of  two  vessels,  the  Reso* 
lution  and  Discovery.  He  followeii  the  route  pursued  by  Hudson 
through  the  ^iti-ait  tilt  he  reachc<l  Southampton  Island.  Sailing  west  he 
Cell  in  with  the  main  land  at  60'  -\o\  to  which  p:«n  of  the  west  coast  of 
Hwboa^s  Bay  he  gave  the  name  of  Hopes  Checked.  He  then  sailed 
lunranl  the  wuth  and  diAcovcred  the  bay  called  aAcr  his  name.  Farther 
aouthfHl  57'  10',  he  discovered  Nelson  River,  on  the   15th  of  August. 


^OTAGB  TO  GREENLAND. 

Here,  near  the  point  of  York  Factory,  long-  the  chief  center  of  the 
lludsun^s  Bay  Coiijf);iriy's  fur  trade,  be  maJc  hU  preparations 
t»i  winter.  Some  of  the  crew  died,  iVom  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  In 
spring  they  were  able  to  kill  a  plentiful  supply  of  gatuc,  especially  of 
•*  white  partridge,"  of  which  no  less  than  1800  dozen  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  and  consumed  by  the  crews  of  the  two   vessels. 

In  April,  the  ice  (iisappearing  early,  he  sailed  northw:ird  along  the  west 
coast,  discovering  what  ai-e  now  called  M.-insfield*s  Islands, in  65*.  He  then 
proceeded  homeward,  and  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn,  in  thirteen 
dayis,  from  Cape  Chudleigh,  without  having  found  any  trace  whatever 
of  Ihe  lost  navigator.  He  carried  with  him  a  conviction,  but  (»n  what 
b:iHe<l  is  not  st;ited,  that  the  Northwest  Passage  would  be  found  leading 
fioni  Hudson's  Bay.  The  influence  of  his  name  did  much  toward  hold- 
ing his  countrymen  in  the  trammels  of  this  error  for  generations.  As 
will  be  seen  presently,  a  navigator  of  more  experience,  but  less  influence, 
attempted  to  correct  the  mistake  a  few  years  later;  but  public  opinion 
was  swayed  by  the  authority  of  a  great  name,  and  England  chose  to  err 
with  Button  rather  than  to  be  set  right  by  Bylot.  Such  things  happen 
yet,  and  in  America  as  well  as  elsewhere.  "  The  influential"  stUl  carry 
weight,  not  only  as  they  should  in  matters  of  which  they  are  fully  cog- 
iii/uiiL,  and  ciualified  to  pronounce  upon,  but  also  in  matters  entirely  for- 
eign to  their  line  of  thought  and  experience.  Herein  lies  the  mistake  of 
the  public,  "  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name."  The  world  has 
been  long  held  in  the  thraldom  of  various  errors  by  the  authority  of 
great  names,  forgetting  that  one  cannot  mention  a  single  delusion  in  the 
history  of  humanity  for  which  the  authority  of  some  great  man  may 
not  he  quoted. 

HALL.  BAFFIN,  GIBBONS  AND   FOTHERBY. 

In  i6ij,  iilsu,  Capt.  James  llall,  with  William  llathn  .-is  pilot^  in^ 
the  service  of  the  Mnscovy  Company,  made  a  voyage  to  Greenland. 
Hall  h.'ul  previously  served  as  pilot  to  a  Danish  exploring  expc-ditton  of 
three  vessels,  wluch  had  been  sent  to  Greenland  in  1G05,  to  search  for 
the  old  Norse  colonists  tn  thai  quarter.     On  that  occasion  he  had  reached 


latitndc  69c,  hut  the  crews  refused  to  proceed  farther,  and  in  1606  he 
hud  pIso  wrvcd  is  pilot  t<)  another  Danish  nqu^idron  of  four  vcswts, 
nrhidi  were  di^^palchi-d  in  search  of  gold  ;iMd  silver  mines  in  Greenland. 
At  Cunoiiighflm^s  Ford  they  **  Intidud  to  »cc  the  silver  mine,  where  it 
woi  decreed,"  mvs  Hall,  **wc  should  tnkc  in  as  much  as  we  could." 
They  kidnnpjied  five  natives  from  a  scttlument  they  found  on  the  hanks 
of  ihc  river  in  66*  25',  and  took  tlictn  to  Denmark.  In  1607  he  was 
compelled,  hy  a  mutiny  of  his  Danish  crew,  to  return,  unsucccs'iful,  from 
hif.  third  voyage  to  Greenland,  under  Danish  atisjiiccs.  He  then  sccma 
10  have  rrtumcd  to  his  native  country,  but  did  not  come  into  notice  aji^iiin 
xs  an  Arctic  navigator  until  i6t2.  On  that  til  falcil  voynf^e,  having 
Utndctl  at  66*  35',  the  scene  of  the  kidnapping  venture  111  1606,  he  was 
PBOOgnixcd  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  flew  at  him  and  wounded  him 
with  his  lance  before  he  could  defend  himself,  or  even  perceive  his 
tinnger.  He  died  soon  aAcr;  and  all  intercourse  witli  the  natives  having 
ocncd  with  the  attack  upon  Hall,  BatTin  and  the  crew  returned  to  Eng* 
land.  It  wflH  in  his  report  of  this  voyage  that  IJafliti  fir»t  Indicatctl  the 
method  of  finding  the  position  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodic«. 

In  1613,  Ah  has  been  stated,  William  Baffin  was  in  the  sea  of  Spitz- 
hcrgcn  with  tivc  other  captains,  in  the  employ  of  the  Muscovy  Com- 
panr.  Like  his  predecesaors  in  that  line — Bcnnet  and  Poole — and  his 
poaipcmions  of  that  season — names  unknown^ — DalKn  turned  the  voyage 
of  1613  mainly  into  a  commercial  venture  for  his  employers.  It  was, 
however,  on  this  voyage  that  he  remarkc<l  the  extraordinary  refraction 
ol  the  atmosphere  in  northern  latitudes,  luid  determined  its  quality  :it  l!ie 
horizon  lo  be  twenty-six  minute?*.  lie  motlcstly  adds:  '*  I  suppose  the 
rvfrnction  it  more  or  less  according  as  the  air  is  thick  or  clear,  which  I 
leave  for  better  scholars  to  discuvi."  He  also  entertained  the  ho(>c,haAe<l 
on  an  open  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitzliergcn,  that  a  passage  lo 
the  Pole  might  be  discovered.  He  recommended  to  the  ajrnpany  an  an- 
nual flppniprialJon  of  $750  or  $l/xx>  for  that  purpose,  deeming  a  small 
TCMHel  with  a  crew  of  ten  men  adequate  to  the  undertaking.  He  meant 
perhaps   that    buch   a  vessel    deiacheil    from    the    whaling    fleet    for   an 
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annual  experiment  might  in  some  favorable  season  achieve  the  desired 
result. 

In  i6i  |,  Captain  Gibbons,  a  relative  of  Sir  Thomas  Button,  and  a 
companion  in  the  search  voyiige  of  1612,  procccdul  to  Hudson  Bay  in 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passa^^c.  The  season  proved  very  different 
from  that  of  1612.  He  was  harassed  incessantly  by  high  wind-*,  floating 
ice,  dense  foj;;s  and  the  resuliinjj  discouraj;cincnt  of  llie  men,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  without  accomplisliing  anything. 

In  i6i4f  also,  Robert  Fotherby,  with  Wiltlam  B.-if^n  as  pilot,  made 
an  Arctic  voyage,  still  in  the  service  of  the  Muscovy  Company.  Rcich- 
ing  httitude  So*^,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  ice  nnd  com|K'lled  to  rctum. 
And  again.  In  1615,  Fotherby,  on  another  Arctic  voyage  ami  in  llie  ser- 
vice of  the  same  company,  es.sayc<l  the  route  of  Hudson  in  1607,  and 
like  him  was  baffled  in  the  effort  to  proceed  beyond  Spitzbergen.  He 
had  opportunity  to  correct  some  calculations  made  by  Hudson,  and  more 
definitely  establish  some  of  his  observations.  In  1615,  also,  Robert  By- 
lo!,  in  company  with  BufKu,  made  11  voyage  in  search  of  the  Northwest 
Passage.  They  proceeded  to  Hudson^s  Bay  and  searched  in  vain  for  an 
outlcl  on  the  west  coast  of  that  great  interior  sea,  which  they  had  sup- 
posed  was  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific.  How  little  they  could  have  imagined 
that  were  the  w:iy  as  open  us  that  by  which  they  had  come,  they  would 
yet  be  but  little  more  than  half  way  from  England  to  the  "  South  Sea" 
in  the  latitude  ihey  were  exploring.  All  analogy  pointed  the  other 
way;  sea  and  land  alternated  at  comparatively  short  distances.  There 
was  no  such  breadth  of  unbroken  continent  within  their  k.nowlcd"'e. 
Northern  Asia  presented  a  similar, and  with  Northern  Europe, a  broader 
continuity  uniuterruptctl  by  ocean  or  sea,  but  tliosc  regions  were  as  much 
unknown  to  the  men  of  that  ^e  as  the  recently  discovered  New  World, 
Captain  Bylot*s  report  was  unfavorable  to  the  theory  based  on  Sir 
Thomas  Button's  opinion,  that  the  Northwest  P.i8sagc  was  tu  be  found 
leading  out  of  Hudson's    Bay. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  gain  h.id  Bylot's  opinion  prevailed 
instead  of  Button's,  and  had  Hutkon*s  Bay  been  (henceforth 
avoided    by   all   in  search   of  the   long.sought   passage.     The    limits, 
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cme  might  say,  within  which  it  can  alone  be  found,  if  at  all,  are 
being  narrowed;  but  the  distance  is  long  and  the  way  lies  through  a  lab- 
yrinlh  of  straits  and  ishuids.  And  every  mile  of  the  way  is  more  or  less 
liable  lo  be  blocked  by  the  ice  according  to  the  changes  of  the  wind  and 
the  Mason*.  Yet  the  problem  remains,  and  challenges  humanity  for  a 
solution;  and  so  generation  after  generation  of  heroic  navigators  nerve 
themselves  to  the  task.  Each  successive  a5p!runt  for  the  distinction  of 
discoverer  of  the  hidden  pathway,  dwells  on  the  ditlicultics,  pomlcrsovci' 
them  carefully,  studies  all  the  pros  and  cons  until  he  has  solved  the  puz- 
zle in  his  cloMiL  lie  then  enlists  some  government  or  wealthy  in- 
dividual in  his  project;  in<tpircs  them  with  a  Kharc  of  his  enthiLsia»tm  or 
magnetism,  and  the  outfit  is  provided.  Arriving  at  Greenland,  he  Jiiids 
icc-floc  and  icebergs  utterly  impenetrable  to  enthusiasm,  and  almost 
equally  ao  to  sails  aiKl  oars  and  sledges.  And  thus  for  generations 
the  work  progresses.  Brave,  skiltfiil  and  hardy  navigators  snatching  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  of  the  lives  of  men  under  their  ch;irgc,  here  a 
headland,  there  an  expanse  of  water;  again  an  island  or  a  river,  and 
ever  the  problem  remains  unsolved;  but  ever,  too,  the  possible  limits  Arc 
narrowing,  and  man  becomes  satisfied  that  if  to  be  solved  at  all,  he  is 
ore  nearing  the  solution.  Such  problems  have  their  uses  in  the  in- 
of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  race. 
In  1616,  Dylot  and  Baiiin,  giving  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay  a 
wide  berth,  pushed  northward  through  Davis'  Strait  and  discovered 
what  they  named  Baffin's  Bay,  and  thus  in  their  turn  gave  currency  lo 
an  error  which  had  as  much  influence  as  that  of  Button,  in  retarding  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  Northwest  PasKige.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
dccdved  by  the  western  trend  of  Greenland,  and  to  have  on  that  account 
oondudcd  that  the  broad  expanse  of  water  which  they  had  discovered, 
was  tand-tockcd  on  the  north.  They  entered  Lancaster  Sound  as  well  as 
Joofii'  and  Smith's  Sounds,  and  yet  did  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  their 
ooodltsion.  They  believed  all  three  to  be  inclosed  gulfs  or  inlets  to  the 
bay  ;  and  so,  lacking  opportunity  to  explore  them  more  thoroughly 
Ihey  returned  to  England,  and  Bylot's  report  of  the  voyage  gave  cur- 
rency tu  the  error.     Bylot  and  Baffin  had  earned   their  reputatioiu  m 
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carciul  and  experienced  navijjators  ;  and  .where  their  observations  could 
\x  verified  they  were  found  to  be  cxccption^illy  correct.  What  more 
iiaturnl  thuii  nut  to  siu^pcet  the  fallacy  that  had  dccclTcd  them  ? 
Whether  Lancaster,  Jones  or  Smith  Sounds  were  straits,  or  gulfs,  was 
not  a  question  to  be  determined  by  conjectures  of  even  experienced  navi- 
jyators,  but  by  actual  exploration.  And  in  this  way  are  errors  often 
generated  and  jjeqjetualed.  In  this  famous  voyage  the  crew  consisted 
of  only  fourteen  men  and  two  boys,  besides  Bylot  and  his  raatc  or  pilot, 
Baffin.  The  vessel  was  the  Discovery,  the  same  that  hod  so  often 
braved  the  dangers  of  those  seas.  They  saw  icebergs — fortunately  they 
did  not  meet  them  at  close  quarters — which  they  computed  to  reach  340 
feet  above  the  water,  .ind  to  he  probably  in  all,  1680  feet  high.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Resolution  Inland,  Baffin  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of 
scehig  the  sun  and  the  moon  at  the  same  time,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  compute  the  longitude.  He  adds  :  "  If  observations  of 
this  kind,  or  some  other,  were  made  of  places  far  remote,  as  at  the  Cape 
Bona  Spcranza,  B.intam,  Japan,  Nova  Albion,  and  Magellan's  Straits, 
I  suppose  we  should  nil  have  a  tnier  geography  than  we  have."  Ob- 
serving the  tide  to  flow  from  the  northward  they  were  at  one  time  con- 
fident of  success,  but  finding  the  water  shaUow  in  the  inlets  they  had 
entered,  and  being  threatened  by  the  ice,  ihey  returned,  passing  Resolu- 
tion Island  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  arriving  in  England  a 
montli  later,  without  the  loss  of  u  man. 


CHAPTER  rx. 


VOYACBS    OF    DUTCH     RESUMKD  —  MANICATTAN     ISLAND     OCCUPIBP 

KIIIST    VOVAGB    AROUND    THE    HORN — VOYAGE    OV    HUNK — CASKS 
BURST    BV    FROST — VOVAGK    OP    THE    UAYFLOWEK. 

The  defeat  nm!  death  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal  by  the  Moors  at  AI- 
cazar-Kebir  in  157S,  and  the  extinction  of  the  nld  line  of  sovereigns,  by 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  archbi<ihop.  King  llenrj%  in  15S0,  led  to  the 
onion  of  that  kingdom  with  Spain,  and  the  decay  of  it!i  maritime  and  col- 
onijil  power.  The  Dutch  exerted  themselves,  v/ith  success,  to  seize  the 
Portuguese  trade  wiih  the  East,  without,  however,  coibarra&sing  thcm- 
•elvcft  by  efttablishing  military  colonics  or  waging  war?;  of  subjugation. 
The  tmdc,  not  the  territory,  was  what  they  sought,  and  this  they  adroit- 
ly slipped  into.  Their  late  sovereign,  Philip  II.,  who  had  ju&t  united 
the  crown*  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  had  cxhaiisteil  his  finances  in  the  long 
effort  to  &ubduc  them ;  and  was  more  interested  in  quarrels  with  France 
and  England,  than  In  maintaining  the  maritime  supremacy  of  hts 
dovninioat.  This  pre-occupation  fumishcil  the  enterprising  Dutch  with  a 
fiivoTJible  opportunity  to  prosecute  their  schemes  of  commercial  aggrand- 
iwincnL  They  soon  secured  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  Rost,  Within  a  few  years  of  the  organization  of  their  great 
tndJiig  corporation,  known  as  the  East  India  Company,  in  1602,  ihey 
luid  csUblishcd  central  rntrepots^  for  revictualing  and  repairing,  as  welt 
i»  for  influencing  the  natives  and  controlling  their  trade,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  Java,  Sumatra,  Romeo,  and  the  Moluccas.  They  Bccurcd 
exclusive  control  o(  tJic  spice  trade  witli  these  l:tst  named  islands. 

Mcmnwhiie,  through  the  good  fortune  of  the  discovery,  in  1609,  by 
HadMm,  while  temporarily  in  their  employ,  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hodaoa,  or  as  they  called  them,  ihe  South  and  North  Rivers,  the  Dutch 
fMiDed  m  foothold  in  North  America,  which  they  were  not  long  in  mok- 
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ing  use  of  ns  a  center  of  trade  with  the  savages  of  the  New  World.  Ifi 
613  they  sent  out  a  mercantile  colony  to  occupy  Manhattan  Tsland, 
now  New  York.  In  1614  Adriacn  Rlock  explored  Lon^  Isliinc]  Sound, 
in  a  small  vcsftcl  built  by  him  in  American  waters;  and  the  same  yexr 
Cornelius  Jacoliscn  Mcy  was  sent  out  from  Amsterdam  to  explore  the 
coast  north  from  the  Delaware.  The  cxclusivcncss  of  the  Dutch  EaM 
India  Company  in  relation  to  the  sjiccially  profitable  spice  trade  of  ihc 
Moluccas^  led  to  an  important  maritime  discovery. 

FIRST  VOYAGE  AROUND  THE  HORN. 

The  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  were  sharers  in  the  profits  of 
the  trading  company  they  had  established,  and  had  ordained  that  none 
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but  the  servants  of  the  company  should  go  to  the  Spice  Islands.  As  an 
added  protection,  the  routes  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  were  by  law  reserved  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  other 
merchants  might  traJfic  all  the  worUI  over  with  these  trifling  restrictions, 
but  to  steer  their  bai  ks  by  either  of  these  loules  cntailcU  the  pcaall 
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oonAscation  of  the  vcsscI-H,  and  arrest  of  tlic  owners.  Schonten,  a  navi- 
gator uf  experience  and  nbilit)'f  conceived  the  project  of  finding  a  passage 
south  of  the  Straiuof  Ma<;cllan.  Assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  Lemalre, 
who«l§D  accompanied  him  as  supercargo,  or  perhaps  as  captain  of  one  of 
the  \*e5*eU,  and  some  other  merchants  of  Mom  in  Holland,  Schontcn, 
in  1615,  filted  out  two  vessels,  and  made  the  first  voya^je  by  way  of  the 
Amcricjn  Cape,  which  he  caUc<)  Horn  In  honor  of  the  town  in  Holland 
where  the  cKpcdilion  hail  been  ortranizcd. 

The  Btratt  between  Terra  del  Fucgo  and  Staten  Island — that  is, 
ttUnd  of  the  Stales  of  Holland,  alno  so  named  by  Schonten — he 
named  in  honor  nf  his  companion,  Lcmatre,  who,  for  all  that,  it 
appear*  \tas  him<ielf  its  actnal  discoverer.  Afler  many  atlvcntures 
and  diftCovcrie«  In  the  Isbmds  of  the  Pacific,  they  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  Molnccas  in  sixteen  months  from  the  day  of  their  departure 
ftom  the  Texcl.  Their  vessels  were  confiscated  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  ofliccrs  and  crew  sent  home  for  trial.  Lcmairc, 
dittjipcnnlcd  and  excessively  chagrined  at  such  a  reward  for  the  services 
rendered,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  himself  and  companion,  died  on 
tbr  voyage  home,  at  Mauritius,  In  1616.  Schonten,  less  sensitive  than 
hi*  patron,  the  merchant,  and,  as  an  experienced  captain,  more  accus- 
toiDod  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  oflicials  of  the  great  Dutch 
company,  li\*ed  to  perform  several  routine  voyages  to  the  East,  and  died 
■n  1625,  in  th£  Hay  of  Aniongil,  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar,  where 
he  had  taken  refnce  from  tempestuous  weather  on  his  last  return  voyage 
^-a  hero  q{  maritime  cxpIor.ition  not  so  celebrated  as  some,  but  worthy 
^/  being  rescued  from  oblivion, 

VOYAGE   OF   JENS   MUNK. 

Christian  IV.,  uf  Denmark  and  Norway,  made  an  advontajfeous 
peace  with  GuAtavus  Adolphus  in  1613;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  turn 
hi*  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  strengthened  the  mari- 
ttflor  interests  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  extended  its  commerce  to 
tlw  Ea«t  Indies  where  he  was  the  6rst  sovereign  of  Denmark  to  gain 
■iom.     By  curbing  the  encroachments  of  the  Hause  towns  he  en- 


largcd  Uic  sphere  of  inland  trade  for  his  subjects.  From  a  sovereign  of 
such  broiid  Ideas  and  tn^j;;naiiimous  purposes  it  was  natural  lo  seek  for 
encouragement  in  northern  exploration.  He  had  authorized  as  early  as 
1605  the  search  expedition  under  Admiral  Lindcman,  with  the  English- 
man James  Hall,  as  pilot,  and  the  other  Greenland  voyages  of  that 
period,  which  have  been  previously  mentioned.  And  now,  in  1619,  an 
able  navijrator  named  Jens  Munk  was  sent  out  In  command  of  two  ves- 
sels, one  with  forty-eight  seamen  and  the  other  with  only  sixteen,  lie 
left  Elsinore  on  the  iSth  of  May  und  made  for  the  south  coast  of  Green- 
land. He  proceeded  from  Cape  Farewell  lo  Hudson**  Bay  directly 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  which  he  named  Chnstian's  Strait  in  honor  of 
his  sovereign.  The  new  name  was  not  retained.  Danish  voyagers  were 
too  few,  and  English  too  many  in  those  waters,  lo  permit  it.  He  met  a 
great  deal  of  ice,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  entered  what  Is  known 
as  Chesterfield  Inlet  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Hudson's  B.iy,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  winter.  The  ice  closed  in  rapidly  aroimd  him,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  erect  huts.  As  soon  as  these  were  completed  they 
began  to  provide  winter  supplies  by  hunting. 

Fortunately  game  was  abundant.  Bears,  foxes,  hares,  imi'tridges, 
and  various  wild  fowls  were  made  available,  and  they  collected 
a  gotxUy  store,  yet  not  enough  far  the  long  winter.  With  the 
pcn'crsity  born  of  superstition  they  interpreted  some  unusual  appear- 
ances they  noted  in  the  sun  and  moon  as  ill  omens. '  And  when 
their  brandy,  wine,  and  beer,  expanded  by  the  frost,  burst  the 
casks,  a  part  of  the  evil  prophecy  was  fulfil  ted  because  of 
their  i^nor;mce.  They  consumed  these  to  excess  to  keep  them  from 
being  entirely  lost,  not  knowing  that  to  lose  them  wouUl  have  proved  a 
great  gain,  since  imprudence  in  their  use'  rapidly  brought  on  disease, 
and  this  hastened  the  fulfillment  of  their  worst  forebodings.  The  regu- 
lar supplies  of  food  were  running  low,  and  the  scurvy  and  otiier  diseases 
lo  which  ihcy  had  fallen  a  prey  through  over-indulgence  in  spiriiuoiw 
and  malt  liquors,  unfitted  them  for  rcplcnishinj^  their  stores.  Wild  fowl 
was  still  abundant,  but  they  could  not  kill  or  capture  them.  Before  the 
end  of  May,  l6ln,  sEXty-two  out  of  the  sixty-four  men  had  perished  by 
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fiimhM  and  dueasc,  and  only  Munk  aiid  two  seamen  sun'ivcd.  By  su- 
pcrhurndii  exertion:*  they  manured  ta  obtain  some  means  of  subsistence; 
aod  by  scraping  away  the  snow  they  found  some  grasses,  roots,  and 
herbs,  which  relieved  them  of  the  scurvy.  They  crawled  to  a  neigh- 
boring stream  and  caught  Hsh.  Strengthened  by  this  healthful  food,  and 
Ave  from  the  danger  of  alcoholic  s^timulants,  they  soon  were  able  to  kill 
bird*  ami  animals.  They  now  proceeded  to  fit  the  smaller  vessel  for  the 
hocnewar^l  voyage,  and  actually  accompli«.hed  the  feat,  arriving  in  Nor- 
way on  the  25lh  of  September. 

COLONIZATION   VOYAGES. 
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Among  the  voyages  of 
colonization   of  lhi»  period, 
^^    none    is    more    noteworthy 
^^"^    than   that   of   the    "May- 
flower," which  arrived  at  Cape  Cod, 
with  the  "Pilgrim"  colonist*  Nov. 
LMBwo  or  THi  MATFtown.  SI,   i620.      Thcrc    wcrc    forty-one 

adult  nwlc»  bemicf  women  and  diildren,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
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New  England  settlements.  Theee  first  arrivals  were  a  branch  of  the 
Puritans,  and  had  sought  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  persecutions  lo 
which  they  were  suhjccted  in  England.  Not  finding  their  associations 
and  surroundings  congenial  in  Holland,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  set- 
tling in  America.  They  ubtatnetl  u  grant  from  the  southern  branch  of 
the  English  colonization  cumpiuiy,  known  as  the  London  or  Virginia 
Company,  but  happcneil  to  lanil  on  the  domain  of  the  northern  or 
Plymouth  Company. 

In  1621  a  colony  was  established  in  Newfoundland  by  Lord  Dalti* 
more.  Several  other  colonization  voyages  to  various  points  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America  were  inaugurated  under  English,  French  and 
Dutch  im&piceb,  in  the  time  which  intervened  between  the  northern 
exploring  voyage  of  Jens  Muiik,  the  Dane,  and  the  next  one  of  the 
same  sort  which  merits  our  attention.  Some  of  these  were  to  found 
new  settlements,  and  some  to  strengthen  those  already  eslaiblibhetl;  but 
all  are  alike  forefgn  to  the  scope  of  our  work,  and  though  full  of 
interest,  must  be  omitted. 
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IVAUBS  <IK  VOX  AND    JAME^i ENTI£1CI'IC1SK   OK    RHISTOL    MBHC HANTS' 

HARVBLOUS    ESCAPE    PHOM    ICEBEKUS — REACH    OPEN    WATKK  — 

lAND  ON  CIIAKLTON  ISLAND — THE  SHIP  SUNK — UUILUINU  A 
BOAT — SUFI'EKING  AND  DEATH — THE  BOAT  LAUNCHED — POEM 
or   JAMBS— THK    RETURN    VOYAGE. 

In  163I  Captain  Luke  Fox  was  given  command  of  one  of  Uic 
kingS  &Iiips,  to  Karch  for  a  Northwest  Passage.  On  Inking  Icnw,  the 
ktn^  funuBhccl  him  with  .1  chart  exhibiting  all  his  predecessors*  discov- 
erim,  a  letter  of  instructions,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japsn.  Fox  says  **  he  had  been  itching  a^er  northern  discovery  ever 
since  1606,  when  he  wished  to  have  gone  a&  mate  to  John  Knight"  In 
his  account  uf  his  voyage,  he  warns  **lhe  gentle  reader  not  to  expect 
berc  any  flourishing  phnucs  or  eloquent  tcrmb;  fur  this  child  of  mine, 
begot  iu  the  northwest'*,  cold  clime,  where  they  breed  no  scholarsi,  i» 
not  able  to  digest  the  sweet  milk  of  rhetoric." 

In  HwUonV  Strait,  Fox  was  much  hampered  with  ice,  and  yet  the 
■wuacft  he  met  were'*  seldom  bigger  than  a  church.^^  At  Salisbury 
Uland,  in  HudmnV  Strait,  63^,  37',  he  obserx'ed  that  the  ncctllc  became 
■luggish,  which  he  ascribed  to  "the  sharpness  of  the  air  interposed 
between  the  needle  and  the  attractive  poinL"  He  gave  the  name,  Sir 
Thomas  Roc*s  Welcome,  to  an  island  on  tlic  northwest  const  of  Hud- 
•on'*  Bay,  but  the  channel  dividing  Southampton  Ishind  from  the  miiin- 
brad  u  now  known  by  that  name.  It  hoK  not  yet  been  dcHuilely  ascer- 
tained wliclhcr  Southampton  is  one  or  many  islands.  On  the  island 
diicavcrcd  by  Fox  was  found  a  burying- ground  of  the  natives;  and  it 
wat  aKcrtaiited  that  they  had  deposited  with  the  dead,  bows,  arrows  and 
daitSf  many  of  them  with  iron  heads,  and  one  with  copper.     At  Nelson's 

Kivrr  hr  found  Uie  crostr  ereclwl  by  Sir  Thomas  Button.     It  was  in 
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this  neighborhood  that  he  met  Captain  James'  vessel  on  the  39th  of 
AugiLsl,  which  he  visituJ  with  a  few  of  Iiis  men.  ITe  seems  (o  have 
sailed  directly  homcwarrt  after  that  interview,  for  .he  arrive*!  in  Eng- 
land on  the  last  day  of  October,  "  not  having  lost  one  naan  or  boy,  nor 
any  manner  of  tackling,  having  been  forth  nearly  six  months;  all 
glory  be  tt>  God.'*  At  Roe's  Welcome  he  had  observed  the  tide  set 
in  from  the  north,  and  this,  together  with  the  great  number  of  whales 
met  there,  led  lum  to  think  he  was  near  the  Northwest  Passage,  or 
entrance  to  the  South  Sea.  He  contributed  to  keep  up  the  theory  that 
in  Hudson's   Bay  would  be  found  the  coveted  route  to  Japan. 

By  lot  and  Baffin  had  pronounceil  against  it,  but  they  had  also  de- 
clarc<}  against  Baffin's  Bay,  and  public  opinion  in  England  was  divided, 
but  with  a  preference  for  the  former.  It  certainly  opened  far  to  the 
south  and  west,  which  was  as  certainly  the  direction  in  which  lay  the 
South  Sea,  What  is  more  natural  then  than  to  connect  the  two  in  im- 
agination, and  infer  their  connection  in  fact? 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  London  merchants,  who  supplied  Fox's 
outfit,  those  of  Bristol  furnished  a  similar  expedition  on  the  same  errand, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  the  glory  of  the  coveted  discovery  for  the  good 
city  of  Bristol,  from  which  Che  Cabois  had  sailed  five  generations  before. 
Their  ship  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Thomas  James,  who  was  kindly 
furnished  by  the  king  with  a  duplicate  of  the  documents  given  to   Fox. 

James  selected  a  crew  of  twenty-two  picked  men  for  his  vessel  of 
seventy  tons,  or  twice  as  many  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  They 
were  all  active,  sober  young  men,  and  unmarried,  and  had  been  chosen 
from  a  body  of  seamen  who  had  never  made  a  voyage  to  those  regions. 
They  left  Milford  on  the  17th  of  May  and  sighted  Greenland  on  the 
4th  of  June.  One  of  the  boats  w.-is  ripped  by  the  ice,  but  soon 
repaired,  the  ship  l>cing  carefully  provided  with  all  things  necessary  to 
meet  such  accidents,  as  well  ns  with  a -supply  of  provisions  for  eighteen 
months.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  wise  forethouglit  of  the  com- 
mander. Around  icebergs  and  through  ice  floes,  with'  sails  and  coni- 
age  frozen,  they  threaded  their  weary  way  to  Resolution  Island,  which 
they   reached  on  the  iSth.     For   five    days    they    hung   between    life 
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and  death,  engaged  in  an  inces-'mnt  struggle  to  keep  the  ship  from 
beiag  cni<ihed  by  the  icebergs,  which  sometim<»  overhung  her  deck 
and  gnted  her  sides,  [n  gratitude  for  their  escape  frum  dcstruc- 
don  they  named  the  place  the  "^  Harbor  of  God's  Providence."  Cap- 
tain Jamea,  with  great  exertion  and  at  great  risk,  found  a  sheltered 
cove  at  6i?a4',to  which  they  nnw   f^ucceeded    in  working    the  boat. 

The  rise  of  a  favorable  wind  on  the  next  <lay  induced  them  to  Ic.nve 
tbia  tecurc  refuge  and  renew  the  battle  with  the  ice  tloes.  Not  an 
acre  of  open  »ea  could  be  discerned  from  the  masthead,  and  the  ice- 
pack crunched  against  the  sides  of  the  ship  with  such  violence  thai 
they  fcartfl  it  would  tear  away  the  planks  and  break  her  to  pieces. 
It  WW  tl»e  6th  "f  August  before  they  got  into  the  open  sea,  and  on 
the  iilh  they  saw  land  on  the  western  &horc  of  Hudson^  Bay,  in 
latitude  59'' 40'.  On  the  a2d,  while  at  anchor,  the  ship  was  driven 
by  a  gale,  but  fortunately  the  anchor  ag.iin  caught,  while  the  sudden 
ahock  neariv  proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  crew.  Eight  of  them  were 
harled  from  the  capstan,  and  idl  were  more  or  le&&  injured.  One,  the 
pinner's  mate,  had  his  leg  so  crushed  that  it  became  necessary  to 
amputate  it. 

AAer  the  visit  from  Captain  Fox,  whom  they  entertained  on  board 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  on  the  29th  of  August,  some- 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Nelson  R.ivcr,  they  continued  to  explore  the 
aoDthem  covt,  moving  eastward.  On  the  3d  of  September  they 
defaced  the  cape  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  which  has  been  called  James* 
Bay  id  honor  of  the  navigator.  This  headland  James  named  Cnpe  Hen- 
rietta, in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Proceeding  south,  he  next 
discovered  xm  island,  in  latitude  53*^45',  which  he  named  Lord  Weston's 
Island;  and  in  52?  io',oneto  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  patron. 
Sir  Thomas  Roe.  James  h.id  some  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the 
••  Riv«r  of  Canada,"  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  foot  of  the  bny.  They 
landed  on  several  small  is]ands  in  search  of  on  eligible  •-pot  for  winter 
qaaiters«as  it  was  growing  late  in  the  season  and  their  ship  had  received 
some  injury  in  its  battles  with  the  ice,  rocks,  and  shoals.  On  the  zd 
of  October,  (bur  months  after  they  had   sighted    Greenland,  a  landing 
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was  effected  on  a  well-wooded  caaat  which  (hey  first  named  for  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  but  this  name  they  afterward  changed,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  lo  Charlton  Island.  From  its  highlands  they  could  sec  nothing 
mote  suitable  to  the  south,  the  bottom  of  the  bay  being  studded  with 
rocks  and  shoals. 

They  now  cut  a  large  quantity  of  wood,  enough  at  least  for  three 
months'  fuel,  and  at  the  request  of  the  sick,  erected  a  hut  on  the  island. 
They  explored  the  islpnd  carefully,  among  other  objects  to  ascertain  if 
there  were  any  savages.  They  found  traces  of  them,  but  none  were  then 
on  the  island.  A  party  of  six  proceeded  into  the  interior  on  a  hunting 
expecJition,  Oct.  14,  and  returned  the  next  day  with  one  deer, 
which  they  hnd  brought  twelve  miles.  They  reported  having  seen 
some  others.  A  few  days  later  another  p-irty  set  out  to  explore  the  island, 
and  returned  unsuccessful  and  disabled  by  the  cold.  They  lost  one  man 
who,  in  crossing  a  pond^  broke  Through  the  ice  and  was  drawn  under. 
They  dug  a  well  near  the  hut,  obtaining  drinkable  water  but  of  a  pe- 
culiar taste.  On  the  izth  oi  November  the  hut  took  fire,  but  they  were 
able  to  save  it.  Thenceforth  they  kept  up  a  regular  fire-watch  j  for  as 
they  required  great  fires  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  it  was  necessary 
to  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  disaster  of  being  burned  out.  On 
the  22d  died  one  of  their  number  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  the  tijnc  the 
eight  had  been  hurled  from  the  cnpsian. 

Not  finding  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  vessel,  she  lay  at  anchor  off"  the 
island,  exposed  to  the  ice,  and  on  the  24th  she  was  driven  by  the  pressure 
toward  the  shore  and  stopped  a  mile  from  the  land  in  twelve  feet  of 
water.  Finally,  on  the  2yth,  after  the  f^hip  had  been  forced  close  to 
the  shore  by  the  wind  and  ice,  they  scuttlciJ  and  sunk  her.  They  saved 
most  of  the  provisions,  but  lost  their  clothes  and  the  medicine  chest. 
The  seventeen  that  liad  remained  now  joined  the  luck  in  the  hut,  and 
thawed  themselves  out  by  a  rousing  fire.  The  captain  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  the  best,  reminding  them  that  if  the  worst  came  they  were 
as  near  lo  heaven  there  as  in  England,  They  pledged  themselves  to  be 
faithful  to  one  another,  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
obey  their  commander  lo  the  death.       Should  the  ship  prove  irrecovera- 


We  Of  unseaworthy  in  the  spring,  they  would  buiid  a  boat  from  the  tim- 
bers  and  the  wood  on  the  island,  and  try  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  civil. 
ised  men,  if  not  lo  Eng^land,  by  thnl  means. 

Oo  the  loth  of  December  the  carpenter  began  lo  work  on  the  new 
boat.  The  crew  were  buwly  engaged  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-first 
of  the  month,  rcKruing  goods  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  taking 
them  to  the  shore  wiih  gre.it  difficulty.  The  well  had  frozen,  but  they 
found  a  f-pring  of  water  under  the  snow  at  a  short  distance,  which  wrn'cd 
them  better.  They  constructcil  three  more  huts,  one  of  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  kitchen.  The  snow  covered  their  houACR,  adding  to  the 
warmth,  and  they  celebrated  Christmas  as  joyfully  as  could  be  expected. 
Knowing  nothing  of  Gulf  Stream  or  isothermal  lines,  thcv  were  at  a 
loe»  to  understand  how  the  climate  could  be  so  much  more  severe  than 
in  the  corresponding  latitude  at  home.  They  were  about  on  a  line  with 
the  port  of  Harwich,  and  not  quite  one  licgree  and  a  quarter  north  of  the 
latitude  of  London. 

By  the  end  of  Januat y  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet; 
and  the  men  were  tembly  afllicted  by  disease,  accompanied  with  sores, 
pain!)  and  swellings  ;  fully  two>thirds  being  under  the  surgeon^s  care. 
They  bore  up  manfully,  and  despite  their  privations  and  sufferings,  strug. 
glcd  bravclv  for  their  cummon  safety.  With  feet  frost-bitten  and  shoe- 
less, and  wmppef]  in  rags  as  a  substitute,  they  walked  into  the  forest  to 
gather  their  daily  supply  of  wood.  And  so  they  fought  the  battle 
through  February,  with  the  special  discouragement  of  the  illness  of  the 
carpenter,  around  whom  chiefly  clustered  their  hopes  of  seeing  their 
native  land  again.  But  the  brave  carpenter  managed  to  niakc  some 
headway  witli  his  bout  and  kept  at  work  even  when  so  ill  as  to  require 
to  be  carried  to  it.  He  supplied  models  of  the  timbers  he  wanted,  and 
the  men  searched  for  suitable  trees  through  the  fore<>t,  cut  them  down, 
and  brought  them  to  him.  By  Kaster,  .\pril  ist,  he  was  entirely  dis- 
abled, wilh  I'onr  otlicrs;  of  the  remainder  only  as  many  more  retained 
strength  and  appetite  to  consume  their  daily  allowance  of  food.  The 
well  waited  on  the  sick,  the  sick  did  what  service  they  could,  and  so  they 
continued  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  do  their  duty  one  to  another. 
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During  April  those  who  were  strongest  busied  themselves,  with  ex- 
amining the  vessel,  ti-ying  to  ascertain  if  she  was  seaworthy.  The 
new  boat  was  about  half  built,  but  the  carpenter  was  Hying,  and  should 
both  fail  it  would  bcneccs&nry  to  cross  to  the  mainland  on  the  ice,  before  it 
broke  up.  They  celebrated  the  last  night  of  April,  the  eve  of  May-day, 
with  the  obser\'nnceii  customary  in  those  days  in  England,  thus  trj'ing  to 
keep  up  their  spirits  by  feigning  a  jollity  they  did  not  feel,  iind  uncon- 
sciously recognizing  a  law  of  human  lifr  that  cheerfulness  promotes 
health.  The  mastcr^s  mate  died  on  the  sixth,  and  the  carpenter  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  reducing  their  number  to  eighteen  besides  the  cap- 
tain. Still  they  worked  at  the  ship,  and  to  their  industn,-  and  activity,  is 
probably  to  be  .nscribcd  the  siir\'ival  of  so  large  n  proportion  of  them. 
The  captain  M:cincd  born  to  lead  under  adverse  circumstances.  And  he 
was  ably  seconded  by  his  men.  The  dying  carpenter  kept  at  his  work 
till  the  lost  moment,  and  Ief\  the  boat  in  so  forward  a  state  that  the  men 
could  6nt!ih  it,  should  the  ship  he  found  unfit  for  use.  All  honor  to  the 
memoj-j-  of  William  Cole,  one  of  the  c:irliest  heroes  of  Arctic  exploration! 
On  the  22d  they  succeeded  in  pumping  the  ship  almost  dry,  and  on  the 
34th  the  ice  broke  all  along  the  hay  with  a  tremendous  noise.  With 
their  habitual  foresight  they  cleared  a  spot  for  vegetables  a  month  earlier, 
and  (hcsc,  together  with  some  wild  vetches,  were  given  to  the  sick,  who 
were  much  lK-nefite<l  thereby. 

By  the  Sth  of  June  they  had  pumped  the  ship  entirely  dry,  and 
she  floated  in  the  dock  she  had  excavated  by  her  own  weight  in  the 
sand.  On  the  1  ith  they  were  enabled  to  hang  the  rudder,  which  had 
been  lost  months  before  iti  the  storm,  nrid  which  they  liaU  hunted  for 
with  great  labor  under  the  ice,  and  rescued  three  weeks  before.  On  the 
16th  they  got  the  vessel  ittto  deep  water,  and  on  the  19th  they  saw  a 
considerable  expanse  of  open  sea,  and  towed  their  vessel  to  where  they 
had  originally  anchorwl  her,  about  11  mile  from  the  shore.  They  now 
got  the  ballast  which  they  had  previously  thrown  ovtrboard,  and  placed 
it  and  the  provisions  again  on  board.  June  ai  Capt.  James  erected  a 
cross  on  which  he  inscribed  the  names  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  added  title  of  Sovcrcigus  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  "these 


icrritories  to  New  Albion,*'  still  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
near  Califomin  and  ihc  Sonth  Sea.  On  the  35th  he  built  n  fire  on  the 
island  in  the  hope  nf  jutracting  tiie  niitives,  if  there  were  .my  on  the 
island,  and  had  ditHculty  in  c<urapm^  unharmed.  The  fire  spread  rapidly 
nnd  burned  the  houK&  they  had  constructed,  but  they  had  fortunately 
removed  everything  of  value  in  advance.  By  the  last  of  the  niontli  they 
had  their  ship  full  rigged  and  evervthing  in  onlcr,  not  forgetting  their 
dead  comrades,  over  whose  graves  they  r;iisetl  memorial  cairns.  The 
body  of  the  one  buried  at  sea  had  been  thrown  up  meanwhile,  and  was 
interred  with  the  others.  July  the  first  thc'captain  made  ft  record  of 
what  had  iranspireil  and  of  his  Future  intentions,  and  left  it  at  tlic  cross 
he  had  erected.  Thev  paid  a  final  visit  to  the  tombs  of  their  dead, 
where  morning  and  evening  prayers  were  read,  .ind  the  last  meals  on 
land  were  prepared  and  eaten.  The  captain,  with  characteristic  good 
feeling,  composed  the  following  lines: 


I  were  unlcind,  unlets  that  I  did  «hed 

Before  I  part,  some  team  upon  our  dead ; 

And  when  my  eyes  be  dry,  I  will  not  ceate 

In  heart  to  pray  their  bones  may  rest  in  peace. 

Their  better  ports,  good  souls,  I  know  were  givea 

With  the  intent  that  they  reUim  to  Heaven. 

Their  like*  Ihcy  spent  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

Seeking  God's  glory  imd  their  coniitry'»  good; 

And  aft  a  valiant  voldicr  rather  die* 

Than  yield  hi«  courage  to  his  enemies, 

And  stops  their  way  with  hi«  hew'd  flesh,  when  death 

Hath  quite  deprivcct  him  of  his  lUrcngth  and  breath ; 

So  have  they  spent  tlicnnsclves,  and  here  Ihey  lie, 

A  famous  mark  of  our  discovery. 

We  that  survive,  perchance  may  end  our  days 

In  Kxnc  employment  meriting  no  praii^c; 

They  have  outlived  this  fear,  and  their  brave  ends 

Will  ever  be  an  honor  In  Ihcir  TricndR. 

Why  drop  you  bo,  mine  eyes?     Nay,  rather  pour 

My  Bad  departure  in  a.  ftolcmn  shower. 

The  winter's  cold  that  lately  froze  our  blood, 
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Ntm-,  were  it  to  extreme,  might  do  this  good. 

Aft  make  thefic  tears  bright  pcarU^  waich  I  would  lojr 

Tomb*d  safciv  with  vou,  till  doom'v  fatal  day; 

That  in  thi»  volitarj  place,  n-hcre  none 

Will  ever  come  to  breathe  a  sigh  or  groan. 

Some  remnant  might  be  extant  oi'  the  true 

And  railhful  love  I  ever  tender'd  you. 

Ohi  rest  In  peace,  dear  rriendsw<u><l — '^  '^  ^ 

No  pride  to  «iv — the  sometime  part  of  mel 

What  pain  and  anguish  doth  afllici  the  head, 

The  heart  and  stomach,  when  the  limbs  are  dead? 

So  grieved  I  kiss  )-our  gravcK,  and  vow  to  die 

A  foater-lather  to  j^our  memory  I 

rThey  now  act  sail  on  the  i-eturn  voyage,  but  were  driven,  about  by 
wind  and  iceberg  in  James''  Bay  during  Uie  whole  month,  for  though  - 
they  passed  Cape  Henrietta  on  the  32d,  ihey  were  again  driven  within 
it  on  the  30th.  On  the  eighth  of  August  they  had  reached  latitude  55" 
34',  or  about  where  they  had  parted  from  Captain  Fox,  twelve  months 
lacking  three  weeks,  before — a  weary  year!  And  they  were  still  in  as 
great  danger  as  ever,  for  the  ship  leaked  so  badly  that  they  became 
apprehensive  that  they  must,  after  all  their  labore,  abandon  her.  Nor 
were  they  yet  free  of  their  persistent  enemy,  the  ice,  from  which  they 
might  be  said  to  have  been  never  free  for  fourteen  months.  Finally,  on 
the  17th,  they  got  clear  of  the  ice,  and  on  the  3  2d  they  were  in  5S®  20', 
and  two  days  later  in  63*  30',  about  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
But  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  relax  their  efforts — in  which  and  the 
energy  to  put  tlieui  forth  had  lain  their  salvation  from  the  first — a  fierce 
storm  arose  on  the  25thf  so  that  they  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours.  To  add  to  their  discomfort  and  danger,  it  brought 
the  ice  again  upon  them<  Upon  cotisultation  with  his  men,  CapL 
James  now  concluded  to  turn  homeward.  The  strain  had  been  too  long 
continued  to  warrontany  further  efforts  at  exploration  in  new  directions. 
The  year  had  been  exceptionally  utifavorable,  and  they  had  alre.idy 
entered  on  the  i6th  month  of  absence.  They  were  in  latitude  65°  30', 
when  this   resolution  was  taken,  and  still  among  icebergs  which  over- 


AN     INTBRVAI.     BETWEEN     ARCTIC     VOYAGES — WINTEOING     IN     THE 

ARCTIC     EECtON — DEATH    OV    MA  YEN — OTHEIt    DUTCH    VOYAGES 

CAPTAIN      RAVEN      LOSES     HIS     SHIP — BRUTALITY     OF     A     DUTCH 
CAPTAIN — WHICH    IS    THE    WAY    TO    INDIA? 

A  long  interval  in  Arctic  voyage*  of  exploration  now  cnsucil.  The 
Ubons  of  CuptunR  Fox  and  Jnmcs  had  increased  the  probability  that  the 
Northwest  Pafwage  should  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  one  hud  failed  to 
find  it  in  the  extreme  north,  the  other  in  the  extreme  Bouth,  and  they 
and  their  prcdcccssora,  in  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay.  And,  as  wc  have 
M.-en,  Baffin's  Bay  had  been  declared  against  by  its  discoverer?).  Public 
opinion  ceased  to  be  occupied  with  the  question*  and  in  England  it  was 
very  earnestly  engaged  in  discussing  the  great  religious  and  political 
questions  of  the  day.  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  the  beheading  of 
Charles  1.,  the  rise  and  fall  of  Cromwell,  the  restoration  of  Charles  11., 
the  revolution  and  expulsion  of  James  It.,  with  the  turmoil  and  confuRton 
and  prc-occupation  incidental  to  these  various  changes,  left  little  leisure 
for  outside  enterprises.  **Tlic  tight  little  island"  itself  supplied  an  ample 
field  for  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  her  most  adventurous  sons.  U  is 
only  in  times  of  peace  that  man  occupies  himself  with  discovery,  or 
makes  any  important  advance  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  art  of  war  is  a 
deadly  art,  and  all  its  tendencies  are  to  destruction.  It  may  sometimes 
be  neccssitry,  but  even  then  is  only  a  choice  of  evils. 

In  France,  "  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,*'  the  struggles  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  of  the  nobility  against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  the 
burdens  of  taxation  and  administration,  and  later  on  the  military  erup- 
tions of  the  **  great  monarch,"  with  the  attendant  glory,  produced  the 
tame  results  as  in  England,  in  relation  to  voyages  of  exploration. 
Meanwhile,  the  "Thirtj-    Years'  War,"  161S-48,    had    embroiled    all 
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Europe.  And  so  the  rcmuindcr  of  the  seventeenth  century,  stormy 
enough  on  land,  wiis  marked  by  a  complete  lull  in  maritime  explorntion. 
Such  voyages  as  were  undertaken  to  America  had  colonization,  not  dis- 
covery, for  their  object;  and  in  them  were  engaged  some  of  the  most 
enterprising  spirits  among  the  English,  French  and  Dutch  of  that  age. 
But  commerce,  hewdes  supplying  the  wanL-i  of  the  belligerent  hosts  con- 
tending on  almost  every  battlefield  of  Europe,  was  not  onmiodruJ  ot  tiie 
peculiar  richer  of  Arctic  seas.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Dutch  and 
English  whaling  voyages  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  from  among 
ihem  a  few  have  been  selected  as  moM  noteworthy  for  the  stirring  ad- 
ventures, hairbreadth  escapes  .and  tragic  endings  which  characterized 
them.  Through  such  experiences,  in  great  measure,  has  been  slowly 
and  painfully  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  precautions 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  hutnan  life  in  those  northern  latitudes. 

WINTERING    IN   THE  ARCTIC 

The  Dutch  had  offered  prizes  to  such  as  would  volunteer  to  spend 
a  winter  on  Mayen  Island,  the  headquarters  of  the  whale  fishery.  This 
islnml  had  been  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  States  of  Hoi- 
laud,  ill  1611,  by  the  captain  of  one  of  their  whaleii,Jan  Mayen,  for 
whom  it  was  named.  In  the  summer  oi  1633,  before  the  return  of  the 
whaling  fleet,  seven  men  volunteered  to  winter  there,  in  latitude  71*,  not 
quite  midway  from  Iceland  to  Spitzbergen,  Their  sojourn  began  with 
the  26th  of  August,  and  they  suffered  no  inconvenience  until  tlie  Sth  of 
October,  when  a  fire  first  became  necessary  to  their  comfort.  After  that 
date  the  winter  approached  rapidly,  and  on  the  19th  ice  began  to  form 
on  the  shore.  The  cold  and  ice  grew  in  severity  until  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  sc»  became  ivozcn  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Afterward  the  weather  grew  mild  for  about  three  weeks,  but  on  the  8th 
of  December  the  cold  set  in  with  renewed  severity,  and  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  hut  for  nearly  *our  months,  idle  and  inactive.  They 
had  lived  meanwhile,  on  salt  meat,  and  had  killed  but  few  bears,  and 
their  supply  ot  beer  and  brandy  was,  perhaps,  too  liberal  for  their 
welfare. 
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About  the  middle  of  jHnuaiy  they  succeeded  in  IdlUag  a  single 
bear,  the  flesh  of  which  aflTordcii  a  healthful  chfingc  in  their  diet.  U  was 
the  miiltlle  of  March  before  they  killed  another;  but  scun-y  had  !iet  in 
And  taken  such  hold  by  that  time  that  the  relief  derived  was  only  pallia- 
live,  n»l  preventive  nor  curative.  On  the  3d  of  April  only  two  of  the 
seven  could  stand  erect;  and  on  the  i6th  one  of  them  died.  This  entry 
wa»  maile  on  the  record  a  few  day^  Inter:  **  We  are  now  reduced  to  so 
sad  a  state  that  none  of  my  comrades  can  help  themselves  and  the 
wliolc  bunlen,  therefore,'liea  on  my  shoulders.  I  shall  perform  my  duty 
as  long  as  I  am  able,  and  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  stren^irth.  I  am 
now  about  to  ftv«.t»t  our  commander  out  of  his  cabin;  he  thinks  il  will 
relieve  hi«  pain;  he  is  Rtruggling  with  death.  The  night  is  dark,  and  the 
wind  bluws  from  the  Houtli.^*  On  the  33d  he  died;  and  on  the  26th  they 
kilted  their  dog,  a  poor  substitute  for  bear's  meat.  On  the  aSth  the  toe 
left  the  bay,  and  on  the  30th  the  sun  shone  brilliaMtly.  But  it  was  yet 
Ihiny-ftve  days  before  the  whaling  fleet  appeared,  and  when  at  last  it  had 
arrived  none  of  the  seven  were  found  alive,  and  the  record  of  April 
30th  was  the  lost  made.  A  Uttlc  of  the  energy  and  forethought  of  Capt. 
James  and  his  crew  in  James'  Bay,  two  years  before,  would  have  saved  M 
them  all,  for  though  they  were  almost  twenty  degrees  further  north,  the 
winter  was  comparatively  mild,  and  the  genial  breath  of  spring  visited 
them  early.  It  is  now  understood  that  the  chief  danger  from  Arctic 
winters  does  not  arise  from  the  high  latitmlc,  but  from  the  neglect  of 
proper  precautions.  This  principle  is  enforced  by  the  result  of  a  similar 
experiment  fartlier  north,  the  same  year. 

Heven  other  Dutchmen  ha<l  volunteered  to  winter  in  North  Day  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  latitude  So?,  and  began  their  trial  four 
days  later  than  those  on  Mayen  Island.  No  sooner  had  the  fleet  left 
than  they  set  to  work  to  collect  fresh  provthions  to  Inst  them  until  the 
return  of  the  fleet  in  1634.  They  hunted  the  reindeer  and  caught  wild 
fowls  and  gathered  herbs.  They  killed  whales  aud  narwals,  or  aea- 
mioonis,  and  thus  secured  both  food  and  exercise.  When  the  sea  began 
lofneze  in  October,  they  broke  through  the  ice  and  let  down  their  nets 
to  catch  fish.     And  when  towanl  the  close  of  October  the  cold  had  be* 
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come  AD  intense  and  the  ice  so  thick  that  they  could  no  limger  fish  or 
even  go  abroad,  they  exercised  ihernselvcs  as  actively  as  they  could  in- 
doors. And  so  they  passed  through  the  winter  without  a  deaths  or 
even  serious  illness;  and  on  May  37, 1634,  only  eight  days  earlier  than  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Mayen  Island^  they  were  taken  aboard  safe  and 
Muind,  after  a  sojourn  of  nine  months,  lucking  five  days,  in  Intitiwle  80**. 
If  further  Illustration  of  the  principle  referred  to  be  desired,  it  may 
be  obtained  from  the  annals  of  the  ^ume  people.  Before  the  fleet  re- 
lumed to  Holland  in  1634,  seven  other  men  were  left  at  North  Bay  to 
renew  the  experiment.  They  were  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  salt 
provisions,  liquors  and  medicines,  and  Iwgan  their  sojourn  on  the  1  itli  of 
September.  Either  because  tliey  were  of  the  indolent  disposition  of  the 
men  left  on  Mayen  Island,  or  becau.sc  of  the  eleven  days'  later  advent,  or 
possibly  because  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  anticipating  a  keener  winter, 
withdrew  earlier  to  their  winter  quarters,  they  failed  to  provide  a  store  of 
Iresh  provisions.  They  soon  became  victims  of  the  scurvy,  which  they 
tried  togu.ird  against  by  eating  separately,  and  avoiding  contiict  with 
each  other,  foolishly  supposing  it  was  caught  by  infeclion  instead  erf 
recognizing  that  its  fruitful  source  was  the  salt  provisions,  which  they 
had  not  the  energy  to  vary  with  the  fruits  of  the  chase.  On  Jan.  14 
one  died,  and  on  the  17th  another,  iind  soon  a  third  followed.  The 
surviving  four  busied  themselves  in  making  coffins  for  their  dead  com- 
rades— Jin  unprofitable  industry  which  showed  their  good  feeling,  but 
not  their  good  sense.  In  the  early  part  of  February  they  killed  a  single 
fox;  and  beui-s  |)rowl«i  around  for  whom  they  should  have  made  living 
coffins  in  their  stomachs.  On  the  Z2i\  of  February  only  one  was  in  a 
condition  to  feed  the  fire;  and  on  the  date  of  the  last  record  made,  four 
days  later,  the  four  were  still  alive,  but  the  fire-tender  had  snccumhcfl 
with  the  others.  "  Wc  cannot  long  survive,"  writes  the  penman, 
"  without  food  or  firing;  wc  are  unable  to  render  each  other  the  least 
assistance,  and  each  must  bear  his  own  burden."  On  the  arrival  of 
the  whalers  for  the  season  of  1635  they  were  dead,  not  one  having 
survived,  thus  completely  reversing  the  record  of  their  predecessors  on, 
the  same  spot. 
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A  number  of  these  whaling  adventures  in  the  north  might  be  rfr< 
cbuntedt  and  wc  will  briefly  mention  a  few.  In  1639  Capt.  Didier 
Albert  Rncvii  lost  his  ship  by  contact  with  an  iceberg  in  a  driving  snow- 
uorm.  Twenty  out  of  eighty-six  were  rescued  by  another  whaler  forty- 
eight  hours  Utcr,  and  of  these  one  was  so  injured  by  the  exposure  that 
he  died  soon  afler.  In  1646,  four  survivors  of  a  crew  of  forty-two 
EnglbJimen  were  rescued  from  the  ice  by  CapL  John  ComeliuR  Van 
Munikcn,  after  they  had  been  exposed  for  fourteen  days.  They  had  dug 
a  deep  hole  in  the  ice  and  piled  blocks  of  ice  all  around  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather.  They  had  fortunately  saved  provisions  and  tools  <IR<1 
the  lime  of  year  was  not  unfavorable,  being  the  end  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June.  But  three  died  in  a  few  ilays  after  being  taken  on 
boon),  so  that  only  one  was  finally  saved  to  return  to  England.  In  x^io^ 
Capt.  Lorcnz  Pit,  with  thirty-six  men,  were  similarly  wrecked  by  the 
ice,  and  after  nearly  sixty  hours*  exposure,  were  all  saved.  In  1675  not 
lew  than  fourteen  Dutch  whalers  are  known  to  have  been  lost  olT  Spitz- 
bcrgcn.  Capt.  Cornelius  Billc,  with  his  crew  of  thirty-four  men,  were 
Mvcd  lifter  being  tossed  about  for  fourteen  days  in  an-  open  boat,  some 
years  before.  This  year  bis  ship  and  another,  being  in  company  close 
to  the  border  of  the  impenetrable  polar  ice,  were  crushed  by  n  sudden 
breaking  loose  of  the  icebergs. 

The  crews  managed  to  scramble  on  to  the  ice  before  the  vessels  were 
entirely  submerged,  and  they  saved  the  boats  and  some  provisions.  Capt. 
BiUc«  with  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  combined  crews,  sixty 
penons,  took  two  of  thelnats,  and  were  saved  by  other  whalers.  After 
ten  days  tho»e  who  had  remained  concluded  Billets  course  was  the 
vrbot,  and  ihey  also  took  to  the  sea.  They  fell  in  with  a  French 
whaler,  ami  were  humanely  taken  aboard.  Eight  of  them  not  wishing 
to  inspasa  on  the  Frenchman's  generous  hospitality,  whom  they  found 
ovcrcTDwdcd,  rowed  off  10  a  Dutchman,  which  came  in  sight.  To  their 
disinay  the  brutal  captain  refused  to  give  them  shelter,  and  they  were 
oompelled  10  take  refuge  on  the  ice.  There  they  passed  sixty  hours  un- 
der  the  shelter  of  a  sail,  within  sight  of  their  countrymen  whose  vessel 
at  anchor.     Owing  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  men,  or  dreading  that 


his  misconduct  might  be  reported  at  home,  the  surly  captain  relented  so 
far  as  to  permit  his  shipwrecked  countrymen  to  sleep  on  board.  A  few 
days  later,  while  on  Ihc  ice,  he  weighed  anchor,  leaving  them  behind. 
They  pursued  in  their  boat,  and  were  at  last  taken  on  board  another 
vessel.  In  1676  a  fleet  of  Dutch  whalers  was  suddenly  caught  by  the 
ice  in  Vaigats  Strait  on  the  e\e  of  their  return,  and  were  saved  by  the 
resolution  and  presence  of  mind  of  Capt.  Kces,  who  allayed  the  panic. 
After  a  detention  of  nineteen  days,  the  weather  grew  mild,  a  thaw  set  in, 
and  they  found  themselves  free  as  suddenly  as  they  were  previously  locked 
up.  Coolness  and  courage,  patience  and  energy,  a  keen  insight,  good 
judgment,  and  quick  execution,  together  with  abundance  of  fresh  whole- 
some Food- — which  the  canning  process  has  now  made  easy — are  the 
chief  requisites  lo  success  in  Arctic  voyages.  But  the  examples  given 
also  show  that  while  these  precautions  reduce  the  risk  to  a  minimum 
there  is  always  great  danger,  which  only  the  best  trained  and  hardiest 
can  hope  to  cope  with  successfully.  Arctic  explorers  should  be  selected 
with  great  care;  and  no  unfit  volunteer  should  be  j>ermitted  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  others  and  his  own. 

AGAIN,  WHICH  IS  THE  WAY  TO  INDIA? 

It  was  now  nearly  seventy  years  since  Hudson  had  pronounced 
against  the  availability  for  commercial  purposes  of  a  northeast  route  to 
China  and  India,  and  exactly  one  hundred  years  since  Frobisher  had 
tried  in  vain  to  accomplish  "  the  only  great  thing  left  undone  in  the 
world,"  a  Northwest  Passage  to  the  same  countries.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  in  both  directions,  some  new  geographical  information 
had  been  gleaned  at  infinite  cost  and  labor,  but  the  problem  remained 
unsolved.  The  latest  trials  had  been  made  in  the  west,  and  there  too, 
tliey  were  resumed.  Baffled  ami  disappointed,  but  not  entirely  cast  down, 
civilized  man  would  not  give  it  up  iind  rest  content.  The  ocean  should 
yet  be  made  to  suiTendcr  its  secrets  to  the  lord  of  creation.  This  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  l>efore  Byron  sang,  '■  Man  marks  the  earth 
with  ruin;  his  control  stops  with  the  shore,*' — a  dictum  which  man  will 
not  accept.     Man's  control  of  the  sea  is  difTerentt  but  it  is  also  very  real; 
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>ad  M  many  lives  arc  lost  to-dny  on  land  as  on  sea,  in  proportion  to  the 
tminbcr^  on  each.  The  ni.iriiiers  of  England  prefer  to  sing  with  Thom- 
son, 

"  RrilannU  rule*  the  wivw." 

and  neither  they  nor  their  American  cousins  have  abandoned  the  hope  of 
searching  every  nook  and  comer  of  this  globe,  whether  on  land  or  sea. 
The  love  of  knowledge  and  of  commerce  still  drives  them  on.  Will 
tbey  succeed?     No  one  knows. 


NORTHWEST  VOYAGB  OF  CILLAH ALLEGED    DISCOVERY  OP    A    NORTH- 
WEST   PASSAGE  —  Hudson's    bay    company    chartered  —  a 

pilot's    story  ok  the    north    pole VOYAGE  OP  WOOD WRECK 

OF     wood's     ship— JAMHS     knight — KBPOKT     OP     INOIANb     COX- 
CBRNING     MINES. 

A  gL-ncratiun  had  pubscd  nwuy  since  the  vuyagcs  of  Fox  and  James, 
and  Hudson  Uay  had  be}{un  to  pass  into  oblivion^  as  no  other  than  a 
tlrcary  and  dangerous  waste  of  water  in  the  midst  of  inhospitable  and 
uninhabited  lands,  when  in  1669  the  attention  of  England  wa^  again 
turnctl  tt>  it. 

The  fur  traders  of  New  France  had  penetrated  through  the  forests  of 
Canada  in  every  direction  in  pursuit  of  that  very  profitable  branch  of 
commerce.  One  of  these  enterprising  adventurers,  Grosaelier,  reached 
the  shore  of  Hudson's  Ray.  Believing  he  had  made  an  important  orig- 
inal discovei'y,  he  returned  to  France  to  lay  it  at  tlie  feet  of  his  sovereign. 
Hut  ibc  /r rand  monar^ue — Louis  XtV. — was  more  concerned  about  ex. 
tending  his  home  dominion  to  the  Rhine  than  his  transatlantic  domains  to 
the  Hudson  Buy  or  elsewhere.  So  GrosscHer's  story  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
until  it  reached  those  of  the  English  ambassador,  who  encouraged  him 
to  try  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Prince  Rupert, 
cousin  oi  Churles  II,,  who  had  been  admiral  in  the  war  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  a  few  years  later  against  the  Dutch.  He  was  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  intrusted  with  one  of  the  king's  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  colony  on  the  shore  of  Hudscm's  Bay,  and  seniching  for  the 
Northwest  Passiige.  Henry  Oldenburg,  first  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  established  in  1663,  and  correspondent  of  Milton  and 
Boyle,  thus  wrote  to  the  latter  in  relation  to  this  voyage: 

"  Surely  I  need  not  tell  you  from  hence  what  is  said  here  with  great 
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the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  Passage  made  by  two  EngliKh  and 
one  Frcnchmnnf  lately  represented  hy  iheiii  to  His  Majesty  at  Oxford,  aiid 
answered  by  the  roy«I  {jrant  of  a  vcsel  to  Kail  into  Hudson's  Ray  and 
thence  into  the  South  Sea;  these  men  atltrming,  as  I  beard,  tb:it  with  a 
boat  they  went  out  of  a  lake  in  Canada  into  a  river  which  discharged 
ttscif  Morlhwef^t  into  the  South  Sea,  into  which  they  went  and  returned 
northeast  into  Hud^on^s  Hay." 

In  1670  the  king  granted  a  liberal  patent,  or  charter^  to  the  Ilud- 
son'fi  Hay  Company,  which  con»i.stcd  of  his  coumu  Rupert,  and  a  few 
specified  oiwociatcs.  The  company  was  actually  invested  with  absolute 
priTprietorship  and  a  real  though  subordinate  sovereignty,  and  the 
eiclu»ive  Indfic  of  a  territory  of  unknown  extent,  loosely  descril>cd  sis 
Rupert's  Land,  and  ordained  to  cover  all  that  had  been  di&covered  o9 
might  yet  l)c  discovered  within  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Strait — at 
magnificent  grant,  truly;  there  was  nothing  mean  about  CharlcK.  **  la 
cmuidcrstion,"  soys  he,  "  of  their  huvintr  undertaken,  at  their  own  cost 
■nd  charges,  an  expedition  to  Hudson's  Uay  for  the  discovery  of  a  new 
pMH^e  into  the  South  Sco,  anil  for  the  finding  of  5f>me  trade  in  furs, 
minerals  and  other  commodities,  whereby  great  ailvantage  might  prob- 
ably  arise  to  the  king  and  his  dominions,  His  Majesty,  for  better  pro- 
moting tlxrir  endeavors  for  the  good  of  his  people,  was  pleased  to  confer 
00  them  exclusively  all  the  lands  and  territories  in  ]Iudson's  Bay, 
together  with  all  the  trade  thereof,  and  all  others  which  they  should 
■oquire,**  etc. 

k  Though  discovery  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  this  princely 
owment,  Capt.  Zachuriah  Gillam,  who  was  placed  in  comniaiwl  of 
expedition,  seems  to  have  added  but  little  to  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay.  He  wintcrefl  at  the  mouth  of 
what  he  mmied  Rupert^s  River,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  and  built  a  small 
itonc  fort  at  its  mouth,  which  he  named  Fort  Charles,  in  honor  of  tite 
king.  This  was  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
puiy's  territory;  and  for  about  a  century-  they  confined  themselves!  to  the 
coast,  and  are  not  known  to  have  made  a  single  eflbrt  at  additional  dis- 
CDTcry.     The  indisposition  of  monopolists  to  diminish  their  dividends  by 
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unprofitable  expenditures,  accounts  for  the  omission.  In  1770  they 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Coppermine,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  ccn- 
turj*,  that  of  the  M:ickenzic.  In  the  first  half  of  the  pruNciit  century 
they  patronized  two  or  three  overland  expeditions,  all  of  which  will 
receive  attention  in  due  time.  In  1S69  the  company  was  finally  bought 
out  by  the  British  government  for  $1,500,000,  and  its  territory  formally 
incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1870,  on  payment  of  the 
same  amount. 

Capt.  Gillam  spent  a  more  tolerable  winter,  owing  probably  to  its 
being  a  milder  season,  than  his  predecessor,  James  had  done  on  Charl- 
ton LJand,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  returned  to  England  >^th- 
out  having  received  any  clue  from  his  supercargo,  Cirosselier,  or  any 
«ne  else. 


THE   NORTHEAST  VOYAGE  OF  WOOD. 


Turn  we  now  to  the  eastward  to  see  what  the  navigators  were  able 
to  achieve  in  that  direction.  Joseph  Moxon  ( 1637-17CX))  hydrograplicr 
to  Charles  II.,  and  manufacturer  of  globes  and  maps,  as  well  as  writer 
on  mathematics  and  navigation,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
theorized  about  the  Northeast  Passage  to  China  until  he  satisfied  him- 
self and  some  otliers  that  It  was  feasible,  and  a  new  interest  w:is  awak- 
ened. He  adduced  many  nrgunients,  mainly  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  and  not  to  any  large  extent  from 
demonstrable  facts,  which  is  the  modem  and  scientific  method.  He 
:iddetl  the  following  story,  which  doubtless  proved  convincing,  but  it 
lacks  one  element  of  persuasion  with  even  the  most  incredulous — ^truth. 
lie  relates  that  the  pilot  of  a  Greenlandcr,  or  whaler  in  Greenland  seas, 
declared  to  him  that  he  sailed  to  the  North  Pole,  and  continues  thus: 

'*  Whereupon,  his  relation  being  novel  to  me,  I  entercil  into  dis- 
course with  him,  and  seemed  to  question  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  but 
he  did  assure  me  that  it  was  true,  and  that  the  ship  was  then  at  Amster- 
dam, and  many  of  the  men  belonging  to  her  could  justify  the  truth  of 
it;  and  told  me,  moreover,  that  they  had  sailed  two  degrees  beyond  the 
Pole.    I  asked  him  if  they  found  no  land  or  islands  about  the  Pole.    He 
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replied,  'No;  it  was  a  free,  open  sea.'  I  asked  him  if  they  did  not  meet 
wilh  a  great  deal  of  ice.  He  said,  '^No;  they  saw  no  ice/  I  nskcii  him 
what  weather  ihey  h.id  there.  He  lold  me  'Fine,  warm  weather,  such  as 
was  at  Amsterdam  in  the  summer  lime,  und  as  hot.'"  There  ojuld  ao 
Loo^r  be  any  doubt.  The  hardy  pilot  growing  bolder  as  he  proj^rcssedf 
and  finding  a  stwlcnt  iiimpleton  for  an  interlocutor,  did  not  hesitate  to 
draw  freely  on  "  his  imagination  for  his  facts. '^  Had  Moxon  kept  up 
bife  interrogatory,  he  might  have  learned  that  the  fish  jumped  into  the 
**fthip  which  was  then  at  Amstcniam,"  rc-wly  cook«l  and  eager  to  be 
eat«ii,  and  that  in  each  one  when  opened  was  found  a  pearl  as  large  as 
«  hen*ii  egg. 

Among  the  othent  who  were  carried  away  by  the  "arguments"  of 
MoxuD,  w:i5  Capt.  John  Wood.  He  bad  :icqiiircd  expcricticc  and  dis- 
tinction under  Admiral  Marlborough  against  the  Dutch  ;uid  liarbary 
ctmain.  In  1675  be  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  tinged  with  snn- 
guiDe  expectations  of  surmounting  all  dttHculties.  In  this  he  presented 
dM  mrgurneni  based  on  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  and  niiKlc'itty  sug< 
l^itwl  that  hii»  predecessors  may  have  misse<I  the  proper  ]>iisHage.  He 
constructed  a  mi^i  to  accompany  the  memnrtal,  and  presented  both  to 
Ihe  king  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  <if  York,  the  future  James  11.  He 
showed  in  a  mniitier  i^attsfactory  to  himself  that  Jupari  could  be  reached 
in  a  few  weeks  •'■nd  that  a  voyage  to  the  Indian  or  Malay  Archi[)elago 
wuvM  be  easier,  safer  ami  shorter  by  this  route.  I*romincnt  merchants 
and  navigators  were  consultetl  by  the  king,  but  the  delation  bad  M:ized 
them  as  well  as  Moxon  and  \V<xk1.  It  was  in  the  air,  like  many  jiop- 
tdaf  but  frw>lish  cnterpri-ics  before  and  since.  The  "  Sjx*edwell,"  one  of 
the  king's  6htp«,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  titled  out  in  llic  royal 
dockyards  at  DeptfonI,  at  the  king^s  expense.  She  was  tiupplied  with 
all  the  best  appliances  of  the  period,  and  furnished  with  a  crew  of  sixty- 
eight  men.  The  Duke  of  York  and  seven  associates  fitteil  out  at  their 
rxpcwc  a  ^nailer  vessel  of  1 10  tons,  nameil  the  "Prosperons,"  to  accom- 
pany the  "  .Spec«lwcll."  She  was  manned  by  eighteen  men.  Both 
victualed  for  sixteen  months,  and  loaded  with  such  merchandise 
waa  thought  likely  to  find  a  ready  market  in  Japan.     Capt.  Flames 
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took  command  of  the  "Prosperous";  and  it  was  ag^rced  between  the 
commanders  that  they  should  direct  their  counse  between  Nova  Zembia 
niid  SpitzberKt'n.  "My  idc:i  was,"  says  Wood,  *' to  follow  exactly  ihc 
track  of  Ilarcntz,  and  proceed  due  northeast  after  reaching  the  North 
Ca]>c,  in  order  to  get  l>etwecn  Greenland."  Spitzbergen  was  then  sup- 
posed  tw  Ik:  a  part  of  Greenland. 

May  2S,  1676,  the  vessels  left  the  Norc^  and  on  the  id  of  June  took 
rcfujje  from  a  northwest  gale  in  Urassa  Sound  in  the  SheClands.  On  the 
tenth  they  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  22d  had  rounded  North  Cape, 
whence  they  sailed  northeast  and  immediately  encountered  the  ice  in 
latitudi'76*.  For  five  days  they  skirted  this  great  mass  of  ice  vainly 
seeking  an  opening.  Wood  concludwl  it  was  one  vast  ice  continent 
stretching  from  Nova  Zembia  to  "Greenland,"  and  that  Barents  and 
others  were  mistaken  iritlie  opinion  that  there  was  land  to  the  north  of 
80°.  On  the  39th  of  June  he  changed  his  course  to  the  west,  abandon- 
ing his  cherished  theories.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  when 
the  "Spee*lwell"  struck  upon  some  hidden  rocks,  the  extension  of 
which,  in  sarcastic  contrast  with  the  name  of  his  ship,  he  named  Point 
Speedillf  in  74°  30',  the  most  western  promontory  of  Nova  Zembia. 
The  ship  lay  beating  on  the  rocks  for  several  hours,  the  crew  laboring 
in  vain  to  save  her.  The  weather  clearing  a  little,  they  were  amazed  to 
Rnd  land  right  under  tlieir  stern.  A  boat  was  sent  to  ascertain  If  a  land- 
ing cuuld  be  ufFecled,  bat  it  returned  uniiuceessful.  The  fog  lifting  more 
completely,  the  captain  descried  a  clear  stretcb  of  beach,  which  the  long 
boat  with  twenty  men  was  enabled  to  reach.  The  boiit  returned.  Some 
provisions  and  supplies  were  now  put  aboard  the  small  boat,  but  she 
was  upset,  and  her  cai'go,  including  the  captain's  papers  and  money, 
and  one  of  the  crew,  were  lost.  Another  seaman  was  left  aboard  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  be  removed.  All  the  others  were  taken  ashore  by 
the  long  boat,  and  a  tent  was  erected  and  a  fire  built.  On  the  30th 
the  ship  began  to  go  to  pieces  and  much  of  the  wreck  floated  to  the 
shore,  supplying  them  witli  niatertat  for  huts  and  firewou^l.  The  next 
two  days  they  secured  some  provisions  that  were  washed  ashore  from 
the  wreck.     Finally  on  the  eighth  their  more  fortuiuitc  companion  who 
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had  escaped  the  shoaU  on  the  39th  of  June  aikI  gone  nut  to  sea^  returned 
tn  search  of  her  contort^  and  took  the  survivors  safel)'  on  l)o:irU.  Aflcr 
thia  gredt  mufortune  and  fortunate  dcliverimcc,  Capt.  Wood  nbondiincd 
the  pursuit  of  the  nucces*  of  which  he  had  heen  so  sanguine  a  few  mniuhs 
before,  and  on  the  very  next  day  the  ^^Frosperous"  sailed  for  England, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  33d  of  August 

KNIGHT,  BARLOW   AND   VAUGHAN. 

The  Gilc  of  Wood**  expedition  in  1676  very  naturally  dampened 
not  only  his  own  ardor  but  that  of  the  English  people  fur  the  diMrovcry 
PTthe  Northeast  Passage;  and  indeed^  his  was  the  la^t  attempt  under 
English  ausfucea  in  that  direction.  The  burden  of  searching  for  the 
Northwest  Passage  had  been  oflRcially  laid  on  the  Ilmlsoii's  Hay  Com- 
pany in  their  charter  of  1670,  and  the  rest  of  England  was  virtuatly 
d^Hured  firom  trcspaj»ing.  After  the  manner  of  monojwlinta,  the  com- 
pany seem  to  have  interpreted  their  charter  stringently  as  to  pnvilegcsf 
and  loo!M*Iy  as  to  obligations.  In  1719  the  governor  of  theit  (rnding 
colony  at  the  mouth  nf  the  Nels^in  River  was  James  Knight.  He  was 
lyoKMrt  eighty  years  of  age,  or  old  enough  to  have  gone  out  with  their 
fint  oniony  in  1670.  He  was  now  at  least  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  np- 
parmtly  had  been  in  those  regions  some  yearn.  He  had  learned  from 
the  njitivc*  that  a(  some  <listance  to  the  north  and  on  ihc  bank  of  it  navi- 
gable river  was  to  he  found  n  rich  mine  of  copper.  This  information 
fdmnlatcd  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  he  applied  to 
ibc  Company  for  the  use  of  two  ships  for  that  purpfMc.  Preferring 
the  diligent  proMcution  of  the  fur  trade,  they  declined;  but  Knight,  who 
apparrntly  had  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duly  by  his  desire  to  find 
copper,  now  remimled  them  of  the  obligation  imposed  by  their  char- 
ier to  inatitote  voyages  of  discovery,  .ind  to  make  the  reminder 
efllcctivc,  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  king's  ministers. 

The  company  finally  yielded  to  Knight's  peculiar  powers  of  persua- 
sion, and  fitted  out  two  vcsscU  which  were  placcti  at  his  disposal.  They 
ware  called  the  "Albany"  and  "Discovery,"  and  were  respectively  under 
the    immediate   command    of    George    Barlow    and    David    Vaughan. 
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Knight,  with  his  captains  and  crews,  sailed  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
1719,  "by  God's  permission  to  find  out  the  Straits  of  Ainan,  in  order 
to  discover  gold  and  other  valuable  conimtHHties  to  the  northward.** 
Having  won  his  point,  Kniglit  seems  to  have  cared  as  little  about  the 
Northwest  Passage  a»  his  employers.  The  ships  never  returned.  In 
1722  (he  "Whalebone"  was  dispatched  under  Capt.  Scroggs  to  search^^J 
for  Knight  and  his  companions.  They  sailed  from  Churchill  River,  in  ^^ 
Ruttori's  Bay,  to  the  northward;  but  in  his  report  Scroggs  made  no 
mention  of  having  instituted  any  search  whatever  for  the  lost  naviga- 
tors or  for  the  Northwest  Passage.  But  he  brought  back  confirmation 
of  the  reports  about  copper.  He  "  had  seen  two  northern  Indians,  who 
told  him  of  a  rich  copper  mine  somewhere  in  that  country,  upon  the 
shore,  ticar  the  surface  of  iKe  earth;  and  they  could  ilirect  the  sloop  so 
near  as  to  lay  her  side  to  it  and  be  soon  loaded.  They  hud  brought 
some  pieces  of  copper  to  Churchill  that  made  it  evident  that  there  was  a 
mine  there;ibouts.  They  had  sketched  out  the  country  with  charcoal 
before  they  left  Churchill,  and  so  far  as  they  went,  it  agreed  very  well." 

Nothing  was  heanl  uf  Kniglit  or  his  comrades  until  the  overland 
exploring  expedition  of  Samuel  Heame,  untlcr  the  auspices  of  the  Hud- 
sou  Bay  Company,  in  1769,  just  fifty  years  after  they  had  set  out. 
Hearnc  gleanetl  tiie  following  account  of  them  from  the  Esquimaux  of 
Marble  Ishmd: 

"  When  the  vessels  arrived  at  this  place,  it  was  very  late  in  the  fall 
(of  1719),  and  in  getting  them  into  the  harbor,  the  l.irgesi  rt-ccived 
much  damage;  hut  on  being  frtirly  in^  the  English  began  to  huild  a 
house,  their  number  at  llmt  lime  seeming  to  be  alxjut  fifty.  As  soon  as 
the  ice  pcrtniited  \w  the  following  Rummei'  (1720),  the  Esquimaux  paid 
them  another  visit,  by  which  time  the  number  of  the  English  was  very 
greatly  reducc<.i,  and  those  that  were  living  seemed  very  unhealthy. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  E»[|iiim:iux,  they  were  very 
busily  employed,  but  about  what  they  could  nat  easily  describe;  proba- 
bly in  lengthening  the  long  boat,  for  at  a  little  distance  from  the  hoase 
there  was  now  (1769)  lying  a  great  quantity  of  oak  chips,  which  m 
assuredly  had  been  made  by  carpenters. 


•*A  sickness  and  famine  occauoned  such  havoc  among  the  English 
that  by  the  »ctting  in  of  the  second  winter,  1720,  some  of  the  Esqui* 
maux  took  up  their  abode  on  the  opixtsite  side  of  the  harbor  to  that  on 
which  the  English  had  built  their  houses,  and  frequently  supplied  them 

ith  Kuch  proi-istons  as  they  had,  which  chiefly  conusted  of  whale's 
blubber,  and  seal's  flesh  and  train  oil.  When  the  spring  advanced,  the 
Esquimaux  went  to  the  continent;  and  on  their  visiting  Marble  I.tLind 
again,  in  the  summer  of  1731,  they  found  only  five  of  the  English  alive, 
and  those  were  in  such  distress  for  provisions  that  they  eagerly  nte  the 
■eal's  flesh,  and  whale's  b1ubl>er  quite  raw  as  they  purchased  it  from 
the  natives.     This  disordcrtxl  them  so  much  that  three  of  them  died  in 

few  days;  and  the  other  two,  though  so  very  wcik,  made  n  shift  to 
■y  Ihem.  Those  two  survived  many  days  after  thi'  rest,  :inil  fre- 
quently went  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  rock,  and  earnestly  looked  to  the 
south  and  cast,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  vessels  coming  to  their 
relief.  After  continuing  there  a  considerable  time  together,  and  nothing 
appearing  in  sight,  they  sat  down  close  together  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  one  of  the  two  died,  and  the  other's  strength  was  so  far  cxbaiislcil 
that  he  fell  down  and  died  also,  in  attempting  to  dig  a  grave  fur  hh 
companion.  The  skulls  and  other  large  bones  of  these  two  men  arc 
now  (1769)  lying  above  ground,  close  to  the  house.  The  longest  liver 
wai,  according  to  the  Esquimaux'  account,  ;dway!i  employed  in  working 
ifoo  into  implements  for  them;  probably  he  was  the  armorer  or  smith." 
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The  sohition  of  the  question  that  ha<!  so  long  prcwcfl  on  tiic  mindR 
of  tht^  natives  of  Western  Europe  would  liavc  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portitnce  to  Russiaf  if  that  state  had  been  in  a  condtt'ion  to  engage  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Ea-<^t.  But  the  Northeast  Posiuige  was  too  big  a  ques- 
tion, and  its  discovery  too  great  an  enterprise  for  the  feeble  RuRsia  of 
three  centuries  ago.  She  did  not  even  feci  an  interest  in  maritime  ex- 
peditions until  the  advent  of  Chancellor,  in  1554,  sliowcd  her  a  way  to 
obtain  West  European  goods  without  having  to  receive  theiti  through 
her  rival!!  and  enemies,  the  Poles.  Even  n&  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  nothing  was  known  of  the  Arctic  regions  of  Siberia 
east  of  the  Yenisei  River.  The  country  beyond  had  doubtless  been 
often  traversed  by  companies  of  Russians  analagous  to  what  the  French 
in  Canada  had  named  forest  couriers  or  wood  rangers,  that  is,  private  ad- 
vcnturtM-s  in  search  of  furs  ami  game.  Hut  such  information  as  these 
were  able  to  glean  remaincti  scattered,  ami  had  never  been  collected  so  as 
to  be  uiiidc  aviuliible  to  the  public,  ur  serve  the  interests  of  geography  or 
commerce. 

It  was  in  1646  that  the  first  Russian  voyage  of  exploration  in  the 

Arctic  was  made,  and  that  w:is  simply  a  coasting  voyage,  eastward  from 

Kolyma,  by  private  adventurers.     They  found  a  clear  channel   between 

the  land  and  the  ice,  which  was  firmly  grounded  on  the  shelving  coi^t, 

leaving  room  for  their  small  vessel  to  plv  along  under  sail.     After  sjiiling 

two  days  they  unchored  in  a  b.ny  and  became  acquainted   with  a  native 

tribe,  the    Tchuktchis   (Chookchees),  a  branch  of  the   Esquimaux  race. 

Neither  party  understood  the  langungc*  of  the  other;  but  they  began  to 
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traffic  after  the  manner  described  by  Herodotus  in  relation  to  the  barba- 
rous tribes  of  Africa.  The  Russians  displayed  their  wares  upim  the 
ttrand,  and  withdrew;  the  Tchuktchis  took  whnt  they  wanted,  leaving 
•ca-horsc  teeth,  car\'ed  and  whole,  in  exchange.  These  the  Russians 
gsthercd  up  and  returned  home. 

In  1648  &cvcn  vessels  tefl  the  Kolyma,  under  the  command  of  Semocn 
Dc^nicv,  a  Cossack,  to  discover  the  river  Anadir.  Four  of  the  seven 
veateU  were  soon  lostf  but  one  or  more  of  the  others  went  through  what 
know  Bohring*«  Strait,  or  more  probably  were  hauled  across  the  pro- 
montory, for  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Anadir,  in  the  gulf  of  the 
un)r  nnmc,  south  of  Bchring  Strait,  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Dcshniev's 
turrative  begins  with  the  great  cape  of  the  Tchuktcliis,  wliich  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Cape  East  in  Bchring  Strait.  ^  It  is  situated,"  says  Oesh- 
niev,**  between  the  north  and  nortlieast,  and  turns  ciradarly  towanl  th« 
river  Aitadir.  Over  against  the  cape  are  two  islands,  upon  which  were 
Mcn  some  men  of  the  Tchuktchi  nation,  who  had  holes  pierced  in  their 
lips,  through  which  were  stuck  pieces  of  the  teeth  of  the  sen-hor&e  " — 
evideittly  American  Esquimaux.  Two  of  the  thrue  remaining  vessels 
were  either  lost  in  making  the  voyage  or  left  behind  before  getting  to  the 
strait,  for  Dcshnicv  arrived  with  only  one,  and  this  was  wrecked  a  little 
south  o(  ihc  river's  mouth.  The  crew  of  his  vessel  consisted  of  iwenly- 
fivc  tncn,  and  they  now  proceeded  to  return  overland.  They  wandered 
tea  weeks  through  a  woodless  and  uninhahital  country,  until  they  came 
to  a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they  encountered  a  small  tribe  called 
Anauli,  whom  they,  notwithstanding  their  own  des«1ate  condition,  did 
not  hesitate  to  exterminate — a  piece  of  wanton  cruelty  which  very  de- 
•crvedly  added  to  their  own  distress.  This  discovery  Ictt  to  considerable 
tnffic  with  the  barbarous  tribes  north  of  Kamchatka,  which,  however 
wu  mostly  carried  on  through  the  interior. 

fn  1696  these  Russian  or  Cossack  adventurers  penetrated  south  to  the 
KAfDchatka  River,  plundering  the  ntitivc  villages  under  the  pretext  of  col- 
lectii^  tribute;  and  in  1697  Vladimir  Atlassov,  a  Cossack  officer,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Kamchatka.  He  traveled  overland  from 
Irknutftk  to  the  Anadir,  but  states  from  hearsay  or  observation  that  be- 
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tween  the  Kolyma  and  Anadir  there  are  two  great  copes^  the  west  of 
which,  probably  what  is  called  Cape  North,  could  never  be  doubled  by 
■n y  vessel}  because  of  the  quantity  of  icc  that  lines  its  shores  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Kamchndales  were  easily  conquered,  and  before  1706 
the  more  warlike  Tchuktchis  shared  the  same  fate.  The  former  are  de- 
Hcribed  as  smaller  than  tlic  latter,  with  small  faces  but  g^reat  beards. 
They  lived  underground  in  winter,  ami  in  cabins  raised  from  the  ground 
on  p«jsls,  in  summer.  These  cabins  were  reached  by  ladders.  They 
buried  iheir  meats  tn  the  earth,  wrappevi  in  leaves,  until  it  was  quite 
putrid.  For  cooking  it,  they  used  earthen  or  wooden  pots,  heating  the 
water  by  throwing  into  it  stones  which  they  hud  mailc  red-hot.  "  Their 
cookery  smelt  so  strong,"  says  Atlassor,  »*  that  a  Russian  could  not  sup- 
port the  odor  of  it.  " 

The  next  Russian  navigator  to  the  Arctics  was  Taras  Staduchin, 
who  left  the  Kolyma  a  few  years  later,  to  explore  the  Great  Cape  of  the 
Tchuktchis,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  reach  by  water.  Aban- 
doning his  vessel,  he  crossed  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest  point,  leaving 
the  land  to  the  north  and  cast,  oa  fur  as  Behring  Strait,  unexplored. 
Russian  activity  was  now  mainly  directed  in  those  northeastern  regions, 
to  overland  military  expe<litioi)s  fur  the  more  complete  subjugation  of 
the  rude  tribes  in  that  section  of  Siberia. 

In  171 1  a  Ru<^sian  cmb,i^sy  wus  sent  to  the  Tchuktchis  to  demand 
hostagt-s,  which  were  refused,  and  it  was  not  until  1718  that  they  for- 
mally  made  their  submission  at  the  Russian  fort,  which  had  been  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Anatlir.  The  chief  of  the  embassy  of  171 1,  Peter 
Sin  Tojjov,  a  Cossack,  gave  a  description  of  the  people,  their  American 
ncighttom  and  the  countr)',  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

The  Tchuktchi  "  Nos  '*  or  Cape,  is  destitute  of  trecA.  On  the  shores 
near  the  Nos  were  found  scn-horsC  teeth  in  great  numbers.  The 
Tchuktchi,  in  their  solemn  engagements,  invoked  the  sun  to  guarantee 
their  performances.  .Some  among  I  hem  h.^!  Hocks  of  tame  reindeer, 
which  (>bligc<l  them  often  to  change  their  place  of  residence;  but  those 
who  had  no  reindeer  inhabited  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nos,  near 
bulks  where  the  sca-horscs  were  wont  to  come,  on  which  with  fish 
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they  mostly  sulMistcU.  They  had  habitations  hollowed  in  the  eartK 
Opposite  to  the  Nos,  they  said,  an  island  mijiht  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, whieh  they  called  the  Great  Country,  and  which  unqueationnbly 
meant  America.  The  inhahitinis  of  that  land  pierced  holes  through 
their  cheeks,  in  which  they  inserted  large  omamentx  made  of  pieces  cut 
from  the  teeth  of  the  sea-horse.  These  people  had  a  diirercnt  language 
from  the  Tchiiktchi,  with  whom  they  h.-uJ  been  at  war  from  time  im- 
memorial. They  icsed  Iiows  and  ;irrows,  as  do  the  Tchuktchi.  Popov 
saw  ten  men  of  that  country,  with  their  cheeks  pierced  .is  describetl,  who 
were  prisoners  with  the  Tchuktchi.  In  summer  they  conid  reach  that 
land  in  one  day  in  their  boats  or  canoes,  which  arc  made  of  whalebone, 
covered  with  sealskins;  in  winter  alsn  in  one  day»  with  good  reindeer, 
and  no  obstruction  or  accident  to  their  sledj^c-t  or  teams.  At  the  Cape 
were  to  be  sccit  no  wild  land  animals  but  wolves  and  red  foxes;  but  on 
the  other  lami,  that  is,  in  America,  there  were  many  more,  as  sables, 
martens,  beat's,  otters,  and  many  kinds  of  foxes;  and  the  inhabitants  had 
large  henls  of  tame  deer.  Popov  computed  both  classes  of  the  Tchuktchi 
at  over  2,000  adult  males,  and  the  Americans  from  what  he  learned,  at 
about  6,000.  The  Tchuktchi  reckoned  the  journey  from  the  Cape  to 
Anadir  at  ten  weeks  with  laden  reindeer,  provided  no  storm  of  wind  or 
snow  should  arise.  They  mentioned  also  a  smaller  island  alwut  haUw.iy 
between  the  Ca|)e  and  Uic  Great  Country — probably  St.  Lawrence  or 
Clark  Island — from  wluch  the  Great  Country  might  be  seen  on  a  clear 
day. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


VOYAGES  OP  REHKING — START  FOR  KAMCHATKA  KIVBR — DISCOVERY 
OF  BKIIRING^S  STRAIT — REACH  LAND  ON  AMERICAN  SIDE IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OP  STELLER  —  FRIGHT  OP  A  NATIVE  AT  THE 
TASTS    OK    BRANDY — KEDUCF.n    BY    SICKNESS — REHRINU     BKCOMB5 

DISABLED  THE       SHIPS*      COMPANY       DIVIDED  A       STRANDED 

WHALE — DEATH    OP    nSHRINr.. 

It  i»  clear  that  the  Ru^ians  were  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  America  by 
tea  or  laod,  ns  the  cose  might  prove  to  be*  in  the  neighborhood  uf  what 
mon  became  known  as  Bchring  Strait  Just  before  his  death  in  I735» 
the  greatest  of  the  Russian  monarchs,  Peter  the  Great,  occupied  himself 
with  the  dctaik  of  an  Arctic  voyage  of  discover^',  the  chief  object  of 
which  wu  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  or  not  America  and  Asia  were 
divided  by  water  at  the  extreme  north.     His  instructions  were  tlicsc: 

1.  That  one  or  two  ships  should  be  built  nt  Kamchatka,  or  elsewhere 
on  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

3.  That  when  constructed  and  fitted  out  they  should  proceed  nurth- 
wan!  and  ascertain  if  there  was  a  waterway  between  the  continents. 

3.  To  ascertain  if  there  were  in  those  parts  any  harbors  or  trading- 
pcMts  belonging  tu  Euro|>eauK. 

4.  That  another  expedition  should  proceed  from  Archangel  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  move  exstward  to  meet,  if  practicable,  the  one  moving 
north  from  the  const  of  Kamchatka. 

5.  To  keep  a  recnni  of  what  should  be  diitcovercd,  which  was  to  be 
brought  by  the  commander  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  close  of  the  voyage. 

The  expedition  from  Archangel  proved  unfruitful.  One  of  the  two 
thips  woa  soon  hemmc<l  in  by  the  ice,  and  w:ts  unable  lu  advance.  The 
other  itaru-d  on  the  voyage  but  was  lost  among  the  ice,  and  was 
never  heanl  oC. 
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The  Eastern  expedition,  which  was  not  re»dy  until  1728,  was  put 
under  command  of  Vitus  Bchring,  a  Dane  hy  birth,  but  for  some  yean 
in  the  service  of  Russia,  where  he  hnd  risen  to  the  rank  of  commodore. 
A  Russian,  Alexia  Tchirikov,  was  inlrustc<l  willi  thi;  command  of  one  uf 
the  vessels.  Three  years  were  consumed  in  preparation.  Bchring,  with 
his  officers,  crews  and  ship-builders,  proceeded  overland  lo  Okhotsk, 
where  he  determined  to  build  one  of  the  vessels,  in  which  to  convey  the 
men  and  supplies  to  Kamchatka,  where  hii  was  to  huihl  the  other. 

On  July  H*  17-1*1  evurylhiiig  being  in  readiness  they  set  sail  from 
Kamchatka  River.  About  the  4th  of  Augu*)t,  when  in  latitude  64°  30', 
eight  Tchuktchis  approacherl  in  one  of  their  leather  boats,  and  sieul 
forwnrd  one  of  their  iiuin]>cr,  on  sealskins  filled  with  :iir,  to  demand  who 
they  were,  whither  ihey  were  going,  and  what  they  wanted.  They 
pointed  out  to  the  Russians  the  island  which  these  aflerward  called  the 
Isle  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  has  suice  been  named  Clark*s  Island. 
Satisfying  his  qucationer^!  th.-it  his  designs  were  pacific,  Bchring  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  and  rcacht^  67"  iS'  witliout  Ql>struction,  whence  he 
rightly  inferred  that  the  continents  were  divided  by  water,  liecause  no 
land  was  visible  to  the  north  or  cost.  He  had  snile<1  through  the  strait 
which  was  afterward  called  after  his  name.  He  made  a  second  voyage 
in  1729,  in  the  same  waiem,  hut  without  obtaining  any  additional  infor- 
mation. He  does  not  seem  ii>  have  seen  the  coait  of  America  on  cither 
voyage 

In  1731  a  vessel  was  dispatched  under  Krupishev  fmm  Kamchatka 
River  to  co-opcriite  with  a  land  for^e  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchis* A  gale  of  wind  forced  the  ship  from  the  point  of  land  where 
Behring'ft  voyage  had  tenninatcd;  and  being  driven  east,  K^upi}^hev 
found  an  island,  and  afterward  a  country  of  great  extent.  A  man  came 
aboard  from  the  shore  in  a  canoe,  whom  they  understood  to  say  that  he 
belonged  to  a  great  country  abounding  in  wild  animals  and  forests.  The 
Russians  coasted  it  for  two  d.-jys,  when  another  storm  coming  on,  they 
directed  their  course  homeward  to  Kamchatka.  This  voyage  left  no 
ioubt  of  '•      "    '"-'v  Ijy  Hchiing  of  the  strait  dividing  the  continent*. 

si  many  disiinctions,  and  several  exploring 
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expeditions  were  projcctcU.  Af  before,  the  more  important  were  two: 
The  Western  was  from  Archangel  along  the  northern  coast  to  the  cast, 
ward;  hut  this  and  many  Ruccesxive  attempts  in  the  same <lirection  Htilod, 
mainly  because  the  promontory  and  cape  called  Taimtir,  extending  to  78" 
and  enconipasitci]  by  an  immense  ice  barrier^  constituted  un  insurmount- 
able obstacle.  The  other,  which  was  intrusted  lo  Behring,  was  the 
continiiiince  of  bis  former  enterprise,  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  distance  from  Kamchatka  to  America  in  the  same 
parallel. 

All  preparations  being  duly  made,  Behring  and  his  former  lieuten- 
ant, Tchirikov,  set  sail  in  the  St.  Peter  and  Kt.  Paul  from  Avatcha  Bay 
in  Kamch.ntkn,  June  4,  1741.  Sixteen  days  later  the  St.  Paul,  under 
Captain  Tchirikov,  was  separated  from  the  Commodore's  vessel  in  a 
gale,  and  ft  fog  arising  soon  after,  ihey  entirely  lost  sight  of  each  other 
for  the  whole  season.  July  the  15th  Tchirikov  found  himself  near  the 
m.iinland  on  ibc  American  side,  in  latitude  55  0  36'.  He  cast  anchor 
and  sent  out  the  long  boat  with  orders  to  make  a  landing  where  they 
could  on  the  rock-bound  shore.  Several  days  having  elapsed  without 
their  return,  he  grew  alarmed  and  sent  his  other  boat  in  search.  But 
the  same  fate  doubtless  awaited  both — probably  destruction  by  the  na- 
tives. Neither  was  ever  heard  from,  and  Tchirikov  lost  seventeen  men 
and  both  his  boats.  Some  Americans  made  from  the  shore  in  their 
canoes  some  days  later  and  surveyed  the  ship  from  a  distance;  but  they 
did  not  dare  .ipproach  her.  Had  they  been  kindly  disposed  they  prolKi- 
bty  would  not  have  held  aloof.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Ihey  had  killed 
or  taken  c.iptive  the  seventeen  Russians.  Tchirikov  now  held  a  council 
of  his  remaining  officers,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  return.  The 
SL  Paul  was  he.^ded  for  Kamchatka,  where  she  arrived  in  safety  early  in 
October.  Here  the  thoughtful  Tchirikov  m.1dc  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  Uehring  ;ind  his  crew,  should  disaster  overtake  them. 

Meanwhile  Bchring's  ship  had  f;dlcn  in  with  the  continent  in  lati- 
tude 5S0  3S',  on  the  iSth  of  July.  The  prospect  was  grand,  but 
gloomy.  High  mountain  ranges,  ridge  beyond  ji<lge,  covered  with 
low,  stretched  away  to  the  utmost  limit  of  vision.     Towering  over  all 
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15/xx>  feet  high,  rose  the  lofly  peak  which  George  William  StcUcr,  the 
German  naturalUt  and  physician  of  the  expe<lition,  named  Mount  St. 
Etta&,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  On  the  19th  they  anchored  in  a  sare 
bay  near  the  small  island  of  Kaiak,  in  whnt  is  cillcd  Bchrin^  Bay,  nbout 
latiltidc  59°  45'.  The  cape^i  on  either  hand  they  named  Su  EHbs  and 
Hermogenc&. 

July  ao  a  boat  was  sent  a$hore  fur  fresh  water,  and  Stcllcr  with 
difficulty  obtained  permission  to  accompajiy  the  crew  with  his  Cossack 
attendant.  On  landing,  Stellcr  struck  holdlv  into  the  interior,  and  .it  the 
&IW10C  of  a  mile  he  discovered  the  hollowed  trunk  uf  a  tree,  in  which 
the  native«  had  but  a  few  hours  before  cooked  «omc  meal  with  red  hot 
atones,  after  the  manner  of  the  Kamch;ul.ilc«,  whence  he  inferred  that 
tbcy  were  probably  of  the  same  fitock,  and  that  the  two  continents  must 
ncccNutrily  approach  each  other  to  the  north,  as  the  frail  amocs  of  the 
natives  were  not  fit  to  traverse  n  wide  expanse  of  water.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  anotrwr  mile  he  found  n  cache  or  cellar,  which  he  uncovered, 
MkI  found  full  of  xmoketi  fish,  and  a  few  bundles  of  the  inner  bark  of 
tfw  larch,  which  in  case  of  necessity  ser\'eK  as  food  throughout  all  Sibe- 
fio.  There  were  aUo  some  arrows,  carefully  smoothed  and  dyed  black, 
which  were  »upenor  to  those  of  the  Kamchndnlcs.  Stcllcr  now  cent 
tMck  his  servant  to  obtain  an  extension  of  time  an<l  n  small  escort  to  con- 
tinue his  exploration.  In  his  absence  he  ascended  a  hill  and  saw  smoke 
rinajr  in  the  distance,  which  satisBed  him  that  some  nativev  could  soon 
be  found.  But  Uehring  was  inexorable  for  his  return,  and  Stcller  could 
only  obey,  under  penalty  of  being  left  behind.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
dtuppointment  he  was  excusable  for  giving  utterance  to  the  sxrcasm 
that  the  Russians  traveled  a  great  way  at  great  expense  to  carry  a  Hltle 
Ameridtn  water  to  Asia.  Steller  took  away  samples  of  what  he  had 
found,  leaving  some  knives,  trinkets  and  tobacco  in  exchange. 

On  the  31*1,  Behring,  who  hnd  hitherto  almost  constantly  kept  hii 
cabin  through  illncsA,  appcam)  on  deck,  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor, 
and  rrtom  as  directly  as  might  be  to  Kamchatka.  They  soon  found  that 
tho  coast  trended  southwest,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  were  able  to  extricate  the  ship  from  the  labyrinth  of  islands  which 
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line  ihe  pe?iinsula  of  Alaska.  Six  weeks  later,  on  the  3d  of  SeptembeT, 
they  had  an  jidventure  with  :i  few  natives.  Seeing  nine  of  them  fishing 
on  :in  island — probably  one  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands  of  the  Aleutian 
group— they  undertook  to  open  communication  with  them.  By  signs 
each  j>ariy  invited  the  other  to  approach;  finally  three  Ru6si.inK,  with  the 
Kariak  interpreter,  rowed  ashore,  but  the  North-Stberian  found  himself 
among  .•itrangers  to  his  language,  and  could  render  no  assistance.  The 
Americans,  however,  seemed  to  like  their  Asiatic  brother,  evidently  rec- 
ognizing in  him  a  nearer  relationship  than  in  his  European  companions. 
The  leader  of  the  aborigines  was  invited  aboard  the  Russian  boat,  and  as 
a  token  of  confidence  complied.  The  hospitable  Russians  now  handed 
him  a  glass  of  brandy,  the  taste  of  which  so  appalled  the  unsophisticated 
native,  that  he  exhibited  the  greatest  alarm  and  an  evident  anxielv  to  be 
put  ashore  among  his  fellows.  This  was  done  in  all  haste;  and  the  Rus- 
sians dreading  the  spread  of  the  panic  among  his  companions,  rowed  for 
the  ship,  leaving  the  Kariak  among  his  new-found  friends.  He,  how- 
ever, set  up  ?;uch  a  lamentation  and  made  such  piteous  signs  not  to  be 
abandoned,  that  the  Russians  concluded  to  have  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
for  his  recovery.  They  fired  two  shots  in  llie  air,  which,  reverberating 
from  the  hills,  hO  affected  the  imaginations  of  the  astonished  natives,  that 
the\'  iiflered  no  hindrance  to  the  departure  of  the  interpreter,  who,  hasten- 
ing to  the  shore,  was  soon  aboard  the  vessel.  The  next  day  the  natives 
presented  themselves  in  their  canoes  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  bearing  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  that  is,  a  rod  ornamented  with  feather^^  and  heart- 
ily cheered  ihc  departing  strangers,  who  had  already  weighed  anchor, 
and  were  being  rapidly  borne  away  on  the  freshening  breeze. 

Toward  the  close  of  Septemlwrr,  they  encountered  one  of  those  fierce 
Btonns  exceptional  even  in  northern  latitudes,  lasting  seventeen  da3rs, 
and  surpassing  in  violence  anything  their  pilot  had  ever  seen.  He  had 
been  at  sea,  boy  and  man,  for  fifty  ye:irs,  and  of  all  the  i^torms  he  had 
witnessed,  this  was  the  worst;  and  very  severe  it  proved  to  Behring  and 
his  crew.  They  were  driven  south  to  about  the  latitude  of  the  northern 
line  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.,  cxcUisive  of  Alaska.  They  dis. 
cussed  among  themselves  whether  to  sl^V.  refuge  on  the  American  coasl. 
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or  attempt  to  return  to  Kamchatka.  The  latter  course  was  detenmtnctl  on, 
Mciiuwhile  Mrur\'v  had  broken  out  among  the  men,  too  long  confined  to 
the  u»e  of  salt  pro\*isionR,  and  exposed  to  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
weather.  Almost  every  day  they  \os\.  one  of  the  crew  hy  disease;  and 
hardly  enough  were  left  in  health  to  manage  the  vessel,  Uchring 
him««.*lf  hml  been  for  some  time  so  ill  as  to  tiike  no  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  vessel.  The  helmsman  was  so  sick 
th;it  ho  required  to  be  suppoi'ted  to  his  poNt;  and  when  no  longer 
aWc  to  steer  he  was  relieved  by  one  nearly  as  weak  as  himself. 
Sothut  during  the  month  of  October,  the  vessel  was  driven  along  almost 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  The  men  lost  courage  and  gave  thcm- 
■elveft  up  todcspair.  The  nights  grew  longer,  but  the  more  imminent 
became  their  danger,  the  more  helpless  and  hopeless  became  the  crew. 
When  requested  to  do  their  duty,  ihcy  were  scarcely  able  to  undertake  il| 
and  could  hardly  keep  their  tegs.  They  pronounced  it  impossible  to 
«ave  the  ship  or  themselves;  and  severity  of  discipline  was  of  no  avail, for 
Ihey  preferred  even  death  to  the  sufTcrings  they  endured.  The  officers 
of  the  ship  whom  tlie  necessities  of  perpetual  oversight  h;id  kept  busy 
and  active,  escaped  disease,  and  were  now  the  only  hope  of  salvation. 
They  tirged  the  less  despairing  of  the  crew  to  furnish  such  assistance  as 
they  could,  and  thus  kept  the  ship  still  to  the  west  toward  Kamchatka. 

Finally  on  ihc  fourth  of  November,  in  alwut  latitude  55'"',  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  land  hove  in  sight,  but  at  a  considerable  distance, 
for  they  could  only  see  the  snow-clml  mountains.  They  steered  for  the 
inho^table  shore  all  day,  and  at  night  held  back  to  avoid  being  wrecked. 
On  the  morning  "f  the  fifth,  a  great  wave  threw  the  ship  over  a  reef  and 
Unded  her,  disabled,  in  smooth  water,  after  they  had  lost  two  anchors  In 
attempting  to  save  her  from  ninning  on  the  rocks.  They  now  put  out 
tbeir  third  anchor,  and  the  shattered  ship  rode  nt  ease  in  the  sheltered 
oote. 

A  few  nf  lho«e  who  were  most  able,  went  ashore  under  Ihc  command 
of  Woxall,  on  whnnt  the  direction  of  the  nhip  ami  crew  had  devolved, 
«•  Bthring  becoming  entirely  disabled.  They  found  the  countrj'  barren 
and  covered  with  snow;  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  stream 
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of  excellent  water.  House,  hut,  or  shelter  of  any  kind,  could  not  be 
found,  except  Kand  holes,  over  which  they  spread  some  sails  to  make  them 
hahitalilt:  for  ihc  sick.  On  the  eighth  some  were  lanilcd,  :md  on  the 
next  day  Behrint;  was  taken  ashore  and  provided  for  with  special  care 
in  one  of  the  excavated  &atul  holes.  Six  days  later  all  were  provided  for 
on  land  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  interior  of  the  Lind 
swiirmcfl  with  hlue  and  white  foxes,  which  were  so  bold  as  to  convince  the 
Russians  that  thcv  had  fallen  on  an  uninhnhiird  region.  Sea  otters  were 
also  seen,  which  provetl  they  were  not  on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  from 
which  these  animals  had  disappciireil.  Killing  some  of  these  ihey  found 
the  flesh  tough  .-ind  unpalatahle,  hut  Sicllcr,  the  physician,  urged  its  con* 
simiption,  however  unpleai^ant,  its  an  antidote  to  the  scurvy;  and  ne.irly 
nil  the  crew,  except  thu^ic  who  were  sick  on  hmdin;;,  were  saved  from 
disease  hy  his  persistence.  "On  all  sides,"  says  Steller,  describing  the 
experiences  after  landing,  "nothing  was  to  he  seen  hut  misery.  Ilefore 
the  dead  could  be  burled,  they  were  mangled  by  the  foxes,  who  even 
ventured  to  .■ii>proach  the  helpless  invalids  who  were  lying  without  cover 
on  the  bt-ach.  Some  of  these  wretched  sulfcrers  couiphiined  bitterly  of 
the  cold,  others  of  hunger  .ind  thirst — for  many  had  thdr  gums  so 
swollen  and  ulcerated  with  the  scurvy  as  to  be  unable  to  eat. 

"On  November  the  1,5th,  I  went  out  hunting  for  the  first  time  with 
Messieurs  I'lenisncr  and  Uetge;  we  killed  four  sea  otters,  and  did  not 
return  before  night.  We  ate  their  ftesh  thankfully,  and  prayed  to  God 
that  he  might  continue  to  provide  us  with  this  excellent  food.  The  costly 
skins,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  no  value  in  our  eyes;  the  only  objects 
which  we  now  esteemed  were  knives,  needles,  thread,  ropc-^,  etc.,  on 
which  before  we  had  not  bestowed  a  thought.  We  all  saw  that  rank, 
science,  and  other  social  distinctions  were  of  no  avail,  and  could  not  in 
any  way  contribute  to  our  preservation;  we  therefore  resolved,  before 
we  were  forced  to  do  so  by  necessity,  to  set  to  work  at  once.  W^c  in- 
troduced among  us  five  .t  community  of  gootls,  and  regulated  our  house* 
keeping  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  in  want  before  the  winter  w^as 
over.  Our  three  Cossacks  were  obliged  to  obey  orders,  when  we  bad 
decided  upon  something  in  common;  but  we  began  to  treat  them  with 
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preatcr  politcncas,  calling  them  by  their  names  and  surnames,  and  we 
won  found  thut  Peter  M:iximovit<;h  served  us  with  more  alacrity  than 
formerly  Pclnichn  [Pelcrkin]. 

•*  November  the  i  |ih  the  whole  ship's  company  was  formed  into 
three  pianieA.  The  one  had  to  convey  the  sick  and  pnjviHions  from  the 
rikip;  (he  secnml  brought  wood;  the  thini,  consisting  of  a  lame  sailor 
sod  myself,  rcmaincfl  at  home — the  former  busy  making  a  sledge^  while 
^Lactrd  u  cook.  As  our  party  was  the  Brst  to  organize  a  household,  I 
^^Bb  perfonned  the  duty  of  bringing  warm  soup  to  nonie  of  our  sick, 
until  they  had  to  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  help  ihemKelves.  The 
liamcks  being  this  day  ready  to  receive  the  sick,  many  of  them  were 
transported  under  roof;  but  for  want  of  r<xjm,  Ihcy  lay  everywhere  on 
the  g^round,  covered  with  rags  and  clothes.  No  one  could  assist  the 
other,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  lamentations  and  curves — the  whole 
affording  so  wretched  a  sight,  as  (o  make  even  the  strongest  heart  lose 
courage, 

••On  November  15th  all  the  sick  were  at  length  landed.  -  We  took 
one  of  them  named  IJaris  Sand  into  our  hut,  and  by  God's  help  he  re- 
eovenxl  within  three  months.  The  following  d^ys  added  to  uur  misery, 
tft  the  mei^«cngcrs  we  bad  sent  out  brought  mh  the  intelligence  thtit  we 
were  nit  a  de!sert  ii^land,  without  an}'  communic:ilion  with  Kamchatka. 
We  were  also  in  constant  fear  that  the  stormy  weather  might  drive  our 
KslpilM  to  sea,  and  along  with  it  all  our  provisions,  and  every  hope  of 
r  ever  returning  to  our  hnmes.  Sometimes  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  tlie 
kniiel  for  4c\'eral  dav«>  together,  so  boi<iterons  was  the  surge;  ami  .ibout 
^^en  or  twelve  men,  who  had  hitherto  l»cen  able  to  wurk,  nuw  aU"  fell 
QL  Want,  nakedness,  frost,  rain,  illness,  impiiiiencc,  and  despair,  were 
nor  daily  companions.'* 

Among  tlic  priivisions  on  which  ihcy  hatl  to  rely  in  cmcrgcnciea 
WM  a  tlead  whale  thrown  on  the  coast  of  the  island  in  a  storiti.  This 
wkh  grhn  jocularity  they  called  their  magazine,  Ik-hring  died  on  llie 
9U1  of  DeccmlKr,  exactly  four  weeks  after  lieing  landed.  It  might 
ifancMC  be  saki  that  he  was  buried  alive.  In  the  sandpit  in  which  he  was 
the  lootir  sand  hod   gradually  piled  up  around   him  until  he  was 
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more  than  half  covered.  He  would  not  nllow  it  to  Iw  removed,  but  kept 
guthcritii;  it  up,  (iiidcr  ihc  conviction  that  It  licliK-d  \x>  keep  him  warm 
and  pmlun^  lilV>.  When  he  dicil  it  l>cc.-imc  nfcess.iry  to  unearih  him 
bdurc  he  cuuld  be  decently  burie<i.  He  wa*  respectfully  inlcrrcil  on  tlw 
t^lnnd  and  in  sight  of  the  scii,  which  were  tlicnccforth  to  hear  hiK  name. 
He  w**  only  in  h«  sixty-secoud  year,  nn4l  miglu  have  ■*iir\ived  tlie  ship- 
wreck hod  he  not  Itccn  enfcebiwi  by  disensc  nriiiin^;  frum  exposure  und 
Ume  wunt  of  fre^h  pnivi).ion&.  He  hnd  been  thirty-six  veurs  in  the  Run- 
■Ipn  navy,  which  he  entered  in  1705.  In  1707  he  had  been  made  licu- 
r  lentint,  jukI  in  1710  cHptain.  HtH  Ini^t  fxpc<liiion  failed  of  ■tati^tfnciory  rc- 
^^m|C>,  ttu  flinibi  through  his  long  continued  illness.  Bcyoml  his  pnmc  man 
^^Mift  that  vital  power  which  enables  him  to  withstand  the  huixlshiijs  of 
Hich  adrcntur&t.  Three  wcckft  later  the  St.  I'cter  was  wrecked  in  sight 
of  the  utrvivotx.  Her  cable  gave  way  in  a  violent  storm,  and  she  was 
driven  on  ihc  rocks.  There  was  no  longer  any  hojK-  of  using  her  on  the 
voyage  to  Kamchatka  in  the  ^i^pring,  and  to  aiM  to  their  inisforlunL-  :i  con- 
tidenible  |uin  of  their  provisions  were  «poilc<)  hy  the  sea  water. 

In  March,  1743,  the  sea  oticns  disipj^eared  from  those  water*.  They 
hod  killed  i;oo  of  tlicm  and  saved  the  skins.  Of  these  about  300  eventu- 
ally ounc  into  the  possession  of  Stcller,  bv  bailer  and  through  the  gener- 
osity uf  the  sick,  whu  felt  deeptv  indebted  to  him  lor  his  services  so  dis- 
interestedly rendered  in  their  hour  of  need.  Thirty  of  the  crew  died  on 
the  iiliiml;  but  nearly  all  had  been  sick  before  landing.  Forty-five 
Mirvivcd.  Seals  wa  lion*  an<)  ftc.**  horses  now  ii->ok  the  place  of  sea  otters 
an  the  co>a»t  of  Bchring's  Islnnd,  and  their  flesh  was  much  more  palata* 
hie.  A  walrus  weighing  Soo  pounds  was  found  suflicieut  for  ;»  fort- 
night^ consumption.  The  Hesh  resembles  beef,  and  that  of  the  young  is 
a*  tender  at  wal.  The  health  of  the  men  now  improvctl  rapidly,  and 
their  e^cnt  concern  was  to  grow  strong  enough  for  the  work  of  <leliver- 
anco  which  they  were  to  undertake  in  the  t^iunmcr. 

Waxall  now  liegan  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  task  of  getting 
ready.  This  he  did  with  commendable  discretion.  A  virtual  democracy 
had  kprung  from  their  necessities  au'l  one  had  as  gooil  rigbi  to  his  opin- 
ioo  ■»  another.    Their  projects  fur  escape  were  of  course  various  but  they 
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were  gracUinHy  induced  to  concur  in  Waxall's  dc?»ign  of  breaking  up  the 
old  ship  anil  constructing'  a  new  but  smaller  nnc  from  her  timbers,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  convey  all  the  :»urvivors  lutd  the  nccestsary  provisions  to 
Kamchjitkn. 

The  month  of  April  was  consumed  in  preparations;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  May  they  began  to  build  the  new  boat  or*  ship.  By  the  first  of 
June  the  timbers  were  ready  for  the  planks.  She  was  forty  by  thir- 
teen feet;  had  but  one  mast,  and  one  deck. 

« On  the  I4lh,  iii  the  moniing,"  says  Steller,  •*  wc  wcighcti 
anchor,  and  steered  out  of  the  bay.  The  weather  being  bcautifid, 
and  the  wind  favorable,  we  were  all  in  good  spiritSf  and  as  wc 
sailwl  along  the  inland,  wc  poinleil  out  to  each  other  the  well- 
known  mountains  and  valleys  which  we  had  frequently  visited  in 
quest  of  game,  or  for  the  purpose  of  recoimoitering.  Toward  evening 
wc  were  opposite  the  furthest  ]>oint  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
1:5th,  the  wind  continuing  lavor:d»lc,  we  steered  direct  toward  the 
bay  of  Avalcba.  About  midnight,  however,  we  perceived  to  our  great 
dismay,  that  the  vessel  began  to  fill  with  water  from  lui  unknown  leak, 
which  in  consequence  uf  the  crowded  and  overloaded  state  of  ihu  vessel, 
it  was  cxircmeiy  tlifficult  to  fitiil  out.  At  length,  after  the  lighten- 
ing of  the  ship,  the  carpenter  succeeded  in  stopping  the  leak,  and  thus 
we  were  once  more  saved  from  imminent  danger." 

On  the  25th  they  sighted  the  longed-for  Kamchatka,  entered  the  Bay 
of  Avatcha  on  the  26th,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Peirop:iuIi>vsky 
on  the  27th,  where  they  found  that  provision  had  lieen  kindly  made  for 
their  anticipated  wants  through  the  forethought  of  CapL  Tchlrikov. 

Russian  expeditions  to  Arctic  seas  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  adventurers;  and  were  prosecuted  from  Archangel  as  whaling  voy- 
.nges,  and  in  the  eait,  from  Petropaulovsky  and  Okliotsk,  :w  ventures  in 
the  fur-trade,  in  wlucli  they  built  up  a  prulitable  commerce  with  China 
and  Japan. 
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BWAINE    STARTS   FROM    PHILAnELPHIA — RXPf^RATIOK   OF    LAHRADOR 
— ARCTIC    KXPLORATION    HY   IIBARNE — INSTRUMENTS    DRSTnoVtiD 

RV  WIND MALTRKATMENT    OF    ESQUIMAUX ARCTIC    VOYAGE  OP 

PHIPPS — REACHES    SPITZBERGEN. 

In  the  Rpring  of  1754  Capt.  Charles  Swaine  left  the  port  of  PhJln- 
delphia,  in  Pennsylvania^  to  search  for  ihe  Northwest  Passage.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  schooner  Argo;  am)  6rst  cncoutilcrtti  ice  off  Cape 
Farewell  iit  June.  Leaving  the  eastern  ice  he  again  fell  in  with  the 
western  ice  in  latitude  58",  and  cruised  to  the  nonhward  To  6^  °  ,  lo  clear 
itt  but  could  not;  it  then  extended  to  the  eastward.  Returning  south- 
wnrd  he  met  two  Danbh  vessels  bound  to  Ball  River  anJ  Disco  Island, 
up  Duvin*  Strait,  which  had  been  in  the  ice  fourteen  days  off  Cape  Fare- 
well, and  had  then  f*to<Kl  In  the  wesiwni-d.  They  nssurcd  Swaine  that 
the  ice  WHS  fast  lo  the  shore  all  above  Hutlson*s  Strait  to  the  distance  of 
forty  leagues  out,  :uid  that  there  hud  not  been  such  a  severe  winter  as  the 
last,  these  twenty-four  years  thai  they  had  been  engugcil  in  that  trade. 
They  were  then  nine  weeks  from  Copenhagen.  The  Argo»  fuiding  she 
could  not  get  around  the  ice,  pressc<l  through  it  and  got  to  the  mouth  of 
Hudson^s  Strait  on  the  26th  of  June.  She  rcachal  Resolution  Island, 
but  was  forced  hack  by  vast  quantities  of  driving  ice,  and  got  into  clear 
sen  onjuty  ist.  Cruising  along  the  boitlcr  of  the  ice,  seeking  an  open* 
ing  to  get  through  it,  she  met  on  ihe  Ljlh  four  vessels  of  Hudson  Bay 
endeavoring  to  get  in,  and  continued  with  them  till  the  i^tli,  when  they 
parted  in  thick  weather,  in  latitude  62®  30'.  The  thick  weather  lasted 
till  August  7.  The  Hudson's  Bay  men  before  they  were  separated 
from  the  Argo  computed  the  distance  to  the  western  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay  at  forty  leagues. 

The  Argo   ran   down   the   ice  from   about  63*    lo  57*  30',  and 
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after  rcpeaterl  attempts  to  enter  the  Straits  relinquished  the  vara 
endeavnr,  the  more  as  the  season  for  making  discovery  on  the  west- 
ern Mdc  of  the  Uay  would  he  over  before  they  could  hope  to  reuch  it. 
Swaine  now  directed  Yn%  vessel  to  the  coa&t  of  Labrador,  and  explored  tt 
perfectly  to  latitude  54  ^  .  He  found  no  \cf&  than  ax  inlets,  all  of  which 
he  thoroughlv  explored,  making  an  excellent  chnrt  of  the  conKt,  and  as* 
ccrt.tlning  all  he  could  of  the  soil,  prcxlucc,  and  people  of  Labrador.  He 
thought  it  much  like  Norway,  and  silti^^<.aI  himself  there  was  no  water* 
way  across  it  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  had  been  conjcctur«]  that  sucli  a 
route  conld  be  found,  but  Swaine^s  ctreful  Kur%*ey  settled  that  |x>inl.  He 
found  there  was  a  hinh  mount:iin  range  which  traversed  the  land  from 
north  to  south,  :(bout  fifty  leagues  inland.  In  one  of  these  harbors  they 
fouml  a  de-^rted  wooden  hou.se  with  a  brick  chimney  which  they  judf|^ 
had  been  built  by  Enj^lishmcn,  as  appeared  evident  from  sundry  relics 
left  behind.  AfterwanI  in  another  of  the  inlets  thcv  met  Captain  GofF  in 
a  bark  ur  snow — so  called  from  the  Low-German  snnu^  or  snout— from 
London.  He  informc*!  them  that  the  same  vessel  had  been  there  in 
1753)  ^'^'J  ^^^'  '•'^n^ded  ftomc  Moravian  brethren  who  had  built  the  house, 
intending  to  remain  there.  But  the  captain  and  six  of  his  men  had  been 
artfullv  coaxed  away  by  the  natives  under  pretence  of  traffic,  to  some  dis- 
tance in  their  boat,  and  unarnied.  After  waiting  their  ruturn  for  sixteen 
days  in  vain,  the  remainder  concluded  to  sail  for  England,  accompanied 
by  the  Moravians,  who  were  necessary  to  work  llw  vessel,  and  were  dis- 
couraged in  their  benevolent  undertaking  by  the  unexpected  treachery  of 
the  natives.  Part  of  Goff's  businejis  on  this  voyage,  he  said,  was  to  k-ani 
what  he  could  of  the  fate  of  these  men.  As  a  pIe.^Ktnl  addition  to 
Swaine*s  good  forttme,  who  seems  not  to  have  lost  a  man  or  any  part  of 
his  ship's  equipment,  he  discovcretl  a  fine  fishing-b:mk  about  twenty 
miles  off -ihore  and  stretchinj^  57  o   to  5.J  0  .     Vessel  ami  crew  arrived  in 

L safety  at  Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  November. 
In  1775  the  brig  Diligence   wxt  dispatched  by  a  company  of  private 
gentlemen  of  Virpiiua  to  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage.     She  was 
plnced  ■  ICi  who  followed  the  route  of  Swaine, 

b^I^  sy*  the  season  Iwing  more   favora- 
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The  Tiiligencc  plied  nbnut  the  bronH  expanse  of  the  great  hay,  cs- 

ly  iti  the  north  and  west,  which  were  now  the  accredited  points  of 

for  the  Northwest  PasAajjc-     They  were  finally  driven    back  by 

the  ice,  and  rdrwUcd  throu}>h  IImtson*s  Strait  to  Davii'  Strait,  which  they 

^'dj^rt-mk'd  lo  the  latitude  of  Disco  Uland  in  69°  11 ',  whence  they  retiinietl 

in  Vinrinia. 


ARCTIC  EXPLORATION  BY  HEARNE. 

Samuel  Hcarne  had  entered  the  Engltsh  navy  ns  a  midshipman  in 
CapUin  HochPs  vessel,  at  the  age  of  ileven.  At  the  dose  of  the  French 
war  in  1763,  he  took  wrvicc  under  the  lliidsonV  Hay  Campnny  as 
r|uartcrm.iftter,  at  Fort  Churchill.  In  176S  he  evinced  special  iihitily  in 
his  exploration  of  the  northern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fisheries  in  that  quarter.  The  same  year  the  Indian  story 
of  cupfwrr  minct  to  the  n<irth,  which  h:i<l  lured  Knii^ht  tn  destructttm  in 
1719,  and  which  had  been  repeated  tuCaptuin  Scruggs  in  1722,  was  put 
beyond  all  question  liy  some  rich  specimen;^  of  ore  bruughl  by  Indian 
trailer^  to  Fort  Churchill.  Meame  was  now  sent  out  with  a  twofold 
OMniniwiion,  tn  wrarth  for  the  Northwest  ]*:t&sage  am)  the  mines  of  cop- 
per. He  lell  Fnrt  Churchill  Novenilicr  6,  1769,  accompanied  by  two 
while  men  and  some  lmlian«.  When  he  had  proceeded  about  two 
hundred  miles  Im  prnvisioits  began  to  fail,  and  the  native  guiile^  dc^meU 
him,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
1770,  being  again  ready  to  htarl,  he  resumed  his  journey,  taking  with 
him  no  while  men  and  only  five  Indians.  He  had  found  that  the  natives 
rulicutrd  his  two  white  companions  iH'Causc  of  their  inability  to  endure 
Ihc  hardihip*  of  the  trip  as  well  as  they  could.  Some  white  men  have 
been  known  to  pride  themselves  on  similar  qualifications.  When  they 
had  gone  aKnit  five  hundrul  miles  ihcv  l>c<;Hn  to  suffer  great  distress 
frum  cxpuiture  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  scarcity  of 
proviainiu. 

*■  tt  was,"  says  HeariK,  " cither  all  feasting  or  all  famine;  some- 
times we  had  too  much;  seldom  just  enough;  frequently  too  little;  and 
often  none  at  all.      It  would  Ik:  only  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  fasted, 
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many  times,  two  whole  days  and  nigfhts;  twice,  upward  of  three  days, 
and  once,near  seven  days,  during  which  we  tested  not  n  mouthliit  of  any- 
thing, except  n  few  cranberries,  water,  scrups  ul  old  leather,  and  burnt 
bones."  Finally,  in  August,  he  arrived  among  a  tribe  of  friendly  In- 
dians, in  latitude  63*  10'  and  longitude  10*40'  west  from  Fort  Churchill, 
where  he  projjosed  to  winter.  One  day  a  gust  of  wind  upset  his  quad- 
rant, breaking  U  to  pieces,  and  the  bntve  exph»rer  picked  up  his  cflfccts 
and  started  back  to  the  English  Mrlllenncnt,  nutwit'istanding  all  the  priva- 
tion he  had  undergone  on  the  way  out.  Equipjjed  once  more  at  Fort 
Churchill,  he  set  out  on  the  7th  of  December,  accompanied  among  the 
rest  by  an  intelligent  Indian  named  Mntaunahi.  They  proceeded  this 
time  in  a  less  northerly  direction,  and  in  latitude  60*.  Afttr  having  trav- 
e]e<l  aliout  600  miles,  ihey  came  to  a  lake;  here  they  built  a  cnitoe,  and 
pushed  northward,  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  ^Ireams,  until,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  17711  they  struck  the  Coppermine  River,  which  he  descended  to 
lis  mouth  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  rather  in  Coronation  Utdf,  tme  uf  its 
inlets,  in  latitude  6S*  30'.  Meanwhile,  llcarne's  band  of  Indiuns  had 
been  increased  by  the  acccRSJon  of  some  tramps  of  the  forest,  friendly  lo 
each  other,  but  all  hostile  to  the  Esquimaux.  Seeing  a  small  encampment 
of  their  detested  enemies  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  ihey  attacked 
iheni,  on  thu!  I7lh  of  July.  "  Flndiiig  all  the  Esquiinuux  quiet  in  their 
tenl-s,'*  says  Hearne,  "  ihey  rushed  ibrth  from  tlieir  ambusciule,  and  fell 
on  the  poor,  unsuMpecting  creatures,  unperccived  till  close  to  the  caves  of 
their  tents,  when  they  B«^nn  liegan  the  blootly  massacre,  while  I  stood 
neuter  in  the  rear."  They  sparcil  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  of  the  twenty 
or  more  inmates  of  the  liut,  but  few  escaped.  An  oltl  woman  whom 
they  found  peacefully  finhiiig  was  tortured  by  having  her  eyes  plucked 
out  before  she  received  her  death  blow.  A  young  girl  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  llcnrnc,  which  he  was  powerless  to  give;  and  the  miscreants, 
soon  after  their  horrid  work  of  slaughter,  "sat  down,"  wiys  Hfaniv,  ";md 
made  a  gool  meal  of  fresh  sainmn,"  the  fruits,  perhaps,  of  the  old 
woman's  industry.  The  "  .\rctic  Ocean,"  as  described  by  Hearne,  w«« 
full  of  islands  and  shoaU,  :is  far  as  hr-  could  discern  with  a  good  telescope. 
On   the   30th   of  June,    1772,  after  att   ab«cnce  of  one  year  and  seven 
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monlhs,  lackiiif;  one  week,  Hcarae  arrived  in  safety  st  Fort  Churchill,  of 
which  he  was  made  governor,  in  1775.  On  its  capture  by  a  French 
squadron,  under  Pc rouse,  in  17S2,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  ten  yejirs  later,  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  His  "  Voyaye  to  the  Cop- 
permine River,"  was  published  in  1795. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGE  OF  PHIPPS. 

Since  the  losK  of  Knight  in  1719,  there  hail  been  hy  common  con- 
tent a  virtual  atmndonmenl  of  voyages  uf  exploration  in  the  Northwest. 
At  intcn'als  some  slight  revival  of  Interest  arose,  but  only  to  be  damp- 
ened hy  repealed  failures.  In  1742  Captain  Miitdleton  discovered  Wa- 
ger ••  River "  or  Hay,  opening  westward  from  RowcV  Welcome,  and 
for  m  time  he  must  have  fancied  he  had  made  the  great  discovery,  hut  it 
was  ioon  found  to  be  a  laitd-lockcil  inlet  into  an  uninhabited  wilderness, 
A  few  yearn  later,  in  1746,  Moore  and  Smith,  after  a  fruitless  search  in 
Ibe  same  direction,  pronounced  the  f|ucst  of  "  a  Northwest  Passage  as 
dlimcrical  as  Don  Qui  xole's  projects."  But  now  the  successes  of 
Captain  Cook  and  the  growing  power  of  England  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  voyages  of  discovery  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  her 
fmUneaa.  It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  reader  how  insig- 
nifioint  and  paltry  were  the  outfits  of  the  early  English  navigators. 
Ue  has  also  doubtlc^  divined  the  reason.  While  under  more  arbitrary 
governments  such  enterprises  were  usually  controlled  by  the  state,  and 
inanguratcd  with  the  eclat  and  fullness  of  equipment  which  arc  wont  to 
diaractonzc  government  ventures,  in  England  they  were  almost  entirely 
io  Ihc  hands  of  private  merchants.  Occasionally  the  use  of  one  of  the 
King's  ships  was  obtained,  but  even  then  the  equipment  was  supplied  by 
private  persons.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  free  institu- 
tions Mid  constitutional  liberty;  and  the  Englishm.in  felt  more  pride  in 
the  growth  of  freedom  than  in  big  ships.  The  necessities  of  war  had 
jtMi  brought  the  crown  a  navy  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  succeeding 
epoch  of  peace  left  it  at  fhe  disposal  of  the  ministers  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  purvuits  of  science  and  commerce.  The  British  government,  full 
of  anticipation  of  the  glory  to  be  achieved  among  tlie  nations  of  the  earth 
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by  the  discovery  of  the  Nonhwest  Passage,  the  dream  of  her  in 
for  nearly  three   centuries  proceedeil  first  to  dispatch  an   eitpecliti 
north  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  that  route. 

On  the  25th  of*May,  1773,  Captain  Constantine  John  Phipps,  wh( 
was  raised  to  the  peer4ge  as  Lord  Mulgravc  in  17S4,  received  fornn 
instructions  for  a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  or  as  far  towranl  it  as 
ble.  He  was  to  prosecute  the  voyage  a*  nearly  as  ice  and  other  o^Hta 
cles  woulil  pcrmhf  on  a  meridian.  His  observations  were  to  be  nich 
might  prove  useful  to  navigation,  and  promote  science.  Should  he 
the  Pole  and  find  open  sea  heyond  he  waa  not  to  suffer  himself  to  ^ 
but  was  to  get  back  to  the  Xare  before  winter.  A  discretionary  clause  w; 
added,  empowering  him  to  follow  his  best  judgment  in  such  unfoa- 
circumstances  as  might  arise.  He  was  to  command  the  Racehorse, 
to  her  was  joined  the  Carca*s  under  Capt.  Lutwidge,  who  was  suli 
ject  to  his  orders,  with  the  proviso  that  should  evil  befall  the  Racchofi 
he  w:ls  to  assume  command  of  the  Carcass. 

They  got  fairly  under  way  on  June  4,  and  anchored  in  a  small  bl 
between  Magdalcna  and  Hamburgher  Bays,  off  Spitzbergen,  on  July, 
On  the  9th  they  were  as  high  as  So"  36',  and  were  caught  in  tn 
ice  on  the  31st.  They  forced  their  way  southward  through  the  io 
reaching  Seven  Islands'  Bay,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  SpitzhergC 
Aug.  6,  awl  the  Nare  on  Sept.  ^4.  In  1774  Captain  Phipps  published 
tlctailed  account  of  this  Arctic  expedition  under  the  title  of  a  ^JounM 
oF  a  Voyage  Toward  the  North  Pole.*' 
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cook's  enterprise  for  discovering  NORTHWHST  I'ASSAGB—LKAVES 
PLYMOUTH  —  EXTENSIVE  UAKTER  WITH  NATIVKS — ARRIVE  AT 
SAN-nWICIt     ISLANDS  —  OUTRAGES    OF     TUB      ItAWAlIAN.S  —  CAI'T. 

COOK     MURDEKKD APPROVAL    OF    COOK     BY     ROYAL     SOCIETY 

CAPT.    CLERKE     TAKES    CHARGE    OP    THE     EXP£DITIOK — MARKET 
PURS    IN    CANTON. 

Phipps'  failure  due  north  did  not  extinguish  the  hope  of  ItncHng  n 
route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  northwest.  The  famous 
Optain  Cook  had  won  fresh  laurels  as  a  navigator  in  1773,  and  had 
been  awarded  the  Copley  medal  for  his  success  in  preserving  the  hcjilth 
of  his  men  during-  his  voyage  around  the  world.  His  courage,  sagacity 
and  experience  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  contemplated  search 
voyage;  and  having  volunteered  his  services  he  was  ghwlly  appointed  to 
the  comnLind.  His  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  the  North  Pacific,  lo 
coniinciicc  his  search  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  latitude  65  "  , 
and  to  waste  no  time  in  instituting  researches  in  lower  latitudes.  The 
Resolution  and  Discovery  were  speedily  fitted  out,  and  the  latter  placed 
under  the  subordinate  command  of  Captain  Edward  Clerkc.  IJnyley 
and  AnderM>n,  companions  of  his  former  voyajre,  accompanied  Cuok  as 
astronomer  and  naturalist. 

July  I2f  1776,  Captain  Cook  left  Plymouth,  England,  and  was 
joined  hy  Captain  Gierke  in  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  IIojjc, 
some  weeks  later.  It  was  the  last  day  of  November  before  they  left  (he 
Cape,  whence  they  proceeded  eastward  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  pass- 
ing Prince  Edward's  Island  December  12,  and  reaching  Kcrguelen 
Land  on  the  24th.  Here  Cook  rectified  the  mistake  of  the  discoverer 
Kerguelen  by  ascertaining  it  to  be  an  island,  not  a  continent,  and  charac- 
terized il  a<i  ihe  Island  of  Desolation.     For  three  hundred  leagues  cast  of 


Kerguelen  ihey  were  so  beset  by  fog  that  it  was  necessary  to  fire  .signal 
guns  to  avoid  getting  separated  in  the  dark.  They  arrived  at  Adventure 
Bay  on  the  Kouth  coatit  of  Van  Dicmen^s  Lund,  now  Tasmania,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1777,  and  in  Queen  Cliarlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand,  on 
the  1 3th  of  February.  On  the  35th  they  proceedcti  northward,  reaching 
Mangaia  and  Atioo,  two  of  the  Cook  Islands  or  Hcrvey  Archipelago,  on 
the  zpth  of  March.  The  sca&on  was  now  conKidcrctl  too  far  advanced 
to  venture  into  unknown  seas  with  the  pros]x-ct  of  achieving  anything 
important,  and  Captain  Cook  decided  on  further  exploration  in  llic 
tropics  postponing  his  northwani  trip  nntU  the  following  year.  They 
Rpenl  nearly  three  months  in  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Tonga  and  Fccjcc  g^oup^,  to  which  Cook  guve  the  cullective  name 
of  Friendly  Islands.  On  the  12th  of  August  they  arrived  at  Taliili  or 
Otahcite,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Friendly 
Inlands.  On  the  Sth  <ff  Dcccniher  they  again  directed  their  course  to  the 
norlhwar<1  frr»ni  Holabola,  the  most  northern  of  the  Society  group;  and 
on  the  iSth  of  January,  177S,  they  discovered  the  islands  ofthc  Hawaiian 
Archipelago.  Cook  named  these  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  honor  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  British  admiralty,  John  Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  voyage  in  which  he  was  now  engaged. 

After  a  stay  of  several  weeks  Cook  now  directed  his  course  for  the 
mainland  of  America,  reaching  the  New  Albion  of  Drake,  in  latitude  44'' 
33',  on  March  7.  Coasting  north,  they  arrived  at  Nootkn  Sound  in  lati- 
tude 49°  35' .  The  inhabitants  were  found  clad  in  furs,  which  they  offered 
for  sale,  and  were  civil  to  the  strangers.  They  evince*)  an  almost  ling- 
lish  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  property,  expecting  pay  for  ever)*thing 
that  was  taken,  even  the  wood  and  water  necessary  for  the  ships.  They 
were  acquainted  with  iron,  but  prefcrretl  brass,  whence  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  sailors  bartered  all  their  buttons  for  furs.  In  latitude  59"  the 
natives  were  found  to  resemble  the  Esquimaux  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  physical  appearance;  and  were  not  so  grasping  in 
their  dealings.  In  wl">t  h"*  """^  t^een  named  Cook's  Inlet  they  thought 
to  have  f"  "  Northern  Ocean,  but  found   it   pcnctnited 

only  •*Ued  westward,  and  on  the  9th  of 
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AngWt  fimde  the  extretnc  northwestern  point  or  America,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  distant  from  the  northeast- 
cm  point  of  AsxtL,  »t  Citpc  East,  only  thirteen  tc^igues,  as  ascertained  by 
him.  They  landed  aiiiuttg  the  Tchiiktchif  but  did  not  tarry  lun^,  as  they 
were  anxious  (o  push  to  the  north  before  the  close  of  the  wason. 

On  the  tSth  of  August,  in  latitude  70°  44',  they  came  abreast  of  the 
ice,  which  they  found  six  feet  high  on  the  edge,  and  cxteiidinjj;  :is  fjir  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  an  impenetrable  mas-s  covered  with  walruses.  Of  these 
the  Mulors  killed  a  considerable  number,  glad  to  exchange  the  monotony 
of  Mtlt  provisjotu  for  the  fresh  but  coarse  flesh  of  these  nnimak.  Cook 
aow  concluded  to  turn  Irom  the  impracticable  Northern  Ocean  and  turn 
hu  attention  for  a  season  to  the  further  exploration  of  the  Saiulwich 
MufwHi  On  the  26lh  of  Novemhcr  they  urrivett  at  Mowee  or  Maui,  an 
ivland  of  that  group,  which  they  had  not  before  visited,  in  latitude  zo^  50', 
sod  on  the  30th  the  large  island  of  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  which  Cook 
<>pcnt  seven  weeks  in  circumnavigating  and  surveying.  They  finally 
anchored  in  Kcalakcakua  Bay,  about  the  middle  of  January,  1779)  a»d 
were  vi«ted  by  crowds  of  natives.  The  relations  of  visitors  and  visited, 
ofcivilixed  English  and  semi  •barbarous  Hawaiian,  were  mutually  pleasant; 
ooching  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse;  and  the 
opinions  formed  by  each  party  of  the  other  grew  daily  mure  favorable, 
an  weeks  of  actiuaintance  pxsscd  into  months,  and  the  English  still  lin- 
^ved  on  their  hospitable  shores.  Captain  Cook  very  justly  felt  that  the 
Culore  to  penetrate  the  Northern  Ocean  was  more  than  compensated  for 
by  ihc  discovery  of  these  islands.  *•  To  this  disappointment,"  says  he, 
*^vre  owed  our  having  it  in  our  power  to  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
to  enrich  onr  voyage  with  a  discovery,  which,  though  the  last,  seemed  in 
BHUty  rospects  to  be  the  most  important  that  had  hitherto  been  made  by 
Europeans  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.*' 

Provisions  were  procured  in  abundance  for  the  "  floating  islands,^*  as 
the  tUwAiians  calle<l  them;  and  Cook  was  quite  successful  in  salting  a 
qoantity  of  pork  for  sea  stores.  Finally  he  prepared  to  sail  around  the 
iUands  to  oukc  on  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  group,  and  weighed 
aodiar  on  the  4th  of  September.  But  a  storm  arose  soon  after,  which 
10 
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seriously  spriin»  ihc  mainmast  of  the  Rc«)Iution,  .ind  they  re-entered  ihe 
harbor  fw  ncccsjiiiry  repairs.  In  the  short  interval  lh»t  had  cUpsctl,  the 
better  (lis|>osctl  of  the  native  population,  ^with  moet  of  their  leaden  or 
chiefs,  had  withdrawn  into  the  interior.  The  crevrs  now  oime  in  con- 
tact witli  the  more  thievish  and  tmpnncipte<I  uf  the  Hnwauans,  and  qiur* 
rels  Ijccamc  almost  incessant.  •  A  serious  feud  arose  through  the  theft  oi 
a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  forge  of  the  ship's  smith  by  an  unprincipled  n»- 
tivc.  The  English  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  thief  were  roughly  handled  by 
a  mob,  and  nn  the  heels  of  this  redoubled  outrage  followed  the  thcfl  ol 
one  of  the  ship's  boats.  Captain  Cook  hereupon  determined  to  icizc  the 
king,  Tcrceoboo,  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  hii 
people,  and  the  return  of  the  stolen  property. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1 779,  he  landed  with  a  body  ol*  armed  ma- 
rines to  carry  out  this,  resolution.  The  king  oflered  no  resistance,  hut  with 
bis  two  sons  peacefully  accompaniird  the  English  to  the  shore,  when  the 
excited  natives  gathered  in  crowds  and  prevented  the  embarkation.  An 
accident  precipitated  the  impelling  conflict.  One  of  the  armed  Engl'isb- 
men  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay  fired  a  gun  to  stop  a  native  canoe  itut 
was  al>out  to  cjuit  the  shore.  Unfortunately,  through  misdirection  of  aim 
or  oscillation  of  the  cunoc,  the  shot  that  was  intended  to  pass  overhead, 
killed  n  chief  named  Kareemoo.  The  natives,  taking  this  for  a  gage 
of  battle,  prepared  for  war,  brandished  their  knives,  and  put  on  their  war 
mats.  Captain  Cook  restrained  his  men,  and  they  held  bnck  their  fat 
till  it  was  too  late.  Thieatened  by  a  native.  Cook  liimsclf  fired  his  mus- 
ket loaded  with  small  shot,  which  only  rendered  his  assailant  more  fori- 
ous.  The  marines  and  the  crew  now  fired  on  the  mob,  but  these  were 
so  closely  packed  at  the  walcr*'s  etlge  that  they  crowded  each  other  on 
toward  their  assailants,  and  In  the  melee  four  of  the  Eng^lish  were 
killed.  The  jam  became  so  great  that  firearms  were  of  but  little  ase, 
and  Cook  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  He  was  seen  to  make  an 
effort  to  reach  the  Ijoat,  with  one  of  the  natives  in  close  pursuit,  wIkh 
dealing  him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  with  a  club,  precipitately  re 
treated.  Cook  fell  on  one  knee  and  dropped  his  musket,  and  as  he  wai 
risiiig,  another  native  stabbed  him  in  the  back  oi  the  neck  with  a  dagger. 
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Hr  them  fell  inlo  the  water,  when  others  crowded  upon  him  to  keep  him 
down.  He  was  within  twenty  feet  of  the  boat,  hut  the  mass  uf  his 
axwtilani»  was  so  dense,  :md  the  crew  su  confused  and  panic-stricken, 
ttut  he  could  not  he  rescueil.     Me  struggled  hruvely  with   his  I'oes   mid 

his  haul  above  water,  when  they  agtun  pounced  upon  him  with 
^re«lcr  violence,  pu&hing  htm  into  deeper  wuter.  Again  he  forced  hiji 
way  I"  the  surface,  but  only  to  be  struck  down  with  a  club,  which  tcr- 
iniiuitrd  the  ^truJ|;gle.  They  then  hauled  liis  lifeless  remains  ashore  and 
Tied  with  each  other  in  inflicting  unnecessary  wounds  upon  their  fallen 
victim. 

The  natives  were  *oon  after  dispersed,  seeming  to  have  kIuIIciI  Ihcir 
rrvcnge  by  tlic  ftlnughlcr  of  Cook.  Some  tbnc  elapsci]  before  Captain 
Cl«rke  couUI  obtain  the  mutilated  remains  for  burial.  They  were  com* 
mittod  to  the  deep  with  the  customary  naval  honors,  and  amid  the  sincere 
lamentations  of  the  afflicted  crews.  Captain  Cook  was  specially  solici- 
low  of  the  welfare  of  his  men.  In  1776,  when  he  wa&  presented  with  the 
Cpplcy  medal,  J()hu  Pringle,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  thus  em- 
phasixrd  hts  merit  in  that  particular: 

^  What  inquiry  can  l>e  »u  useful  as  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
Mi\-ing  tlie  live^of  men?  And  where  shall  we  find  one  more  successful 
than  that  before  us.  [Cook's  account  of  his  method  for  preserving  the 
health  of  his  men.]  Here  are  no  vain  Iraastings  of  the  empiric,  nor  in- 
Ifeoiottti  and  delusive  theDries  of  the  do;^matist;  but  a  concise  and  artless, 
■Oil  an  uncontested  relation  of  the  means  by  which,  under  divine  favor, 
Capt.Cook,  with  a  company  of  i  iS  men,  performcil  a  voyage  of  three  years 
and  eighteen  days  throughout  all  the  climates  from  53  0  north  to  yi  O 
•otith  latitude,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  num  by  sickness.  I  would  now 
inqnini  of  tlic  moat  conventant  with  the  bills  of  mortality,  whether,  in  the 
mcMl  healthy  dimalc  and  the  best  condition  of  life,  they  have  ever  found 
•o  small  a  niimtM.-r  of  deaths  within  that  >pacc  of  time?  How  great  and 
iKiceablc,  then,  must  our  surprise  be,  after  perusing  the  history  of  long 
ftavigatiort<i  in  former  days,  when  so  many  perished  by  marine  diseases 
to  fiod  llic  air  of  the  sea  acquitted  of  all  malignity;  and,  in  fine,  that  ft 
iNoyago  roood  the  world  may  be  undertaken  with  less  danger,  perhaps. 


CLBRfCB  ASSUMES  COMMAND. 

to  hcalthf  than  a  common  tour  In  Europe."  And  it  may  be  added  that 
with  all  the  ini'xlcrn  npplinnccs  of  prescrvcil  meats,  carefully  prepared 
pemmican,  caiine*!  fruit.s,  lime-jitice  ami  sundry  other  anti-scorhutics  no 
navigator  has  suctrcctlcd  iii  leaving  a  belter  record.  He  not  only  cared 
for  his  men,  but  he  alno  knew  how  to  elicit  their  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  was  kindly  and  considerate,  but  also  decided  and  energetic,  and  knew 
how  to  rule  as  well  as  conciliate.  He  probably  erred  in  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  the  rigiil  rules  of  stern  discipline  against  the  sjivages  of 
Hawaii,  and  paid  the  |jenalty  with  his  life.  Holding  races  of  infantile 
simplicity  mixed  with  adult  cunning  to  the  reaponiiibilities  of  dvilixed 
men  was  an  error  of  the  times,  which  has  not  even  yet  been  quite  out- 
grown. And  the  fame  of  Cook  cannot  be  dimmed  by  xixy  error  of  judg- 
ment.    Such  criticism  woidd  rob  humanity  of  all  its  heroes. 

Captain  Gierke  now  assumed  command  of  the  expoditioa,  intrusting 
hie  ship,  the  Discovery^  to  the  immediate  commimd  of  Lieutenant  Gore. 
They  proceeded  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  touching  .it  Petropaulovsky,  in 
Avatcha  Ray,  on  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  Russians  with  marked  hospitality.  Passing  thence  through  Behring's 
Strait,  they  reached  latitude  70"  33 ' ,  where  they  encountered  the  ice  some 
twenty  miles  lower  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  They  relinquished 
all  furthei'  attempt  In  that  direction,  and  set  sail  for  the  linmeward  voy. 
age.  When  they  again  reached  Kamchatka,  Captain  Gierke  died,  and 
was  buried  on  shore.  The  commAnd  of  the  expedition  then  devolved 
upon  Captain  Gore,  with  Lieutenant  King  in  charge  of  the  second 
ve»^l.  They  rtrrive*!  at  Macao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  in 
China,  December  third,  when  they  learned  of  the  war  between 
England  and  her  American  colonics,  aided  by  the  French;  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  generous  order  of  the  latter  government  that  the  vcncU 
of  Cook's  expedition  should  he  treated  as  neutrnls  by  the  cruisers  of 
France. 

In  Canton  the  English  seamen  enjoyed  an  cj'nsode  that  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  their  lute  experience.  They  found  an  unexpected 
market  for  the  furs  for  which  they  had  bartered  knives,  trinkets,  and 
even  their  brass  buttons  two  years  before  on  the  northwest  coast  o| 
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Amcricji.  "One  of  our  seamen,"  says  Lieutciiunt  King,  *^solii  his  slock 
alone  for$Soo;  and  a  few  prime  skinSf  which  were  clean  and  had  been 
well  preserved,  were  sold  for  $120  each.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
valtw,  in  specie  and  gootis,  that  was  got  for  the  furs  in  both  ships,  I  am 
oanfident  dkl  not  fall  short  of  £2000  sterling;  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
poaed  that  at  Icjist  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  we  had  originally  got  from 
the  Americans  were  spoiled  and  worn  out,  or  had  been  given  awav  or 
otherwise  dtspoac<l  of  in  Kamchatka.  VVhen,  in  afldition  to  these  facts, 
it  U  remembered  that  the  furs  were  at  first  collected  without  our  having 
my  idea  of  their  real  value;  that  the  greater  part  had  been  worn  by  the 
[ndians  from  whom  we  hnd  purchased  them;  that  they  were  aflcr\vanl 
prcaervfxl  with  little  care,  and  frequently  u«tcd  for  licd-clothes  and  other 
pitfpcwcs;  and  that  probably  we  had  not  received  the  full  value  for  thctn  in 
Chiaa ;  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  a  voyage  to  that  part 
of  the  American  coaxt,  undertaken  with  commercial  views,  appeared  to 
mr  of  n  degree  uf  importance  sufficient  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
poMic/' 

A  few  of  the  seamen  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  same  con- 
victKM)  that  they  deserted  the  Hhips  and  were  among  the  first  Englishmen 
to  engage  in  the  Pacific  fur  trade. 

Leaving  Canton  with  replenished  purser*  they  finally  lurivunl  in  safely 
ai  the  N'orc  on  the  fourth  of  Uciotjcr,  1 7S0,  after  an  alwcncc  of  four 
years,  two  months  and  twenty-three  days.  Five  men  had  died  on  the 
RaM)tirtion,  three  of  whom  were  sickly  before  leaving  England;  the 
IXacovery  had  not  lost  a  man. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


ENGLISH    AND     HANISH    VOYAGES — PRODISHER — POND MACKENZIE  — 

DISCOVERS  MACKENZIE'S  RIVBR GOPTKAAB    COLONY    POUKDEt>— 

9COKHSBY  MAKES  FlHST  VOVAOE  TO  GREENLAND — WM.  SCORESBV, 
JR.»  BEGINS  SEAKAniNG  LIFE — VOYAGE  TO  SPITZRERGEN  BEAS — 
NUMKHOUH  RRMAINH  OP  ANIMAL  LIKE  — SCOKESBY  PUBLISHES 
ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  TRAVELS  —  NECBSSITY  THE  MOTHER  OF  IN- 
VENTION—  DISCOVERS  CAPB  HOPE  —  INAUGURATES  THE  USE  OP 
BOATS    AND    SLEDGES. 


In  1775  Joseph  Frobisher,  en«^rtg«d  in  the  fur  trade,  reached  the 
Missiuippi  or  Churchill  River,  in  the  interior,  through  the  region  north- 
west of  Lake  Superior,  and  made  a  second  sueccssful  trip  the  ensuing 
yviif.  His  brather,  in  1777}  reached  Lac  de  la  Croix,  now  Lacrosse 
Lnkc,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Churchill;  and  in  1778,  a  Mr.  Pond 
foIlowinjT'  in  their  footsteps,  and  proeeeding  farther  north,  had  discovereil 
Lake  Alliabnsca. 

From  Fort  Chippewyan  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Athabasca,  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  set  out  on  the  third  of  June,  17S9,  attended  by  a  party  of 
Canadians  and  snmc  Indians  tf>  dii^cover  another  grcfit  river  to  the  north- 
west, of  which  he  had  iicard  from  the  natives.  One  of  the  Indiitn'*  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Hearnc  eight  or  ten  years  before.  Having  found 
Ihc  river,  he  proceeded  to  dcKcend  it  to  itx  mouth.  On  th**  12th  of  July 
ihey  entered  what  they  took  to  be  a  lake,  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  though  the_v  saw  no  bind  ahead.  "At  a  few  leajjuesj  from  the 
moutli  of  the  river,  my  people,"  «ays  Mackenzie,  "could  not,  at  this  lime, 
refrain  from  expressions  of  real  concern  that  they  were  obliged  to  return 
without  reaching  the  sea."  But  noticing  a  rise  of  eighteen  inches  in  the 
water,lhcy  concluded  they  had  reached  the  ocean,  as  it  coukl  only  be  as- 
cribed to  the  tide.     This  opinion  wa«   confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
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■rreral  whales  ftportinf;  on  the  ice.  He  ascertained  the  latitude  to  be 
69  *  14' ,  intl  named  the  island  on  which  they  had  camped  Whale  Island. 
The  river  has  been  calletl  by  his  name,  and  its  mouth  is  now  deCermiacd 
to  be  in  latitude  6S  "  50',  an  error  of  24',  which,  considering  the  imper- 
fection of  his  instruments,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  creditable  approxi- 
nutioa.  With  this  discovery  and  that  of  the  great  interior  chain  o£  lakes 
and  rivers  with  which  the  Mackenzie  connects^  the  Hudson***  Ray  Com- 
pany's territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  said  to  have  been 
outlined,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  proper  reached  for  the  first  time  by  land 
on  the  American  coast.  In  1793  Mr.  Mackenzie  ascended  the  Peace 
River,  crotscd  the  Rocky  Mountaina  and  descendeil  the  Simpson  River 
in  1793,  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  just  south  of  the  Prince  ot  Wales 
EtUnds,  where  he  registerc<l  hi*  name  on  the  face  of  a  rock—"  Alexander 
Mackctuie,  from  Canada  by  land,  the  3jd  of  July,  1793'* — ^whence  he 
returned  by  the  same  route,  arriving  at  Fort  Chippewyan  on  Lake  Atha- 
bMca,  on  the  34th  of  August. 

^^H  Besides  the  voyages  previously  mentioned — of  the  Norsemen  toward 
the  dose  of  the  tenth  century,  and  ihoKC  under  the  au-spices  of  Christian 
IV.  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth — there  were  a  few  noteworthy 
Danish  expeditions  to  Greenland  in  more  recent  times.  Tliat  of  Hans 
Cgede,  in  1721,  though  mainly  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finding  traces 
uftbe  lost  Norse  colonies,  and  his  missionary  zeal,  is  of  intcrei^l,  as  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  fintl  modern  European  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland.  By  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  fortune  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  friends,  Egede  succeeded  in  forming  the  Greenland  Company 
with  a  cash  capital  of  $9poo;  and  an  annual  endowment  of  $300  from 
the  miBsiotuiry  fund,  to  which  were  added  $300  by  King  Ferdin.ind  IV., 
who,  however,  died  nine  years  later.  Kgcde  left  Bergen  May  12,  and 
arrired  on  the  we^tem  coaat  of  Greenland  in  Davis*  Strait,  latitude  64  "  , 
DO  July  5*  and  founded  the  settlement  of  Godlhaab  with  forty  Danish 
mlooittt.  On  the  death  of  hi&  royal  patrons,  the  Danish  government, 
JimHiuiiUed  in  ita  anticipations  of  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  natives  and 
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the  failure  to  Hnd  any  trace  of  the  old  colonists,  not  only    withdrew  il> 
p.iliry  endowment,  but  ordered  the  colony  to  be  broken  up. 

In  1735,  through  the  zeni  of  the  celebrated  Count  Zinzcndorf,  King 
Chri»!tian  VI.  was  induced  to  countermand  the  order  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  GotUha;ib  Colony.  Not  confining  himKclf  to  this  act  of  ji»- 
tice,  he  endowed  the  missiion  with  iin  annuity  of  $2,000,  and  intrusted  it 
to  the  care  of  three  Moraviim  brethren,  members  of  the  religious  com- 
munity founded  by  Zinzcndorf.  With  his  mission  thus  strengthened 
and  its  permanence  assured^  Egede  returned  to  Denmark  in  1735,  where 
he  died  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  had  l>ecn  able  to  find 
ruins  of  churches  and  other  buildings  here  and  there  along^  the  coast,  but 
no  trace  of  survivors  of  the  old  Norse  settlements,  nor  any  tradttiaa 
amon^  the  Esquimaux  that  Ihey  had  ever  existed.  Fifty  years  aAcrhis 
return  lui  cxpc4]itiDn  wa<t  sent  out  in  1786,  under  comniand  of  Capt. 
LOwcnorn,  to  search  for  them  on  the  east  coast.  But  neither  he,  nor  the 
Scoresbys,  in  their  many  voyages  to  those  coasts  from  1791  to  i8i3,  oar 
Clavering  in  1833,  were  ever  able  to  discover  any  truces  of  European 
settlements  in  Greenland.  The  explorations  of  the  Scoi-esbys  and  Clat- 
erings  were,  however,  too  far  to  the  north,  hut  there  yet  remained  to  be 
examined  Uie  southeastern  coast,  north  o£  Cape  Farewell,  This  wm 
undertaken  in  iSiii,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Frederick  VI.  who 
commissioned  Capt.  Graah  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  that  cowL 
Proceeding  from  the  most  southern  point,  in  1S39,  he  made  freqaent 
landings  as  high  :i.k  65  "  iS'.  It  was  deemed  useless  to  prosecute  the 
search  farther,  .is  it  was  believed  no  colony  could  liave  existed  farther 
north.  The  result  of  his  careful  investigations  was  the  conclusion  that  txa 
Noi-sc  settlements  had  ever  been  founded  on  that  coast.  Not  a  trace  of 
church  or  other  building,  not  the  faintest  tradition  among  tJie  natives,  tJOt 
a  word  in  their  language,  not  a  tool  or  implement  in  their  hands,  coold 
be  found  to  furnish  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  country  had  ever  had 
any  European  iniiabitants.  Tt  was  inferred  that  the  ^  cast  bygd**  (or 
bight)  of  the  old  chroniclers  was  therefore  not  the  cast  coast  of  Green- 
land, but  only  tiie  most  eastern  portion  of  that  pait  which  wa<t  known  to 
Ihc-m.     Tl»e  "  east  l>ygd  "  was  probably  identical  with  the  extensive  dit- 
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Irict  tiow  known  by  the  name  of  ilie  station  or  settlement  of  JiiUaashaab; 
I     ami  the  "wwit  bygd,"  with  Fiskemacs,  to  the  northwest. 

VOYAGES   OF   THE    SCORESBYS. 

CapL  William  Scorcsby,  the  elder,  made  his  first  voyage  lo  Green- 
UntI  in  1 791,  and  made  thirty  distinct  voya<jcs  to  Arctic  Seas,  hut  they 
Were  alt  of  a  commercial  character;  and  only  Incidentally  of  geograph- 
ical or  Kicntitic  value.  In  1806  he  reached  as  high  as  Si*'  u'  in  Green- 
land Sea,  a  higher  latitude  than  had  been  reacheti  by  any  preceding  nav- 
^tor,  where  he  saw  "a  great  openness  or  sea  of  water."  Being  engaged 
in  a  whaling  voyage  only,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go  forward  to  tlic 
north,  thus  losing  an  exceptional  up|)ortunity  perhaps  of  reaching  the 
Pole.  Again,  in  1S1 7,  deviating  from  the  usual  northern  route  of  the 
whalers  be  steered  west  through  the  ice  to  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
which  he  reached  some  minutes  north  of  70".  Here  he  could  easily 
have  landed,  but  his  business  being  whale-catching,  not  exploration,  he 
sailed  back  again  into  the  open  sea  tn  secure  a  cargo.  In  one  of  his 
whaling  ventures  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  large  number  of  thirty-six 
whales.  His  name  was  given  to  Scorcsby  Soiuul,  where  he  landed  on 
one  of  his  later  voyages.  He  made  some  Improvements  in  (he  details  of 
whaling;  and  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  form  of  ol>servatory 
known  as  ^the  round  top-gallant  crowVnest,^*  used  as  a  lookout  station. 
Ko  died  in  1S29,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

CapL  William  Scorcsby,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1790,  and  began  a  seafaring  life  when  in  his  eleventh  year.  In  his 
kcTcDteeiith,  he  was  first  mate  to  his  father  in  tlie  famous  voyage  of 
1806,  to  which  wc  have  already  referred.  Before  he  was  quite  twenty- 
one,  he  wa»  in  command  of  the  whaler  Resolution.  In  ow:  of  his  voy- 
^ca  to  Spitzbcrgen  seas,  he  landed  near  Cape  Mitre,  and  .tsccnded  a 
nounCain  3^000  feet  high.  At  a  certain  point  of  thU  labonous  ascent  the 
ridge  waa  so  narrow  and  the  sides  so  precipitous  that  he  could  advance 
with  safety  only  by  straddling  it  and  working  forward  with  his  hands 
and  leg*.  It  cost  him  wvcral  hours  of  hard  work  to  reach  the  summit, 
and  very  oAcn  a  single  false   step  would    have  precipitxtted  liim  to  his 
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death  in  the  abyss  beneath.  Hut  he  was  dcHghtc*!  with  the  result  of  his 
auhicvcmcnt. 

"  Tlie  prospect,"  says  he,  "was  most  extensive  and  grand.  A  fine 
sheltered  bay  was  seen  to  the  east  of  us;  an  aim  of  the  sea  on  the  north- 
east; and  fhe  sea,  whose  glassy  surface  was  unruffled  by  a  breeze, 
formed  an  immense  expanse  on  the  west.  The  icebergs,  rearing  their 
proud  crests  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  between  which  ihcy 
were  lodged,  and  defying  the  power  of  the  solar  beams,  were  scattered  in 
various  directions  about  the  sea-coast  end  in  tlie  adjoining  bays.  Beds 
of  snow  and  ice,  filling  extensive  hollows,  and  giving  an  enameled  coat 
to  adjoining  valleys — one  of  which,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain where  we  stood,  extended  in  a  continued  line  tuwai'd  the  suulh  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  mountain  rising  above  mountain,  until  by  dis- 
tance they  dwindled  into  insignificance;  the  whole  contrasted  by  a  cloud- 
less canopy  of  deepest  azure,  and  lightened  by  the  rays  of  a  blazing 
sun,  and  the  effect  aided  by  a  feeling  of  danger — seated  as  wc  were  on 
the  pinnacle  of  a  rock,  almost  surrounded  by  tremendous  precipices — all 
united  to  constitute  a  picture  singularly  sublime. 

*'  Our  descent  wc  found  really  a  very  hazardous,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, a  painfid  undertaking.  Every  movement  was  a  work  of  deliber- 
ation. Having  by  much  care  and  some  anxiety  made  good  our  descent 
to  the  top  of  the  secondary  hills,  we  took  our  way  down  one  of  the  steep- 
est banks,  and  slid  forward  with  great  facility  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Toward  the  foot  of  the  hill,  an  cx[5anse  of  snow  stretched  across  the  line 
of  tiescent.  This  being  loose  and  soft,  we  entered  upon  it  without  fear, 
but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  it  we  came  to  a  surface  of  solid  ice,  ]jer- 
hups  a  hundred  yards  across,  over  which  we  launched  with  astonishing 
velocity,  but  happily  escaped  without  injury.  The  men  whom  wc  left 
below  viewed  this  latter  movement  with  astonishment  and  fear." 

In  his  further  explorations  along  the  east  he  fount!  many  skulls  and 
large  bones  of  whales,  narwaU,  sea-horses,  seals  and  foxes.  Two  Rus- 
sian IcKlges,  giving  tokens  of  recent  habitation  by  quantities  of  fresh  chips 
and  other  tokens  lying  around,  and  the  ruins  of  an  older  one,  were  found 
upon  a  shingly  ridge  adjoining  the  sea.     Amid  the  boulders   which  had 
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in  the  pmccRs  of  ages  rolled  down  upon  the  shore,  or  been  conveyed 
thither  by  icclwrgs  aiid  icc-flucs  hi  great  numbers,  sca-biniK  had  built 
their  nests  and  laid  their  eggs,  which  they  defended  with  great  counige 
and  much  clamor  against  their  enemies^  the  gulls.  The  only  insect  seen 
wju  a  species  of  green  fly,  but  medusie  and  ehrimpK  abounded  in  the 
water  along  tlie  coast  He  found  two  species  of  fiicaccx,  a  sub-urder  of 
the  ftlgK,  or  sea-weeds. 

A  dead  whalv  was  found  strandcil  on  the  beach,  which,  notwillutand- 
big  it*  swollen  and  half-putrid  condition,  proved  worth  about  $3,000. 
Sooresby  inferred  from  the  harpoon  with  which  it  had  been  killed,  and 
which  still  stuck  where  it  had  been  driven,  that  it  had  been  attacked  by 
fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  the  £11)c  niul  had  worked  its  way  north,  not- 
withstanding its  wound,  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  It  was  a  Inbori- 
ous  task  to  take  the  oil  and  bluhbcr  aboard  the  ship  which  stood  off  the 
ihote  some  two  miles,  and  was  driven  still  farther  by  the  wind  befure 
they  hoil  secured  all  the  products.  With  the  sixth  boat-load  they  hud  to 
chaw  the  hhip,  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  overtaking. 

AAcr  Scoreshy  had  made  seventeen  voyages  to  Arctic  seas,  he  pub- 
Bsbed,  in  1820,  **An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions."  This  work  added 
lari^ly  to  the  rather  scant  stock  of  general  information  on  that  subject, 
constituted  a  vahiabic  contribution  to  the  hydrography,  mcitnrolngy, 

natural  history  of  northeni  landt  and  seas.  In  1S22  he  matle  his 
ctRhternlh  voyage,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  vicinity  of 
Soon»by*s  Sound,  where  hts  father  had  been  some  years  before.  He  ex- 
plored the  coast  to  the  north,  which  has  been  named  Scoresby^s  Land  in 
Ins  baQor,«nd  which  he  described  as  the  most  grand  and  majestic  he  had 
ever  seen.  Tlie  mountains  of  this  coast  he  named  Ro»coc,  in  honor  of 
Willtam  RoKCoe,  poet,  historian,  member  of  parliament,  and  banker. 
Tbcy  consist  of  a  numlier  of  peaks  about  3/xx>  feet  high,  and  a  still 
greater  numlier  of  lower  pyramidal  elevations  and  a  chaotic  mass  of  jag- 
gad  (bot-htlls  with  tiicir  rough  declivities  and  narrow  ravvnrs.  On  the 
a4th  of  July  lie  landed  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  70"  30',  which  he 
aamed  Cape  Lister,  in  honor  of  the  famous  London  merchant  and  opti- 
can,Josepli  Jackson  Lister.     He  climbed  to  its  summit  to  examine  the 
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cni|i^  on  the  hillsklcs,  in  this  the  solit»ry  summer  month  of  Greenland, 
the  only  one  in  which  there  is  no  snow.  The  Esquimaux  huts  showed 
coittidcrable  inj^cnuity  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  The  climate  being 
excemTcly  severe,  special  protection  against  the  cold  hnd  to  be  devised 
by  the  Kimple  ntitivcs.  "Necessity  proved  to  be  the  mother  of  invention," 
there  «s  elficwhere,  among  the  children  of  men.  A  tunnel  fifteen  feet 
lonj;,  and  opening  to  the  south,  was  found  leading  to  each  hul.  This  is 
Init  slightly  raiftetl  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  being  so  low  that  even 
the  stunted  Esquimaux  are  compelled  to  crawl  through  it  on  their 
hud*  and  fecL  lU  bottom  is  usually  a  little  tower  than  the  floor  of  the 
hot  to  which  it  leads,  and  is  further  depressed  about  the  center,  so  that 
1  colder  and  hca\-ier  outer  air  is  kept  from  the  hut,  instead  of  blowing 
tly  thrmigh  on  titc  same  level.  Experience  bad  taught  these  deni- 
zens of  latitude  71°  what  men  in  happier  climes  and  with  the  advun- 
Uigca  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages 
in  books,  recognize  as  a  fundamental  principle   in  the  science  of 

Returning  to  his  ship,  Scorcsby  proceeded  still  northward,  and  on  the 
next  day  landed  at  what  he  named  Cape  Ho|)e,  in  houor  of  Thomas 
Hope,  *  distinguished  writer  of  the  period.  Here  he  found  some  more 
Iracn  of  Esquimaux — bones  of  the  hare,  and  reindeer  boms.  The  skull 
of  a  do^  was  raised  on  a  small  mound,  it  Ix:ing  a  fancy  uf  this  simple  peo- 
ple that  the  dog,  who  everywhere  follows  the  footsteps  of  man,  is  the 
heaven  •ordained  guide  of  deceased  children  to  the  land  of  souK  The 
heat  was  now  so  great  that  many  of  the  plants  bad  shetl  their  seeds  'iid 
Hxne  were  already  slirivclcd  and  dead.  Scoresby  now  proceeded  home* 
wanl,  and  Ibis  was  his  last  voyage  to  Arctic  seas. 

Among  his  geographical  explorations,  he  paid  some  attention  to  Jan 
Maycn  l^nd,  about  midway  between  Iceland  and  Spitzbcrgen.  This 
IwlbiifKl  almost  perpetually  envelo|'M:d  in  mist,  and  its  chief  points  of  ia- 
larert  were  the  Beercnberg  Mountain  at  its  northern  extremity,  rising  to 
the  height  of  6,870  feet,  and  the  volcano  Esk.  Its  dreary  solitwie  would 
■ddom  b«  diiturbcd  were  it  not  for  the  herds  of  seal  and  walrus  which 
frequent  ita  icc-buunJ  fthore5.     Hears  and  sea-fowls  are  its  only  inhabi- 
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tants;  and  llie  characteristic  fe^tuies  of  its  landscape  are  the  seven  great 
glaciers  which  sweep  down  its  sides  to  the  water's  edge. 

When  the  failure  of  Cnpt.  Buchan,  in  iSiS,  had  again  dainpcti  the 
ardor  of  Arctic  cxplonition,  ami  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  Pole 
had  begun  to  be  accepted  by  (he  general  public  as  a  feet,  Scorcsby  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  impossibility  :is  alleged.  He 
claimed  that  a  voyage  to  the  Pole  did  not  nccessiirily  involve  great  diffi- 
culty or  danger.  He  pointed  out  that  the  chief  oljstacle  Wiis  the  alterna- 
tion of  ice  fields  with  open  sea;  and  proposed  that  to  meet  the  difficulty 
it  was  only  necessary  to  be  ready  to  use,  altemfttely,  boats  and  sledges. 
This  suggestion  attracted  attention,  and  has  since  been  acted  upon,  no 
Arctic  expedition  being  considered  fully  equipped  without  such  double 
appliances. 

Scorcsby  afterward  became  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  rS34,  and  D.  D.  in  1S39.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  his  researches  in  terrestrial  magnetism  in  relation  to  navigation 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States  in  1S47,  and  to  Australia  in  1853. 
He  died  at  Torquay,  in  England^  in  1857.  That  portion  of  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland  which  he  explored  in  1822,  was  named  Scoreshy's 
Land,  in  his  honor. 
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'''■O'er  the  glad  -Maters  of  the  dark  blue  sea^ 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  yree; 
Par  as  the  breeze  can  bear    the  billmo's  foam^ 
Survey  our  empire^  and  behold  our  home^'* 

BYRON. 


'■'■Go  Jorth  and  prosper^  theti^  emfrising  battd^ 
May  He  ~jjho  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
The  occaft  holdsy  and  rules  the  ■whirlivind* s  stuecp^ 
Assuage  its  -wrath  and  guide  thee  on  the  deefy 

ANON. 


BVCIIAM  IH  DOROTHEA  AND  TRENT — IXJROTIIEA  NEARI.Y  DESTROYRD 
IN  THK  ICB  —  ISABELLA  AND  ALEXANDER  UNDER  COMMANI>  OF 
KOeS  AND  PARRY— ENCOUNTER  ESQUIMAUX  —  I'HENOMENUN  OF 
SED  SNOW  —  ErTSR  LANCASTER  »OUXD  —  ROSS  ORDERS  A 
RBTUKBI. 

Since  the  Failure  of  Cook  and  Gierke  in  1776-9,  nothing  had  been 
done  by  the  RHti»h  government  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
ivhich  the  ministry*  were  so  much  interested  in  1773.  The  American 
Vj^ar  of  Independence}  1775-S3,  and  the  Continental  or  French  War, 
1793-1S15,  left  them  little  leisure  and  1cm  inclination  to  prosecute  voy- 
ages of  exploration  in  the  Arctic,  or  elsewhere.  Soon  after  peace  was 
6rmly  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  !n  1815,  encouraged  by  the 
infbrmntion  which  had  been,  meanwhile,  gathered  through  the  Scoresbys 
anil  other  whalept,  the  ministry  resumed  the  consideration  of  geograph- 
ical and  Bocntific  voyages  under  the  auspices  of  the  crown. 

In  181S  two  Arctic  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  seek  a  pasaage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific— the  one  by  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  other  by  the  northwest  route — <ach  comprising  two  vessels. 

Captain  David  Buchan  was  put  in  command  of  the  northern  expedi- 
tion, and  hi&  ve66els  were  the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  the  latter  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Lieut.  John  Franklin,  now  better  known  under 
hii  later  title  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Buchan's  instructions  were  to  make 
doe  north  for  Spitzhergcn,  and  doubling  its  northernmost  he:i<llnnds,  to 
ail  eajiward  ihruugh  the  Arctic  Oceaii,  and  reach  the  Pacific  through 
Behriiig\  Straiti.  This  route  is  easy  to  trace  on  any  goott  map,  but 
tbc  achievement  has  hitherto  defied  the  beat  navigators.  If  the  region 
could  only  be  brought  umlcr  the  equator  for  a  generation,  this  ditTiculty 
wottkl  be  removed;  but  the  ice,  the  impenetrable,  long  accumulating  icCj 
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is  there  supreme,  and  likely  to  be  so  henceforward,  unless  some  potent 
cosmical  revolution  should  change  its  relative  poBiUon. 

On  the  30th  of  July  both  ships  were  caught  in  a  storm  to  the  north* 
west  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Dorothea  was  so  much  injured  by  contact 
with  the  ice  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  return  to  England,  and  her 
consort  accompanied  her.  This  failure,  tliough  free  from  serious  disaster, 
had  a  most  discouraging  efTect  upon  the  public  mind. 


sin  joira  xnaa. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  cxpcditicm  h:td  set  sail  on  the  18th  of  April. 
It  consisted  of  two  Rhips,  the  IsabcHa  and  Alexander,  under  command  of 
Captain,  afterward  Sir  John  Rosswilh  Lieut.  William  EdwanI  Parry  in 
charge  of  the  Alexander.  Ross'  instructions  were  to  make  for  Davb' 
Straits  and  Haffin's  Bay,  and,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic 
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Ocean  by  that  route,  after  which  he  was  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  way  ot 
Mchrintj's  Straits. 

Reaching  the  west  coast  nf  Greenland  they  encountered  fniich  \ 
and  were  told  by  ii  Danish  ofliciul  that  the  winter  had  been  cxceptionollj 
severe.  Beyond  Disco  Island  Ross  was  cmibled  to  make  some  eorrec- 
tions  in  the  observations  previoiLsly  m;idc,  finding,  among  others  aa  errot 
of  5°  of  lon;;;itiKle  in  the  locution  of  Wny^at  Lslanil  as  it  apix-ared  on 
the  charts  of  the  British  atlmiralty.  He  determined  with  greater  exjicl- 
ncKS  the  northwe8t  coast  from  Mclvilte  Bay  to  Smithes  Sound.  Having 
parsed  Upemavik  in  72*^40',  the  most  remote  of  all  the  Oanish  Kettle- 
mcnls  on  this  coast,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  they  encoun- 
tered some  Esquimaux  three  degrees  farther  on,  in  75*^54'.  They  had 
some  dii^culty  in  striking  an  ;u:({uaintance  with  the&c  isolated  and  cc^ 
representatives  of  humanity. 

Their  astonishment  was  very  great  on  finding  that  this  people  did 
not  even  know  that  there  were  other  denizens  of  the  earth  bcsida 
themselves.  They  were  as  ignorant  of  the  Danish  settle incnt<.  MO 
miles  away  as  of  the  Danish  and  other  nations  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Their  idea  of  the  English  navigators  seemed  to  be  lliat  they  were  supcr- 
natiiral  iK'ings,  inhabitants  of  another  world.  One  of  them,  with  mucti 
reverence  and  solemnity,  addressed  the  moving  and  apparently  living 
ship,  asking,  "  Who  arc  voQ?  Whence  come  youP  Is  it  from  the  sun 
or  moon?"  They  had  no  canoes,  and  seemed  to  have  no  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  ship.  It  was  not  to  them  as  to  others  of  the  samt 
race,  a  big  cnnoe,  but  something  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  intci- 
Iccts  to  grasp.  And  yet,  though  behind  many  of  the  aborig-inal  tribcsi^y 
this  respect,  they  were  ahead  of  most  in  their  knowledge  of  the  ii^^| 
of  iron,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  ages  of  the  archaeologitts 
are  to  be  undcr-jtood  as  stages  of  progress  in  the  development  of  htiman- 
ity,  but  by  no  means' synchronaus  nnr  successive  over  the  whole  irarih. 
They  had  rude  knives,  the  manufacture  of  which  they  explained  in  this 
way:  They  had  found  a  huge  mass  of  it — which  the  interpreter,  per- 
haps, erroncou>ly  translated  a  mountain,  but  which  was  probably  1 
meteoric  body — and  had  chipped  off  the  pieces  which   they  had  ham- 
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mcrvd  with  stones  into  the  shape  in  which  they  saw  them.     Ross  named 
ihem  the  Arctic  Highlanders. 

Proccniing  farther  up  the  coast,  Ihcy  entered  the  phenomenon  of  red 
«now,  which  the  great  Swiss  niiturulist,  Snussurc,  had  obser\'eil  in  llic 
Alp*  at  least  thirty  years  before,  hut  which  was  none  the  less  strange  (o 
our  cxplorm.  When  melted,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  muddy 
port  wine.  For  right  miles  along  the  Greenland  shore  of  BiiHin's  ]tay 
the  clifB  were  covcre<)  with  this  peculiar  snow,  and  in  some  places  lu  the 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  In  1819,  some  months  after  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  snow  was  subjected  to  careful  analy- 
lis  by  Robert  Brown  and  Francis  Bauer,  who,  however,  dilTcred  slightly 
in  Dpinioa.  Brown  pronouncetl  it  a  one-cell  plant  of  the  sea-wce<l  order; 
Bauer  named  it  th«  snnw-uredo,  a  spccic^v  of  fungus.  At^cru'artl  Baron 
Wru^cll,  the  Russian  explorer,  declared  it  to  be  a  lichen.  Later  still. 
Bishop  Agardh,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  and  Dr.  Robert  Kayc  Greville, 
a  famous  British  botanist  of  Edinburgh,  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
noogniz«l  authority  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  Brown.  These  have 
been  followed  by  several  other  scientists,  and  the  minute  plant  is  now 
scimtitically  known  as  the  falmcUa  nivaHs^  a  little  snow-palm,  given  it 
by  Sir  William  Hooker,  The  motions  of  this  microscopic  object  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  existence  have  le<l  some  eminent  naturalists  to  regard 
ibe  coloring  matter  in  retl  snow  as  animalcula:,  nut  plants.  And  it  is 
oot  impossible  that  such  may  have  been  observed;  but  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  object  is  vegetable.  In  its  mature  state  it  consists  of  brilliant 
L^lDbutca  Ukc  6ne  garnets,  seated  on,  but  not  immersed,  in  a  gelatinous 
H^biL  Satiwore  had  rightly  conjectured  that  the  red  color  was  owing  to 
I  the  pneaeooe  of  some  vegetable  substance,  but  wrong  in  supposing  it  to 
be  the  pollen  of  a  plant. 

Captain  Rosa  wax  an  experienced  naval  commander,  having  been  in 
actiTc  iervicc  in  the  Continental  War,  hut  he  w.is  somewhat  opinionat«l 
in  this  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  and  inclined  to  follow  the  old  school.  He 
decided  by  his  personal  opinions  questions  of  geography  which  required 
to  be  ancertaincd,  not  prejudged,  and  to  which  a  little  actual  investiga- 
tion  would   have  furnished  a  difTcrent  answer.     He  sailed  by  Wolsten- 
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holm.  Whale  and  Smith  Sounds  without  deigning^  to  examine  them, 
arbitrarily  declaring  them  lo  be  hays,  the  heads  of  which  he  thought  I 
were  visible  in  the  distance.  Hut  a  worse  niistnkc  of  the  same  kind  was 
Btill  to  be  made  by  the  otherwise  blameless  Captain  Ross.  Passing  to 
the  wc»t  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the  sea  was  found  clearof  ice,  and  the  land 
free  from  snow,  except  on  the  distant  mountain  ranges.  The  tempera- 
ture rose,  and  the  chance  was  favorable  for  achieving  some  great  result.  , 
On  the  29th  of  August  the  ships  entereil  Liincastcr  Somid,  so  nanie<l  by 
Baffin  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  English  navigiitor  in  other  se.is,  but 
who  had  always  shown  great  uitcrcst  in  the  dlBcovcry  of  the  Northwcrt 
Passage,  and  had  made  a  collection  of  doctimenls  tending  to  prove  its 
fcasibitity. 

Into    this    spacious  Miund,  nearly   fifty   miles   wide  at   its   eastern 
entrance,  now  pitsscd  the  ships  of  Captain  Ross,  but  they  had  advanced 
only  thirty  miles  when,  to  the  wonder  and  disappoitilnicnt  of  officers  and 
men,   he  ordered   the  vessels  to   turn  back.     Deceived   by  refraction  or     , 
some  atmospheric  ilhision,  he  thought  he  had  seen  a  mountain  range  at    '[ 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-five   miles  ahead,  which  he  inferretl  was  llic 
-  head  of  tlic  bay,  and  which  he  even  named  Croker*s  Mountains,  in     | 
honor  of  John  Wilson  Crokcr,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.     It  Is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Ross  to  remind  the  reader  that  though  the  Iwly  of 
water  in  question,  as  well  as  the   more  northern  ones  known  as  Jones' 
and  Smith's  Sounds,  had  been  discovered  and  named  by  Baffin,  it  had  not 
been  yet  ascertained  that  they  were  gounds.     It  was,  however,  a  ques- 
tion that  had  been  discussed,  and  opinions  were  divided.    Some  of  Ross*     1 
own  officers  believed  that  tliis  water  in  which  they  were  was  a  channel 
communicating  with  a  larger  body  or  sea  to  the  west,  if   not  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean  itself;  and  his  error  consisted  in  not  making  the  test  when 
circumiitiuices  were  favoraldc. 

Passing   down    Baffin's    Bay    along    its   southern    coast,    of    which 
but   little    was   known,    he    failed   to  explore    it;    and    reaching    Cum- 
berland    Sound     he     exhibited     the     same    fatal    indifference.       The 
Aggravation  of  the  unconscious  offense  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  season     \ 
was  an  exceptionally  favorable  one  for  mtduug  a  thorough  examination 
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ARCTIC-    rrRCLK — HESKT    IK    THE    ICE^REACH    POSSESSION    BAY — 
PRINCK    REGENT    INLET    NAMBI) CAPE    YORK. 

Amonc  those  who  inclinctl  to  the  opinion  that  Lancxitcr  Sound 
openctl  into  n  larger  body  to  the  west,  and  perhaps  cummunicattx]  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean*  was  Lieutenant  Parry,  second  In  comtn.tnd  to  Ros&. 
He  had  entered  the  navy  in  1S03,  while  yet  a  lad,  having  been  horn 
Dec.  19,  1790.  He  devoted  his  spare  time  on  board  lo  ticlf-cduca- 
tion,  and  especially  to  llie  mastering  of  the  nautical  and  astronomical  sci- 
ence of  his  day.  He  received  his  commission  of  lieutenant  in  1S10,  and 
was  gfivcn  command  of  a  vessel  to  the  Arctic  regions  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  aflTordini^  protection  to  British  whalers,  and  pcrfectinjj  the  admi- 
mlty  chart«i  "f  tlio-ie  seas.  In  1S13  he  was  recalled  :uul  sent  to  join  the 
British  fleet  then  I)lockading  the  poits  of  the  United  States  and  after  the 
war,  continued  attached  to  the  North  American  squadron  till  1S17. 
While  with  Ross  in  iSiS,  he  was  impressed  with  the  great  depth  and 
high  temperature  nf  the  water  in  Lancnster  Sound,  and  was  dissatis|ied 
with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  hy  his  chief.  Though  modest  in  the  ex- 
pres-Mon  of  his  dissent*  it  reached  the  cai-s  of  the  ministry,  and  to  him 
was  now  intruRtefi  an  expcthtton  to  go  over  the  same  ground.  Though 
the  general  public  had  about  given  up  nil  hope  of  a  Northwest  Passage 
being  ever  found,  the  Icatlers  of  thought,  and  the  authorities,  as  well  as 
Parry  and  some  other  of  Ross'  officers,  were  not  disposed  to  give  up 
the  search  until  Lancaster  Sound,  at  least,  had   been   properly  explored. 

The  new  expedition,  like  so  many  others  of  the  recent  ones  con- 
sisted of  two  ship-^the  llccla  of  375,  and  the  tiripcrof  iSo  tons  burden. 
Both  were  victualed  for  two  years  and  amply  provided  with  stores  of 
ail   kinds,  including  canned   meats    and  extra  clothing  for    the   men. 
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the  main  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  search  for  the  Northwest 
r,  and  CHprdally  through  Lancaster  Soumi,  yet  any  new  infornia- 
6oa  that  could  be  gleaned  in  relation  to  jjeopraphy,  n.itural  himory,  me- 
leorolo|^  or  other  science,  was  to  be  carefully  noted  and  preserved. 
Aflcr  passing  latitude  65*^,  they  were  to  throw  overlwanl  from  lime  lo 
lime  a  *ca?c*l   bottle,  containing  a  record  of  the  date  and  position   where 

it  had   been  consijjned  to  the   deep.     And  wherever  they  should  land 

on  the  coast  of    North  America  they  were  to  erect  a  flaj^-statt*,  hoist  the 

union   jack,  and    deposit   at   the 

Coot  a  rcconi  of  what   they  h-id 

■chievcil,  and  their   future   intcn- 

"ion^,  in  a  similar  Mralcd  l>ottlc. 

P«Ty**expe<liiian  left  London 
May  5,  1S19,  but  did  not  clear 
the  Orkney  Islands  until  the  suth. 
On  the  30th  they  took  soundinj^s 
for  the  alleged  "  Sunken  Land  of 
Bom,"  or  the  direct  route  to 
Greenland,  but  failed  to  6nd  any 
evidcocc  of  its  existence.  <>n 
the  15th  of  June  they  sighted 
Cape  Farewell,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  perhaps  110  miles.  On 
the  18th  they  encountered  the 
fint  kc  stream  of  Roattng  ice,  and  saw  several  icebergs.  They 
naticFd  v^reral  kimU  of  sea  fowls  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
tnoal,  ami  found  the  water  3?  lower  in  temperature,  and  of  a  dirty 
l»rowm»h  t'uige.  On  the  24th  the  ice  was  seen  extending  clear  to 
the  wotcrn  horizon;  and  on  the  25lh  they  were  towed  slowly  along 
by  their  bo«ts  through  the  ice-floe.  An  easterly  wind  now  closetl 
tfK  ice  around  them  so  that  thry  were  forced  lo  desist  from  their  rowing; 
aad  the  veweU  remained  ice-locked  until  the  29th,  making  such  progress 
■a  the  Ice  made,  and  no  more. 

They  mw  a  whale  and  a  bear,  the  latter  of  which  they  killed,  but  the 
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living  and  the  ilead  disappcirc^I  bcneaih  the  ice.  On  the  30th,  after 
eight  hours  at  inctrssunt  Uiior,  they  wcri:  enabled  to  work  the  ^hips  into 
clear  water  to  the  cast.  They  skirled  these  ice-pueks  for  three  daj-s 
looking  in  vain  for  an  opening  to  the  west  wde  of  Davis'  Strait;  and  in 
constant  danger  of  being  driven  into  the  ice  by  the  east  wind.  On  the 
3d  of  |iily  they  entered  within  the  Arctic  Circle  off  the  northern  penin- 
sula of  Cumberland,  having  passed  not  less  than  fifty  icebergs  during 
the  day.  Toward  midnight  a  chain  of  icebergs  appeared  to  the  north, 
and  the  wind  dying  down,  the  ships  were  in  imminent  danger  of  coming 
into  close  quarters  with  thetn,  being  carried  forward  by  a  southerly  swell, 
and  unable  to  change  their  direction  in  the  calm.  By  putting  out  thdr 
boats  they  succeeded  in  towing  back  the  Hecla,  which  was  ahead,  into 
open  water,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  icebergs  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  and  nt  noon  were  in  the  middle  of  Davis'  Straits,  with  the  ice  to 
the  westward.  A  day  or  two  later  they  killed  a  walrus,  imd  savn!  its 
blubber  for  lamp-oil.  On  the  tenth  they  killed  a  bear  and  succeeded  in 
getting  it  aboard.  On  the  17th  they  took  the  ice,  that  is  they  sailed  into 
it,  iu  order  to  keep  as  close  to  the  westward  as  possible,  the  commimder 
being  still  bent  on  not  going  too  far  from  that  side  of  the  strait.  They 
succeeded  in  getting  twelve  miles,  when,  on  the  iSth,  they  encountered 
a  body  of  ice  right  across  their  bows.  This  they  attempted  to  bore,  or 
push  through,  but  the  wind  not  being  favoruble,  they  stuck  fast  after 
having  peneirated  it  about  300  feet 

For  five  hours  they  labored,  hither  and  thither,  backward  and 
forward,  before  they  could  succeed  in  crossing  this  ice-belt  of  only 
300  yards'  width.  The  fog  by  which  they  had  been  long  beset 
having  lifted  on  the  3ist,  they  descried  on  tlie  distant  coast  of 
Greenland,  the  headland  just  south  of  Upernavik,  and  which  Davis 
had  named  Sanderson's  Hope,  in  15S7.  The  commander  again  grow- 
ing uneasy  at  the  distance  he  was  compelled  to  keep  from  the 
western  shore  of  BalTrn's  Bay,  determined  to  make  another  effort 
to  push  through  the  ice  to  the  west.  The  struggle  so  bravely 
entered  on,  lasted  seven  days,  and  after  prodigies  of  endurance  and 
.long-eoutinued    cjcertions,   sometimes   lasting    witlioiit    intermission    for 
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houn  at  M  ftlrclch,  by  Itackin^:  and  tuwing^,  sawing  through 
Uic  kc-pockK,  snd  other  devices,  they  succeedwl  iti  K*^t'i"K  '"to 
clear  water  on  the  western  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Thev  had  traversed 
eighty  miles  ofulmoiit  continuous  tcc>floc  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
Uy,  which  ihcy  hnd  IcA  on  the  23d,  luitl  now,  nl  six  o'clock  on  the  29th, 
fhcy  found  themselves  snJIinj^  in  nn  ripL-ii  aeu,  free  from  nil  obHtnicCions. 
I  Icrc  they  !«iw  not  less  than  cighty-lwu  whales  in  .1    single    day.     The 

«tta  WKK  dccp^thcy  wcru   unable  tn    rcJich    bottom    with    a    line  of  310 

&thon»;  the  temprrnturc  of  the  water    was    found   six  degrees  higher, 

nnd  tbcy  Mon  came  in  M]^ht  of  land. 

On  the  \asX  day  of  Jidy*  1S19,  the   commander   and    »   few  of  his  men 

■went  nhorc  in  Pfisjicssion  Bay,  where  on  the  previous  year  Capt.  Ross 
had  raised  a  flag-staH*.  This  they  found  uninjured,  and  the  trucks  made 
in  putting  it  up,  uncfTaced,  whence  they  inferred  that  it  had  remained 
unvitiied  since  its  erection.  A  small  party  was  detached  :t  short  dis- 
tance to  ascertain  if  the  land  was  n  wiMM]>beuriii}r  one,  n%  hud  l^cen. 
daimnl  bccauMT  of  ^nmc  birch-lmrk  picked  up  rm  the  previous  voyage, 
litif  no  trace  of  wood  could  t>e  diMx>vcrc<I.  Appointing;  a  rendezvous  with 
Liddon  in  case  the  vessels  became  sepuratetl.  Parry  now  prepared  to 
jnsh  lorwairl  in  the  Hecla  as  rapidly  a*  possible.  The  wind  becoming 
fnronibtc  Aug.  3,  they  crowdc<l  sail  and  sped  rapidly  through  LuncHster 
Sound.  "It  is  more  atsy  lo  imagine  than  describe,"  says  Parry,  ''ihe  al- 
mtMA  brcaihlcMi  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  countenance, 
while  B«  the  breeze  increasc<l  to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the 
sound.  The  mast  heaiU  were  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  during 
the  whole  afternoon;  and  an  unconcerned  observer,  if  any  could  have 
been  unconcerned  on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by  the 
tliitjiiuli  «Hth  which  the  various  reporu  from  the  crowds  nest  were  re- 
ceived; all,  howei-cr,  hitherto  favorable  to  our  most  sanguine  hopes." 

Before  night  they  had  passed  the  point  reached  the  previoa'S  year;  and 
toon  attained  longitude  S3®  i»',with  the  channel  about  forty  mile* 
wkle,  and  as  deep  as  at  the  entrance.  The  water  had  the  color  of  the 
ocmn,  with  a  perceptible  swell  from  the  south  and  east.  They  saw  noth- 
ing of  Crokcr*»  MoutiLuins  which    thenceforth  disappeared   from  geo- 
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gruplucal  Domcnc'lHtiirc.  They  began  to  imagine  they  had  already 
reached  ihc  <ipcii  polar  sea,  utid  were  i>ii  the  very  eve  of  solving  the 
double  prohlem  i>f  finding  the  Northwc-^t  PasMtge  ami  the  Pole.  They 
were  Mton  undeceived,  for  though  the  fancied  mountains  haf)  disnppc;tnHl, 
they  encountered  a  very  real  obRtacIc  in  an  icc-pock.  To  the  south  they  ^^k 
ohwrvc*!  nn  opening  thirty  miles  wide,  which  they  entered  in  the  hope 
of  Rtill  pushing  westward.  In  this  however,  they  were  iliftappointcd, 
finding  themselves  in  what  Parry  named  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  which, 
with  itx  wide  continuation,  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  stretched  away  to  the 
south,  some  450  miles.  In  descending  the  inlet  the  ships*  compasses 
lost  their  wontetl  energy,  i»nd  they  witnessed  for  the  first  time  "the  cu- 
rious phenomenon  of  the  directive  power  of  the  needle  i»ecoming  so 
weak  as  to  lie  completely  overcome  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship;  »o 
that  the  nc<edie  might  now  be  properly  said  to  point  to  the  north  |>nlc  of 
the  ship." 

They  K:iil«l  through  llu-  inlet  li>  where  It  widened  into  the  gulf  already 
mentionctl,  and  finding  the  northwest  oirner,  which  was  the  direction 
they  sought  I"  take,  hlocke*]  hy  nn  impenetrable  ice.harrier,  they  re- 
traced their  course.  On  the  13th  they  discovered  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  inlet  a  harbor  one  mile  wide  and  three  deep,  which  they  named 
Port  Buwcn.  The  narwals  were  here  found  in  great  numlters,  and  al-rn 
dovekic»  and  ducks.  They  landed  on  what  Parry  descrilx;s  as  the  most 
barren  spot  he  had  ever  seen.  Being  here  detained  two  days  by  the  ice, 
they  made  some  slight  exploration  of  the  barren  coast,  and  deposited  on 
;i  little  hillock  a  record-bottle,  which  they  covered  with  a  pile  of  schis- 
tose limestone.  Of  this  there  w.is  an  abundance,  but  there  was  neither 
soil  nor  vegetation  to  be  found.  On  the  17th  they  reached  the  hen<l- 
land  at  the  northeastern  point  of  the  junction  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet 
with  Lancaster  Souml,  to  which  Parry  gave  the  name  of  Cape  York. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  iSili,  after  beating  around  for  several 
hours  among  ice-floes,  they  reached  clear  water  near  the  north  shore  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  In  a  few  day*  they  found  the  channel  so  clear  of  ice 
that  it  was  imiH»ssible  to  lielievc  it  to  lie  the  same  pail  of  the  sea,  which 
but  a  day  or  two   before  had   been   completely  covered  with  floes  to  the 
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lOKt  extent  of  our  view."     Here  they  picked   up  a  spar  which  :i  lica- 
tuid   dropped  overboard  some   two    weeks  before,  indiciitia}^   the 
■hacnee  of  current  and  the  extent  of  their  digression. 

Entering  the  continuation  of  Lancaster  Sound,  to  which  Parry  gave 

Iho  name  of  Barrow   Strait,  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  ticcond   lord 

of  the  admiralty,  tbcy  passetl  IJeechey  tslami.   Cape   Hotham  and  Cajie 

ISowdeii.    On  llie22<l  of  August,  in  longitude  92*?  15',  they  saw  an  inlet 

about  twenty-fivc    miles  in    width,  which  opened   to  the  north,  nntt  in 

~>iirhich  they  could  mx  neither  land   nor  ice  from  the  ma8thcad.     To  thin 

Prnrry  gave  the  name  of  Wellington  Channel;  and  this  break  in  the  con- 

tinnily  uf  the  coast  on  that  side  had  the  effect  of   making  him  think  that 

be  **hjui  actually  entered   the  Polar   Sea.      Though    two-thirds  of  the 

iDoalh  of  August   had   now  elapsed,  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satifiHcd,'* 

he  says  **vnththc  progress  wc  had  hitherto  made.     [  calculated  upon 

the  ftca  lictng  navigable  for  six  week«  to  come,  nnd  probably  more,  if  the 

■(ate  uf  the  ice  would  permit  us  to  edge  away  to  the   ftouthward  in   our 

prognaw  westerly.     Our  prospects,  indeed,  were  truly  exhilarating;  the 

fthipN  had  suffered  no  injury;  we  had  plenty  of  pruvifiions;  crews  in  high 

health  and  spirits;  a  sea,  if  not  open,  at  lea»l   navigable;  and  a  zealous 

and  unanimoa'4  determination,  in  twtli  officers  and  men,  to  acoomplish  by 

all  poMible  mcan»  the  grand  object  on  which  wc  hud  the  happiness  to  be 

employed.** 

Still  Miiling  weAtword  through  Barrow^s  Strait  alotig  the  south  coast  of 
Comwallis  Idand,  they  reached  GritTith,  now  Bathurst  Island.  The 
former  ha«  ^ince  been  ascertained  to  be  a  peninsula  of  the  tatter,  but  they 
were  supposed  nt  this  time  to  be  distinct  i-slaiids.  Here  they  found  traces 
al  an  E*iquimaux  encampment,  which  Captain  Sabine  examined  with 
om.  He  found  six  huts  *<on  a  level,  sandy  bank,  at  the  side  of  a  *>mBll 
ravine  near  the  sea,**  and  consit^ctcd  **  of  stones  nidely  placed  in  a  cir- 
cnUr  or  elliptiail  form.  They  were  from  wvcn  to  ten  feet  in  diameter; 
the  broad,  flat  kides  of  the  stones  standing  vertically,  and  the  whole 
■kructurc,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  being  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hmuncrhutsof  the  E»quimiiiiK  which  we  hati  seen  at  Hare  Island  the 
prccnliD]^  y«ttr.    Attached  to  each  of  them  was  a  smaller  drcle,  generally 
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four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  probably  Iwen  the  fireplace. 
The  small  circles  were  pincetl  indiflevently  as  to  their  direction  from  the 
huts  to  which  tiiey  belonged;  and  from  the  moss  and  sand  which  covered 
some  of  the  stones,  particularly  those  which  composed  the  flooring  of  the 
hutii,  the  whole  encampment  appeared  to  have  beeu  deserted  for  s^cvund 
years." 

The  mag-netic  observations  made  here,  compared  with  those  of  Prince 
Regent  Inict,  already  noted,  "led  to  the  conclusion,"  Mys  Edward  Sa- 
bine, the  mathematician  of  the  expedition,  "that  we  had  in  sailing  over  the 
space  included  between  the  two  meridians,  crossed  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  had  undoubtedly  passed  over  one  of 
those  spots  upon  the  globe  where  the  needle  would  have  been  found  to 
vary  iSo**,  or,  in  other  words,  where  its  north  pole  would  have  pointed 
due  south.  This  spot  would,  in  all  probability,  at  this  time  be  somewhere 
not  far  from  the  meridian  of  lOO?  west  of  Greenwich." 

Contuiuin),'  their  voyage  to  the  westward,  without  diverging  to  the 
south  in  the  wide  expanse  of  Melville  Sound,  they  skirted  the  coast  of  a 
yet  larger  island,  which  Parry  named  Melville  Island.  On  the  4th  of 
September  they  passed  longitude  1 10^  west,  thus  becoming  entitled  to 
the  rt-waid  of  jC5,ooo  offered  by  order  of  council  "  to  such  of  His 
Mfljesty^s  aubjectti  as  might  succeed  in  penetrating  thus  far  to  the  west, 
within  the  Arctic  Circle."  They  named  the  neighboring  headland 
Bounty  Cape,  and  continued  their  course  to  the  westward.  Checked  by 
the  ice,  ihcy  made  several  excursions  on  shore  in  search  of  game,  and  for 
purposes  of  exploration,  from  the  Sth  to  the  13th.  In  one  of  these, 
seven  of  the  men  got  lost,  .ind  afterward  separated  into  two  sections  of 
Ihrec  and  four.  The  four  returned  in  three  days,  being  guided  by  a  flag- 
staff which  the  commander  had  ordered  raised  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
other  three  after  an  absence  of  ninety-one  hours.  Relays  of  search 
parlies  were  sent  out,  day  after  day ;  and  all  the  wanderers  were  finally 
brought  safely  to  the  ships.  Ry  the  care  and  attention  of  their  comrades 
and  the  medical  staff,  they  soon  recovered  from  their  exhaustion. 

On  the  20th  a  council  of  oflficers  was  held,  who  concurred  with  the 
commander  in  the  opinion  that^  as  the  ice  continued  to  close  in  upon  them. 
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tnd  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  tnaktn{>:  any  headway  to  the  west,  it 
W4A  time  to  seek  for  winter  quarters.    Two  ilays  later  they  retraced  their 
ODuntc,  and  began  to  make  their  way  slowly  ea.'itwanl,  to  Bounty  Cape. 
They  had  prcxnously  named  a  neighboring  inlet  the  Bay  of  the  Hecia 
tnd  Griper,  and  here  they  now  determined  to  seek  refuge.     To  reach 
the  head  of   the  liay  they  had   to  cut  a  canal  nearly   two  and  one-thinl 
nutas  through  the  new  ice,  the  average  thickness  of  which  was  seven 
tnchcft.      Thi«  tliey  cflTectcd  in   three   day«^  and   at  a  quarter-past  three 
oVlock  on  Sunday^  Scplember  i6^  they  had  reachetl  llicir  moorings  in 
-vrhat  they  named   Winter  Harbor,  in  longitude  iio*  48'  2'  west,  and 
latitude   74"  47'.     Hereupon   the    men    cheered   histily,  and  with   '^tme 
reason,  as   they  were   now  relatively  safe.     The   «hips  floated  in  a  land- 
locked harbor  in   five  fathoms  of  water  and  at  a  cable's   length  from  the 
landf  where  the  ice-floe  could  not  imperil  them.    .\nd  yet  one  can  hardly 
fefrain  from  reflecting  what  a  dreary  refuge  it  was  over  which  they 
rejoiced. 

But  human  joy  is  always  a  matter  rather  of  comparative  than 
abM>lute  comfort.  These  men  were  on  the  eve  of  an  Arctic  winter  of 
perhapA  nine  months*  duration,  and  during  three  of  these  they  were  to 
be  bereft  of  sunlight;  and  ycl  they  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their 
checr«!  Were  they  seeking  to  find  relief  from  the  hcart-sickcning  which 
the  situation  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce?  More  probably  the 
•ente  of  having  conquered  the  sea  and  the  ice,  and  asserted  onceagain 
the  human  prerogative  of  subduing  adverse  circnms-tances,  naturally 
nrakcned  this  gleam  of  exultation.  .Some  time  before,  Parry  had  given 
nrprenion  to  n  sentiment  which  no  doubt  had  its  influence  on  this  occa- 
tion:  *'It  crualcd  in  us  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure,"  says  he,  "to  see 
the  Britifth  flag  waving  for  the  first  time  in  these  regions,  which  had 
been  hitherto  considered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world.** 


CHAPTER    XX. 


TBIALS   AND    PASTIMES    OK    AN    AKCTIC    WINTER- —  IIBALT1I     RECULA< 
TIOVS — AN    ARCTIC    NEWSPAPBtt — AN    ARCTIC    THKATKR — DAH.1 

OCCUPATIONS TOTAL    ABSENCE    OK    THE    SUN THB   APPBARAXa 

OF    HCURVV — MOCK    SUNS — MORE     THE ATRICALS EXTRACT    FRM 

AN    ARCTIC  JOURNAL— A    SHOWER    OF    RAIN. 

No  lijije  was  lost;  the  security  of  the  ships  and  the  prcsfcrvatkra  a 
the  stores  ami  provisions  received  prompt  attentioii,  Xhc  vessel*  wen 
unriggfxl,  and  partially  dismasted;  the  lower  yard»  were  lashctl  fore  am 
aft,  to  support  the  plunks  which  were  to  conhtitutc  the  outer  f^hell  of  a| 
extcmpoiiiicil  house  on  shipboard.  Boats,  spars,  sails,  ropes,  :ind  evcrv- 
thing  not  likely  to  be  needed  were  stored  away  on  shore,  and  the  hma 
on  each  ship  was  covered  with  a  cloth  by  way  of  roof.  Parry  next  gave 
his  attention  to  providing  every  possible  safeguard  against  sickness.  For 
tunately  the  men  had  hitherto  shown  no  symptoms  of  that  scourgv  a 
sc:tmcii,  the  scur\'y;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  anticiputa 
its  approach  by  the  use  uf  all  known  preventives  that  were  accessihle. 
The  first  care  wbs  directed  toward  utilizing  the  heat  from  the  galley- 
range  and  copper- boilers  of  the  ships,  and  by  some  ingenious  but  simpk 
contrivances  this  w us  made  to  warm  the  sleeping  berths  of  the  men.  A 
large  slotie  ovcu,  cased  with  cast  iron,  used  for  baking  tlieir  bread,  wm 
placed  in  the  main  hatchway,  and  the  pipe  carried  fore  and  aft  on  the 
lower  deck,  the  smoke  ascending  through  the  forward  hatchway-  With- 
an  ordinary  fire  and  these  appliances  they  were  able  to  secure  a.  temper 
aturc  of  S7  **  Fahrenheit,  :il  a  distance  of  seventeen  feet  from  the  firr- 
place.  The  steani  from  the  coppers  was  Intercepted  on  a  curtain  of 
drcadnaught  reaching  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  deck,  which  $uf- 
feretl  the  heat  to  pass  beyond,  while  the  steam  was  condensed  into  water 

on  the  hanging  cloth.     Provision  was  made  for  the  distribution  of  $u& 
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cient  rood,  hut  reduced  one-third  from  the  stated  allowance.  The  daily 
ration  of  lime-juice  and  sugar  mixed  together,  and  with  a  proper  (juuntity 
of  water,  wa.s  drank  in  presence  of  an  officer,  to  insure  compliance  with 
this  precautionary  regulation  of  the  commander.  Once  a  week  the  med- 
ical siafT  examined  the  men  for  symptoms  of  Bcurvy. 

Parties  were  sent  out  to  hunt,  who  at  first  found  an  abundance  of 
gT(>tL<tc  and  reindeer,  hut  lueforc  the  clo*e  of  October  these  hud  all  miKr.i- 
tetl  from  Melville  Ulund;  but  wolves  and  foxes  remained  nil  winter. 
This  fresh  meat,  when  obtainable,  was  served  instead  a£  the  regular 
rations,  to  iniuire  its  conKumption ;  for,  although  oflen  Icits  palatable,  it  wan 
more  wholesome.  To  promote  contentment  among  the  men,  no  par- 
tiality in  quantity  ur  quality  of  food  uf  wxy  kind  was  shown  to  nfliccrs. 
During  the  day  the  men  were  employed  in  himking  up  the  ship  with 
enow,  and  when  this  resource  w.is  exhauKted  they  were  sent  an  short 
excunuons  inland  and  along  shore  for  sake  of  exercise.  In  bad  weather 
they  were  marched  aroutul  the  deck  to  the  lime  of  h  barn-l  organ. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  hygienic  cheerfulness  and  laughter,  the 
commander,  in  concert  with  his  principal  officei-s,  now  projected  a  series 
of  theatrical  representations,  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks.  **  In  these 
nmusements,'*  says  Varry,  **  I  gU-Hlly  undertook  a  part  myself,  consider- 
ing that  an  example  ^^i  cheerfulness,  by  giving  <lirect  countenance  to 
everything  that  could  contribute  to  it,  was  not  the  least  essential  ptirt  of 
my  duty,  under  the  pi^uliar  circumstances  under  which  we  were  pl.-tce<l. 

"  In  onler  still  farther  (o  pj-omoiu  good  humor  among  ourselves,  as 
well  as  to  furnish  amusing  occupation  during  the  hours  of  constant  dark- 
new,  we  set  on  foot  a  weekly  news[uqx:r,  which  was  to  he  chilli-*!  the 
'•  North  Georgia  Gaxetle^  (he  had  named  the  islands  nttw  best  known  by 
his  name,  the  North  Georgian  Islands)  and  *■  Winter  Chronicle,*  and  of 
which  Capl.  Sabine  uniiertook  to  be  the  editor,  under  the  pmmise  that  it 
was  t*>  Iv  supportwi  by  original  contributions  from  the  officers  nf  the 
two  ships;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  the  weekly  contributions  had  the 
happy  cflTect  of  employing  the  leisure  hours  of  those  who  furnished  thera, 
and  diverting  the  mind  from  the  gbiomy  prospect  which  woul<l  sometimes 
obtrude  itself  on  the  stoutest  heart.*^ 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Mcinwhilc  CiipL  Sahinu  had  erected  Hn  observatory  about  700  yanU 
lu  lliL-  WL-^t  uf  the  ships,  and  n  house  for  the  histrumeiits,  made  with  a 
double  sheeting  of  plunks.  The  intervening  space  being  packed  with 
innsR,  this  house  could  he  kept  comfortably  warm  in  the  worst  weather 
by  a  fiing'le  stove.  They  had  expected  to  make  important  observations 
on  the  4th  of  November,  the  last  day  uf  the  sun's  appearance  al>ovc 
the  horizon;  but  the  weather  was  too  foggy,  and  they  were  unable  to 
calculate  the  rimount  of  refraction  as  anticipated.  On  the  ^ih  they  pre- 
sented to  an  admiring  and  enthusiastic  audience  their  first  playt  '^  A  Miss 
in  Her  Teens,"  which  was  loudly  applaudml.  Besides  afTonlingthc  antici- 
pated  .imuscnient  to  the  men,  it  was  found  th:it  putting  the  play  on  the 
bonrtls,  «s  well  as  ninnin>;  the  nmchincry  iiuLl  properties  afterward, 
afTordcd  pleasant  and  exhilarating  occupation  to  a  number  of  thenit 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  the  least  beneficial  result  of  the  original  design. 
The  commander  wisely  "dreaded  the  want  of  employment  as  one  of  the 
worst  evils  ihnt  wa*  likely  to  Ixrfall  them." 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  men  were  so  busily  engaged  that  they 
complained  of  not  finding  time  to  mend  their  clothes,  whereupon  the 
commander  &et  apart  one  afternoon  in  each  week  for  that  purpose.  "  The 
officers  and  quarter  masters  were  divided  into  four  watches,  which  were 
regularly  kept  as  at  sea,  while  the  reniaiader  of  the  ship's  comp.iuy 
were  alloweil  to  enjoy  their  night^s  rest  undisturbed.  The  hands  were 
turned  up  at  a  quarter  before  six,  and  both  decks  were  well  rubbed  with 
atones  and  warm  sand  before  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time,  as  iisual  at 
sen,  both  officers  and  men  wenl  to  breakfast.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
being  allowed  after  breakfast  for  the  men  lo  prepare  ihemselves  fot  mus- 
ter, we  then  heat  to  divisions  punctually  at  a  quarter-past  nine,  when 
every  person  on  board  attended  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  a  strict  inspci:- 
tion  of  the  men  look  place  as  to  their  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  good 
condition   as  well  as  warmth  of  their  clothing." 

While  the  commander  examined  the  lower  deck  and  viated  the 
sick,  those  he  had  left,  occupied  themselves  with  a  walk  or  run 
about  the  vessel;  and  on  his  return  were  dismissed  for  a  trip 
Rshorr    until    noon.       These    stated    walks    aSbrdcd    no    amusement 
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and    but    little    interest.       The    dreary    sameness    of   the    scene,   the 
ulcnt  and  unchan^ng   landsaipc,  the  glaring  ice  and   snow,  could  not 
prove  otherwise  thun  m»nutonou!<.     It   was,  however,  much  hL'tter  than 
titling  stUI  and  moping;  iu  recurrence  !»er\'ed  to  arrest  aitcntion,  and  its 
execution  afTordcd  the  gratification  of   a  duty  performed,     ^  We  had 
Irequent  occasion/*  says  Parry,  "in  our  walks  on  shore  to  remark  the 
deception  which  takes  place  in  estimating  the  distance  and   magnitude  of 
object*  when  viewed  over  an  unvaried  surface  of  snow.     It  was  not  un- 
cnmmon  for  us  to  direct  our  steps  towanl  what  we  took  for  a  large  mass 
of  stone  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  us,  but  which  we  were  able  to 
take  up  in  our  hands  after  one.mlnute*5  walk.     This  was  more  particu- 
larly ibc  case  when  ascending  the  brow  of  a   bill,  nor  did  we  find   that 
the  decepdoR  became   less  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  wc 
experienced  its  effects.*' 

The  afternoons  were  devotc-d  by  the  men  to  making  the  plaited  cords 
or  gaskets  used  in  furling  satls^  or  similar  shipwork.  At  six  they  were 
■sain  summoned  for  general  inspection,  after  which  they  took  supper, 
and  then  amused  themselves  as  best  they  might  with  various  games 
DDtil  nine  o*clock,  when  they  went  to  bed.  The  watch  vi&jted  the  lower 
deck  every  half-hour  to  sec  that  all  was  safe;  and  to  be  ready,  should 
fifc  break  out,  a  hole  was  cut  twice  a  day  in  ^e  ice  near  each  ship.  On 
Sondav*  divine  service  was  regularly  held  un  each  ship,  and  n  sermun 
read.  These  religious  exercises,  :i»ide  from  their  ordinary  salutary  elfects 
on  the  human  mind  and  conduct,  are  recognized  a*  of  special  potency  in 
tTMqtiitizing  the  spirits  and  sustaining  the  courage  of  targe  bodies  of 
men  in  difficult  Mtualiotis. 

Though  l!wy  were  now  in  continuous  "  night,"  it  should  be  noted  that 
each  day  about  noon  they  enjoyed  a  considerable  twilight  for  alwut  two 
hoani,  Mifficient  not  only  to  enable  them  to  take  their  acciislometl  walk 
with  comfort*  but  even  to  read  ordinary  type  without  artificial  light. 
Vor  even  on  the  shortest  day,  the  zad  ^ii  December,  were  they  entirely 
(leprivcsd  of  this  twilight;  for  Parry  particularly  mcntiouK  that  he  was 
able  to  reaKl  for  a  tthorl  time  on  that  day,  but  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the 
printed  page  directly  toward  the  south.     Indeed,  the  use  of  the  word 
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night  in  this  connection  is  liable  to  convey  a  wrong  impression.  The 
rcflcL-tiun  of  light  from  the  snow  ami  the  mooiiliglit  were  sufficient  even 
ill  the  thickest  weather  to  ili^ipel  the  feeling  of  gloom  that  accompanies 
ii  ilark  night  in  temperate  zones.  They  observed  Chri^tma*.  on  boanl 
wiih  as  near  an  approach  as  possible  to  the  customs  of  their  country^ 
and  the  playwrights  and  actors  prepared  and  performed  a  Christmas 
piece,  expressly  adapted  to  the  audience  and  the  circumstances.  During 
January  the  thermometer  ranged  from  30^'  to  40^  below  zero,  and  occa- 
sionally >aiik  to  30^,50  that  in  going  ashore  the  clvinge  of  temperature 
was  Kometimes  130%  but  by  using  the  necessary  precautions  no  injury 
w:u^  received,  and  they  kept  up  their  daily  rambles. 

At  length  tlie  gunner  of  llie  liecla  was  taken  down  with  scur\"y, 
comraclcd  ihrough  the  moisture  dc]>«i5iteti  by  I  lie  steam  on  his 
bedclothes,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken  to 
guard  against  this  evil.  Uy  the  free  use  of  the  recognixed  remedies, 
eH[x:cially  the  fresh  mustarU  and  cresses,  which  .  the  commander 
with  his  usual  fi>ret]]ought  hud  procured,  the  gunner  was  restored 
to  health.  A  few  others  were  slightly  affected,  and  more  easily 
cured.  It  was  found  that  the  men  became  easily  frost-bitten  in 
their  feet,  and  with  his  customary  spirit  of  investigation  the  comman- 
«lcr  sought  out  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  It  was  found  that  the  hanl 
thick  Icalher  of  which  their  booLs  were  made  crampetl  their  feet  and 
prevented  the  circulation,  thus  inducing  frost  bites  of  the  joinLs.  *»  Being 
very  desirous"  says  Parry, "  of  avoiding  these  accidents,  which,  from 
the  increaM^l  sluggishness  with  which  the  sores  healed,  were  more  and 
mort?  likely  to  afTcct  tlic  general  health  of  the  patients  by  long  confine- 
nu'Ml,  I  directed  a  pair  o^  canvas  boots,  liiieil  with  blanketing  or  some 
other  woolen  stuff,  to  be  made  for  each  man,  using  rawhide  as  soles;  this 
completely  answered  the  desired  purpose,  as  scarcely  any  frost  bites  in 
the  feet  afterward  occurreil,  except  under  etrcumstances  of  very  severe 
exjiostia*." 

At  nocm  on  Feb.  3d  the  •'•wn  was  seen  fifly-one  feet  above  the  hori- 
iutop  nf  the  Hecl.i  for  Uu-  first  lime  since  Nov.  11; 
the  7th  its  full  orb  was  first  visibJe  above  the 
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horizon,  mth  a  mock-Run  33^  to  the  east.  The  daylight  was  sufficient 
from  eight  to  four  oVIock  for  outside  work,  and  ihey  btyan  the  task  of 
preparation  for  their  departure.  They  collected  stones  fi>r  ballast,  <if 
whidi  the  Hecla  would  require  seventy  tons,  besides  twenty  of  nddition;il 
water  to  replace  the  weight  of  provisions  and  stores  consumed  during 
their  stay.  February  proved  the  coldest  month,  the  niei-cury  descending 
to  55*-^  below  zero  on  the  night  of  the  141!).  But  even  then  no  inconven- 
ience was'snflfcretl  fronj  exposure  to  the  open  air  in  calm  weather.  If, 
however,  there  was  occasion  to  face  even  a  light  wind,  severe  pain&  in  the 
face  and  heail  were  sure  to  en»ue.  On  the  i6th  a  mock  sun  appeared  on 
eacli  side  of  the  sun,  visible  for  half  an  hour.  On  the  24111  the  house 
which  had  been  built  on  shore  for  astronomical  instruments,  was  discov. 
ercd  to  be  on  fire.  The  men  from  both  tihips  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and 
by  tearing  oflT  the  roof  and  throwing  snow  on  the  burning  interior,  they 
extinguished  the  flames  without  injury  to  the  more  valuable  instrument*. 
The  thermometer  was  at  44^  below  zeroj  and  they  were  at  work  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  •*  The  men's  faces  presented  a  singular  spectacle; 
almost  every  nose  and  check  was  frost-bitten,  and  became  quite  white  in 
five  minutes  after  being  exposed  to  the  weather;  so  that  the  medical 
men,  with  some  others  appointed  to  assist  them,  were  obliged  to  go 
constantly  round  while  the  men  were  working  at  the  fire,  and  to  rub 
with  snow  the  parts  afTcctcd  in  order  to  restore  animation.  Capt. 
Sabine's  servant,  in  his  nnxicly  to  save  the  dipping  ncodlc  from  the 
observatory,  ran  out  without  his  gloves;  his  fingers,  in  consequence,  were 
so  completely  frozen  that  on  his  hands  being  ]>Iunged  into  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  the  surface  was  immediately  c<3vered  with  a  cake  of  ice  from  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  thus  communicated  to  it;  but  animation  could  not 
be  restored  in  this  instance,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ampu- 
tation." This  hero  of  duty  and  victim  nf  imprudence  was  John  Smith. 
He  lost  parts  of  four  fingers  on  one  hand  iind  three  on  the  other. 

Sunday,  the  5th  of  March,  was  the  Hrst  day  to  which  they  could  at- 
tach the  idea  of  spring,  and  they  noticed  with  peculiar  gratification  the 
thawing  of  a  little  snow  on  tlie  stem  of  the  Ilecia,  which  lay  due  south, 
this  being  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  occurred  fcn'  more  than  five 
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months.  On  ihc  8th,  **it  will  scarcely  be  credited,*'  says  Parry,  "that  we 
removed  about  lOo  buckets  full  of  ice,  each  containing  from  five  to  six 
^lons,  being  the  accumulation  which  had  taken  place  in  an  interval  uf 
leatthan  four  weeks;  and  this  immense  quantity  was  Uie  produce  of  the 
men's  breath  )kd  of  the  steam  of  their  victuals  during  meals  that  from  the 
copper*  were  being  cfrectiLilly  carried  on  deck  by  the  screen  which  I  have 
befdrt;  mentioned."  But  though  March  **came  in  as  a  Iamb,"  before  the 
middle  of  April  the  weather  again  grew  very  cold.  The  i6thf  however, 
wu  mild  And  pleasant,  and  Is  worthy  of  mention  as  being  the  dale  of 
their  last  theatrical  performance,  consisting  of  two  farces — "The  Citizen" 
and  **Thc  Mayor  of  Gamitt" — with  an  original  epilogue  by  one  of  the 
ship's  poets.  A  week  later  they  tested  the  newly  formed  ice  in  VVintw 
Harbor.  The  depth  of  water  was  only  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  ice  was  found  to  bo  six  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Thi<t  hnd  been  pro- 
ilocvd  in  six  months,  and  allowing  for  six  weeks  more  to  the  close  of  the 
icmsn  it  was  thought  fair  to  estimate  the  rate  of  formation  as  seven  fuct 
and  •  half  for  the  whole  winter,  TowartI  the  close  of  April  the  wc;ithcr 
again  grew  mild  and  genial,  but  on  the  first  of  May  under  the  influence 
of  a  strong  gale  from  the  north,  it  suddenly  became  as  cold  as  before. 

"  The  Winter  Chronicle  and  North  Georgia  Gazette "  appeared 
daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  the  first  of  November,  1S19,  to  the  30th 
of  March,  iSzo.  It  reported  the  different  excursions,  hunting  expedi- 
tions explorations,  discoveries,  accidents,  and  adventures.  It  contained 
criticisms  of  the  latest  theatrical  performance  and  aimounccmcnts  of  the 
ocxt  ouc.  Storio,  origin:d  and  otherwise,  correspondence  and  poetry, 
were  not  wanting;  and  altogether  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moHt 
aucccuful  ventures  in  journalism  ever  attemptctl.  It  was  eagerly 
ptnasod  by  the  whole  community;  such  as  could  not  read  had  it  read  to 
tfiem ;  and  there  WIS  not  a  single  resident  of  Winter  Ilailwr  who  did 
aot  take  the  Gazette.  The  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
anmber,  graphically  describes  the  interest  awakened,  and  therefore  is 
fivefi  in  full: 

♦•  Ma.  Editor: — Your  proposition  to  establish  a  joumnl  has  l>ceii  re- 
ceived by  us  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.      I  am  convinced  ihat,  under 
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yoji-  (lircclion,  It  will  be  :i  great  source  of  amusement,  and  go  a  long 
way  to  Uf^htcn  our  hunJrcil  days  of  darkness.  The  interest  I  take  in 
the  matter  myself,  has  letl  me  tn  study  the  effect  of  your  aniiouncemcoi 
on  my  comrades,  and  I  can  testify — to  use  reporters'  lan^uai^ — that  the 
thinj;;  has  produced  an  immense  sensation.  The  day  after  your  pros- 
pectus .appeared,  there  was  an  unusual  .and  un precede ntetl  demand  for 
ink  among  us,  and  our  green  tablecloth  was  deluged  with  snippings  and 
parings  of  quJII-pens,  to  t^e  injury  of  one  of  our  servants,  who  got  i 
piece  driven  right  under  his  nail.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Sergeant  Mar- 
tin had  no  Ic&s  than  nine  penknives  hi  sh,irpen.  It  was  quite  a  novd 
sight  to  sec  all  the  writing-Ucska  brought  out,  which  had  not  made  their 
ftp|>earance  for  a  couple  of  months;  and  judging  by  the  rcnms  of  p^pcr 
visible,  more  than  one  visit  must  have  been  made  to  the  depths  of  the 
hold. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  I  believe  attempts  will  be  made  to 
slip  into  your  box  smtdry  articles  which  are  not  altogether  original,  as 
they  have  been  published  already.  I  can  declare  that  no  later  than  lart 
night,  I  saw  an  author  bonding  over  hiR  desk,  holding  a  volume  of  the 
'Spect.ator*  open  with  one  hand,  and  thawing  the  frozen  ink  in  his  pea 
at  the  lamp,  with  the  other.  I  need  not  warn  you  to  Ijc  on  your  guard 
agaitist  sucli  tricks,  fnr  it  would  never  do  for  us  to  have  articles  in  our 
'Winter  Chronicle'  which  our  great-grandfathers  read  over  their  hreak- 
fiifit  tables  a  century  ago." 

"Arctic  Tribulations — To  go  out  in  the  morning  for  a  \valk,  and  tlic 
moment  you  put  your  foot  outside  the  ship,  tind  yourself  immcrscti  in 
the  cook's  water-hole. 

**  To  go  out  hunting,  and  fall  in  with  a  splendid  reindeer,  take  aim, 
and  fiiul  your  gun  has  gone  oft'  wilh  a  flash  in  the  pan,  owing  to  damp 
powder. 

"  To  set  out  on  a  march  with  a  good  supply  of  soft  new^  bread  in 
your  pocket,  and  discover  when  you  want  to  cat,  that  it  has  frozen  so 
hard  that  you  would  break  your  teeth  if  you  attempted  to  bite  it  through. 

"  To  ru^h  from  the  table  when  it  is  reported  that  a  wolf  is  in  sight, 
and  on  coining  back  to  find  the  cat  has  e.itcn  your  dinner." 
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••  To  be  returning  quietly  homt;  from  a  walk,  absorbed  in  profitable 
nediution,  and  suddenly  find  yourself  iit  the  embrace  of  a  bear." 

On  the  6th  of  May,  with  the  therniomclcr  ut  only  Sj^^  above  zero, 
ihcy  hcgnn  to  cut   the  ice  from  about  the  ships,  the  men  as  usual   being- 
carefully  looked  after,  ami  supplied  with  s^iecial  e«juiptnents  to  protect 
thcto  agaifut  the  weather.     On  the  I3th,  the  first  ptarmigan  appeared, 
and  on  the  13th,  the  northward  tracks  o(  reindeer  and  musk-oxen  were 
noticed.     On  the  15th,  two  or  three  (locks  of  ptarmigans  were  seen,  and 
theaoe  on  **a  brace  or  two   were  almost  daily  sccurc<l  for  the  sick,  lor 
"Whose  use  they  were  exclusively  reserved."     They  had   worked  twelve 
<lay*  in  cuttinj;  the  ice  from  around  the  Hecla  when  she  discnga;»c*l  hcr- 
Bclf,  like  a  thing  of  life  bnrsring  its  lighter  bonds  after  the  chief  obstruc- 
tions had  Ijccn  removed.     Seven  d.ays  later  they  had  a  shower   «f  rain 
vhich  crvated  as  much  surprise  as  if  they  hod  never  seen  one,  every  one 
harrying  on  deck  to  revel  in  IIk;  almost  forg«Jttcn  scnsiition.     With  the 
ntiting  of  ice  to  littemte  the  ship*;  the  hauling,  the  hreakin:;,  weighing, 
■ad  stowing  of  utonc  to  ballast  them;  the  making  and  reijairihg  of  sails 
•xid  cordage;  and  the  various  tabors  of  carpenters,  coopers,  caulkers,  and 
ftrrooren,  the  vessoh  and  the  shore  now  prcwntol   an  animated  appear- 
;  and  the  general  he.ilth  was  promoted  by  the  abundance  of  work 
ml  the  change  in  temperature.     On  the  last  day  of  May,  the  commander 
took  a  iurvcy  of  the  landscaijc  from  an  adjoining  hill,  but  it  was  not  very 
■encouraging.     "The  sea  still  presented  the  same  unbroken  and  continu- 
Doa  surface  of  aoHd  and  im[>enetrable  ice,  .and  this  ice  could  not  be  less 
than  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  as  we  knew  it  to  be   atH>ut   the 
-ships.     When    to    this  circumstance  w;i:s  mlded   the   consideration    that 
scarcely  tlie  slightest  symptoms  of  tliawing  had  yet  appeared,  and  tl\at 
bi  three  weeks  from  this  iwriod  the  sun  would  again  begin  to  decline  to 
the  southward,  it  must  l>e  confe^seil  that  the  mo»t  Kinguinc  and  enthusi- 
a^ic  among  U4  luwl  »omc  rc:i<u>n  to  be  »taggercil  in  the  expectation!;  they 
had  formed  of  the  coinplcic  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise." 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  leaving  orders  lo  Licuts.  Liddon  and  IJcechey 
to  praaceutr  the  work  of  preparation,  the  comm.ander,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Sabine,  Me«M^  Fisher,   Nias,  R.cid  and  seven  others,  proceeded 


to  explore  Melville  Island  toward  the  nortK  Their  provisions  and  sup- 
plies weifjhcrl  Soo  pounds,  and  were  borne  on  a  cart  made  for  ihc  putpKic, 
and  dntwn  by  the  mt-n.  In  addition  to  this  general  equipment  each  man 
carrieil  a  knapsack  containing  clothing  and  blankets,  nnd  wcighinjf  about 
seventeen  pound:^.  Having  reachHl  the  northern  const  of  the  island  on 
the  cig-hth,  they  erected  a  cairn,  twelve  feet  wide  and  as  many  high,  in 
which  was  dcpo-^itcd  a  tin  cylinder  containing  an  accoimt  of  the  trip  and 
a  few  En<^lkh  coins.  On  the  9th  they  crossed  a  small  runninjj  stream, 
the  first  tlwy  had  seen.  Four  days  later  they  discovered  in  the  north- 
west of  the  island  the  remains  of  kix  Gsquimnux  huts.  "  They  consisted 
of  nidc  circles,  about  six  feet  in  <liametcr,  constructctl  irregularly  of 
stones  of  nil  sizes  and  shapes,  and  raised  to  the  height  of  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  They  were  j>aved  with  large  slabs  of  white  schistose  sand- 
stone, which  is  here  abundant.  The  moss  had  spread  over  this  floor,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  growth  of  three  or  four  year*.  In  each  of  the  huts  on 
one  side  was  a  small  separate  compartment  forming  a  recess,  projecting 
outward,  which  had  probably  been  their  store-room;  and  at  a  few  feci 
from  one  of  the  huts  was  a  smaller  Circle  of  stones,  which  had  composed 
the  fire-place,  the  marks  of  fire  being  still  perceptible  upon  them.'*  Dur- 
ing the  trip,  which  occupied  just  fourteen  days,  they  had  been  able  to 
kill  some  game,  thus  securing  a  healthful  and  pleasant  change  from  the 
preserved  meats  which  fanned  their  regular  fare.  Their  only  misliap 
was  the  breaking  down  of  their  cart  iu  descending  the  side  of  a  ravine  on 
the  toth,  after  which  they  carrier]  the  remainder  of  their  provisions  and 
supplies  on  their  backs,  the  officers  being  burdened  willi  about  fifty 
pounds  each,  and  the  men,  as  more  robust,  taking  some  twenty  pounds 
more. 

On  his  return  to  the  ships  Parry  found  the  preparations  had  pro- 
grcssti!  favorably  in  his  absence;  and  what  was  equally  gratifying,  thai 
the  indigenous  sorrel  plant  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  fit  for  eating. 
The  men  were  sent  out  for  an  hour  or  two  every  afternoon  to  collect  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  which  was  found  growing  all  around  in  gr^al  abund- 
^«  '  ^f  which  they  consume<l  a  great  quantity  jis  a  preventive  of  the 
^  June  their  only  chronic  patient,  William  Scott, 
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At  length  they  were  pcniiitlcfl  by  the  outward  inovetnent  of  the  kt 
to  pass  iiiln  ihu  straits  antl  icik-w  the  efTort  to  proceed  Tiirlhcr  west.  fUrt 
immense  quantities  of  tlnatin^  ice  .ind  the  narrowncs-t  of  the  cltaonc)  Idi 
open  hctwecn  the  ice-floe  .iml  the  island,  made  their  proj^rcss  slow  and 
diflicult.  At  t  o'clock  in  the  nfleniooii  of  the  1st  of  Augtist,  i 
they  weighed  anchor,  and  went  hopefully  on  to  contend  with  thai 
old  enemy,  the  (loating^  Ice.  The  channel  was  found  open  to  within 
a  mile  or  two,  luul  nt  Intervals  somewhat  mnrc,  lit  a  few  in&tanco 
the  ice  had  been  driven  so  far  south  as  to  leave  n  short  stnrtch  ti 
open  wjiter  five  miles  wide,  which  was  the  utmost  breadth  thrr  bd 
found  at  any  time  on  that  coast.  With  the  wind  from  the  west- 
ward, and  the  ice-<1oc  ever  and  anon  driven  more  or  leas  actcbi 
this  channel,  their  atlvance  could  not  be  rapid.  On  the  kI,  the 
wlml  veering  to  the  south,  a  heavy  floe  was  driven  clear  to  the  coa^ 
ahead  of  the  ships  which  made  it  necessary  to  stop  short  and  seek  a  tent- 
por.iry  harbor.  This  they  found  in  the  shfltcr  of  sDme  heavy  shore  ice, 
which  protected  them  against  the  tiiaiti  body  of  the  Hontin^  ice.  lien 
the  crews  of  both  ships  went  ashore  lo  collect  sorrel,  which  was  fuund 
to  be  too  old  to  he  of  much  value.  They  heard  the  growling  of  a  wli* 
tary  bear,  being  only  the  second  th.tt  ihcy  had  any  knowlcd^  of  in  tboM 
regions  during  a  stay  of  over  ten  months. 

On    the   4th,  a  mass  of  ice    five  miles   long   and   one    and    n    half 

wide    was   driven    toward     them    hy    the    wind,  but    was    chrckn)  by 
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Aorc    ice,   which   was    Itxlgetl    uuteide   of  tlK    lihipn,   riuI    lioon 

A(r  moveil    oft    again.     Litter  on,  ihc   ice  tihenJ  also  fell   .iwiiy  from 

the  fthorv,  lea\-ing  them   .i   narrow   channel    varying   in    wiihh    from   ji 

hilf  mjle  to  two,  which   they  hastened   to  penetrate.     The  wind   noon 

iUloil  them,  and  thoujjh  they  could  sec  a  >rrealer  expanse  uf   open  water 

bcjTond,  they  were  unahle  to  reach  It.     On  the  5th,  the  calm  still  contin* 

ttitiff,  they  I.indeiJ,  and  )i»ccndcd  a  htll  which  they  ii-sccrtaineil  to  bu  847 

leet    above   the  sea   level,  when  a  favorable  wind   arising,  they  hurried 

nboanl  ami  iciiddc<l  to  the  west  for  two   hours  before  an  easterly  breeze 

Aipiin  the  floe  lotimcd   to  the  west  of  them,  closing  tn  Inward  the  laiul, 

mxu\  they  hat!  only  time  to  *eek  rofnj,'u  behiiul  Konit-  ;;n)tiiuleil  ice  .iloiig- 

vliorc.     Here  they  were  dctaineil  by  the  ice  and   inlvcrse  winils  until  the 

33^     It  was  the  mo«t  wt»terly  point  they  reached,  and  tts  situation  was 

■KCTlftincd  to  Ik;  in  latitude  74°  26'  35' ',  ami  lonf^itude  1 13"  46'  43' '. 

Ill  view  of  the  dilficuIlicK  ihcu  hcsct  them,  and  shorlnes^  nf  the  sciison 

for  e0brt  in  those  WHtert,  the  commander  h;ul  alrcuds'  tlclei'mine<l  on  the 

16th,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  hi&  ofticers,  that   the  wisest  course  left 

was  to  «ail  to  the  east   before  it  was  too  late.     It  was  proposed  to  cross 

the  channel  to  the  north  coast  of  America,  if  :in  o^ieiiin;;  c<niUI  be  found 

tB  the  ice,  hi  the  hope  that   possibly  in   a  more   southern    latitude   they 

cnnld  yet    pnxxtnl  f.irther  to  the  west   than   they  had   reache*!.     To  the 

latnl  he  had  diM:ovcrcd  on  the  Sih  of  August,  lying  to  the  westward,  but 

which   he  ctiuld  not  reach,  he  gave  the  name  of  Banks^  Land,  in  honor 

iA  SirJoAcph  itankji,  president  for  over  forty  years  of  the  Royal  Society, 

»nd  a  great  patron  of  tnivclers  and  explorers.     From  time  to  time  men* 

tkin  hofi    been  made  of  the  active    watchfulness  of  the  commander  in 

securing  the  health  of  his  men  as  well  as  the  safely  of  his  ships.    He  hud 

the  gratincalioii  of  now  Bnding  his  officers  and    men   substiintially  in  as 

health  ns  when   they  bad  left   London  more   than  firteen    months 

They  had   secured  in   the  twelve  months  3,766  pounds  of  fresh 

.3  musk-oxen,  34  deer,  6S  hares,  53  geese,  59  ducks  and  1 14  piar- 

nii^iu,and,aft  has  bceii  4ecn,  they  gathercil  anti'sci>ibutic  plnnLs  whenever 

ITKiicnhle.     But  the  slock  <if  remeilicii  and  preventives  of  the  M:ur\y  had 

!>«:«  wriously  diinmish«l   by   a   peculiar  accident   which   befell   their 
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stores  of  lime-juice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  it  was  found  thnl 
over  two-thirds  of  the  stock  had  Ik-ch  lost  by  the  l>ur?>liiig  of  the  iKXtlcs, 
and  the  rcmahidcr  had  been  rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  frost. 
Where  the  juice  had  been  frozen,  only  .1  small  portion  of  conccn- 
tratcfl  acid  remaining  in  the  center,  and  when  thawed,  the  tuicc  was  but 
little  better  than  water. 

As  to  the  ships,  in  the  last  refuge  sought,  the  Hecla  got  one  serious 
nip  from  an  ice  floe  forty-two  feet  thick,  and  the  Griper  had  her  stern 
thrown  up  two  or  three  feet  by  a  cake  of  ice  forced  in  beneath  her  by 
the  outer  floe;  but  they  were  substantially  as  effective  as  when  they  left 
home.  It  wa8  therefore  wisely  decided  not  to  jeopardise  the  mcisure  of 
success  alrcidy  obtained,  and  especially  the  freedom  from  disaster,  by 
rcrtiainiiijj  another  winter  on  that  dreary  coast,  with  only  the  prospect  of  ' 
A  few  weeks  of  uncertain  effort  and  inadequate  results,  after  ten  months 
of  weary  waiting. 

Sailin*;  east,  they  encountered  the  same  difHcultics  as  on  the  previous 
season,  in  getting  into  winter  quarters;  but  by  careful  hiindhngthcy  made 
some  headway,  and  on  the  3Sth  were  abreast  of  Cape  Hearnc,  the  west- 
cm  headland  of  the  Bay  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper.  lu  five  hours  they 
reached  the  o]>posilc  headlaixl  of  Cape  Bounty,  .ind  five  hours  later  the 
channel  wits  free  of  ice  to  the  width  of  live  miles  from  the  land.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  they  were  within  four  or  five  miles  of  where  they 
had  been  at  the  same  hour  twelve  months  before,  going  west;  and  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  they  had  since  experienced.  Passing 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  which  they  had  explored  the  previous  year,  and  find- 
ing no  other  entrance  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  tlie  commander  now 
definitely  aiinounceil  that  they  were  bound  for  England,  and  placcil  the 
men  on  full  rations.  For  eleven  months  they  had  been  restricted  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  regular  allowance  of  the  British  navy,  and  had  also  been 
very  sparing  in  the  use  of  fuel,  which  contributed  even  more  to  tlieir  dis* 
comfort.  Botli  restrictions  were  now  removed.  They  had  searched  in 
vain  through  twenty-four  degrees  of  longitude,  from  1 14°  to  90",  for  an 
opening  through  the  ice  atid  land  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  and  Parry 
now   concluded  to   proceed  homeward   to  report   results,  and,  if  duly 
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uthorizctl,  to  relit  for  another  voyugc.  The  month  of  September,  how- 
ever, llicy  would  ilcvotf  uii  llic  way  to  «  careful  scruthiy  of  the  wcsli^m 
»horc  of  HiLtBii'!.  iJay,  still  tn  the  hope  of  fintliu^  an  inlet  llial  would  lead 
in  Mjmc  future  voyage,  to  u  more  practicable  westward  route  ihim  thai 
Ihcy  hiul  hcen  exploring. 

They  left  Possession  Bay  on  the  1st  of  September,  resuminjr  the  use 
of  the  mtiriner^s  compass,  which  had  been  discontinued  about  twelve^ 
months  before  on  account  of  its  inactivity  and  sluggishness  in  the  more 
northern  re^ons  they  had  travelcvl.  On  the  3d  they  passed  some  of  the 
liighcBt  icebergs  they  had  seen,  being  nearly  two  hundred  feel  above  the 
«urfinc  of  the  water.  The  next  day,  having  landed  to  make  some  ob- 
•enmtions  they  saw  over  sixty  of  those  huge  icebergs  in  the  distance; 
and  from  the  masthead  far  more  welcome  objects  the  niiists  ami  rigging 
of  the  whalers.  These  proved  to  be  British,  and  on  the  fifth  they  spoke 
aaothcr,  whose  captain  gave  them  some  news  from  England^  the  first 
ibcy  hj*l  received  since  their  departure  just  sixteen  montli>s  Ijcl'ore. 

On  the  vixth,  from  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Clyde  they 
were  visited  by  four  Esquimaux  who  appraiched  the  Hccla  in  their 
caaoci  without  any  sign  of  fear  or  hesitation.  They  expressed  their 
woaishmcnt  at  what  they  saw  with  loud  cries,  accompanied  by  a  sort 
of  jumping  pantomime  which  lasted  about  a  minute.  The  ensuing  day 
they  were  visited  on  shore  by  the  commander  and  some  of  his  officer*,  and 
wcrr  found  to  h^vc  their  tents  on  the  mainland,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
frooj  the  beach.  These  were  their  summer  quarters,  and  their  huts  for 
er  residence  were  found  farther  up  toward  the  head  of  the  cove  in 
'tshcltcred  «p'3t.  These  were  in  part  cxatvatcd  out  of  the  side  of  the 
diir,  the  remainder  of  each  inclosurc  being  constructed  of  stones  after 
the  usual  manner.  The  teats  are  thus  described  by  Parry:  "  They  are 
principally  supported  by  a  long  pole  of  whiUebonc  fourteen  feet  high, 
standing  perpendicularly,  with  four  or  five  feet  of  it  projecting  wlravc  the 
skiib  which  form  the  roof  and  Glides.  The  length  fif  thi-  lent  is  scven- 
leco,  add  its  breadth  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  the  narrowest  part  being 
next  the  dixir,  an<l  widening  toward  the  inner  part,  where  the  bed, 
^^KttXKcd  of  a  quantity  of  the   small  shrubby   plant,  the  Andromeda 
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Tetragvna  [a  spccin  of  heath  plant]»  occnpics  about  one-third  of  llic 
whole  apautmciiL  The  pole  of  the  tent  is  fixed  wlicrc  Ihc  bed  com- 
meoccs  and  the  latter  is  kept  Kcp:iriilc  by  some  pieccis  of  bone  laid  acro&s 
the  tent  from  ude  to  side.  The  door,  which  faces  the  southwest,  is  also 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  bone«  with  the  upper  cikIs  fastened  lojjcther, 
and  the  skins  ore  mmie  to  overlap  in  that  part  of  the  tent,  which  is  much 
lowrcr  than  ttic  iancr  end.  The  covering  is  fastened  to  the  groimd  by 
curved  pieces  of  bone,  lieing  generally  parts  of  the  whale/'  These  rude 
barbcrians  were  found  to  be  scrupulously  honest,  exhibiting  nut  (he 
sUghtc«t  disposition  tn  abstract  anything  surreptitiously,  though  npportu- 
uttie*  were  furniKhe^l  them  to  make  the  attempt.  They  exchatigo<l  their 
waret  to  the  best  advantage,  hohling  back  for  higher  offers,  but  always 
yiriding  when  they  found  they  could  not  carry  their  customers  farther. 
What  presentA  were  made  them  were  received  with  pleasure  and  thank- 
fulncw;  but  they  could  not  he  induced  to  drtnk  rum,  however  mucli  di. 
luted.  Detecting  it  instantly  by  its  smell,  they  respectfully  but  unhcsiliit- 
itigly  declined  to  taste  it. 

The  oldest  of  the  four  men  was  over  sixty,  and  being  somewhat 
bent  by  age  did  not  measure  quite  6ve  feet  in  height,  and  the 
j-ounger  men  from  five  feet  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  six  inches. 
The  women  were  four  feet  ten  and  four  feet  eleven  inches.  The  faces  of 
both  were  round  and  plump  in  the  younger  individuals;  skin  smooth; 
complexion  not  very  dark;  teeth  white;  eyes  small;  nose  broad,  but  not 
flat  to  deformity;  hair  black,  straight  and  glossy,  and  woni  by  the  fe- 
nuJes  banging  loose  over  their  shoulders.  The  youngest  of  the  grown 
females  evinced  much  timidity  and  natural  bashfulness,  and  from  this 
hex  and  the  absence  of  tattooing  which  marked  the  other  women,  she 
was  judged  to  be  unmarried.  The  encampment  consisted  of  eight  adults 
— four  men  and  four  women — and  some  children.  These,  Parr>*  says, 
•♦  wcfe  generally  good  looking,  and  the  eldest  Iwy,  about  twelve  years  of 
i^c,  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  even  handsome  lail.^'  Their  means  of 
MbMMcnce  were  judged  from  their  appearance  and  other  initiculiuns,  to 
be  ample,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  or  su/Tering.  "  Upon  the 
whole,"  MVH  Ihc  cnihusiiistic  Parry,  "  these  people  may  be  considered  in 
13 
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possession  of  every  necessary  of  life,  us  well  as  of  most  of  the  com- 
forts ami  conveniences  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  so  rude  a  state  of  society.'* 
Leavinjj  their  Esquimaux  friends  of  the  River  Clyde,  with  whom  in 
two  days  they  had  an  intercourse  on  ship  and  shore  of  only  seven  houn, 
they  made  but  slow  prog;ress  until  the  12th,  when  a  favorable  breeze 
springing  up  from  the  southwest,  they  advanced  toward  the  ice.  They 
were  agahi  caught  in  the  floes,  but  got  loose  after  the  usual  struggle. 
Four  days  later  in  a  fog  they  made  the  ships  fast  to  the  floes  and  floated 
with  them;  and  on  the  iSth,  to  an  iceberg,  when  they  were  repeatedly 
struck  by  the  loose  ice,  but  suflcred  no  serious  damage,  being  strongly 
built  On  the  24th  they  passed  out  of  the  Arctic  Circle  after  having 
been  within  it  almost  fifteen  months.  All  this  lime  Ihey  were  kept 
away  from  the  western  shore  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  on  that  sidc^  and 
could  seldom  sec,  much  less  explore,  the  coast  as  they  had  proposed. 
Finally,  on  the  26th,  finding  all  efforts  at  exploration  In  that  quarter 
futile,  the  boats  were  hauled  on  deck,  and  all  sail  made  for  home.  On 
the  2d  of  October  the  ships  parted  company  in  a  gale;  and  on  tlic  16th, 
the  Hecla  lost  her  bowsprit,  foremast  and  maintop'mast;  but  the  wreck 
was  soon  cleared  away,  and  by  the  iSth  they  had  raised  the  necessary 
jury-masts.  On  the  29th  they  made  Ruchan  Ness,  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  30th,  the  commander,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Sahtne,  left  Peterhead  for  London,  where  they  an-ivcd  on  the  3d  o£ 
November,  the  Hecla  and  Griper  reaching  the  Thames  about  two  weeks 
later.  Uoth  ships  and  crew  were  bnt  little  the  worse  for  their  trip  of 
eighteen  months.  This  alone  would  have  entitled  the  expedition  to  be 
regardcii  as  a  success,  hut  was  far  from  being  the  only  claim  it  had  to 
consideration.  Great  additions  had  been  made  to  geographical  knowl- 
edge; Lancaster  Sound  hnd  been  explored;  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  Bar- 
row's Strait,  and  a  number  of  islands,  had  been  discovered;  important 
meteorological  and  magnetic  phenomena  liad  been  obsen'cd;  and  the  im- 
practicability of  the  route  through  Lancaster  Sound  for  everyday  commcr* 
cial  voyages,  at  least,  wtw  amply  tlemonslrated.  For,  though  Parry 
thought  he  had  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  may  be  regartlctl  11s  virtu- 
■"  *-jHB  BO,  it  was  obvious  that  the  passage  could   not   be  con- 
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MKNT     OF      THK      OBJECTS     OF     KKANKI.IN's      THREH      VOYAGES 

KMBAKKS    ON    HKST    VOVAliK THE    KJRST    ICEBERtJ  —  INTBRHST- 

INO  EXPKRIMENTS A  LEAK  IN  THE  SHIP TRAUE  WITH  ESQUI- 
MAUX— ARRIVE  AT  FORT  YORK — HAKE  READY  FOR  OVERLAND 
JOURNEY. 

It  is  doubtful  whL'thcr,  in  the  history  of  England,  so  proud  of  her 
titles,  and  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  name  and  wealth  can 
give,  there  can  be-  faund  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  poRsibility  of 
lisinj;  above  ndvenic  circumstances  tlian  is  seen  iu  the  life  of  the  personage 
whose  achievements  will  occupy  the  next  few  chapters.  Bom  in  com- 
pjirativc  obscurity,  and  beginning  life  in  the  performance  of  its  humbler 
duties,  he  rose  to  a  place  in  tJie  affections  of  his  countrymen,  of  which 
any  Englishman  might  well  hnve  been  proud.  He  was  bont  at  SpiUby, 
Liiicuhishire,  April,  17S6,  and  was  cntendetl  by  his  father  fur  the  church, 
for  whose  duties  he  entered,  at  an'  early  age,  upon  a  preliminary  course 
of  study.  While  very  young,  however,  he  showed  a  decided  taste  for 
the  sea;  and  his  father,  thinking  that  a  voyage  or  two  would  cure  him  of 
this  untoward  inclin:Uion»  decided  to  let  liim  go.  His  first  voyage  was 
on  «  merchant  vessel  bound  to  Lisbon.  His  return  home  found  him  so 
confirmed  in  his  taste  that  he  decided  to  follow  the  life  of  a  sailor.  ^fl 

At  the  ago  of  fifteen,  accordingly,  be  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
sailed  in  iSoi,  to  Australia,  with  Capt.  Flinders.  From  this  point  his 
life  presents  a  constant  succession  of  noble  deeds  .ind  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. He  served  with  credit  in  the  war  with  America,  in  1812,  and 
was  wounded  in  the  fatal  attack  upon  New  Orleans,  in  January,  i^i^. 
Having  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Trent  in  the  Arctic  expetlition,  which  sailed  iinder  Capt,  Buchan 
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ta  iSiS.  After  this  he  was  succesRively  raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
elected  .1  mcmlwr  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  finally  knighted  in  view  of 
ifjiltiiiblc  ftcn'ices  rendered.  He  was  twice  niurricd,  the  first  time  In  Miss 
Eleanor  t'orden,  in  1S23,  and  the  second  lime  10  Jiine  Gritlin,  in  itizS, 
hift  former  wife  having  died  just  as  he  was  setting  out  oa  his  second 
Arctic  voyage. 

Franklin  was  the  leader  of  three  distinct  voyages,  which  had  for 
their  object  the  acquiring  of  more  perfect  knowledge  concerning  Arctic 
{ground.  His  first  two  voyages  hud  for  ihcir  particular  object  to  deter- 
rninc  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  northern  shore  of  North  Amcricii, 
and  ihc  trending  of  that  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  east- 
K*rard»  and  eastward  and  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  MacKenzie. 
Hi^  third  and  last  voyage  w-ts  fitted  out  for  ilie  purpose  of  discovering  .t 
Northwest  Passage,  which  had  been  supposed,  but  not  found  to  exist. 

The  objects  of  the  fii*st  voyage  more  minutely  were  to  diHcover  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  particular  places  on  the  Arctic  face  of  North 
America,  and  to  determine  the  trending  of  that  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent ;  to  amend  the 
vrr^  defective  geography  of  thift  coast  by  particularly  noting  the  location 
of  all  important  rivers,  harbors,  and  bays,  contiguous  to  the  coast;  and 
to  take  such  ol«er\-ations  upon  the  plants,  the  air,  and  the  antmni  life  ol 
the  region  as  might  he  useful  or  convenient.  The  expedition  was  fitted 
oat  by  the  English  government,  and  the  full  leadership  intru<>ted  to 
Franklin,  whose  able  conduct  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Before 
uiTrng  heavailetl  himself  of  the  advice  and  assisr.inccof  the  directors  of  the 
Hudsoo  Ilay  Company,  Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie,  a  previous  explorer 
of  great  success,  and  many  others  who  could  give  him  intelligenl  counsel 
and  information.  Franklin^s  success  on  this  occasion  was  largely,  no 
doobt,  enhanced  by  hi»  fortunate  selection  of  assistants,  nmong  whom 
were  Dr.  Richan)»on  and  Mr.  Back,  themselves  both  navigators  of  ex- 
perience and  ability.  Tn  these,  anil  others  who  accompanied  him,  he 
aftcrwanJ  acknowledged  his  obligation  for  their  valuable  assistance,  and 
his  satisfaction  at  being  in  company  with  men  of  so  many  manly 
qualities. 
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The  whole  party  embarked  at  Gravcsend,  on  Sunday,  the  33d  of 
May,  1819.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  to  convey  the  outfit, 
belonged  to  the  ]Iiidson*s  Bay  Company,  .ind  was  acconnpanied  by  two 
others,  the  Eddystonc  and  the  Wear.  As  the  wind  was  unfuvoraUc, 
the  vessels  anchored  at  Yarmouth  for  several  days.  At  this  point  Lieut. 
Back  went  on  shore  two  or  three  miles  from  Yarmouth  to  attend  to 
some  matter  of  which  his  presence  there  reminded  him,  intending  to  W 
ready,  by  watching  the  signals,  to  return  as.  soon  as  the  vessel*  were 
rcidy  to  leave.  The  wind,  however,  suddenly  changed  Koon  nfler  his 
departure,  and  the  Captain,  thinking  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  qX  the 
present  fortune,  accordingly  weighed  anchor,  and  Mr.  Back  was  Icf^  nn 
shore.  A  note  was  sent  by  a  returning  ship  requesting  Mr.  Back  to 
take  tlic  coach  across  to  Pcntland  Frith;  from  thence  to  cross  lo  the  Parish 
of  Stroiiiness  on  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  there  rejoin  the  partv.  When 
the  little  Acct  reached  Stromness  several  days  were  s{>ent  in  \vaicing  for 
Mr.  Back,  iifrorctlng,  in  the  meantime,  a  good  opportunity  for  testing  the 
instruments,  and  al^o  of  hinng  more  men,  which  Frtuiklin  foresaw  would 
be  necesstiry  to  do.  A  notice  to  the  cflTecl  that  men  were  v^-anted  was 
posted  up  on  the  church  door  at  Stromness,  tliis  being  certain  to  strike 
the  attention  of  every  person  in  the  parish.  To  Franklin's  surprise  only 
four  men  were  found  in  the  whole  parish  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
accompany  the  expedilian.     Franklui\  narrative  says: 

"I  was  much  nimiscd  with  the  extreme  caution  these  men  used  Ijcforc 
they  would  sign  the  agreement;  they  minutely  scannctl  all  our  intentions, 
weighed  every  circumstance,  looked  narrowly  into  our  plan  of  route,  and 
still  more  circumspectly  to  the  prospect  of  return.  Such  caution  on  the 
pait  ol"  the  northcni  mariners  forms  a  singular  contrast  ^vith  the  ready 
and  thoughtless  manner  in  which  an  English  seaman  enters  upon  any 
enterprise  however  hazardous,  without  inquiring  or  dc«ring  to  know 
where  he  Is  going,  or  what  he  is  going  to  do."  It  was  late  in  June  before 
the  fleet  was  really  under  way  and  had  come  out  into  the  Atlantic. 

July  seems  to  have  been  more  favorable  lo  their  prog^ress,  as 
the  twcnty-fiflh  of  that  month  found  them  at  the  entrance  of  Baffin^ 
Bay.     Here  a  whaling  vessel   was  met  whose   master  gave    thrillin" 
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accounts  of  the  thicknes<>  and  dangerous  character  of  the  ice  encoun* 
lerwi  in  Davis'  Slrait  and  the  upper  hay  ihis  year,  and  of  the  loss  of  5C\'- 
cral  vessels  in  ihc  ice.  Roth  passengers  and  crew  now  began  to  watch 
nervously  for  signs  o{  icebergs,  often  mistaking  the  clouds  fur  mountaiuH 
of  ice,  in  their  feverish  curiosity.  In  a  short  lime  it  became  necessary  tn 
tack  the  ships  in  order  to  avoid  a  targe  mass;  ,ind  on  the  fifth  of  AugiL».t 


a  huge  iceberg  was  sighted.  Upon  reaching  it,  several  of  the  officers 
made  an  attempt  to  climb  up  its  side,  but  were  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  it-^  RtccpncsK  and  smoothness.  The  height  of  this  berg  was  ascertained 
to  be  iUiout  150  feet.  Il  will  be  readily  seen  that  as  ice  ih  nearly  a$ 
heavy  as  water,  only  n  very  small  portion  of  the  actual  bulk  of  the  ice  is 
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seen  above  the  water.  Allowing  one-cignth,  as  the  portion  of  the  balk 
visible,  and  supposing  the  averngc  height  of  this  berg  to  be  125  Ttret^iu 
whole  vertical  side  must  have  been  about  1,000  feci,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  a  mile.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  regions 
however,  Js  &aid  greatly  to  magnify  all  physical  appearances,  and  deceive 
the  observer  in  regard  to  the  size  of  objects. 

About  this  time  some  interesting  experiments  were  also  made 
respecting  the  temperature  of  water  at  different  depths.  A  bottle  well- 
corked,  was  fastened  to  the  sounding-Une,  and  was  let  down  450 
fathoms.  The  register  thermomctei'  was  also  fastened  to  the  line 
and  was  supposed  to  descend  a  distance  of  650  fathoms.  The  change  In 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  during  its  descent  w.is  from 
46*  to  40.5*,  and  it  stood  at  the  latter  point  when  taken  out  of  its  tin 
case.  The  temperature  of  the  water  brought  up  in  the  bottle  was  41* 
— being  half  a  degree  higher  at  450  than  at  650  fathoms;  and  4°  colder 
than  the  water  at  the  surface  which  was  45",  while  the  air  n-as  46". 
This  experiment  in  showing  the  water  to  be  colder  at  a  great  depth  than 
at  the  surface,  and  to  full  in  temperature  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  descent, 
was  in  accordance  with  observations  of  certain  other  voyagers  of  those 
seas,  but  Is  staled  by  Franklin  to  disagree  with  his  own  previous  experi- 
ments, in  which  he  had  always  found  the  water  at  the  surface  colder  than 
that  at  great  depth. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  ship  Prince  of  Wales  struck  violently  on 
a  reef  near  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The  rudder  was  displaced,  and  there 
bi'ing  now  no  way  of  guitUng  the  ship,  it  seemed  certain  to  founder. 
Recourse  to  tlie  tow-boats  was  thought  of,  but  these  would  be  tnsignift- 
cant  among  the  great  masses  of  ice,  and  the  thought  was  abandoned. 
Moreover,  the  shock  had  produced  a  rent  in  the  ship^s  bottom,  and  the 
water  poured  in  at  a  great  rate.  Another  shock,  experienced  soon  after, 
fortunately  restored  the  rudder  to  its  proper  pLice,  but  its  leak  was  still 
a  great  source  of  danger.  To  complete  the  distress  of  the  now  sinking 
ship,  the  gale  just  past  had  separated  her  from  her  associates,  and  errn 
in  case  of  the  last  extremity,  no  aid  could  be  exi>ecled  of  them.  The 
pumps  were  worked  all  the  time  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  the 
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water  in  the  hold.  Even  the  women  on  boartl,  bound  for  Che  Hu(3»on 
Bay  colonics  AKiisted,  and  as  Franklin  aAcrward  said,  their  example  did 
mnch  to  stimulate  the  crew.  At  Inst,  just  as  the  strenjjth  and  hope  of 
aUI  ucmcd  about  gone,  a  judicious  u?c  of  oakum  and  canviis  reduced  I  lie 
leak  lo  «uch  proportions  that  it  could  l>e  easily  controlled,  ami  the  Prinev 
of  Wales  was  enabled  to  rejoin  her  comrades  in  safety. 

On  the  I3lh  of  August  the  ships  landed  on  the  coast  of  Grecnlutu] 

(or  the  parpo*e  of  trading;  with  the  natives,  or  rather  of  allowing  ihc 

utivm  to  trade   with    them,  which   by  sisals  they  had   nhown  they 

were  anxioua  to  do.     The  Esquimaux  met  them  in  their  kayaks  and 

Bccnmpanied  them  to  the  loiid.     They  at  once  evinced  a  desire  to  barter, 

and  dUplayed  no  small  cunnin';  in  making  their  bargains,  Inking  care 

not  to  exhibit  too  many  articles  at  once.     Their  phncip.-]!  commoditits 

were  oil,  fLca-horsc  teeth,  whale  bone,  scaUkiu   dresses,  caps,  and  boot<t, 

deer  skiiu  and  horns  and  models  of  their  canoes;  and  they  rcccivcil  in 

exchange  ftmall  saws,  knives,  nails,  tin  kettles,  and    ncctlU-s.     It  is  dc- 

icribed  as  amu^ng   to  sec  the  exultation    ami   to   hear  the   sliouts  ami 

laughter  of  the  whole  party,  when  a  trade  was  made  by  any  one,  and  not 

a  little  ludicrous  to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  the  fortunate  per* 

•on  licked  each  article  with  his  tongue  on  receiving  it,  as  a  finish  to  the 

bargain,  and   a  sort  of  act  of  appropriation.     In   no  case  did  thcv  omit 

practice,  however  small  the  article;  the  needles  even,  passed  individ- 

ly  through  the  ceremony.     The  women  brought   imiUitions  ti{  men, 

women    and    nnimah,   carved    carefully   out  of  sea-hoi^c  teeth.     The 

dreiN>9  and  the  figures  of  the  animals  were  not  badly  executed,  but  there 

kceraed  to  Ik;  no  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  countenances,  and  most  nf 

the  figure*  were  without  eyes,  cars,  and  fingers,  to   moke  which  would 

probably  have   requirisd   more  delicate  instruments  than  any  which  they 

pOMcsMd. 

The  men  set  most  value  on  saws;  KttitenSwa'hai—'Xhc  name  by 
which  ihcy  distinguished  them,  being  a  constant  cry.  Knives  were  next 
la  otimation.  An  old  »word  was  traded  from  the  Eddystone,  and  the 
bum  of  joy  was  universal  when  the  happy  man  received  it. 

Taking  leave  of  their  Mongolian  friends,  the  vessels  sailed  away  for 
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Hudson^s  Bay,  for  it  was  by  this  route  that  the  pi^y  wrere  to  iirnve  vpoe 
ihc  field  of  their  investigations.  At  this  time  the  great  Uriiish  fur  com- 
panies were  flourishing,  and  in  the  height  of  iheir  prosperity.  Trading- 
post^  had  hccn  estabhahed  all  the  way  from  Canada  to  the  frozen  Ukoof 
the  north,  and  it  was  along  the  line  of  these  posts  that  the  party  hoped 
to  find  iissislancc  to  further  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage  The  pritt- 
cipal  companies  were  the  Northwestern  Company  and  the  HmUon  Baj 
Company,  the  previous  kindness  of  whose  agents  has  already  been  me* 
ttoned.  The  most  considerable  depot  of  British  trade  was  Fort  York, 
or  York  Factory*  as  it  was  then  called,  situated  on  the  Hayes  Rirei 
about  five  miles  from  its  month.  Remnants  of  the  old  fort  still  rcmoitt 
as  a  dim  reminder  of  that  primitive  industry. 

To  this  point,  then,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  haring^  parted  company 
from  the  other  ships,  took  her  course,  where  a  schooner  w^a»  to  be  fiir- 
nished  to  the  expedition,  and  where  Franklin  hoped  to  olitaiu  ad\'icc',  i»- 
slriichons,  and  n  native  interpreter.  Having  reached  York  Flat*,  where 
they  were  Heated  to  the  honor  of  a  salute,  the  next  step  was  to  suppi; 
themselves  for  their  northern  tour. 

Failing  to  find  any  Esquimaux  or  Indian  interpreters  here,  they  wot 
obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  having  one  sent  to  Lheni,or  of  picking  one  ^ 
on  the  Wiiy.  As  no  schooner  was  available,  the  l>est  hout  Ijt-lon^in^  to 
tht  Hudson  B.^y  Company  was  fitrcrl  out  for  them,  and  dulv  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  which  the  combined  experience  of  all  told  then 
the  occasion  would  require.  ^^| 

The  reader  would  not  thank  us  to  give  the  minute  tlctaiU  of  tt« 
journey,  nor  is  it  possible,  within  the  intended  scope  of  the  present  vol- 
ume, thus  to  enlarge  upon  unimjiortant  experiences.  Only  the  leading 
facts,  therefore,  and  such  of  the  salient  features  of  tlic  expedition  «s  tc  » 
possible  to  give  without  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  will  be  narrated. 

Hayes  River  was  ascended  to  its  source — the  confluence  of  the  Sham- 
matawa  and  Steel  Rivers.  The  latter  named  stream  and  Hill  River  were 
next  successively  ascended.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  these  strennrts  it 
was  necessary  to  walk  upon  the  bank  the  most  of  the  way,  and  haul  the 
boat,  with  its  load,  up  over  the  rushing  current.     At  this  rate  \h&\x  pn>- 
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2TC**  WW  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  liny,  and  even  thus  every  man  «»ank 
down  exhfliuted  at  nijjht.  Many  thrilling  episodes  mighi  he  related  of 
thb  ilow  and  tedious  journey.  At  one  lime,  on  the  hank  of  Hill  River, 
Fnwklin  was  su[x;nn tending  the  lrans|K>rtation  of  .supplies  over  »ioinc 
rspUs,  when  n  titr.itum  of  loose  rock  gave  way  under  his  feet,  and 
he  lud  the  mii^fortune  to  step  from  the  summit  where  he  was  standing, 
into  the  river  below  two  of  the  falls.  His  attempts  to  regain  the  bank 
were  ftir  a  long  lime  unavailing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  cxptwhtion  were 
Cited  tu  be  deprived  uf  its  gallant  leader.  The  rocks  within  his  reach 
were  worn  so  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water  that,  although  he 
oadc  desperate  efforts  to  stay  his  downward  course,  it  was  impossible. 
Fioally  he  graspcti  some  willows,  and  was  able  to  hold  on  until  some 
gentlemen  came  to  his  rescue  in  a  huai.  It  was  n  very  naiTow  escape, 
■0(1  an  experience  which  he  did  not  care  to  repeat. 

Wc  must  not  omit  to  mention  briefly  a  small  island  noticed  in  one 
of  thcwi  rivers,  which  is  ho  strongly  magnetic  as  to  render  a  common 
compaBS  entirely  useless  anywhere  in  the  range  of  its  influence.  Having 
been  previously  informed  of  its  existence^  they  watched  their  conipasses 
cmnfully,  and  found  that  they  were  affected  at  the  distance  of  three 
Inmdrcd  3'ards,  both  on  the  approach  to  and  departure  from  the  center  of 
the  inleL  On  ilccrcasing  the  distance  the  instruments  were  rendered 
entirely  powerlcHs,  and  upon  landing  it  was  evident  that  the  general 
tnagoctic  influence  was  entirely  overpowered  by  the  action  of  the  ore  in 
the  i&laod. 
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FnAX'Kl.rV'S    JOITRNBY     TO     FT.    CHIPKWYAN —  PROCURIHG      CUrPSS- 
SPRECII    OF    AN    INDIAN    ClUKP — THE    RESOimCHS    OF    THE    PAHTl 

START    FOR    THB    COPPEHMINK —  THE    C'ltlKK     RRFUSKS    TO  PftH 

CEBD  —  CAKOX     PARTY     SENT     TO    THE    COrPERMINK  A    PKOE* 

TUIAN    TRIP^RHTURN    OF    BOTH    PARTIES. 

Swampy  Lake,  Jiick  River — a\[  ihc  chain  of  rivers  and  lakcIcH  iq 
as  far  as  Ft.  Chi]>ewynn,were  slowly  and  with  difficulty  ascended.  Sow 
terrible  hanUhip*  were  cxperieitced.  It  wa*  neceiyiary,  for  a  considenU 
portion  of  the  tUstancc,  to  Ura<;  the  baaU  and  canoes,  and  to  cattv  h] 
land  this  bulk  of  supplies  over  the  "  portages,"  or  pl.ice«  vrhcre  th( 
rnpids  were  too  extensive  to  permit  of  navigation.  Those  who  tool 
upon  themselves  the  difficult  task  of  supplying  fresh  provt&ion<t  from  thi 
settlements,  traveled  thousands  of  miles  back  and  forth,  amtd  frightft 
daiigcri  from  threatening  famine,  from  unfriemny  native*,  and  from  ibl 
unfamiliarity  of  the  way.  The  miseries  endured  during  the  fir«  jounwi 
of  this  kind  are  said  to  he  so  great  that  nothing  could  induce  ihe  iutkm 
to  undertake  a  second  wliile  under  the  influence  of  present  pain.  Hi 
feels  his  frame  crushed  by  unaccountable  pressure;  he  dva^s  a  galRoj 
and  stubborn  weight,  at  his  feet,  and  his  track  is  marked  with  blood 
The  daz:!ling  scene  affords  him  no  rest  to  his  eye — no  object  to  liirtli 
his  attention  from  his  own  agonizing  sensations.  When  he  arises  frort 
sleep  half  his  body  sccnis  dead,  till  qi]ickene<l  into  feeling  by  the  irritattoi 
of  his  sores.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  no  evil  makes  an  impression  to 
cvancMMmt  as  pain.  He  soon  forgets  his  sufferings  when  once  removal 
from  them,  and  flt  each  future  journey  their  lecurrcncc  seems  to  b« 
attended  with  diminished  acutcncss. 

The  arrival  at  Ft.  Chipewyan,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  id> 

ventures  .and  hardships.     The   plan    was   now  to  journey    northward  U 
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't.  Providence  on  Grcitt  Slnvc  Lake;  to  build  a  lur^c  CRnoc^  suitable 
llbr   h-avcrsing    the  northern  rivers;    to   engage    Indiun  guides,  and   if 
possible,  Esi|uim:iux  interpreters;  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine, and  from  that  point  to  address  thentselves  to  the  particular  service 
[for  which  the  expedition  wja  planne<l,  viz.,  the  exploring-  of  the  Ameri- 
.  caa  coaitt  on  the  north,  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained. 

Their  pnncip:il  canoe,  when  completed,  was  thirty-four  feet  long,  four 
feci  wide  ill  the  middle,  and  about  two  feci  deep.  It  was  capiiblc  of 
carrying  about  a  ton  and  n  half,  including  the  weight  of  the  five  or  ^x 
men  necessary  to  man  it.  Besides  this  there  were  other  and  smaller  ca- 
noes, fitted  for  (he  more  rapid  and  eiLsy  conveyance  of  the  ofliccrs  and 
{guides.  The  agents  of  both  companies,  u\  the  meantime,  did  the  party 
Uie  greatest  courtesy  possible — furnishing  them  all  the  necessaries  they 
could  pj«sihly  s|>are,  aikI  showing  a  disposition  to  aid  ihcm  in  every 
vrnv  in  their  power.  Particularly  was  the  agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Company  useful  to  them  in  the  matter  of  procuring  guides  from  among 
the  ChijX'wyan  Indians.  This  was  of  necessity  a  matter  requiring 
the  utmost  caution.  It  w:is  necessary  to  take  every  possible  measure 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  getting 
out  of  them  all  tlie  aid  and  information  jjossible,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  safely;  for  among  the  northern  tribes  of  American  Indi:ui!i  the  least 
departure  from  truth  or  supposed  consistency  is  esteemed  a  {jositive 
breach  of  faith,  and  is  never  forgotten.  On  the  occasion  of  engaging 
guides  at  this  litnc,  the  chief  of  the  party  interviewed  advances!  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  began  his  harangue,  whicli  Franklin  undei-stood 
had  been  several  days  in  preparing.  This  chief  proved  to  be  a  shrewd, 
penetrating  man,  and  left  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
part}'  as  lo  his  intellectual  qualities.  He  began  by  stating  that  he  was 
glad  so  powerful  a  chief  froi^  among  the  pale-faces  had  come  among 
them,  and  assured  him  that  the  Intlians  lovetl  those  whose  purpose  it  wns 
t(i  assist  them,  lie  said  that  when  the  party  first  arrived  he  was  greatly 
disappointed;  for  he  had  heard  there  Wiis  among  them  a  mighty  medi- 
cine man  who  possessed  the  jiower  of  restoring  to  life  the  dead  and  de- 
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parted ;  imtl  he  had  fell  so  great  delight  \\\  the  prospect  of 
with  his  friciidii,  that  his  sorrow  hi  finding  himself  mistaken 
be  dc^ribcd.  He  was  ready,  however,  to  assist  the  new  comen 
whatever  reasonable  enterprise  ihcy  might  engage.  He  cloud  hi 
speech  hy  demanding  to  know  minutely  the  object  of  the  advcnionn 
and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

In  his  reply  Frankhn  took  pains  to  assure  him  that  their  ptxfpow 
nothing  but  good;  that  they  saw  the  difficulty  under  which  their 
brethren  labored,  and  that  he  hoped  hy  becoming  more  familiar  will 
the  coast  and  the  wilds  of  the  north,  to  be  able  to  relieve  not  only  thd 
cmharrfissmciUs  but  those  of  all  the  inhabitants.  He  informed  them  Ihi 
he  came  from  the  greatest  chief  in  the  world,  who  wus  ulso  the  wki 
eign  of  the  compaciies  with  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  trading.  H 
further  warned  them  of  the  folly  of  making  war  with  the  Esqutmao 
and  promised  them,  in  case  of  faithful  service,  a  reward  of  clotl),  bead 
and  useful  impIeincnU  of  iron. 

The  chief  admitted  that  his  tribe  had  made  war  upon  the  Eaqi 
maux,  but  promised  to  desist;  recommending,  however,   that  their  i 
vances  toward  them  should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution ;  ai 
signified  at  last  their  willingness  to  accompany  the  party  and  co-opd 
ate  with  them  in  every  particular. 

An  agreement  having  thus  been  arrived  at  with  the  Indians,  di 
expedition  at  once  prepared  to  set  out.  The  Indians  were  6cnt 
ahead,  ami  were  to  encamp  upon  the  Yellow  Knife,  a  small  stita 
whose  .Tsccnt  lay  in  their  way;  while  the  residue  of  the  party  were 
pack  the  provisions  and  supplies.  This  process  could  not  be  goa 
through  with  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  as  they  were  in  the  bah^ 
continually  begging  for  everything  they  saw.  The  store  consisted 
two  barrels  of  gtmpowdcr,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  ball  and  Mnd 
shot,  four  fowling  pieces,  a  ft^w  old  trading  ^uns,  eight  pistols,  tvrentr 
four  Indian  ilaggers,  some  p,ickages  of  knives,  chisels,  .ixcs,  nails, 
fastenings  for  a  boat,  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  some  blankets,  needles.  Ink 
ing-glasscs,  and  l>cads;  together  with  nine  fishing-nets  of  diflcrcnt 
The  provisions  included  two  casks  uf  flour,  two  hundred  dried  reiodtti 
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hSQpies.,  some  dried  mooM  meatf  portable  soup,  and  arrow-rool  sufltcicnt 
in  Ihc  whole  for  Icii  days'  consunipliori,  liesidtw  two  cases  of  ch*x'oliite, 
and  two  canisters  of  tea.  The  party  now  consistcil  of  twurity-eiyhl  per- 
■ODS,  including  the  wives  of  three  of  the  Canadian  vnyajifcrs  who  had 
lieen  engaged  at  Ft.  York.  It  had  been  decided  best  to  take  the  women, 
jtt  they  mi^ht  be  useful  in  the  making  of  shoes  and  clothiitg,  in  car- 
tag  for  the  sick,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Over  a  year  had  now  been  consumed  in  reaching  their  present  posi- 
tion. On  the  2d  of  August,  iSso,  the  whole  party,  includuig  the  In- 
diins,  began  the  ascent  of  the  Yellow  Knife.  The  prospect  of  reaching 
the  Coppermine  that  scawn,  and  of  exploring  a  portion  of  country  hith- 
erto untroil  by  white  men,  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  elation  to  tiie 
party,  and  the  start  was  made  in  high  spirits.  The  character  of  the  rivers, 
whose  course  it  wax  ncce«$ary  for  them  to  traverse,  was  such  (hat  frc- 
qtKdt  portagcsT  transporting  of  the  boats  and  larJing  above  the  rapidn 
by  land,  yfxs  the  only  method  of  procwhirc.  Great  care  wa.*!  t.ikcn  from 
time  to  time  to  replenish  their  stock  of  provisions  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  lakes,  and  by  means  of  the  rifles  of  the  hunters.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  journey,  made  longer  by  the  necessarily  slow  progress,  be- 
ciiDC  so  tiresome,  that  the  party  ^ufTert^d  much  from  fatigue  and  lack  of 
fi)od.  They  were  at  last  reduced  to  such  straits  that  the  Canadian  voy- 
^^en  absolutely  refused  to  go  farther,  unless  more  food  were  at  once  is- 
•tusd  to  them.  Franklin  took  occasion  here  to  warn  them  that  in  case 
■ay  of  them  should  <lescn  or  refa-ie  to  accompiiny  the  ex[x^ition,  he 
would  certainly  cause  severe  punishment  to  be  inflicted  ui»n  them;  and 
jsve  them  a  thorough  admonition  not  to  further  hinder  .the  progress  of 
the  psrty.  This  discussion  had  the  desired  cfTect,  and  thereafter  the 
Csnadian*  were  models  of  endurance  and  faithfulness.  The  hunters,  in 
the  meantime,  became  more  successful ;  fish  wa*  more  abundant;  and  the 
•pint*  of  t!ic  party  being  raised  by  the  prospect  of  plenty  of  food,  some 
iBttanoe  was  completed  in  the  mmt  cheerftil  manner  possible. 

But  A  new  difficulty  arose  which  efTectually  thwarted  the  purpose  of 
the  leader  to  approach  the  seaboard  this  season.  On  the  35th  of  August, 
the  pirty  having  advanced  some  five  hundred  miles  from  Ft.  Chipewyan, 
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and  beinpf  fttill  some  distance  from  the  Coppermine,  slig'ht  evideiico  oi 
wtnlcr  bugan  to  ;ippcar.  The  Hlllc  pools  of  water  by  the  river  side  wnt 
frozen  over  luid  the  vej^ation  showed  al^iis  of  hiiviiig  been  a^cted  liy 
the  frost.  These  signs  soon  passed  away  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  ami 
would  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  the  Indi.-)n  chief  abruptly  declared 
tliat  he  itnd  his  buiitei's  would  go  no  further.  He  said  thut  it  would  be 
a  usclcsR  sacrilicc  of  life  to  attempt  to  go  so  far  north  in  the  winter 
months;  that  geese  had  been  seen  flying  south,  and  that  winter  wouU 
speedily  be  upon  them.  Franklin  replietl  to  this  that  he  had  instruments 
which  tnl<l  the  state  of  the  air,  and  by  which  they  cnnld  predict  tbc 
weather  beforehand;  and  that  be  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the  mater 
to  be  so  near  at  hand  as  the  chief  apprehended.  He  ali^o  told  him  tlul 
they  should  at  least  reach  the  river,  in  order  to  take  observatious  «  t» 
its  size,  depth,  and  the  character  and  quantity  of  timber  upon  it*  banltw 
He  informed  tbc  chief,  moreover,  that  an  eclipse  was  soon  to  take  places 
and  that  it  could  be  much  mure  favorably  witnessed  from  the  latitude  of 
the  Coppermine.  These  remarks,  however,  liad  no  effect  upon  tbc  d»c4 
who  continued:  **  If  afler  all  that  I  have  said  you  are  determined  le 
sacrifio.'  your  life  and  the  lives  of  your  crew,  some  <if  my  vouug  dcfl 
shall  go  witli  ynu;  for  it  Nhall  not  be  ^aid  that  we  led  you  hither  and 
left  yon  to  perish  alone.  But  if  they  go,  I  and  my  friends  will  from  tht 
day  they  dcpiut  mourn  them  as  dead."  Finding  the  chief  still  averse  lo 
going  on,  and  fearing  a  rupture  with  the  Indtnns,  which  would  be  ditat- 
trous  to  them  in  their  j^reiit  need  of  guidance,  Franklin  determined  rr- 
luctantly  to  encimp  there  for  the  winter.  This  arrangement  complcteljr 
satisfied  the  chief,  who  now  renewed  his  profesuons  of  loyalty  to  the 
expedition. 

Afler  a  consultation  with  the  officers  it  was  decided  to  send  fl  ptftj 
to  the  Coppermine,  to  ascertain  its  distance  and  size.  When  tha  pliii 
was  commnnicatcfl  to  the  chief  he  readily  concurred,  and  oflcrcti  tn  Mod 
some  of  his  hunters  to  procure  food  for  them.  Mr.  Back  and  Mr. 
Hood,  who  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  were  cboAcntP 
tnkc  charge  of  tbc  party.  An  Esquimaux  interpreter  having  been  intlic 
meantinie  secured,  he,  with  one  Indian  as  guide,  and  eight  Canadian  roy* 
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agen,  confttitiiteil  their  attendance;  fitUKl  up  with  canoes,  nitd 
ill  the  most  comfortable  manner  possible  under  the  circutn.<tancef>,  thrBf 
set  out  towanl  the  last  of  August  Franklin's  regard  for  hi*  men,  and  hti 
wisdom  in  plunniiti;,  arc  ulikc  seen  in  his  instructions  to  the  party.  They 
were  lo  proceed  as  far  jis  the  Coppermine,  and  if  the  weather  was  not 
too  threatening,  to  embark  upon  it  and  descend  it  for  scitne  distance,  the 
object  Iwing  lo  gain  more  definite  knawle<Ige  of  its  rapidity  ami  the  l*sl 
method  of  navigating  it.  In  no  case,  however,  were  they  to  gx»  so  fiu 
not  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  return;  and  if  the  water  proved  accold 
u  40"  they  were  to  return  at  uncc,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  canocit  mlgix 
be  frozen  in,  thus  compelling  them  to  return  a  long  distance  on  fooL 

The  portion  of  the  party  that  remained  immediately  prepared  to  c»- 
tafaltHh  permanent  winter  quarters  at  the  spot  where  they  were  en* 
camped.  Huts  were  made,  which  in  addition  to  the  tents,  were  to  senre 
as  shelter.  The  flesh  and  skins  of  animah  were  ufathcrcd  to  serve  as 
food  and  clothing  which  the  Canadian  women  were  busy  in  preparing; 
and  the  barren,  deserted  plain  presented,  this  winter  at  least,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bustling,  thriving  village.  Here,  in  the  reach  of  hostile  natives, 
and  greeted  nightly  by  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  in  a  latitwle  »' 
north  of  where  they  were  accustomed  to  spend  the  winter,  these  hanJj 
pieu  made  ready  to  endure  six  months  of  the  northern  blast.  This 
was  fitly  termed  Ft.  Enterprise. 

Shortly  after  the  party  above  referred  to  had  been  dispatched*  Frank- 
lin and  Dr.  Richardson  dcddeil  to  take  a  pedestrian  trip  to  the  nearrst 
point  of  the  Coppermine.  They  started  oQ'on  this  daring  project  accom- 
panied by  three  attendants,  carrying  camp  kettles  and  provisions.  Their 
guides  led  them  from  the  top  of  one  hill  to  the  top  of  another  in  as  &- 
rect  n  course  as  the  numerous  lakes  with  which  the  country  is  inter* 
spersed,  would  permit.  At  noon  of  the  first  day  a  remarkable  rock  with 
precipitous  sides  was  reached,  named  by  the  InditOns  Dog-rib  Rock,  from 
a  ferocious  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  north  and  west.  The  lati- 
tude of  this  place  was  observed  to  be  64®  34'.  They  were  now  tnv- 
eling  through  n  country  almost  destitute  of  vegetation  or  animal  life. 
One  of  the  gtiidcs  killcil  a  reindeer,  and  offered  the  rest  of  the  party,  as 
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a  great  treat,  the  raw  niHrrow  from  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal,  of  which 
all  but  FrHnklin  jwirttxik.  He,  too,  however,  afterward  contiucrcd  his 
faAtidiniiK  nppeliic  and  prououncetl  it  delicious. 

Tlic  small  quantity  oj'  hedclothing  brought  with  them,  induced  mo«t 
of  the  party  to  sleep  without  undressing.  Old  Kcs  Karrah,  the  Indian 
guide,  followed  a  difTcreiit  plan,  lie  stripped  himself  to  the  skin,  and 
liaviu;;  loaste*!  himself  over  the  embers  of  the  fire  fur  a  short  time,  crept 
under  hi>  deerskin  and  raijs,  previously  spread  out,  and  coilcfi  himself  up 
in  a  circular  form,  and  was  sound  asleep  almost  instantly.  So  the  journey 
to  the  Copjwrmine  continued,  the  travelers  »omctimex  lying,  and  wime- 
times  sitting  down  to  sleep  at  night,  according  to  the  accommodations 
which  ihc  rough  ground  aflunlcil.  The  fall  of  snow  w.is  almost  constant; 
and,  hindered  and  perplexed  by  this,  and  by  »praincd  and  swollen  ankles, 
the  tittle  band  were  well  nigh  exhausted  when  at  last  they  arrived  once 
more  at  Fl  Enterprise.     They  had  walked  about  150  miles. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  winter  quarters  they  found  that  the  parly, 
headed  by  Uack  aiul  Hood,  had  preceded  them  by  several  days.  This 
pjirty  hail  reached  the  shores  of  Point  Lake,  through  which  the  Copper- 
mine River  flows,  on  the  first  f\^  .September.  They  proceeded  along  its 
shores  wcstwani,  round  a  mountainous  promontory,  and  perceiving  the 
course  of  the  lake  to  Ik;  northwest,  they  encam|>cd  near  some  pines,  and 
enjoyed  their  first  gooil  fire  since  they  left. 

The  principal  object  of  their  investigation,  now,  was  to  discover 
whether  any  arm  of  the  lake  branched  nearer  the  fort  than  that  upon 
which  they  had  fallen,  to  which  the  transport  of  their  goods  might  be 
made  the  following  spring.  Having  satisfied  themselves  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mountains  that  further  cxaminalion  on  the  west  was  need- 
less, they  then  proceeded  eastwnni  until  the  6th.  Not  finding  any  part  of 
the  lake  nearer,  they  encamped  to  observe  the  eclipse  which  was  to  occur 
on  that  d.ay,  but  a  violent  snowstorm  ob«icurinp  that  phenomenon,  they 
retraced  their  steps  toward  the  fort,  where  they  arrived  the  day  after 
the  other  party  had  set  out. 

Thus  closed  the  voyages  of  1S20,  the  expedition  h.-ivtng  traveled 
fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  since  leaving  Ft.  York  in  Sept.,  1S19. 
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JOUHNKV   TO  THE    COPPERMINE — VISIT    TO   THE    COPPKU    MOUXTAINS^ 
CURIOUS    ADVENTURE    OF    DR.  RICHARDSON — EMUARK.tNG    OK    T11K 

POLAR    OCKAN PT.    TUKNAGAIN THE     RETURN TEKKIRLS    SUP- 

FKRIN(;s    OF    THE     PARTY  —  UH.    KICHAKDSON     Itl^jiKS    HIS    UIVU   TO 
SAVE    THE    PARTY — ARRIVAL    AT    FT.    BNTERPRISfi. 

In  the  summer  of  1821  the  party  again  set  out  for  the  Coppermtw, 
which  was  rciichcd,  wilhoul  jiccidcnl  or  ndvcnturc  of  note,  in  the  tnrjcr 
part  of  June.  The  time  hml  now  come  when  they  were  to  rcalixe  the 
fulfillment  of  their  chcri*.hctl  project,  and  they  «oon  enibarkcU  upon  tbc 
river  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  Polar  Ocean.  During  the  joumcr 
ilowu  ihe  Coppermine  the  Tndinns  were  invjiliizihlc  In  procurinj^  food  for 
the  p.Trty,  hy  their  skill  in  hunting.  For  this  service  they  con^wntcd  10 
take  notes  on  the  Northwestern  Company,  payable  at  Ft,  Chipewvan, 
an  order  hiiving  also  been  drawn  for  a  small  amount  of  clothing  ib  an 
additional  present.  This  method  of  reimbursing  them  was  rcsoned  to 
because  thot.e  articles  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  I>c  paid  were 
growing  scanty,  and  it  was  desired  to  rctnlii  ihcin  for  trade  with  the 
E>>qnimaux. 

As  the  party  descended,  the  river  gradually  became  contracted  be- 
tween tofly  banks  to  about  one  himdred  and  twenty  yard;*  in  width,  and 
the  curtcnt  became  rapid  in  prQ|}ortion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  stream. 
About  the  middle  of  July  they  arrived  at  some  rapids  which  had  been 
the  theme  of  discourse  among  the  Indians  for  several  days  previous  ^n^ 
which  had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  impassable  for  ennoes.  The 
river  here  was  found  to  descend  for  three-quarters  of  :i  mile  in  a  deep  but 
narrow  and  crowded  channel,  which  it  hail  cut  through  the  fool  of  a  hill 
five  or  six  humlred  feet  in   height.     It  ik  confined  between  |}er]>ciidicuUr 

difls,  resembling  artificial  stone  walls,  varying  in  height  from   cightj  to 
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one  hundred  feet,  on  which  lies  n  masK  of  fine  !>and.  The  body  nf  th 
river  jjcnt  up  within  this  narrow  chusni,da.shvd  furioiis.ly  jround  the  pro- 
jecting rocky  columns,  aiul  discharged  itself  at  the  northern  extremity  in 
a  sheet  of  founi.  It  ih  probable  that  the  Indians  :n  ix-ality  knew  litlle  of 
these  rapids;  for  the  canoes  when  lightened  of  their  burden  ran  tlu'ough 
this  defile  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

In  the  course  of  the  descent  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Copper  Moun- 
tains. To  these  hills  the  Copper  Indians,  and,  it  was  reported,  the  Es- 
quimaux also,  were  accustomed  to  come  and  search  for  this  metal,  of 
which,  when  found  in  a  free  state,  they  could  make  vanou»  useful  arti- 
cle*. Hut  the  impracticability  of  navigating  this  river  from  its  source, 
and  the  absence  of"  material  for  making  nivd  operating  a  smelter,  proved 
to  Franklin  and  his  men  that  any  considerable  mercantile  «ipeculation  in 
this  enterprise  was  im]X>5siblc. 

As  the  Esquimaux  country  was  approached,  the  expedition  advancc<I 
with  great  caution,  to  prevent  any  serious  collision  of  the  red  men  with 
their  Mongolian  neighbors.  Constant  watches  were  kept  clay  and  night, 
and  the  officers  cheeiAilly  took  their  tum<i  with  the  rest  in  this  duty.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasiojis  that  Dr.  Richardson,  the  surgeon  of  the 
party,  met  with  the  following  curious  adventure ;  '*  One  night,  while  on 
the  first  watch,  he  bad  seated  himself  on  a  hill  overhaaging  the  river; 
his  thoughts  were  (wssibly  occupied  with  far  distant  scenes,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  mi  indistinct  noise  behind  hiin^and,  on  looking  round,  ^aw 
that  nine  white  wolves  had  arranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
round  him,  and  were  advancing  apparently  with  the  intention  of  driving 
him  into  the  river.  lie  hatl  his  gun  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  dare  fire  for 
fear  of  alarming  any  Esquimaux  who  might  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
Upon  his  rising  they  halted,  and  when  he  advanced  toward  them  in  a 
menacing  manner,  they  at  once  made  way  for  his  passage  down  to  the 
tents;' 

Hi    *  •'  tlic  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  the  journey  of  cxplor- 

al  return  to  the  west  and  south,  was  one 

»ble  sufTcrings,  hardships,  and  privations. 

fifteen  days'  provisions  on  boani,  they 
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embarked  upon  ihc  open  sea,  intending*  if  possible,  to  reach  Repulse 
Bty,  n  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  hnndrwl  miles  to  the  east.  But  they 
moouutcrcd  frightful  storms.  Their  boats  were  badly  shatlcrctlf  and 
(heir  provisions,  to  which  they  liad  been  unable  to  add  any  amount^ 
were  almost  gone.  The  crew  complained  bitterly,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  climAX  of  discourage  men  l  had  been  reached  when  their  best 
boat  MUik;  the  crew,  and  what  scanty  supplies  they  hntl,  narrowly  esc;ip- 
ing  destruction.  Accordingly,  when  they  rcachc<l  a  place,  now  pcrti- 
nentlj  called  **  Point  Tumagain,^'  it  was  decided  to  steer  westward  at 
once,  lo  Arctic  Sound,  and  by  ascending  Hood's  River,  to  gaiti  once 
more  the  interior.  Thence  they  sought  to  reach  I'oint  Lake  and  Ft, 
Entcrpritte,  their  previous  winter  quarters.  The  prospect  was  discourag- 
ing in  the  extreme,  for  winter  Hcemed  to  be  alre:uly  netting  in.  The 
hunter»  found  no  game,  and  their  stock  of  pemmicun  was  exceedingly 
limiied.  In  spite  of  the  threatening  weather,*  their  dil.-tpidated  cunocs 
and  exhausted  larder,  they  managc^l  to  push  on  till  at  la-tt  they  entered 
Uood'»  River. 

The  Canadians  could  not  restrain  their  joy  at  having  turned  their 
bikcka  on  the  sea,  and  they  spent  the  first  evening  in  talking  over  their 
past  adventures  with  much  humor  and  no  little  exaggeration.  They  had 
displayed  great  courage  in  encountering  the  danger*  uf  the  sea,  magni- 
fied to  ihcm  by  their  novelty.  The  poor  Frenchmen,  no  doubt,  found  a 
ling  difference  between  the  frozen  plains  of  the  North,  and  the 
riaeyards  of  their  "Sunny  France,"  which  some  of  thera,  perhaps, 
tcmrmhcrcd. 

After  remodeling  two  cuioes  from  the  remains  of  the  old  ones,  which 
had  been  rcndcrtHl  almost  ut>cless  they  proceeded  on  foot  from  near  the 
mouth  of  HoodS  River  toward  Point  Lake,  150  miles  distant,  and  as  will 
br  rcmcmhrrcti,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ft.  Enterprise.  It  is  impossible 
to  dcacribe  the  sufTLTings  of  the  exhausted  crew  from  this  point.  They 
Ind  kctfrccly  set  out  when  a  liewiidcnng  snowstorm  arose  which  so  em- 
bamMKd  thnr  progress  that  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  for  several 
day*.  When  at  last  the  storm  ahatetl,  and  they  attempted  to  advance, 
rranklin  fainted  from  hunger  and  sudden  exposure,     lie  sn«in  revival. 
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linwcver,  by  tnkinp  a  ftmnU  qiinniity  "''  portaMc  soup,  prc«cd 
by  ihc  kindnc&s  of  the  nicii.  So,  with  their  wet  g^armcnls  frccxin;  |o 
their  b:(ck.s,  nnd  limbs  tottering  from  !*hccr  uxhauRtiOii,  they  went  not' 
crably  nn.  The  men  who  carrieil  the  canoes  were  often  blown 
over,  and  at  one  uf  these  times  the  best  canoe  was.  broken  in  |»eca» 
This  was  soon  utilized  by  mnkinf;  a  fire  of  it  to  cook  the  litllc  rvmainbg 
soup  iiiiil  arrow  root.  The  only  source  of  sul>sislcnce  left  them  was  the 
trife-de-^oche^  a  species  of  lichen  which  grows  upon  the  rockx  or  frozcik 
earth.  This  although  it  served  to  keep  life  in  ihem,  >vas  debiltlann:; 
and  unwholesome.  An  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which  shows  thai 
even  in  tircumstances  as  trying  as  those  wliich  wc  huvc  tiesi<:ribcd»  the 
utmost  generosity  and  dislnterestcihicss  may  be  shown.  One  day,  as  the 
officers  stood  shivering  around  a  small  fire,  and  sufTering  Intensely  iron 
the  ]}anxs  of  hunger,  PerniuU,  n  Canadian,  produced  n  sniall  amoant  (•( 
meat  which  he  had  saved' from  his  own  allowance,  and  presented  eadl 
of  them  with  h  piece  of  pemmican.  '*  ll  was  received/*  says  FrankEn^ 
**with  great  tliaukfulncsts  and  such  an  inslnnce  of  &elf-deiiial  nnd  kiiid- 
nesK  fdled  our  eyes  with  tears." 

At  lenji^th  they  reached  a  branch  of  the  Coppermine,  of  Mich  gnat  ' 
width  and  nipidi'ly  that  it  could  not  Ik:  crossed  as  readily  as  the  smaller 
streams  which  they  hatl  been  in  the  habit  of  fording  tlaily.  A  raft  ttad  I" 
be  made,  whose  construction,  in  their  present  weakened  state,  occttpinU 
several  days.  What  was  their  disappointment  and  chugiin  to  6nd  ihat 
their  new  transport  was  useless;  tlicy  could  not  get  it  across  the  river, 
Another  exhibiiioti  uf  self-siicrificc  was  then  made.  Dr.  Richonboa 
vnluntevreiJ  to  make  the  attempt  to  swim  across  the  river,  carrying  with 
hjm  n  line,  by  which  the  raft  coidd  be  drawn  across. 

He  launched  into  the  stream  with  the  line  around  his  waist;  but  when 
he  had  got  witliin  a  short  <listancc  of  the  opfwsite  bank,  his  nrmii  bcaune 


numbed  with  cold,  and  he  lost  the  |jowcr  of  moving  them.  Still  he  per- 
severed, and,  turning  on  bis  back,  had  nearly  g.-iinctl  the  oppnsiic*  shore. 
when  his  legs,  too,  l>ecame  powerless,  and  to  the  infinite  alarm  of  hi» 
comrades  on  shore,  he  began  to  siiik.  They  in>itatitly  Imuled  upon  the 
line  and  he  cnme  ii]]nn  the  surface,  and  was  gradually  drawn    ashore  in 


an  almost  lifeless  sUitc.  Being  rolleil  up  in  blankets,  he  was  placed 
fore  a  good  fire  of  willows,  and  fortunately  was  just  able  to  speak' 
enough  to  give  some  slight  directions  respecting  the  manner  of  Ircaling 
him.  He  recovered  strength  after  a  lime,  and  in  the  evening  wiis  able 
to  be  removed  to  his  tent.  It  was  then  found  that  his  whole  left  side 
was  deprived  of  feeling,  tn  consequence  of  sudden  exposure  to  too  great 
heat.  He  did  not  recover  from  this  until  the  following  summer.  What 
all  felt,  upon  seeing  the  skeleton  shown  by  the  doctor  wlien  he  stripjied, 
cannot  be  told  in  wonts.  His  condition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rost,  may 
be  best  explained  by  an  extract  from  his  own  journal: 

"It  may  be  w'orthy  of  remark,  that  I  should  have  had  little  hesitation 
in  any  former  j>ciicMl  of  my  life  at  plunging  into  water, — even  below  38' 
Fnhrcnhcit;  but  at  this  time  I  was  reduced  almost  to  n  skeleton,  and  like 
the  rest  of  the  party,  suffered  from  degrees  of  cold  that  would  have  been 
disregardi'<I  in  health  and  vigor.  During  the  whole  of  our  march,  we 
experienced  that  no  quantity  of  clothing  would  keep  us  warm  while  we 
faMctl ;  but  on  those  occasions  on  which  we  were  enabled  to  go  to  lied 
with  full  stom.ichs,  we  passed  the  night  in  a  waim  and  comfoitable 
manner." 

The  river  was  at  last  crossed,  but  a  great  depression  nf  spirits  existed 
in  the  case  of  every  one.  Hood,  Richardson,  and  Back,  were  all  lame 
and  weak.  The  vaya^curs  were  somewhat  more  vigorous,  but  did  not 
hope  (o  come  out  of  the  wilderness  alive.  Finally,  Franklin  and  eight 
men  decided  to  push  on  toward  Ft.  Enterjjrisc.  Three  of  these  died 
almost  at  once.  Franklin  succeeded  in  reaching  llic  bou&c,  but  found 
neither  occnixints  nor  pi'ovisions,  Tn  eighteen  days  Rack  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson ctme  up.  Hood  had  set  out  with  a  party  of  three  Canadians  and 
one  Indian.  A  short  time  after  his  body  was  found  with  evidences  that 
he  had  been  mur<lcred.  The  three  Canadians  were  never  seen  again. 
As  Michel,  the  Indian  guide,  remained  strong  and  vigorous,  it  was 
thought  he  had  murdered  the  i*est  of  the  party  and  ft-asted  upon  their 
bodicH.  As  soon  as  this  suspitaon  was  cunfirme<l  he  was  promptly  shot 
by  Dr.  Richardson.  A  partridge,  killed  by  Hepburn,  was  all  the  meat 
that  I*"  **^e"  at  the  Fort  had  tasted  fnr  six  weeks.     Parts 
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of  ifieir  bootfl  aiid  clothing  had  been  consumed  during  the  marchf  and 
«oup  m.idc  out  of  old  hunc^  and  skin  \vn%  considered  :i  htxury. 

Help  ami  supplies  nl  hust  urrivcil,  hut  nut  until  several  marc  of  tlic 
unfonunatc  purty  had  perished.  The  hardships  of  the  sunivor^,  how- 
ever, were  now  over.  Communication  could  now  be  had  with  the  |wsts 
of  ihc  fur  companies,  and  the  persons  cmpluycd  at  these  points  were  eon- 
ftninn)  to  the  greatest  kindness  poxttih'ic  when  they  ^iw  the  piti:i)i]e 
coodition  of  the  unfortunate  crew.  The  Canadians  were  sent  home 
«t  oner,  being  paid  in  orders  upon  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  officer*  of  ihc  party  were  obliged  to  remain  some  time  at  one  of  the 
ibrt*  before  they  were  able  to  travel  far.  Their  feet  and  Itmhs  were 
nrollcn,  digestion  and  assimilation  were  impaired,  and  racking  rheuni.n> 
tism  was  common  from  the  severe  and  prolonged  exposure.  Through 
Ute  kindness  of  the  company's  .tgcnts,  their  hf;:ilth  was  at  last  restored, 
mad  they  proceeded  to  England,  where  they  arrived  safely  in  the  sum- 
mer of  iSz2 — with  the  exception  of  the  gallant  Hood,  whose  fate  we 
have  related  above. 

Thus  terminated  Franklin's  first  voyage,  being  ns  far  as  possible  n 
fiuthfttl  execution  of  the  plan,  as  it  hoA  already  been  communicat»l  to 
the  reader. 

An  accnunt  rif  the  next  voyage  of  this  gallant  explorer  will  Ik;  given 
m  a  following  chiiptcr. 
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RtrSSIAM    ARCTIC    VOYACHS — LAPTEW    BROTHERS FAILURE    OF   SCllA- 

LAROW — REMAINS   OF    MAMMOTH — ARCTIC   VOVAOCS    OF  BILLINGS 

PLfVDERKD    RV    NATtVKS I-REQrEXCV    OF    ANIMAL    REMAINS 

— KOTZKBUK's    voyage — UMWELCOME    HOSPITALITY — A    CNIQUE 
ISLAND. 

Our  lost  reference  to  Rut^sJan  Arctic  cxploratian  was  nn  nccount  of 
the  final  voyage  of  Bchring  !n  1 74 1.  Bui  little  was  afterward  done  by 
the  Russians  \n  the  way  (^f  orgaiiizeil  efToji  !ii  thh  direction,  until  the 
period  at  which  wc  have  now  arrived.  The  whole  of  the  Arctic  coast  of 
RuMtifl,  including  Sibcrln^  had,  however,  been  di&covered  piecemeal  by 
fur  traders  and  adventurers.  "These  skins,"  says  fi  Russian  writer, 
"were  the  golden  flcccL-  of  lliojie  days  imd  of  those  regions,  and  tempted 
not  only  Cossacks  and  fur-hunters  lo  brave  the  severest  hardships,  but 
even  induced  persons  of  much  higher  rank  lu  leave  their  families  and 
abandon  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  order  to  pliin^e  into  the  fearful  «nd 
unknown  wildernesses  of  Siberia  in  the  hope  of  enriching  ihcmselvcs  by 
this  trade.  It  is  to  thi-  credit  uf  the  natimial  character,  howe\er,  that 
their  desire  of  gain  never  diove  them  to  the  atrociiies  of  ivhich  the  gold^ 
seeking  conquci'oi's  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  guilty/^ 

Thus  gr.iduatly  had  been   exploretl   lwi>fif\hs   of  the  whole  Ar^. 
coast,    from  the  White   Sea  to  Behiing's   Strait,     Piece  by  piece,   » 
had  a  great  portion,  if  not  all  of  it,  been  surveyed  by  orders  of  the 
ernmciit;  and  much  valuable  ijiformation  in  relation  to  the  country  ^^^  j  • 
various  aboriginal  tribes  had  been  gleaned  and  collected  through  nir  •  1 
and  private  adventuren;.     At  the   very  date  nf  Behrii-v^^  vava&      ih 
J>rothers  Laptcw  were  winning  distinction  us  explorer^  \^  ^y^^^  rccions. 

-w,  in  May,   1741,  saile^V   vV,,x\>vi  Ta.miit 
«rtained  t..  ho  u.  laUvv^A.  ^c''  i<i'.    He 
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lici^n  ciigu*;cd  since  1739  in  exploring  the  coast  west  of  the  Lcoa, 
iving  hocn   appn'mted  to  siiccceil  L'rontschischtscht-w,  who  had  tiied  in 
lin  to  double  Iht!  icy  cape  of  Taimur  Peninsula,  ;intl  had  Iiccii  employed 
cxploriii;^  those  iiihofipitjhiu  shores  Mtice   1734.     Dimitri  L;iplc-w  had 
sn  similarly  engujfed  farther  to  the  east  since  1736.     Having  doubled 
Sviiitoi  No»  of  Siberia,  he  sjient  his  flrst  winter  on  the  liiLlt«^irkii 
Liver,  .iboul  ten  de-jrecs   farther  east,  and  in  lutitutle  71°.     Proceeding 
icncc  he  cxamincil  and  surveyed  (he  coiist  ami  the  Bear  Islands,  winter- 
on  the  Kolyina  River. 

He  Imd  been  preceded  in  those  regions   by  Paulusky,  in    1731.    For 
fo  successive  seasons  Laptew  now  labored  in  vain  lo  double  Baranuw 
[,ocks  and  returned  at  length  to  lakoubtk   in   17.1.3,  after  ^  sojourn  of 
[seven  yeais  un  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,     in    175S   Schalarow,  a 
merchant  of  lakout&k,  sailed  from  the  Ynna  River,  in  a  vessel  huiU  at 
[hii  own  expense,  and  succeeded  in  doubling  the   Baranow  Rock?),  but 
Jailed  to  make  Cape  Schelagskoi.     Again  he  tried  and  again  was  driven 
,back  from  that  icy  goal  of  his  ambition;  and  the  third -time,  in  1760, 
[fin  crc^v  refused  10  support  him.     In   1763  Sergeant   Andrcjew,  a  Cos- 
:k,  who  had  been  on  the  Indtgirka  and  the  Bear  Islands,  reported 
['that  he  had  discovered,  t'.iirly  railed  north  of  the.  mouth  of  the  Krestovoi, 
in  the  cstunry  of  the  Kolymu,  a  group  of  inhabited  islands,  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  fort,  and  traces  of  a  large  population   at  some   previous  lime. 
[In    1 76.1  .Schalarow  startcil  anew  to  solve  his  jKrsonal  problem  uf  donh- 
[ling  Cape  Schehigskoi,  but  did  not  return,  "His  unfortunate  death  (from 
•Uirvation  it  is  said)  is  ihc  more  lo   be   lamentcil,'*  s;iys   Wrnngell,  "as 
he  sacrificed  his  property  and  life  to  a  disinterested  aim,  and  united  intel- 
ligence and  energy  in  a  remarkable  degree."     The  wmae  year  Admiral 
Tschit'fh^gow  failed  in  his  cQbrt  to  sail  around  the  Spitzbergen  group. 
In  1767  Lcontjew,  Lyssow,  and  Pushkorow  surveyed  the  coast  near 
the  Kolyma. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Kamchatka  side,  the  fur-traders  in  quest  of  prod- 
ucts for  ^thcir  profitable  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  had  gradu- 
ally discovered  the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific;  Norvodiskow,  the 
West  Aleutian,  in  1745;   Paikow,  the  Fox,  in  1759;  Tolatych,  the  cen- 
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tral  group  culled  by  his  n;tme,  in  1760;  Gloltow,  Kadiak^  in  176^;  and 
Krcinitzin»  Alia&ka  i'eninsuia^  in  176S.  In  1 770  a  merchant  naroa 
I>achr>w  or  Liakov,  while  gathering  a  cargo  of  foftsil  ivory  about  S%i> 
toi  No&s,  saw  a  herd  of  reindeer  making  for  the  Siberian  coast  from  thi 
iiortti,  and  rijjlitly  judged  ihey  must  Imve  come  from  land.  ProccaTmi 
in  his  slcdg-c  over  the  ice,  guiiletl  by  their  (racks,  he  iliscovered  ai  1 
distance  of  (brty  miles  from  the  cape  he  had  left,  an  islaml,  and  lur^ 
miles  farther  a  second,  both  wonderfully  rich  in  innmmoth  teeth.  Dd; 
reporting  to  ihc  government  and  siccuring  from  it  the  occlusive  pririlegi 
to  dig  for  mammoth  hones  in  the  islands  he  had  found,  [,achow  r& 
turned,  in  1773,  and  had  the  jjooil  fortune  to  discover  the  largest  of  th( 
three  which  still  bear  his  name.  "The  whole  soil  of  the  first  of  thai 
islands,"  says  Saunilcow,  '■appears  to  consist  of  these  remains." 

BILLINGS'  ARCTIC  VOYAGES. 

The  great  Emprew  of  Russia,  Catharine  11.,  in  her  nuracFousprojecG 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  with  the  comprehensive  sagacity  fix 
which  she  was  distinguished,  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  e«> 
plorntion,  especially  within  what  she  regarded  as  her  empire.  In  fiir 
thcrance  uf  her  design,  Joseph  Billin;j[s,  who  had  been  with  Cook  in  H 
last  voyage,  was  induced  lo  enter  the  Russian  naval  service,  and  in  178] 
was  intrusted  with  an  cx|ieditiou  for  the  examination  of  the  north  caai 
of  Siberia  from  the  Kolyma  River  to  BchringV  Straits.  Captain  Sartti 
chew,  a  Russian,  was  placed  in  suhordinate  command  of  one  of  the  iw« 
vessels  constituting  the  expedition.  They  sailed  down  the  Kolvmi  m 
the  opening  of  navigation,  and  were  much  harassed  by  ice  and  overflow, 
which  drove  them  sometimes  into  the  inundated  bottom-lands.  Reach* 
ing  the  ocean  ihcy  pushed  to  the  cast,  getting,  however,  to  only  a  fr* 
leagues  beyond  IJaranow  Rrjcks.  The  Russian  captain  volunteered  to 
procecti  further  by  boat,  but  Billings  deemed  the  project  unfeasible  be- 
cause of  the  ice,  and  returned  to  lakoutsk,  leaving  his  vessels  ogjomA 
in  the  Kolyma.  He  was,  however,  intrusted  with  a  second  expcditioa 
to  explore  tlic  islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  two  vessels  being  built  for 
that  purpose  at  Okhotsk.     In  June,  1790,  Biilings  visited   the  Aleutba 
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where  he  found  the  natives  so  cruelly  treated  by  the  RuKKian  and 
OmucIl  fur-traders,  that  he  felt  compelled  to  tn.ike  :m  energetic  re- 
T&'MtKiriince  to  the  h<»iie  guvernmcnt.  Despite  his  efforts  and  those  ot* 
\S\c  ccnfml  iiuthority,  the  local  oppression  continued  without  !»erioii>i 
ahnrcmcnt,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  ahorigincN  have  lieen  almost  to- 
tilly  exttn^ishe*!  by  overwork  :mcl  virtual  slavery  to  the  white*.  From 
the  Bay  of  Saint  l^wrcncc,  killings  pmcec<led  overland  un  the  13th  of 
Aaymt  to  explore  and  survey  the  Tchuktchi  Peninsula.  His  e(r»>r(s 
were  weak  and  fruitless;  his  journeys  short,  and  stoppages  frequent;  and 
he  Won  no  Givor  with  the  natives.  Jealous  of  the  Russian  surveyors' 
chaiiMi,  which  they  ct>nsidcrcti  typical  of  the  chains  of  shivery,  lljey  did 
not  bosttjitc  to  wrest  them  from  their  unwelcome  visitors,  whom  they 
would  not  suffer  to  write  any  notes  or  observations  as  ^  as  they  could 
prevent,  so  that  the  exploration  proved  abortive  Sauer,  the  hisloriun  of 
the  expedition,  relates  a  few  incidents:  "We  |>if;sed  three  vill.tKev,  and 
halted  at  a  founh  for  the  night.  The  huts  were  Jug  under  ground, 
covered  with  earth,  'if  a  square  form,  with  a  Hreptacc  in  the  middle, 

four  large  stones  motlc  the  hearth.  We  were  ubligetl  to  treat  with 
tfiem  for  water,  and  for  fuel  to  boil  our  food,  and  to  pay  for  it  imme- 
diately. Obscr\ing  our  goo<!  nature  i\\M\  want  of  power,  they  took  a 
liking  to  the  button*!  on  our  coat-t,  and  cut  them  off  without  ceremony. 
The  men  were  tall  and  stout,  and  the  warrior  had  his  legs  and  arms 
panctiintd.  The  women  were  well  made,  and  above  the  middle  size; 
bealthr  in  their  appearance;  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  in  their  per- 

;  their  dress  was  a  doc*s  skin,  with  the  hair  on,  and  one  garment 
their  limbs  and  the  whole  body.  They  wore  their  hair  partetU 
and  in  two  plaits,  one  hanging  over  each  shoulder,  then*  arros  and  face 
being  neatly  punctured."  Captain  Billings  was  still  in  lakoutsk  in  1793, 
hot  his  explorations  by  land  or  sea  did  not  add  much  to  tlic  volume  nf 
geographical  information,  und  his  chief  merit  lies  in  his  humane  effort  to 
amcUorate  the  unhaj^y  condition  of  the  oppressetl  natives  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

The  group  of  islands  known  as  the   Archipelago  of  Mew   Siberia, 

discovered  by  Siruwalsky  in  tSo6,  and  explored   by  Hcdcnstrom  in 
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1S09.    They  lie  almost  Hue  north  from  Yana  Bay,  east  of  the  delta  of 

the   Lena,  between  latitude   73*'  ami  76'',  and  longitude    135**  to   150", 

"Hjcv  are  ^ncrallv  rockv,  and  arc  covered  all  the  year  round  with  snow, 

without  liush  or  tree  anywhere.     They  arc  uninhabited,  hut  with  traces 

or  fonncr  population,  as  ^veII  as  of  large  trees  and  fossilized  charcoal! 

Their  chief  importance  now  \%  due  to  the  immense  quantities  of  fossil 

trory,  or  bones  of  the  mammoth,  which  arc  found  cmbcdde«I  in  the  soil. 

According   to  Hedenstrom's   account,  the  tuska  are  smaller  and  lighter, 

but  at  the  same  time  more  numerous  toward  the  north  of  the  islands, 

and  often  wcijrh  only  three  or  four  poods — 108  to  \\.\  pounds — while  on 

(he  main  land  uf  Siberia,  it  is  said,  there  have  been  found  (uskx  which 

ei^hfrd    twelve   poods  or  432    pounds  avoinlupoisi      To   thus   larger 

^^rowih    mus-t    have    belonged    the    mammoth    discovered    in    1799,  by 

&>chumachow,  one  of  the   Tungusian  nomadx,  while  searching  for  foKsil 

■vofy  near  Lake  Ancoul.  In  1S03  the  ice  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped 

~}uivin^   gradually  melted  away,  this  huge  carcass  fell  on  a  sand  bank, 

where  its  flesh  was  so  well  prescr\'ed  that  it  afforded  .icccptahic  food  for 

tlo^  and  beasts  for  at  least  three  seasons.     In   1804   the  original  discov* 

erer  carried  away  the  tusks  which  he  sold  for  about   forty  dollars.     In 

1S06  Adams  found  it  where  it  had   fallen,  in  a   mutilated   condition,  but 

DOt  entirely  dive*ited  of  flesh.     The  skeleton  was,  however,  complete, 

excrjit  one  foreleg  and  some  joints  of  the  tail.     About  one-fourth  of  (he 

tkin  hail  disappeared,  but  the  remainder  required  the  united  efTorlsof  ten 

men  to  remove  it  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  only  Hfly  yards.     It  was  of 

a  dark  gray  color,  and  was  covered   with  a  short,  curly,  reddish  wool, 

bcndet   *ome    long  black    h;iirs,  resembling  bristles,  which    varied    in 

length  from  one  to  eighteen  inches.     The  animal  was  a  male,  and  ha*l  a 

loQg  mane;  and  the  whole  body  was  cvculually  taken  to  St.  Petersburg 

lo  i^rare  the  impctial  museum,  while  samples  of  its  wool  were  sent  to 

th*  principal  mn*>eums  throughout  Europe.     The  tasks  were  repurchased 

ment,  and    rcpt:iccd  in   their  original   sockets.      Its  chief 

are:     From  tlic  forchend  to  the  end  of  ihc  mutilated  tail, 

aExtaen  feet,  four  inches;  height  to  the  top  of  the  dorsal  spines  nine  feet, 

foar  inches;  the  length  of  the  lusks  ulong  the  curvature,  nine  feci,  six 
U 
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inches.  Besides  ihe  remains  of  the  EUphas  Primigenius^  as  it  is  scicH' 
tifically  named — or  primogenial  elephant,  as  it  might  be  popularly  called, 
had  not  the  word  mammoth  taken  its  permanent  place  in  our  literature 
^-the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  buSalo,  horse,  ox,  and  even  sheep,  have 
been*  ibund,  all  demonstrating  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Arctic 
regions  could  have  been  easily  explored  had  there  only  been  men  lo  do 
it  And  when  the  men  came — though,  according  to  the  native  legend, 
"  there  were  once  more  hearths  of  the  Omoki  on  the  shore  of  the  Kolyma, 
than  there  are  stars  in  the  clear  sky  " — they  were  hardly  the  men  to  busy 
themselves  overmuch  with  scientific  researches,  or  to  leave  records  to 
posterity.  The  Oniokt  have  now  disappeared  from  even  the  mainland, 
aad  the  islands  of  New  Siberia  arc  alike  untenantable  by  man  or  beatst. 

KOTZEBUE'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGE. 

To  these  surveys  of  the  northern  coast  and  islands  of  Siberia  was 
added  a  genuine  Arctic  voyage  of  exploration  in  1815.  To  tlic  public 
spirit  and  zeal  for  knowledge  of  Count  Nicholas  Romanzof,  or  Riov- 
mantsof,  who  had  been  made  Secretary  of  State  in  1S07,  was  Russia  in- 
debted for  this  expedition.  It  consisted  of  one  vessel  of  iSo  tons,  which 
was  intiTjstcd  lo  Lieut.  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  son  of  the  celebrated 
German  dramatist  of  that  name.  He  had  accompanied  Krusenstem  in 
his  voyage  around  the  world,  1S03-6.  As  his  chief  companions  the 
scientific  count  had  secured  the  poet  and  naturalist,  Ch.Tmisso,  and  the 
physician  and  naturalist,  Eschscholtz.  Twenty-two  men  constituted  the 
crew  of  their  sliip,  the  "  Rurik,"  so  named  in  honor  of  the  first  king 
of  Russia,  the  fumous  Varangian  chief  or  Norse  Viking,  who  founded 
the  first  Russian  dynasty  953  years  before.  They  left  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  October,  1815,  and  in  March,  tSi6,  arrived  off  Waihu  or 
Easter  Island,  about  800  leagues  west  of  Chili — 27°  6'  south,  by  109" 
17'  west — where  they  were  prevented  from  landing  by  the  natives,  who 
were  cmbtilercd  by  the  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  foreign  visitors. 
On  the  i7lhof  June  they  reached  the  Bay  of  Avatcha,  and  pushing 
north,  landed  on   St.  Lawrence   Island   on   the    aytli.     Tho   inh.ibilants 
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}ud  never  had  any  intercourse  with  Euro[)cans,  nnd  now  received  the 
viators  with  great  friendliness  and  unwelcome  hospitality. 

•^So  long  as  the  naturalists  wandered  about  on  the  hills,"  wys  Kolz^- 
buc,  **]  fitnid  with  my  acquaintances,  who,  when  they  found  that  I  was 
the  cummander,  invited  me  into  their  tents.     Here   a  dirty  skin  was 

.icpread  on  the  floor,  on  which  I  had  to  sit,  and  then  they  came  in,  one  af- 
ter ihe  other,  embraced  me,  ruhbeil  their  nosex  hard  against  mine,  and 
finiUictl  their  caresses  by  spitting  on  their  hands,  and  then  striking  me 
•everal  timc«  over  the  face.  Althoug^h  these  proofs  of  fricndnhip  gave 
roc  very  little  pleasure,  I  bore  all  patiently;  the  unly  thing  I  did  to 
lighten  their  caresses  somewhat,  w.is  to  distrilnile  tobacco  leave-;.  Thcije 
the  native*  received  with  great  plexsurc,  but  they  wished  immediately  to 
renew  their  proofs  of  fricndnhip.  Now  I  betook  myticlf  with  speed  to 
kmvcB,  soMOn,  and  beads,  and  by  distributin)r  some,  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing a  new  attack.  But  a  still  greater  calamity  awaited,  when,  in  order 
to  refresh  mc  bodily,  they  brought  forward  a  woo<lcii  tray  with  whale 
Mubtier.  Nauseous  .is  this  food  is  to  a  European  stomach,  I  boldly  at> 
tacked  the  dish.     This,  along  with  new  presents  which  I  distributed,  im- 

.preaKtl  the  seal  on  the  friendly  relations  between  u&.  AAer  the  meal, 
oar  bocU  made  arrungeinenLs  for  danctn}r  and  singings,  which  was  ac- 
oomptmied  on  a  little  tambourine."  Two  days  later,  as  they  sailed  away 
to  the  north,  past  the  island,  the  natives  killefl  a  dog  in  view  of  thetn, 
pcfhapt  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  <leparting  Europeans. 

Pawng  through  Behring's  Strait,  they  arrived  on  the  ist  of  August 
within  a  broad  hay  or  inlet,  beginning  at  66"  43'  30*  by  164**  14' 
50',  whiph  they  proceeded  to  explore  with  great  zeal,  hoping  per- 
chance to  Bnd  the  long-sought  communication  with  the  Atlantic     They 

[^>ent  a  fortnight  in  its  sur\-ey,  and  thought  at  one  time  to  find  a  passage 
•outh  to  Norton  Sound.  It  proved,  however,  to  he  everywhere  sur- 
indcd  by  land,  and  was  namctl  Kotzebue  Sound,  while  a  considerable 
Itid  and  bay  discovered  during  their  exploration  were  nameii  rcspcc- 
tivety  Ouimisso  and  Eschschollz,  in  honor  of  his  companions,  the  natural- 
irts.  The  attention  of  the«e  gentlemen  was  attracted  tu  a  remaikable — 
■od  n  fiir  as  known  unique — island.     It  had  an  elevation  of  about  100 


fcctf  and  the  appcimncc  of  a  chalk  clifT,  but  on  closer  obscn'ation  proved 
to  be  a  in:is&  i>(  icc,  on  which  had  been  dcpositetl  in  the  course  of  a^es,  a 
layer  of  blue  day  and  turf-earth,  only  bix  inches  thick,  but  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation.  "The  ice  must  have  been  several  hundred  thou- 
sand years  old,"  says  NonlcnskioMt  in  describing  this  find;  "for  on  its  be- 
ing melted  a  large  number  of  bones  and  tusks  of  the  mammolJi  appeared, 
from  which  wl-  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  ice  stratum  was  formed 
during  the  peri(Kl  in  whicli  the  mammoth  lived  in  these  regions."  lis 
ascertainetl  latitude  was  (jfi*'  15'  36',  and  it  was  thoroughly  re-exam- 
ined by  Dr.  CoUIe,  the  surgeon  of  Bcechcy's  expedition  in  1827,  and  still 
later  by  llie  traveler  Dall, 

Leaving  Kotzebue  Sound  on  the  igth  of  Aug^ust,  for  the  Asiatic  side, 
they  beheld  the  wide-spread  Arctic  Ocean,  quite  free  from  ice  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  might  perhaps  have  reached  vrhaX  is  now 
known  as  Wrungell  Land,  had  they  pushed  boldly  to  the  north.  A 
contrar}'  coursL-  was  taken,  and  returning  through  Bchring*R  Strait,  they 
wintered  far  to  the  south  on  one  of  the  group  of  islands  to  which  Chat- 
ham, Calvert,  and  Nautilus  belong.  In  1817  Kotxebue  set  out  for  the 
north,  hut  being  violently  thrown  again&t  one  of  the  ship^s  timbers  in  a 
gale,  he  lo^t  his  health  and  courage,  and  other  <li(licnlticfi  not  being 
wanting,  he  returned  to  Europe  without  having  again  penetrated  the 
Polar  Sea,  arriving  at  home  in  iSiS.  He  made  a  voyage  around  the 
world,  i823<6,  which  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  died  in  1S46,  in  luit 
fiftieth  year. 


W  KXPEDITinxs — WRANCKLJ.~WO(>D  IIILf.fi — DRSCENT  OP  TI 
LKKA  —  TATHEIt  UtCHEL  —  CLOTJIING  FOR  \VIJ4TElt  PHOCURKD — 
START  POH  CAPR  SCHKI.ARSKOI — A  SLKDGK  U>AOnD  —  TENTIKG 
IN*  THE  ARCTIC  HEOIONS  —  SEVERS  COLD  —  RRTU8N  RIVER  — 
TRADING  RRANDY  TO  NATIVES — A  SIDCRIAN  FAIR — UNWELCOME 
HOSPITALITY — A    TCHUKTCHI    DANCE. 

Two  iiniiiU  exploritig  cxpetHiioiis,  or  ralhcr  one  expedition  in  two 
iliv'itiian.s  was  or'^anizcd  by  the  Russian  nitv.il  itcpartmcnt  in  1S30,  each 
under  cummniHl  of  n  licutentuiit,  with  two  junior  officer^  a  medical  ofli- 
crr,  whn  wus  also  to  he  a  nnturalint,  .and  two  seamen,  one  a  smith  .tnd 
ihc  other  91  carpenter.  Their  instructions,  inchiding^  explanatory  pream- 
ble, were  as  follows:  "From  the  journals  an<l  reports  of  all  nlhcr  expe- 
ditions undertaken  to  the  Polar  Ocean,  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to 
navigate  it  for  icicntiHc  purpusCK  even  in  summer,  a\ving  to  the  presence 
of  immense  quantities  of  drift-ice.  On  the  uthcr  hand,  it  is  known  ih:a 
Sergeant  Andrejcw  drove  over  the  ice  in  the  spring  of  176.^  with 
sIotlgc»;  and  the  s;ime  was  done  by  Messrs.  Iledenstrom  .mil  I'schen- 
iz)-n  in  1S09,  iSio  and  iSii,  when  the  former  surveyctl  the  Bear 
blandsi,  am)  the  latter  the  Lachow  X&lands  and  New  Siberia.  As  this 
appears  In  he  the  only  practical  plan  for  the  execution  of  His  Impe- 
rial Majesty's  <lesirc,  its  adoption  has  licen  resolved  on  by  the  deixirt- 
ment  of  the  admiralty  with  respect  to  the  expedition  now  to  \k  sent. 
Accordingly  the  first  division  of  th-it  expedition  is  directed  tn  proceed  in 
»ledgeft  10  surrey  the  coast  eastwanl  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  as 
&T  as  Cape  Schelagakoi,  and  theticc  to  proceed  in  a  northerly  <lircc- 
tion,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  inhabited  country  exists  in  that 
quarter,  as  itssertwi  by  the  Tchuktchi  and  others." 

The  ftnt   division    was  intnisted    (o    Lieutenant    Ferdinand    Von 
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Wrangell,  with  the  midshipman  Matin&chkin,  the  mate  KoMntn,  two 
senmen — one  a  carpenter  and  the  other  a  smith — and  Dr.  Kyher,  &Br- 
geon  and  naturalist^  as  subonlinatcs.  The  hccoml  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  Peter  Fcodorovitch  Anjou,  with  the  mate  Ilgiii  and  Dr.  Fi^ 
rin,  surgeon  ami  naturalist,  as  subordinates.  The  results  attained  by  the 
second  division  were  never  fonn.illy  puhlishetl,  as  their  pni>crs  were  jco- 
dcntally  burnt.  It  is,  howcvcr»  known  that  they  failed  to  disco\-cr  the 
"Liihabilcd  country  in  a  northerly  direction*  as  alleged  by  the  T(^ak- 
tchi  and  otheriL,"  which  was  the  main  object  of  both  sections  of  the 
expe<Jition,  and  that  they  surveyed  the  New  Siberia  Islands.  The 
remarkable  Wood  Hills  of  those  islands  are  thus  referred  to  bv  Anjoaj 
'*  They  form  a  steep  declivity  twenty  fathoms  high,  extending  about  five 
versts  (three  miles)  along  the  coast.  In  this  bank,  which  is  exposed  u 
the  sen,  beams  or  trunks  of  trees  arc  found,  generally  in  a  horizontd!  posi- 
lion,  but  with  f^rcat  irregularity,  fifty  or  more  of  Ihcm  tojrcther,  the 
largest  bcin;;  about  tea  inches  in  diameter.  The  wo(mI  is  not  very 
hard,  is  friable,  has  a  black  color,  and  a  slight  gloss.  When  laid  no 
the  fire  it  does  not  bum  with  a  flame,  but  glimmers,  .ind  emits  a  .rev 
inons  wlor.'*  They  bad  been  Mmilarly  (Iccribed  by  Hc<tcn-<.tri>m  in 
iSii,  who  adds  some  particulai's  not  Riven  by  Anjou:  "They  arc 
thirty  fatlioms  high,  and  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone,  alter- 
nating with  strata  of  bituminous  beams  or  trunks  of  trees.  On  ascend- 
ing these  hilU  fossilized  charcoal  is  everywhere  met  with,  covered  appar- 
ently with  ashes;  but  on  closer  examination  this  ash  is  also  found  to  be  a 
pctrifacUon,  miil  so  hanl  th;it  it  can  scarcely  he  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
On  the  summit  another  curiosity  is  found,  namely,  u  long  row  of  beafltt 
resembling  the  former,  but  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  sandstone.  T)k 
ends,  which  project  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  are  for  the  most  part 
bi-okcn.  The  whole  has  the  .ipi)ciini]ice  of  a  ruinous  dike."  These  cu- 
rious remains  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence,  that  sometime  in  the 
vast  geological  ages  of  the  past,  those  regions  enjoyed  a  fur  more  tem- 
perate climate  than  now.  It  is  not  impossible  that  another  revolution  of 
the  globe  is  slowly  progressing,  whereby  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surEice 
successively  pass  under  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 
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DSSCENT  OF  THE  LENA. 

The  mcmbcrg  of  the  expedition  left  St.  Petersburg  on  ihc  4th  of 
Aprtlf  iSjo,  and  proceeded  tOjL^cther  a:i  far  an  Moscow,  where  Anjou  and 
Kosmin  remained  behind  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments  for  both 
divisions.  Wrangcll  and  Matinschkin  pushed  on  to  Irkout&k,  makinjr 
the  journey  of  34S2  English  miles  from  St.  Petersburg  in  fifty-six  days. 
In  Jane  they  were  rejoined  by  the  other  memlwrs  of  the  expedition,  and 
00  the  7th  of  July  WrangcU's  party  left  the  capital  of  Siberia.  On  the 
ninth,  having  made  n  rapid   land  journey  of  136  miles,  they  reached 
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it^a,  on  the  Lena,  which  there  hecumes  navigable.  The  next  day 
began  the  du»ccnt  of  the  great  river,  and  on  the  4th  of  Auguftt 
arrived  at  lakoutsk,  hax'ing  been  twenty-five  days  making  n  distance  of 
1441  milei.  Thii  city  is  the  great  center  of  the  interior  trade  of  Eastern 
^leria.  About  the  middle  of  August  Anjuu'a  division  reached  ]a> 
koutik,  and  Matinschkin  went  forward  in  advance  of  Ms  chief  to  Nizhni, 
— that  »,  Lower— Kolymek,  WrnngcU  following  nn  the  24th  of  Septem* 
bcr.     Ilw  route  now  lay  acrom  country  to  the  northeast,  and    measured 
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over  i,300 miles,  occupying  fifty-one  days.     WraagcU  drrived  at  hikbosc 
of  operations, Lower  Kolymsk — IaUtudc68'"  33', longitude  160*35'— « 
the  14th  of  November,  having  made  a  journey  of  6,300  mites  fium  5l 
Petersburg  in  22.(  dny»,of  which  thirty-six  were  spent  ax   Irkoutsk  and 
forty-nine<it  lakoutsk,  besides  minor  stoppages.    The  journey  wasnudeoa 
horseback,  Wrangcll  and  his  two  companions  hciidinj^  a  c^tvalcadc  of  tn 
pack-horses  strung  together,  the  first  and  last  only  having*  Hrivcn,    Be- 
tween that  city  and  the  Aldan  River  the  people  were  Jakuts  of  Tartr 
orl^djin;  beyond  the  Verchoiausk  Mountains  they  met  some  Tungu^^ako 
of  Tartar  origin.  In  crossing  the  mountains  they  eucouiitcrcd  about  eqtui 
dithculty  in  climbing  precipices  and  clearing  u  passage  through  the  Jeep 
snow  in  the  ravines.     On  the  ninth  of  October  they  crossed  the  Yaut 
and  on  the  15th,  at  the  station  of  Tabalog^  met  Dr.  Toinaschcw«ki,wt« 
wiJs  on  his  return  to  civilization  after  three  years'  sier\*icc    at  Nis-hni  K> 
lymsk.  On  the  22d  they  crossed  the  Indigirka  at  Sasehivcrsk,  where  they 
enjoyed  for  Iwo  days  the   hospitality  of  the  venerable    Father   Midtd, 
aged  eighty-seven,  whn,  in  a  residence  of  forty  years   ha<l    I>dptl2cd  am 
instrucced  in  the  doctrines  of  ChristanitVi  about  I5,ooojakiits,  Tungu^^ 
and  Jtikahires.  Next  reacliing  Lake  OrinkinOf  tliey  enicrcd  the  diMrictuf 
Kolymsk,  and  traveling  150  miles  over  an  entirely  uninhabited  wade,  fill 
the  most  part  but  little  better  than  a  frozen  mordss,  they   arrived  at  ihl 
Alasei  Range,  which  constitutes  the  watershed  bet^vcen  the  river  of  Ua 
name  and  the  Indigirka. 

At  Sardach  station  on  the  2d  of  November,  Wrangcll  heard  the  firt 
tidings  of  Matinschkin's  safe  arrival  at  his  destination,  and  of  the  pnrpa 
rations  he  was  there  making  for  the  expeilltlon.  Crossing  a  low  raog< 
of  hills  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Alasei  fmm  (he  Kolyma,  thej-  ax* 
rived  at  the  latter  river  on  the  6lh,  at  ihc  town  yji  .Srednc  Kolymsk,  tiK 
oHicin)  lieadqunrtcrs  of  the  districL  Here  a  day  was  !>|x:iit  in  procuring 
the  heavy  fur  clothing  necessary  for  the  colder  region  they  were  hn&tca> 
tag  to,  though  the  temperature  was  far  from  genial  where  they  wcre^ 
the  thermometer  ranging  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  from  90  to  33''  he- 
low  zero.  At  length  on  the  31st  of  October,  on  ihc  banks  iy{  the  Omo 
Ion,  having  made  their  last  trip  of  1S5  miles  on  horseback,  they  gtmll 
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exchangeti  that  means  of  travel  for  the  dog-stctlgcs  of  the  country,  and 
.  reached  Lower  Kolymsk  two  days  later.  Here  they  wintcretl  to  recu- 
perate and  prepare  for  the  exploring  expedition  in  the  spring.  The 
Kolymn  at  this  point  is  usually  frozen  over  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  so  continues  until  June.  During  the  three  summer  months,  the 
sun  remains  for  fifty-two  days  constimtlv  above  the  horizon,  but  eo  near 
it  that  he  gives  but  little  heat,  and  may  usually  Iw  gazetl  upon  with  the 
naketl  eye  without  serious  inconvenience.  The  inhabitants  are  very  jeal- 
ouK  of  the  distinction  of  the  seasons,  and  insist  that  it  is  spring  when  the 
sun  becomes  visible  at  noon,  though  the  thcmiomclcr  is  usually  35°  be- 
low zero  at  night;  and  autumn  begins  with  the  freezing  of  the  river, 
when  the  thermometer  often  points  to  47*.  But  visitors  are  content  to 
dinde  the  year  into  nine  months  of  winter,  and  three  of  summer.  In 
June  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  73°,  but  before  the  cIoac  of 
July  it  sinks  to  the  ijenial  warmth  of  a  pleasant  autumn  day  in  more 
favored  climes.  In  January  the  ihcrniometer  goes  down  to  65°  IktIow 
zero,  thus  showing  a  range  of  137"  in  five  montlis.  Clear  days  are 
very  rare  in  winter,  vapors  and  fogs  almost  constantly  prevailing.  .A.iitl 
ycl  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy ;  catarrh  and  ophthalmia  are  common,  es- 
pecially in  the  foggy  period,  but  scurvy  and  other  dangerous  diseases  ai-e 
very  rare. 

It  was  the  3d  of  March,  1821,  before  they  set  out  for  Cape  Schelngs- 
koi.  The  intervening  coast  is  uninhabited,  the  Rusuans  making  occa- 
sional hunting  excursiotis  as  far  as  the  Baranow  Rocks,  and  the 
Tchuktchi,  from  the  other  side,  to  the  greater  Baranow  River,  while  the 
unsubdued  Tchuktchis,  with  their  numerous  herds  of  reindeer,  roam  over 
the  intervening  moss-covered  plains,  and  arc  an  object  of  dread  to  those 
who  have  occasion  to  cross  their  territory.  Reaching  Sucharnoi 
Ishind  —  latitude  69*  31',  longitude  161°  44'  —  at  the  mouth  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  Kolymji,  on  the  5th  they  made  ihcir  final  arran^ 
ments  for  the  trip.  There  were  nine  dog-sledges  with  their  drivers;  and 
the  equipments  were  as  follows:  A  tent  of  reindeer  skin,  with  a  skele- 
ton frame  of  ten  p^Ics,  and  the  necessary  cooking  utensils;  a  bear-skia 
apiece  to  lie  on,  and  a  double  coverlet  of  reindeer  skin  for  each  pair;  the 
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r  clothing  of  each  pomprisctl  a  fur  shirl,  or  kamlcia,  an  overcoat  or 
.idc  wrapper  of  iloubic  fur,  ciillcd  a  kuchl:uikii,  fur-liiieil  boots,  a  fur 
ci{)  ind  gloves  of  reindeer  skin,  with  Kome  changes  of  linen.  Each  per- 
ton  was  Mipplied  with  a  ^n,  fidy  cartridg^cs,  a  pike,  a  knife,  and  the 
means  of  striking  fire.  The  iastnimentH  were  two  chronometcn;,  a  sec- 
ontW  ^iratch,  a  texlant  and  artificial  horizon,  a  if-pirit  thermometer,  three 
Htmuth  compasses — one  having  a  prism — two  tclescoixrs,  aj^d  a  niuaaur- 
ing  line.  The  provisions  for  each  mess  of  five  for  one  month  were  lOO 
Ifae.  of  rye  bi!(cuitB,6o  lbs.  of  meat,  lo  lbs.  portable  soup,  3  lbs.  tea,  4  lbs. 
candy,  S  lbs.  grits,  3  lbs.  salt,  39  rations  of  spirits,  12  lbs.  tobacco,  and 
saaokcdyMj({i/a  equal  to  i/xx>  hcrrtngi.  The  food  provided  fur  the  dogs 
conaisteil  of  frozen  and  dried  fUh  of  dilTcrent  kinds  equal  to  8,150  dried 
herrings. 

Each  sledge  carried  about  900  lbs.  avoirdupois,  besides  Ihe  driver. 
The  whole  was  so  carefully  covered  and  tied  down  with  thongs  and 
straps  that  nothing  could  be  dLsplacctl  or  injured  in  the  event  of  a  sledge 
iMin^  npwt.  The  driver  sits  about  midway,  holding  on  by  a  thong 
which  runit  from  end  to  end  of  tlic  sled<;e,  and  carrying  in  the  other  hand 
ig  ttafr  with  a  prod  or  spike  at  one  Qud  and  small  bells  at  the  other, 
which,  ami  his  voice,  he  drives  nn<l  guides  his  team,  and  which  he 
tuc»  also  as  a  support  in  an  emergency.  The  six  provision  sledges  car- 
rird  moKt  of  the  stores,  and  were  to  return  as  soon  as  unloaded ;  but  a 
portioa  was  also  placed  on  the  traveling  sledges  of  the  explorers  as  a 
measure  of  precaution.  The  latitude  of  the  island  was  fountl  to  be  69^ 
3i',afwl  the  longitude  16 1"^  44',  and  the  thermometer,  at  noon,  showed 
half  a  degree  below  zero.  On  the  morning  of  March  6,  1821,  they 
tfaftod  for  the  leaser  Baranow  Rock,  twenty-four  miles  ilistnnt,  and  ar- 
iTVcd  at  a  hut  erected  by  Capt.  RilUngs,  sc>mc  thirty-threc  years  before, 
wlikb  they  found  in  a  <;ood  slate  of  preservation,  but  filled  with  snow 
and  ice.  Dislodging  the  boards  which  formed  the  roof,  they  cleared 
the  hut  in  half  an  hour,  but  it  proved  only  large  enough  to  accommodate 
faur  persons.  The  party  at  this  time  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Wrangcll, 
the  mate,  Kosmin,  and  nine  drivers.  Seven  were  boused  in  the  tent.  It 
found  that  thdr  observations  corresponded  with  the  careful   surveys 
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^^H  of   Capi.    Hillings.      On    their  wray   ther  had  wen  the  wooden    tower 

^^H  erected  hy  Lieut.    Lapicw,  in  1739,  at  the  month  oC  the  Koljrma. 
^^V  The  next  d.iy,  with  the  thermometer  at  30^  below  zero,  at  noon,  they 

^^B  reached  the  vicinit>'  of  the  greater  Baraaow  Rock,  having  made   abotit 

^H  twenty-five  miles,     Merc  they  »aw  the  enormoiK  mjt««cs  of  rock  noticed 

^H  by  Sar>*tschew,  some  of  which  looked  tike  niin^  of  %*a«t   buildings,  and 

^B  otlters  coIoKsai  figures  of  men  and  animaU.     On  the  Stii,   having  made 

HT  about  twenty  miles  wth  the  tbcrroometer  ranging  from    four  to   eleven 

■  degrees  lower  than  at  noon  of  the  day  before,  they  pitched    the    tent  on 

■  the  bftnk  a^  a  saudl  stream  of  good  water,  beyond  which  no  Rusian 
I  had  penetrated  since  the  tll-fated  expedition  of  Schalarow.  Here  also 
f  ihey  erected  a   depot  of  provisions  for  the  return   trip.     This  consisted 

of  four  posts  driven  into  the  %ttow,  on  which  was   placed   a  rough  box 

made    of  driftwood  at  a  height  of  oinc  feet.     In   tins  were   placed   the 

stoves,  covered  with  wo(m1  and  snow.     The  tent  waa  twelve  feet  wide  at 

the  bottom,  and  ten  feet  high  at  the  center;  and  arouml   the  central  ftre, 

with  their  feet   toward  it,  and  their  bodies   ratliating  from   it   like  the 

spokes  of  a  wheel,  they  Lay  down  to  sieep,  and  generally   rested    wclL 

BiriWlS  at  six  they  were  rendy  lo  start  at  nine,  and  oaanUy  owdc   their 

'd^V  journey  of  twenty  miles  in  e^fat  hoon,  It^fiMiiiftg  iioppttges    for 

,  fifaacnratkxn.     At  oigbt  tbcy  laid  the  Uedges  bonom  upwaid,  and  poured 

>  water  on  the  runners  to  form  an  ice-coaumg,  by  the  help  of  which    they 

■  coaMglide  Rwrc  smoothly  o\-er  the  snow,  the  driren  always   making   a 

aptcial   cllbrt  lo  keep  on  the  snow  to  prcserre  the   smoo(hne!<«    of  the 


On  the  9lh  they  made  only  tweiuy  nules,  a  wemre  Knowrxlonn  ex- 
tbe  d<ics  tMi  the  next  day  their  note  tmy  over  the  sea  tee  at 
the  dHlaace  of  a  fcw  hnadrcd  yards  froaa  die  ifaavc.  As  &r  as  the  eye 
coukl  noadi  they  could  see  nolfaiike  bat  a  level  s*Mct  «f  sWMr,  which  mad^ 
cnrditt];  mucb  cttskr  iot  the  4ucv  but  very  ^i^Mtoaow  fbr  the  ni^ 


They  hathcd  eaclj  to 
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yn"  below  Ecro,  it  became  necessary  to  protect  the  dogs  by  clothing 

Bir  bodies   and  feet,  while  the  snow  became  less  smooth,  and  thus  the 

>prcss  of  the  nnimuK  wus  doubly  hindered,  so  that  they  were  able  to 

tc  only  iiflet-n  miles.     The  travelers   had  now  reachtti  the  grent  Ba- 

licha,  where  the  coast  gradually  rises  as  it  trends  to  the  north.     In  the 

ice,  to  the  south  and  southwest,  could  be  seen  the  hazy  outline  of 

le  mountains,  and  to   the  uorth   the  white  glint  of  a  line  of  ice  hum- 

:lu.     OtKcrvatioits    became  diflicult    and   unccrt:un,  the   instruments 

ing  aflcctcd  by  the  intense  cold,  and  nl  a  temperature  36^  below  zero, 

■PC  diftcomimictl.    On  the  lath  they  encamped,  after  a  journey  of  sixteen 

lilcft,  nt  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  latitude  69°  38',  and  lon^tude   167*^  43', 

rilh  the   temperature  at  29*^.     Here  was  deposited   another  lot  of  pro- 

nnnv     At  noon  of  the  13th  they  were  5'  rnrthcr  north,  and  at  the  fool 

a  low  bluir  they  saw  a  Tchuktcht  hut,  which  had  the  appearance  of 

tviiig  been   recently  occupied.     About  three  miles  farther  on  they  en- 

d  the   strait   lyinjj   between   the  mainland  and  the  S:ibadei  Ishmd  of 

:halaro\v,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  fell  in  with  several  Tchuktchi 

iDts,  built  of  drift   larch  wood,  in  Intitude  69*^  49'  and  longitude  i6S^ 

At   noon  of  the    14th,  in  latitude  69^  52',  they  saw  from  the  top 

^f  a  hill  which  they  ascended  for  the  purpose,  a  stretch  of  open  water  in 

distance,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could   reacli,  with 

eat  hummcxrks  of  ice  to  the  north,  which  they  ha<l  at  Hrst  supposed 

land.     Within  two  miles   they  identified   Laptew^s  Sand   Ca[>c,  in 

igitude  168",  where  the  low,  flat  coast  gives  way  to  the  more  elevated 

mrfacc.     At  the  end  of  n  journey  of  twenty  miles   they  made   n  fourth 

last  deposit,  and  dismissed  the  Ix-^t  of  their  provision  sledges. 

There  now  remained  Wrangcll,  Kosmin,  and  three  drivers,  and  their 

It  of  departure   was  now  69*  58'   by    168"  41'.      They  gave  the 

a  day'*  respite,  and  on  the  i6th  of  March  they  proceeded  toward 

le  hills  iif  the  cast,  hut  after   making  thirty-five  miles  thev  were  com- 

llcd  to  hall  for  the  night  among  some  ice  hummocks.     Finally,  on  the 

I.7U1,  having  travelal  ^me  eighteen  miles,  they  reachetl  the  northwest 

tint  of  Cape  Schelagskoi,  with  ice  hummocks  ami  icebergs  all  arourul. 

^ashing  on  for  five  hours  longer,  during  which  they  had  only  made  five 
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miles,  over  hummocks,  arouiul  bcr^s,  through  loose  snoWf  and  figbiiB? 
for  every  foot  of  the  way,  they  reached  a  shchcrcd  cove  and  cncainpoi 
for  t}ic  ni^hL  Here  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  some  dnh- 
wood,  and  building  a  rousing  fire — a  privilege  ihcy  had  not  cnjoyd 
for  tfomc  days — thev  recruited  their  strength,  with  the  Schelagskoi  i<nv- 
ering  we^t  of  them  to  the  height  of  3000  feet. 

With  only  three  days'  provisions  remaining,  WnmgcU  and  Kownln* 
leaving  one  sledge  behind  to  awatt  their  return,  proceeded  to  tcirf,  «^  Ur 
as  might  he  possible,  the  theory  of  Admiral  James  Biirney,  reccnUr  ai 
vnnccd  in  England.  He  conjectured  that  an  i«iithniuit  might  be  found  ex- 
tending from  Sdiclagskoi  lo  the  main  land  of  America,  north  of  Behr- 
ing'ft  Strait.  Having  gone  ten  miles  east  from  the  camp,  at  noon  of  tkc 
iStli,  they  found  the  latitude  to  he  70*  3',  and  seven  miles  farther  «, 
with  twenty-four  miles  of  coast  in  view  to  the  cast,  the  main  trend  of  the 
land  was  southeast,  and  therefore  not  confirmatory  of  BumcyU  v>c«v 
Naming  the  farthest  point  seen  Cape  Kosmin,  in  honor  of  hi*  compan- 
ion, and  marking  the  limit  they  had  reached  by  a  c:aim  tan  a  hill,  in  litK 
tudc  70"  1'  and  longitude  171°  47',  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  signit 
cantly  nametl  the  Return,  Wrangcll  with  his  three  companioa<(  rrtnraeJ 
to  camp.  They  had  traveled  241  miles  since  leaving  Suchamoi  UUod 
— an  average  of  twenty  miles  a  day.  They  erected  .t  memorial  cnw  * 
the  cape,  ami  set  out  ou  the  return  trip  the  next  morning.  They  resdxil 
Sladuchin^s  Wolok  (portage)  three  miles  from  camp,  but  farther  inlcni 
than  the  route  previously  taken,  and  at  noon  were  at  69°  44'  by  170* 
47',  and  to  ii  cape  three  miles  away  in  a  southwest  direction,  Wntngell 
gave  the  name  of  his  midshipman^Matinschkin,  then  absent  on  a  miiwao 
of  peace  and  inquiry  among  the  Tchuktchis.  Next  day  they  made 
across  Tschaun  Hay  to  Sabadei  Ii^land,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
2i8t  reached  their  fourth  depot  of  provisions — none  loo  soon,  for  thcr 
had  used  up  all  they  had  taken  with  them.  It  proved  their  salvatina, 
having  escaped  the  depredations  of  foxes  and  wolverines,  by  which  the  » 
other  three  were  successively  found  to  have  been  rifled.  To  add  to  thrif 
disappointment,  m*  supplies  were  fuuiid  at  Suchamoi  I«land,  as  onJcredi 
and  the  hungry  travelers — men  and  dogs — had   to  wend   their  wat  la 
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KolymKk,  where  they  arrived  on  the  36rh^  having  been  absent 
?-lw<i  Uayis  the  lust  two  without  footl. 
The  round  trip,  as  ni:tilc,  wiw  647  miles,  or  nn  average  uf  nearly  thir- 
ty-one   luilo  %  clay   for  the   twenty-one   days  nctuiilly    contiumcd    in 

On  the  httt  day  of  March  Wrangcll  w;is  rejoined  hy  Matinxchktn 
wbo  h^l  been  well  received  by  the  Tchuktchis,  and  jiromised  a  kind  ru- 
cep6o<i  whenever  the  expedition  should  reach  their  settle  in  lmi  is.  They 
HimI  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  land  to  the  north  cf  their  consts,  and  here 
•Xaio  Barney's  theory  failed  of  support.  He  had  left  Lower  Kolymhk 
on  the  16th  of  March,  accompanied  by  an  eccentric  British  niival  trlliccr, 
Optiiin  John  Dundo-s  CiKrhrane — surnamed  '^Thc  l*edcstriai»  Tnivcler," 
then  on  htH  famous  trip  around  the  world — a  Cossack  8cr\'ant  and  a 
Jnkut  interpreter,  and  in  four  days  arrived  at  Fort  Ostrownoi,  where  an 
annual  fairi*  held  for  tradinK  with  the  Tchuktchis.  This  fort  comprises 
a  few  hutK  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  ami  is  built  on  an  island  in  the 
b»»cr  Aniuj  River,  in  latitude  63'^  and  lun^tudc  196°  10'. 

On  the  sitt  n  caravan  of  Russian  merchants  arrived  with  1J5  pack- 
boTiCx  liNuled  with  commodities  suitable  for  the  Tchuklchi  trade.  These 
were  tobacco,  Iwiids  of  various  colors  and  hanlwarc,  the  last  consibling 
mnntly  of  hatchets,  knives,  and  kettles,  with  other  culinary  utensils,  he- 
lides  »ome  »mu)!}clcd  brandy,  very  significantly  called  by  the  Tchuktchis, 
•^wild-making-water'* — a  much  more  appropriate  name  thjm  the  French 
••water-af-lifc,"  given  it  in  the  earliest  period  of  £uroj>ean  acquaintance 
ih  its  delusive  stimulating  powers.  But  though  unfortunately  made 
jnaintcd  with  its  frenzying  properties,  (he  misguided  aborigines  will 
not  hesitate  to  exchange  their  precious  furs  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
dolUfii  for  a  few  bottles  of  bad  bnmdy  costing  perhaps  two  dollars  at 
lakoutsk. 

BcKidet  this  race,  the  fair  is  visited  by  the  other  native  tribes  within 
■  n^tunf  six  hundred  miles — the  Jukahiri,  Tungusi,  Tchuwnnzi  and  the 
Koraki — together  with  a  few  scattered  Russians,  for  whose  benefit  the 
roerchantft  bring  «  small  stock  of  tea,  sugar,  cloth  and  brandy.  To  trade 
IB  this  UtAi  with  the  aboriginuit  is  duly  forbidden  by  the  KuMian  gov- 
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cnimcnt,  but  means  arc  cnsily  found  to  evndc  (he  Inw,  and  the  poor 
savages  arc  only  the  more  hea\*ily  fleeced  because  of  the  contrabaiw] 
character  thus  given  to  the  traffic. 

The  commodities  brought  to  this  market  by  the  Tchtiktchia  conststcd 
chiefly  of  the  furs  of  various  dnimftU  indigenous  to  their  counlr}*  aod  the 
opposite  shores  of  North  America,  hcRide^  the  skins  of  bear^  reindeer, 
scaU  and  walruses,  as  well  as  walrus  teeth.  Most  of  tlicsc  they  barter 
for  with  the  American  tribes,  giving  them  in  exchange  the  tobacco 
and  trinkets  which  they  procure  from  the  Rus-tinna.  The  chief  articles 
of  their  own  manufacture  are  sledge-runners  made  of  whnlcbonc,  cloth- 
ing made  from  reindeer  skins,  and  seal  skin  hags.  Before  the  opea- 
ing  nf  the  fair,  a  bnsis  of  barter  is  settle*!  by  the  principal  pcrMMUgn 
on  both  sides.  The  value  of  gooda  exchanged  annually  was  cstimaled 
at  thi»  time  at  about  $150,000.  The  Russians  make  a  profit  (>f  atmt 
Go  per  cent,  on  what  the  gomU  cost  them  iit  the  home  market,  and 
the  Tchuktchis  about  300  per  cent,  on  what  they  give  for  the  furs  to 
the  American  aborigines.  But  the  latter  are  several  months  on  the 
road,  while  the  Russians  are  only  a  few  weeks  from  home.  The  &ir 
lasts  only  three  days.  The  Russians  arc  vehement  and  noiay;  tlic 
Tchuktchis  calmly  wait  for  what  they  consider  an  equitable  ofTer,  which 
they  at  once  accept.  The  noise,  press  and  imstling  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  too  eager  Russians,  together  with  the  jargon  o(  mixed 
Russian,  Tchuktclii  and  Jakut  words,  in  which  they  proclaim  the  value 
of  their  wares,  creates  an  indescribable  confusion  and  uproar,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  silent  composure  always  maintained  bv  tbe 
li;irbarians. 

Here  Matinschkin  took  occasion  to  introduce  lua  mi!«ion  to 
notice  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tchuktchi.  These  were  Maknmok  and 
Leutt,  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  Waletka,  whose  numerous  henU 
of  tvindecr  crop  the  green  moss  of  the  plaini^  to  the  ea-«t  of  C-ape 
Schelagf'koi,  and  Ewraschka,  whose  tribe  of  nomads  roams  the  lowbtndi 
round  the  Tchaun  R-iy.  He  explained  to  them  (hat  the  mig^htv  Ciar 
of  all  the  Russias  wished  to  ascertain  if  his  ships  could  reach  hii 
Tchuktchi  friends  by  the  northern  sea,  and   bring  them  the  ware*  they 


route  in  greater  nlnindnnce,  ami  at  n  cheaper  rate.  He 
inquirvil  whether  in  pnisL-cutiuii  o{  lh:it  design  the  servants  uf  the  Em- 
pcrnr  cnultl  rely  on  a  friendly  iTCcption  among  their  )>coplc,  and  pro- 
cure for  them  such  supplies  as  they  might  need,  hy  paying  fnr  the  siimc 
in  »uch  t-ummoditicb  us  the  Tchuktchi  were  wont  to  purchase. 

To  nil  these  overtures,  jiccompaiiicd  hy  presents  kindly  sont  them  by 
the  Emperor,  the  chiefs  gave  their  willing  nKsenl,  promising  that  ihc 
expedition  would  receive  their  cordial  support  whenever  and  wherever  it 
might  be  required. 

Leutt  rceeivwl  him  with  great  cordiality  at  bis  tent,  wTieru  he  jMir- 
took  of  his  hospitabty  which,  however,  be  would  have  been  glad  to  dis- 
pense ^vilh,  and  where  he  was  almost  suflbciited  by  the  fumes  of  stinkbig 
oil  and  the  evaporation  from  fiix  dirty,  and  almost  naked  people.  His  ill- 
concealed  squirmiKhneM  exdte<l  the  hilarity  of  the  wife  and  diiughtcr  of 
his  Jiost,  who  were  busily  engaged  decorating  their  |K;rsons  with  many 
coloTvd  bcuds  in  honor  of  his  visit.  Makomol  invited  him  tu  witness  a 
sledge-raee  in  which  the  three  prizes  were,  a  blue  fox  skin,  a  beaver  skin, 
end  a  pair  of  walru-t  teeth.  The  sjieed  of  the  reindeer,  and  the  dexterity 
of  the  drivers  elicited  his  admiration,  and  the  applause  cf  the  multitude 
was  as  sincere  as  it  was  well-dcserved.  This  was  supplemented  by  a 
foot-race,  in  which  the  contestants  wore  their  usual  heavy  fur  clothing, 
but  seemed,  neverthelefis  to  run  over  the  course  of  nearly  nine  miles, 
with  as  much  flcctncss  as  the  light-clad  runners  of  more  genial  climes. 
Mntinschkin  noticed  that  the  Tchuktchi  evinced  a  much  higher  ajjpred- 
otion  of  the  previous  perfonnance,  which  is  in  harmony  with  what  may 
also  he  observed  among  civilized  men.  At  the  close  of  the  games,  spec- 
tntors  and  performers  were  entertained  with  princely  hospitality  at  a  I»an- 
quet  of  boiled  rcinilecr,  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  served  in  large  vwKxIen 
bowls  dii^iributed  around  over  the  snow.  The  quietness  and  goocJ  order 
manifested  bv  the  people  who  |>artook  of  this  wide-spreml  repast,  elicited 
the  admiration  of  Mntinschkin,  who  could  not  fail  to  contrast  it  with  the 
jostling  ami  crushing  and  subdued  quarreling  which  so  often  character- 
ize public  banquets  in  civilized  communities. 

His   visits  were  formally  returned    by   a  party   of   the   Tchuktchi, 
1« 
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on  the  fnllowing  day,  to  the  Udies  of  which  he  preiccntcd  red, 
white  rind  blue  ticads,  and  for  refrcshmt-iits,  iconic  tea  .ind  candy; 
of  the  liittcr  only  did  ihcy  partnkc,  tea  having  no  charms  for 
the  fashinnahle  ladies  of  Ncnhenstem  Aki.i.  Then  they  danced,  if 
dance  it  may  be  called,  where  the  feet  and  bodies  are  moved 
back  jtmi  forth,  without  change  of  place  or  evolution  of  any  kind,  while 
the  prrforniers  lx;at  the  siir  with  their  hands.  In  the  next  stage  of  the 
performance,  three  of  the  most  comixrtent  dancer«i  sig^nalizctl  themselves 
in  .1  very  enerjjetic  and  complicated  series  of  cvolutioni; — dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  national  dance  of  the  Tchuktchi,  in  which  jumpings, 
grimace*  and  contortions  formed  the  chief  attniclJon — until  forced  by  ex- 
haustion to  desist.  Thcrcujwn  it  was  whisperetl  in  the  eiir  of  Matinsch- 
kin,  by  the  interpreter,  that  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion  required  him  lo 
give  to  each  of  the  three  distinguished  artijtts,  a  cup  of  hrandy  and  some 
tobacco,  which  was  accordingly  done,  when  the  whole  party  look  leave 
of  the  Russian,  ciiiirging  him  to  remember  to  return  the  call  in  their  own 
country.  The  chiefs  also  made  him  a  formal  visit,  to  renew  their  assur- 
ances of  friendliness,  and  disposition  to  forward  the  exploration  of  the 
Icy  Sea.  Leaving  on  the  2Sth,  he  rejoined  his  chief,  :is  has  becti  said,  at 
Lower  Kolvmsk,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1S21.  Dr.  Kyl>er,  the  remain- 
ing ofhcer  t.f  the  expedition,  had  arrived  from  Irkoutsk  ihe  d.iy  after 
Wrangcll'*i  departure  on  his  first  sledge  journey;  hut  was  so  feeble  that 
he  was  not  able  to  take  part,  even  in  the  second,  for  which  they  now 
began  to  make  preparations. 
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WR A tr GSI,t.*S  SECflMD  SLKDOR   JOVRHKY KSCOUNTBH    WITH   A  BEAR— 

A   SALT    MOOn — SUHPLUS    PROVISIONS    DEPOSITED ATTACKBU    HY 

-    «BAXS — RKTtfHN    TO    I.OWRK     KOt-YMSK  —  SUMMER     OCCUPATIONS 
ALMOST    AN    ACCIDENT WINTKK    AT    NISHNI    KOLYMSK. 

The  outfit  fur  th»  journey  was  sulMtantially  the  same  as  for  the  pre- 
Tions  one,  with  some  few  improvements  and  additions.  The  most  im- 
irtant  of  these  was  a  purtiiblc  boat  made  of  skinn  for  crossing  open 
[chanock  ill  the  ice,  h  crowbar  for  breakinf;  through  the  ice  when  ncc- 
or  ileftirahlc,  and  whalulKinc  ithoeing  for  the  sledge-runners  to  he 
;bed  where  the  loose  snow  or  the  crystals  left  by  sail  water  overflow, 
[cudc  the  passage  diHicuh.  To  the  instruments  were  added  Ji  dipping- 
needle  and  sounding-line.  The  traveling  sledges  were  six,  and  the  pro- 
»iiioo  sledges  fourteen,  besides  two  filedgcfi  btflonging  to  ihe  tuercliant 
Bemhnoi,  who  had  asked  to  be  permittetl  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
making  in  all  a  train  of  twenty-two  sledges,  with  240  dogs.  The  load 
of  each  slot^c  at  the  outset  was  nearly  1,100  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Wrangell's 
immctliatc  ojmpanionn  were  Matinschkin,  ReM.'heInikow— a  retired  scr- 
gcHUt  who  had  joined  him  at  lakoulsk,  and  who  some  twelvt-  year*  be- 
fore had  accompanied  Ilc«lcnstrom  in  his  exploring  exjjeditioii  to  the 
New  Siberia  Islands — and  the  imilor  Ncchoroschkow,  who  had  accom* 
panir<l  him  from  St.  Petersburg. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  start  was  raade»  as  before,  from  Sucharnot 
IsUndf  and  the  Brat  halt  wa«  .it  Hillings'  hut  near  the  leswr  Uaranuw  Rock, 
whence  a  more  northerly  direction  was  taken  than  on  the  lir^t  journey. 
A  mile  ami  a  half  from  the  iihore,  on  the  second  day,  they  encountered 
diflSculty  in  threading  their  way  amon;;  the  ice- hum  mocks,  but 
clear  after  three  hours*  labor,  they  found  ihcmsclves  five  miles 
from  fth'tre  un  a  level  plain  unbroken  as  far  .1*  the  eye  could  reach,  wive 
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where  nn  occasional  smnll  hummock  stooil  like  a  rock  above  the  su 
Having  made  »even  miles  farther,  the  traveling  sledges   stopped  to  awaii 
the  eoniuig-up.     Here  they  cncounteml  an  cnormou.s  l>car  which  they 
succeeded  in  killing,  mainly  through  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  otie 
the  Cossack  drivers. 

When  the  provision  sledges  arrived,  they  reported  two  of  i 
numlier  missing,  having  had  their  sletlg'es  upset  among  the  hunv 
mockR.  Three  sledges  were  quickly  unloaded  and  sent  hack 
their  relief,  and  in  two  houn  the  rescuers  and  the  rescued  r^ 
joincti  the  "thers  iininjurcil,  but  tired  and  cold.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
ndvisabic  to  camp  (or  the  night  where  they  were.  Wrang^eirs  tent  h-m 
accofflinglj'  pitched  in  the  center  with  four  smaller  tents  1*clonging  to 
the  merchant  and  the  wealthier  drivers,  round  about,  the  whole  bci: 
endrclett  by  the  twcnty-lwo  sledges,  with  the  dogs  tethered  on  the 
side.  On  the  9th,  one  provision  s!edge  returned  homeward;  and  at  n 
they  found  themselves  in  latitude  69°  58',  with  the  greater  Baran 
Rock  to  the  southeast.  By  night  they  had  mode  twcnty^-ei^ht  miles, 
reaching  latitude  70"  12'  30'.  On  the  loth,  afler  a  journey  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  they  camped  in  a  small  bay  on  an  island  which  ther  judged 
to  be  the  most  eastern  of  the  Bear  Islands,  though  they  found  rhe  lati- 
tude only  70' 37',  while  Leontjew,  in  1769,  had  determined  it  to  be 
71^*58',  and  the  longitude  163"*  35'.  WrangcU  named  it  the  Foi 
Pillar  Isl.tnd  from  the  remarkable  pillars  of  granitic  porphyry,  the  tallest 
which  muxsuied  forty-eight  feet  in  height  and  ninety-one  in  circumfere 
The  f<irm  was  somewhat  like  a  gigantic  human  body  with  a  turhan  on 
its  head,  but  without  arms  or  legs.  Finding  here  an  abundance  of  drift 
wooil,  they  concluded  to  remain  one  day,  which  was  devoted  to  makin: 
observations  and  collecting  a  store  of  firewowl. 

Two  provision  sledges  returned  from   this  point,  when  on    the  latfc' 
of  April  our  travelers  set  out  toward  the  northeast,  and  at   noon  found 
themselves  5'  north  and  4'  cast  of  the  island,  having  made  between  a: 
and  seven  miles.    All  this  time  the  temperature  kept  a'  few  degrees  above 
zero,  usually  between   seven  and  fourteen.     Now   they  encountcretl  the 
salt  covering  on  the  ice  surface,  which  made  progi-css  slow,  and  a  thidc 
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fi>(;,  which  made  their  clothing  wet  and  uncomfortable.  Both  circum- 
miiccs  a1»o  indicated  an  approach  to  open  water;  and  to  add  to  their 
danjjer,  the  wind  Wcw  a.  jnic,  threatening  the  disruption  of  the  ice. 
They  found  refuge  in  the  shelter  of  a  hummoLk  thirty  fc-ct  high,  and 
&om  the  fresh  falling  snow  on  its  summit  tlicy  were  able  to  obtain 
water  fit  for  drinking  und  cooking.  The  tent  was  torn,  and  would  have 
been  iwept  awar  hy  the  wimi  ha<l  they  not  secured  it  by  extra  fastening 
to  ihc  hummiick.  By  four  in  the  morning  the  stomi  hjicl  subsided,  and 
the  temperature  rose  tn  23".  By  attaching  the  whakboni-  shoeing  to  the 
runncrt  and  walking  l»cside  the  sledges,  they  continued  lo  .tdvancc,  hut 
the  Kurfkce  was  so  rough  that  it  took  stcven  hour»  to  make  nineteen  miles, 
while  the  proviwon  sledges  were  away  behind,  out  of  sight.  In  the 
evening  the  temperature  again  ^nk  to  7",  but  rose  on  the  morning  of 
April  14  to  18°,  when  they  again  took  the  road.  Eight  milc$  further 
on  they  law  three  sealiv,  which,  however,  got  wfely  away  to  their  holett 
in  the  ice.  Having  traveled  twenty  miles,  they  camped  at  71°  31'  by 
163°  31  ',and  sent  back  three  more  sledges. 

They  now  adopted   the  plan  of  traveling  by  night,  and  slftrtcd  after 

uincet  on  April   15,  but  after  traveling  nine  miles  they  found  themselves 

bi  what  Wrangcll  calls  a  deep  ftalt   moor,  with  the  ice  only  five  inches 

thick,  and  »o  rotten  that  it  could  be  cut  through  with  a  common  knife. 

Hastening  out  of  thi*  dangerous  place  two  miles  lo  the   southeast,  ihcy 

fouml  the  ice  smooth   ami   sound  and  fourteen  inches  thick,  and  the  sea 

depth  twelve  fathoma.      They   camped  at   yi"  37'   by    163*  39',  and 

tpoit  the  night  in  great  alarm,  as  a  high  northern  wind  so  agitated  the 

t^xn  sea   somewhere  to   the  north,  that  the  ice  beneath  their  feet  was 

made  to   vibrate   by  the  disturbjtncc  uf  the   water.      Leaving   this  camp, 

Wrangcll   with   two  sledges  only  proceeded  four  miles  farther,  when  he 

found  the  ice  so  broken  by  Assures  nnd  so  unstable,  that  he  concluded  to 

»eck  nafety  tn  quitting  the  neighborhood.  The  highest  point  reached  was 

71'  43\  At  an  lu'r  line  distance  of  124  miles  from  tlic  lesser  Uaranow 

Rock. 

Having  made  aliout  thirteen  miles  to  tbc  south-southeast  from  the 
iifnit,  they  encamped  for  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  April  in  a  circular  hoi- 
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low  formed  by  ice  hills.  At  noon  the  next  day  they  were  at  70°  jo' 
by  163''  39' ;  and  resuming  their  journey  after  sunset  toward  the  east, 
they  soon  fell  in  with  n  labyrinth  of  hummocks,  with  what  they  con* 
ccivwl  to  be  an  island  in  the  distance.  Breaking  through  the  inlervening 
obstacles  by  the  free  use  of  the  crowbar  for  three  hours,  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  towering  mass,  which  proved  to  be  only  an  ice  hill  of  unusual 
dimensions.  Here  were  crarefully  dcpottiied  the  surplus  provisions,  thiu 
relieving  cig'ht  sledges,  which,  with  their  drivers,  in  charge  of  Scrgt. 
Rcschetaikow,  were  sent  on  to  Nishnl  Kolytnsk.  There  remained  ten 
persons  including  the  merchant  Uereshnoi,  who  wished  to  see  the  adven- 
ture through  to  the  end,  with  six  sledges  and  provisions  for  men  and  dogs 
for  fourteen  days.  On  the  18th  at  noon  the' i>oint  rcachcil  was  71**  15' 
by  164°  4',  and  at  night  they  encamped  about  600  yards  from  a  recent 
ice  fi-isure,  in  the  shelter  of  a  large  block  of  ice,  still  moving  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  along  the  margin  of  the  fissure,  with  the  clefts  becom- 
ing more  and  more  numerous.  ^^| 
Having  made  thirty  miles  (hey  halted,  at  sunrise,  on  the  30th,  at  ^^ 
56',  by  164°  49'.  In  the  evening  they  ferried  themselves  across  a  wide 
fissure  on  a  floating  block  of  ice,  and  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  milcD 
from  the  halting  place  of  the  morning,  they  sighted  the  greater  Baranow 
Rock,  about  sixty  miles  away  to  the  southeast.  Here,  while  on  a  short 
excursion  from  the  main  party,  in  pursuit  of  a  bear,  Wrangcll  and 
Matinschkln,  in,  two  unloaded  sledges,  got  among  the  breaking  ice,  and 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  &nd  haste  succeetled  in  rejoining  their  compan- 
ions on  the  stronger  ice,  at  70"  46',  by  165*  6' .  After  resting  for  the 
night  they  resumed  their  course  to  the  southeast  on  the  21st,  but  finding 
the  hummocks  impaHiiablc  to  their  broken  sledges,  they  returned  to  Ibe 
same  place,  and  rested  on  the  next  day,  which  was  Easter  .Sunday,  and 
which  they  obsei-ved  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  their 
country  as  they  found  practicable.  They  raa^a  a  block  of  icc  do  service 
as  an  altar,  before  which  they  burnt  the  only  wax  taper  they  possessed, 
while  Bereshnoi  read  the  prescribed  service,  and  the  Cossacks  and 
sled gc-d rivers  sang  the  customary  hymns.  On  the  23d  one  of  the  drivers 
•was  suddenly  taken  sick,  causing  a  detention  of  another  day,  which  was 
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devoted  to  Fcpairiug  sledges,  with  the  temperature  at  i8^  above,  xnd 
the  stillness  rclievud  from  time  to  time  by  the  thunder  of  crashiag  ice  is 
the  iIiRtitnce.  It  was  now  determines!  to  go  back>  and  having  nuik 
thirty-seven  miles  due  west,  they  encamped  at  70*  39',  by  163**  19',  witk 
Four  Pillar  I:i]ands  twenty-two  miles  to  tltc  southwest.  Then  tumia^ 
north  they  fell  in  wJtii  the  tracks  of  the  sledges  dismisscti  homcwinL 
and  having  made  twenty-eight  miles,  they  halted  in  latitude  71"  4'. 

On  the  36lh,  after  eleven  liouni  of  dangerous   traveling  — Wranj^f* 
eight  (logs  were  once  precipitated  in  the  water,  and  he  was  saved  from  i<il- 
lowing  them  only  by  the  length  of  the  sledge — they  reached  their  depi* 
of  provisions,  which  they  found  intact,  though  numerous  traces  of  bean 
and  other  animals  were  found  on  all  sides  of  the  ice  hill.      The  next  dii 
they   rested,  and  found   the   latitude   to   be  71°  aS'.      During  the  nij^ 
ihcy  were  awakciiod   by  the  barking   of  the  dogs,   and    on   getting  up 
saw  two  bears,  which  they  pursued  without  success  until   nsoming,  lear- 
ing  Wrangell  a  solitary  guard  over  the  camp.     A  third  bear  soon  poi  ia 
an  appearance,  and,  after  a   moment  of  painful  suspense  to  the  beholikfi 
scampered  off,  soon  falling  hi  with  two  of  the  hunters,  by  w^hom  he  w» 
wounded,  but  without  being  prevented  from  making    his    escape.      T'fus 
fruitless  night's  hunt  necessitated  another day*s  rest;  and  on  the  jgth  ihet 
crossed  their  own  tracks  of  April  ist.     They  noticed  three  halos  amtnii 
the  sun, and  made  over  twenty-three  miles  before  encamping,  at  71°  j6 
by  162°  37'.      Finding    himself  on  the  scene  of  Hctlenstroin'e  labors  m 
iSta,  WrangcU  now  concluded  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  land  the; 
had  MH:n  from  Four  Pillar  Islands.    "  The  inhabited  countrv  to  the  north, 
as  idleged  by  Tchuktchi  anil   Dthcrs,"  had    fniled   to    heave  in  sight,  and 
he  lost  idl  hope  of  finding  it  on  file  present  trip.     Having  made  twentr- 
four  miles  in  a  driving  snowstorm,  during  which  they  tied  the  doijioi 
one  sled  to  the  end  of  the  one  preceding,  so  as  not  to  become  separaicd 
;n  the  thick  darkness,  and  being  guided  only  by  the  corapaAs,  they  hilttfi 
on  tlie  open  ice  plain,  but  wicre  unable  to  pitch  their  tent  or  light  a  fire. 
thus  spending  the  worst  night  they  had  cxi>erienccd  on  the  trip. 

On  the  1st  of  May  they  reached  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Foi; 
lar  Island  after  a  journey  of  thirty  miles  m  the  continued  darlv 
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tog  the  accuracy  of  com piiss- guidance.  Two  blazing  fires  which  they 
•ocm  kindled  on  the  land,  rwttorcd  iheir  spinLs,  nnj  on  the  morning  of 
die  ad,  ihcy  were  regalwt  b_v  the  noitrs  of  some  linnets  as  they  ap- 
proached ihe  second  island  of  the  group — the  first  cheerful  sound  they 
had  heard  Mncc  taking  to  the  ice.  On  the  5th  they  examined  tJic  wcat- 
erninofrt  of  the  Bear  I.slunds,  and  found  thai  the  >;roup  comprised  in  all 
Bx  Ulands  including  the  one  they  had  prcvicniKlv  n.-inied  Four  Pill.ir 
Island.  Proceeding  south -southwest  on  the  6th,  they  rejichcd  Cupc 
Kmtowoi,  having  traveled  only  twenty-five  miles,  and  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  resting  under  n  roof,  and  within  walls.  Provisions  running  low, 
and  the  reason  being  well  advancoii,  it  was  now  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  their  wa)'  to  Nishni  Kolymsk,  which  was  reached  on  the  loth  of 
May,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-four  days,  and  a  journey  of  ycx)  miles 
with  the  &amc  dogs,  and  without  serious  accident  of  any  kind  to  men, 
dogs,  or  proviHons. 

SUMMER  OCCUPATIONS  OF  WRANCELL'S  PARTY. 
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The  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Nishni  Kolymsk  rendered  it  necessary 
for  WrangcU  to  make  special  efibrts  to  secure  supplies  for  the  expedition. 
Fitlung  parties  were  dispatched  under  Sotnik  Tatarlnow,  WrungelPs 
Cossack  sledge-driver,  in  whose  intelligence  and  experience  he  had 
kanicd  to  place  great  confidence.  A  party  was  placet!  in  charge  of 
Mntiiisclikin  to  survey  the  coast  from  the  Kolyma  to  the  Indigirka.  A 
small  dwelling  and  depot  of  provisions  was  to  be  erected  by  another 
pany  under  Sergeont  Rcschetnikow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Bara- 
nicha  River.  Dr.  Kyber,  who  had  now  recovcre<l,  wa-s  at  his  own  re- 
qaest  to  explore  Ihe  banks  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Aniuj.  A  fourth 
flection  under  VVrangeirs  immediate  oversight,  was  to  survey  the  mouths 
of  the  Kolyma.  The  mate  Kosmiti,  Wraiigcirs  companion  ow  the  first  A 
■ledge  journey,  had  licen  occupied  during  the  second,  in  making  a  large 
boat  or  shallop,  which  was  success.fully  launched  on  the  33d  of  June,  and 
riggc<l  with  sails  and  anchor  from  those  which  had  been  used  by  Cap- 
tain Billings  a  generation  before.  A  small  boat  had  also  been  con- 
structed, capable  of  holding  three  persons. 
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had  not  Matinschkin  sprung-  to  the  rescue.  Unfortunately  i& 
cutting  the  rupc  he  cut  his  own  thumb  so  severely  that  Dr.  Kyber 
thought  it  might  ea.<tlv  iKicomc  dangerous;  and  Wrangcll  insulted  thit 
patient  and  physician  should  return  to  Nishni  Kolytnsk,  also  instructing 
them  to  explore  ihe  Aniuj  logethcr  as  soon  as  the  wound  became  healed. 
On  the  loth  of  July  Wrnngcll  and  Ko&min,  with  their  connp.inions  ar- 
rived at  the  Tschukotschie  River,  whither  the  Bshing  parties  had  becQ 
sent  forward,  and  where  they  were  glad  to  see  that  success  had  crowned 
their  cfibrts.  Here  they  landed,  proposing  to  make  the  coast  journey  la 
the  Indigirka  on  horseback^  and  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Jakut  owners  and  the  horses,  they  succeeded  in  killing  three  reindeer. 
With  only  five  animals — all  that  could  be  procured — t^vo  to  serve  af 
pack-horses  and  three  for  himself  and  two  companions,  Kosmin  under- 
took to  traverse  the  desert  waste  between  the  two  great  rivers,  and 
started  off  on  the  14th  of  July.  His  companions  were  a  Jakut  and  a 
Cossack,  and  they  took  with  them  two  light  canoes  for  crossing  strcanu. 

Wrangcll  occupied   himself  with   determining  some   position!!  on  the 
river,  the  north  being  still  blocked  with  ice.     On  the  27th  of  July,  while 
absent  in  the  middle  of  the  river  with  the  two  companions  w^ho  alone 
remained  with  him,  the  tent  on  shore  look  fire  and  was  destroyed  beibre 
they  could  reach  it.     Wrangell  had,  however,  the  good   fortune  to  save 
his  papers  and  instruments;  but  the  survey  of  the   Kolyma  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  returned  to  Nishni  Kolymsk.     He  found  Matinschkin  and 
Kyber  ready  to  start  for  the  Aniuj,  ii&  previously  agreed,  and  under  the 
advice  of  the  latter  he  retired  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  Sredne 
Kolymsk,  in  the  liopc  of  being  relieved  from  the  rheumatism,  which  for 
some  time  hud  been   growing  more  troublesome,  and  now  threatened  to 
unfit  him  for  prosecuting  his  future  sledge  journeys. 

After  spending  nearly  seven  weeks  among  the  hospitable,  Jakuts,  near 
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Srcdnc  KolymAk,  Wrangell,  miich  invigorated  by  the  rcprwc  and  kindly 
trcstinent  he  hati  enjoyed,  prixxcdcd  duwii  the  river  in  his  shullop^  arriv- 
ing at  Nishni  Kolymslc  on  the  isth  of  Scptcmljer.  Mere  he  found  Res- 
chrtnikow  returned  from  his  mission  to  the  Baranicha  River,  where  he 
hml  completetl  the  re^iuired  bu>ldin{;s.  Soon  Nechoroshkow  joinc*! 
them  from  the  fishing  grounds,  mid  rei>orted  exceptional  success  \\\  that 
undertakiag.  On  the  i  ilh  of  October  Matin»chkin  ami  Ky her,  and  a 
week  Utcr  Ko^min,  arrived  in  safety  from  their  respective  expeditions, 
*  and  the  whole  party  was  thiw  re-united  for  the  winter  at  Ni'ihni  Kolymsk. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 


WKANCiELl/s    THIRD    SI.ED(JE  JOyilNEY — CASTBR  SUNDAY VIEWS  THB 

OPEN  SKA  KXPLOUK  THK  TUNDKAS  —  MEHT  KOSMIN  ^  IMPOR- 
TUNITY OP  BERESIINOl— OENEaOSITY  OF  A  JAKUT — RETURN  TO 
KOLYMSK. 

In  preparing  for  the  lliirJ  journey,  Wraiigcll  ami  his  party  cncoun- 
terw!  a  very  serious  difficulty.  An  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  dogs, 
in  which  four-fifths  of  the  whole  stock  perished.  By  great  exertion  they 
were  able  to  procure  forty-five  tloga  instead  of  the  ninety-six  Wrangcll 
had  designed  to  use  on  his  third  trip  to  the  north.  The  Cossacks,  who 
were  the  fortunate  owners  of  most  of  the  dogs  that  had  survivwl  the 
epidemic,  now  volunteered,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other  inhab- 
itants, to  fit  out  twenty  sledges^  each  with  twelve  dogs,  for  the  txse  of  the 
expedition.  Wrangcll  now  selecl*!d  five  traveling  sledges,  and  nineteen 
to  carry  provisions,  which  last  were  to  Vie  sent  hack  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  dogs,  amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred, 
only  enough  for  the  traveling  sledges  could  be  found  which  were  fit 
to  make  the  whole  journey.  His  immediate  companions  for  the  trip 
were  Matiuschkin,  Kosmin  and  Ncchorowsky,  Kybcr  being  again  pre- 
vented, very  much  against  his  wishes,  by  the  weak  state  of  his  health, 
from  accompanying  them.  Wrangell  projjosed  to  make  this  journey  a 
continuation  of  his  former  one  by  proceeding  as  directly  as  possible  to  the 
limit  previously  attained,  ami  prosecuting  his  labors  from  that  point. 

Wilh  forty  days'  provisions  for  the  men,  and  thirty-live  for  the  dogs 
they  set  out  once  more  from  Sucharnoi  Island  on  the  36th  of  March, 
i3z2,  reaching  tlic  greater  Baranow  Rock  on  the  next  day.  On  the  3Sth, 
after  clearing  the  rock,  they  directed  their  course  toward  the  northeast 
for  the  intersection  of  71"  30'  with  the  meridian  of  Cape  Schelagskoi, 
at  a  distance  from  the  same  of  about  ninety  miles.     At  a  point  about 

an 
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dgfalSDn  mile«  east  of  the  limit  nf  the  previous  journey,  they  made  the 
inlcndctl  dcpcKit  of  provisions  on  the  6lh  of  April,  uiid  next  day  diKmi&sc<) 
the  bttC  ihirtoen  of  the  provision  sicdgvs,  six  having  been  alrenUy  »cnt 
btck,  Kiul  one  intermediate  dcpoHit  of  provisions  having  been  establtshc<l 
on  lh«  i»t,  at  70"  19'  hy  14'  east  of  the  greater  Baranow  Rock.  Ma- 
tin«ichkin  w.i'i  sent  In  the  northeast  on  the  6th,  with  five  days'  provi- 
»ions  and  two  slo«lges,  and  WrangcII  and  Kosmiii  set  om  on  the  7th, 
with  the  three  remaining  fledges  and  three  days'  provisioao,  toward  the 
north,  both  parties  to  return  on  the  loth  to  the  depot.  No  land  had 
been  discovered  hy  cither  party.  On  the  12th  they  resumed  their  explo- 
ration together  toward  the  north,  having  found  by  the  previous  short 
tripi  that  the  way  war  more  open  in  that  direction.  The  14th  was 
Easter  Sunday,  which  they  devoted  to  rest,  the  mild  weather  and  bright 
stuuhine  adding  to  their  enjoyment  uf  the  occasion.  It  was  the  iSth  of 
April  before  they  anivcd  at  the  limit  reached  by  WrangcU  and  Kosmin 
on  the  9th,  newly-formwl  hummocks,  os  well  :is  the  enlargement  of  the 
old  onea,  beins;  the  chief  cause  of  this  great  disparity  in  the  rate  of  pro< 
grass.  A  uck  Klcdge-driver  was  sent  back  with  two  companions  am!  n 
doable  team  of  twenty-four  dogs,  releasing  one  fledge,  which  wa4  used 
br  repairing  the  others.     A  small  deposit  of  provisions  was  also  made. 

There  were  now  but  five  men,  with  three  sledges  and  two  small  tents, 
the  largest  tent  having  been  turned  over  by  WrangcU  to  the  use  of  the 
inralid.  On  the  aist  of  April,  having  reached  71°  52'  by  3"  23'  east 
of  the  great  Baranow  Rock,  and  the  increasing  number  of  new  hum- 
OOcJcs  rendering  further  progress  extremely  difHcult,  it  was  determined 
to  return.  They  had  alxiut  reached  the  limit  of  the  shore  ice  of  SilH;ria, 
»  Ibcy  judged,  but  before  turning  their  backs  to  the  threatening 
Bortli,  Malinschktn  in  a  Hghtly-equippcd  sledge  proceeded  six  milct 
£irthcr  to  tbe  north,  where  all  further  iKlvancc  was  stopped  by  the  com- 
plete breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  the  near  approach  to  the  open  water  of 
the  Polar  Sc«.  He  here  "  beheld  the  icy  sea  breaking  its  fetters;  cnor- 
xaaaa,  6elds  of  icct  raised  by  (he  waves  into  an  almost  vertical  position, 
driven  against  each  other  with  a  trcmemlous  criLsh,  prcssc*!  downward 
bv  the  force  of  the   foaming  billows,  and   reappearing  again   on  tlic  sur- 
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face,  covered  with  the  tom-up  green  mud  which  everywhere  here 
the  bottom,  and  which  we  had  so  often  seen  on  the  hig^hcst  hummock^ 
On  his  return  Mr.  Matinschkin  found  a  great  purl  of  the  track  he  hjd 
passed  over  already  gone,  and  large  spaces  which  he  had  ju&t  t'mvcncd 
now  covered  with  water."  He  had  been  gone  six  hour^.  Now  striking 
to  the  west- north  west,  they  reached  72"  a'  on  the  24th,  ac  a  distance  of 
151  mites  in  a  straig'ht  line  from  the  nearest  land,  the  great  Baranov 
R«M:k,  and  about  2"  50'  eaxt  uf  its  meridian.  Prugresa  ia  thix  diivctiun 
was  stopped  by  the  same  obstacles  as  before,  and  it  was  nowr  dctcfrniDcd 
to  make  for  the  central  depot  of  provisions. 

On  the  4ih  of  May  nt  the  distance  of  forty-six  mile^  from 
Schelagskoi,  with  a  clear  sky  and  an  open  horizon  to  the  north  and 
extending  twenty*ninc  milcs«  and  no  land  in  sight,  they  concluded 
the  "inhabited  north  country"  was  probably  not  to  be  found  in  the  In^ 
ridiaii  of  thnt  cape,  nor  of  the  Raranow  Rocks.  Five  days  later  they 
reached  their  provision  depot,  which  they  found  uninjurc<l,  and  rcsiisg 
one  clay  for  the  refreshment  uf  men  ami  dogs,  they  started  for  'Sal 
Kolymsk.  On  the  i6lh  of  May,  at  Pochoisk,  they  met  Licutcni 
Anjou  and  party  on  their  return  to  the  Yana  River  from  the  islatuh  rf 
New  Siberia;  and  nn  the  lylh  arrived  without  serious  disaster  of  anr 
kind,  at  Nishni  Kolymsk,  after  aa  absence  of  fifly-threc  days,  and  .1  j< 
ney  of  yS2  miles. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  TUNDRAS. 

The  only  impottant  expeditions  of  the  tsummerof  1S22  ■were  Matii 
kin's  journey  jicross  the  Easten\  Tundra,  and  WrangelTs  own 
through  the  I^illy  Tundra.  They  parted  company  on  the  12th  of  Julj 
at  Pantelejewka,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nishni  Kolymsk,  the  propoeil 
scene  of  Wrangell's  exploration  lying  almost  due  north  of  that  point,  at 
Matinschkin's  away  east  lowanl  Tch:iuti  Bay  and  Cape  Schelagskoi. 
latter  was  accompanied  bv  the  merchant  Bcrcahnoi,  who  waa  Itouod  oa . 
trading  journey  to  the  Tchuktchis  of  Tchaun  Bay,  tiiking  Oslrownoi 
the  way  with  the  hope  of  securing  an  iiitcri)rcier*  Arriving  tbcre  on 
the    23d,  they    hired     Mardowskij,  a    Tchuwanzian    cliicf   who  undef* 
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gUKxl  the  Tchuklchi  language,  to  accompany  them.  A  week  latur  they 
unvcd  at  the  Fedoticha  River,  on  the  confines  of  the  wide-spreading 
tundras.  By  this  name  arc  designated  the  mossy  flats  or  vast  plains 
which  bonier  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  chiefly  in  Siberia,  but  aho  aion^  tlie 
north  co«st  of  Ettropc.  The  word  originated  with  the  Finns,  who  call 
thcce  wastes  tunturs.  They  are  of  the  same  general  character  every* 
where,  Iteing  great  tracts  of  sw.imp-lnnds,  partly  covered  over  with  a 
thick  layer  of  Iwg-mofw,  and  partly  with  a  <lry  snow-white  covering  of 
Tcindecr-mowt  and  diflcrent  kinds  of  lichens  nnU  similar  Arctic  vcgetxUton. 
There  arc  no  trees,  or  even  shrubs,  and  it  is  only  the  reindeer  that  ren- 
ders these  frightful  wastes  habitable  for  the  honles  of  aboriginal  nomads. 
A  great  portion  of  them  can  only  be  traversed  in  winter  when  frozen 
over;  and  tu  these  belong  the  tundras  of  Northern  Siberia  which  retain  a 
covering  of  snow  throughout  the  year. 

On  the  id  of  August  Matinschkin  rejoined  Wrangell,  who  had  mean- 
time reaches]  the  buildings  previou>>ly  erectcti  on  the  Great  Baranicha; 
and  on  the  uth  crossed  Ihc  three  arms  uf  that  rivL-r  in  Kosmin's  boat. 
On  the  14th  they  met  Kosmin  himself,  in  the  shallop,  who  liud  come  lo 
fifth  in  those  waters,  accompanied  by  four  companions.  With  his  aid 
a  tight  boat  was  constructed  for  Matinschkin,  who  pushed  forward  on 
the  I5(h  with  Bcreshnoi,  the  interpreter,  three  Jakuls,  and  sixteen  horses. 
On  the  16th  of  August  when  they  had  about  determined  to  abandon  the 
hitherto  fruitless  search  for  the  Tchuktchi  and  turn  back,  they  reached 
the  Taunmeo  River,  and  the  ensuing  day,  on  the  other  aide,  found 
abiuidant  as  well  as  recent  traces  of  that  people,  who,  however,  had  all 
diwippcared  «omc  short  time  before  their  arrival. 

Oerohnoi  was  now  importunate  to  turn  homeward,  and  proceeding 
19  the  river  until  the  first  of  September,  they  then  turned  their  faces  to 
ihc  wci^t  fur  Nishni  KolymAk,  striking  the  route  of  the  Tchuktchi  to  the 
annual  fair,  at  Ostrownoi.  On  the  3d  they  were  without  food  of  any 
kiad  except  a  single  wild  duck  which  one  of  the  Jakuts  had  killed,  un- 
known lo  the  reat  of  the  party.  This  he  furtively  offered  lo  Maliiischkin, 
taytng;  **■  There,  take  and  eat  it  alone;  it  is  too  little  to  do  good  to  all 
'  "^  sod  you  are  very  tired."      The  generous  offer  was,  of  course,  re- 
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fused,  and  the  Jakufs  duck  was  put  into  the  kettle,  the  broth  making  a 
refreshinjr,  ihou;jh  light  repast  for  all.  On  tlic  5th,  after  Uiree  days'  fast- 
ing and  greitt  labor  in  crossing  Bnow-covere«I  hills  and  ravines,  they  lay 
down  at  night  on  the  hank  of  a  stream,  in  which  they  exerted  them* 
selves  to  place  a  net.  Matinschkin  had  suggested  the  killing  of  one 
of  the  horses,  but  this  was  overruled,  as  the  Jiikiits  dixlarc<I  that  in 
the  hciled  st;Ue  of  their  blood  the  use  of  their  flesh  would  cause  serious 
illness.  Hoping,  and  yet  fearing  the  downfall  of  their  hopes,  they  hesi- 
tated to  draw  the  net  next  morning,  and  were  delighted  to  find  three 
large  and  several  small  fishes.  They  reached  the  Aniuj  the  same  day, 
and  found  more  fish  than  they  could  consume.  The  surplus  they  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  place  as  a  deposit  fur  some  future  travelers;  arwl 
were  rejoiced  to  leara,  some  months  later,  that  the  5000  fishes  they  had 
thus  taken  the  trouble  to  store,  were  found  by  some  distressed  wanderers, 
ami  supplied  them  with  food  for  a  month.  And  as  if  in  direct  return  for 
their  thou gbtfuln ess,  they  themselves  found  a  similar  deposit  of  clothing, 
which  they  much  needed  in  the  daily  increasing  cold.  On  the  1 3th  they 
resumed  their  journey,  and  four  days  later  arrived  at  a  small  settlement, 
where  they  rested.  Matinschkin  now  concluded  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  seawm  to  a  ^urvey  of  the  country  from  the  Aniuj  to  Nishni 
Kolymsk,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  took  his  departure  on  the 
iSth.  He  reached  Molotkowo  on  the  25th,  in  the  boat  of  his  friend 
Karkin,  by  whom  himself  and  Dr.  Kylwr  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained the  year  before.  Finally^  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  reached 
Ni^lini  Kolymsk,  after  an  absence  of  eighty-six  days  since  leaving 
Panlelejewka. 


WtlA.SUEU.*»  POUUTII  S1.KDUI£  ;<}URNHV — STAHT  KOK  CltEATIvIt  ItAII- 
ANICMA  —  nUMOnS  OF  A  NOKTIIKU.N  CONTINENT  —  AFLOAT  — 
WRANGB1.I,    SEES  TIIK   ARCTIC — DANCEtt — MEET  WITH   MATINKCIf- 

KIN A      NATIVE      SPECULATOR SERFDOM CLOSE      OF      WUAN- 

UKLL's   EFFORTS. 

To  kecurc  a  go««l  ftblcction  of  dogs  for  his  fourth  journey  on  the  ice 
vf  ihc  Polcir  Sva,  Wrangcll  solicited  the  co-opcnition  uf  tl^i:  inhiibitants 
oa  llic  Indi};irk:i,  Chroma  and  Yunii  Rivers,  n ml  ^tpciil  a  few  days  of 
November  at  Ucstynnsk,  nt  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  last  named 
river,  with  Lieut.  Anjou,  whose  headquarters  were  at  that  point.  Hav- 
ing obtJiine<l  the  promise  of  fifteen  good  teams,  or  iSo  dog«4,  he  returned 
to  Nuhni  Kolymsk  early  in  January,  iS2j.  On  the  iith  uf  Fclirunr}' 
KoMnin  »taitcd  un  a  special  cxpctlilion,  with  two  sledges,  fur  the  Bear 
Ulands  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  thine  were  other  than  those 
they  hod  liefore  seen.  He  returned  on  the  lat  of  March,  having  made 
a  complete  rc-cxamination  of  the  whole  region,  and  satititicd  himself 
that  no  other  islands  existed  in  those  waters. 

AU  preparations  being  made,  Wrangcll  divided  his  party  into  two 
•ecCJons,  one  under  Matinschkin,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kyher,  In  explore 
the  coast  from  Cape  Schclagskoi  to  Cape  North,  known  to  the  Tchuk- 
ldu«  aa  Capes  Erri  and  Ir-Kaipig,  the  other  under  his  own  immc<1i:itc 
cfattrge,  to  search  for  the  '*  inhabited  country  **  in  the  Icy  Sea  to  the 
north. 

Od  the  loib  of  March  they  set  out  with  twenty-one  sledges  to- 
wanl  the  buildings  previously  crcctc<I  on  the  Greater  Baranicha.  Three 
dj\*«  later  Wrangcll  wai  overtaken  by  a  Cossack  mciwcngcr  bearing  dis- 
patches from  the  govcrnor*gcneral  uf  Sibertn,  ami  sent  back  two 
•ledgci.    They  rcachc^l  the  buildings  the  same  night,  and  found  the  extra 
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shelter  very  desirable,  the  thermometer  having  sunk  to  42"  below  zero. 
Thrt'c  days  were  consumed  in  final  preparation,  repacking  the  nineteen 
remaining  sledges  with  what  they  had  brought  lUung,  and  what  had 
been  previously  stored  in  the  buildings.  Tht^fourth  day  was  so  stormy 
that  they  could  not  set  out,  and  it  was  therefore  the  lyih  of  March  before 
they  were  fairly  under  way  qw  the  fourth  and  last  sledge  journey  over 
the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea.  In  three  days  they  reached  Caj»e  SchclagskiH, 
where  they  met  a  kaimakaiy  or  chief  of  the  Tchuktchi.  A  Hubonlinate 
governor  in  Turkey  is  known  as  kaimakam^  which  suggests  a  possible 
relationship  between  this  retiiolo  aborijijinal  tribe;  or  ptjssibly  the  word 
in  tliat  form  may  have  been  borrowed  from  some  of  the  Tartar  hordes  of 
Siberia. 

Our  travelers  found  the  Tchuktchi  chief  friendly  and  serviceable,  as 
soon  as  he  became  satistied  that  their  intentions  were  entirely  juicific. 
From  him  they  learned  that  the  region  of  the  cape  was  only  leinporarily 
inhabited  by  hi^  people  for  bear  hunting  purposes,  and  that  tl  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  Schelagi  and  Tchewani  tribes,  whose  names 
survive  in  Cape  Schelagskoi  and  Tchaun  Bay,  but  who  h.-ul  thcmselve> 
migrated  westward  many  yeans  before.  When  questional  about  the 
'» inhabited  country  to  the  north,"  he  said:  "  There  is  a  part  of  the  cjast 
between  the  capes,  where  from  some  cliffs  near  the  mouth  nf  a  river  one 
might,  on  a  clear  summer  day,  descry  snow-covcrcd  mountains  at  a  great 
distance  to  the  north,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  so  far  in  winter/* 
These  distant  mountains^  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  an  extensive  coun- 
try, not  to  islands;  and  he  had  heard  from  his  father  that  n  kaimakai  of 
their  race  had  migrated  thither  with  his  horde  years  before  in  Imats,  but 
what  had  become  of  them  was  never  learned  in  the  country  they  had  left. 
He  had  himself  seen  herds  of  reindeer  coming  from  that  land  on  tlic  ice, 
and  landing  on  the  Siberian  continent.  He  also  attributed  to  the  inhabi- 
Mid  the  woundintr  of  a  whale  whicli  was  found  stranded  on 
slate-pointed  spears  still  adhering  to  its  body. 
)re  likely  that  it  had  been  attacked  by  the 
slands,  who  are  known  to  uw  just  such 


cni  Iwmk  of  the  river.     To  the  small  Isl.iml  two  miles  lo  the  north 
p;ivc  the  name  of  Schnlarow  fslaiul,  in  honor  of  the  merchant  navijjator     ^ 
<if  that  name,  who  jjcrished  in  this  vicinity  in  1765.     Ahout    three  miles     3 
from  the  shore  and  in  the  longitude  of  the  cast  hank  of  the  Wcrkon,  they 
constructed  a  depot  of  provisions,  un  the  35th,  and  sent   back  the  empty      . 
sletlgcs  to  Nishni   KoJymsk.  i 

The  next  day  they  fell  in  with  hummocks  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  de]>ot,  where  the  crowKirs  were  brought  into  re<|- 
ubiitian ;  and  the  2  7th  was  consumed  in  making;  three  mile^ 
Another  deposit  was  now  made  to  lighten  the  s1ed<;csf  ami  ei^ht 
uf  tlicse  were  sent  hotnewanl.  A  twenty-three  days' supply  for  men  and 
doy'*  was  liere  buried,  and  only  four  sledges  and  five  men  reaiaincd  in 
Wrangcll's  section.  This  was  at  70**  I8'  by  174*.  On  the  39th  the  ice 
on  which  they  were  became  detached  fi-om  the  main  body  in  a  storm,  but 
on  its  subsidence  became  again  untteil.  On  the  31st  they  made  only  six 
miles,  and  were  only  ten  miles  from  the  coast.  Finding  ttie  way  due 
north  or  northeast  blocked  by  iiijpassable  hummocks,  they  htruck  out 
toward  the  west-northwest,  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  having  gone  about 
five  miles  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  covering  was  thin,  new  ice, 
tou  fniil  to  venture  on,  and  encamped  on  its  margin.  But  the  next  day, 
seeing  no  alternative,  Ihey  risked  the  new  ice,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  across  In  safety,  owing  largely  to  the  alertness  of  the  dogs  and  the 
lightness  of  the  sledges,  which  bore  ut  this  time  only  a  few  days' 
provisions. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  trial  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous, IS  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  of  the  sledges  broke 
through  the  thin  crust  several  times,  but  only  to  be  whisked  out  the 
more  rapidly  hy  the  dogs,  whose  energies  were  evidently  stimulated  by  a 
keen  sense  of  danger.  Thi^  was  at  70^  20'  by  174^  13',  as  ascertained 
al\er  crossing.  On  the  night  of  the  3d,  after  having  made  twenty  miles, 
they  camped  among  hummocks  and  surroundc<l  by  fissures,  where  they 
got  detached,  but  succectlcd  in  reaching  the  main  body  in  the  morning  by 
n  pontoon  bridge  of  ice  blocks.  Two  sledges  were  here  onlered  back  ' 
♦"  the  depot,  and  their  provisions  transferred  to  the  rcmaiaing  two,  with 
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which  WratifjeU  ilDtenninc<]  it'  possible  to  move  on  to  the  nortli.  On 
the  4lh,  at  70"  51 '  by  175"  27' ,  and  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  lanil 
ahoiil  sixty  mtlcr%  ihcy  encountered  the  open  water,  not  lesK  than  300 
inU  wide,  ami  e>ctending  ef^^t  .-md  west  a%  far  a-i  thc>  eye  could  reach. 
**Wc  climbed  one  of  the  loftiest  ice  hills"  say*  Wrangell,  "affording  an 
extensive  view  tnwanl  the  north,  and  from  thence  we  lieheld  the  wide, 
immcoftumhle  ocean  spread  out  Iwfore  our  {jazc.  It  wiw  n  fearful  and 
mat^iticent  spectacle,  thoujih  to  us  a  melancholy  one.  Fragments  of  ice 
uf  enormous  Mze  were  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  agitated  ocean,  and 
Were  dashed  by  the  waves  with  awful  violence  against  the  edge  of  the 
field  «'n  the  farthest  side  of  the  channel  before  us.  These  collisions  were 
no  tremendous  that  large  masses  were  every  instant  broken  away,  and  it 
vras  e\-idcnt  that  the  portion  of  ice  which  still  divided  the  channel  from 
the  open  sea  would  soon  be  completely  destroyed.  Had  we  made 
the  attempt  to  ferry  onnielvcs  ocrotw  u|>on  one  of  the  detached  pieces  of 
ice,  iliere  would  have  been  nf»  firm  footing  on  reaching  ihc  opposite  sitle. 
Even  on  our  "wn  side  fresh  lanes  of  water  were  constantly  forming,  and 
extending  themselves  in  ever)-  direction  in  the  6cld  behind  us.  We  could 
(JO  no  farther." 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  they  camped  at  the  second  depot  of  proW- 
»ionv  where  they  foumi  the  two  retumcil  sledges  and  the  supplies  intact. 
On  the  <Sth  thcv  wen.-  in  imminent  danger,  having  been  detached  from 
the  main  body  on  a  floe  of  only  150  yards  wide.  "Every  moment,^*  says 
Wrangell,  **huge  masses  of  ice  flo.iting  around  us  were  dashed  against 
each  other  and  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Meanwhile,  we  were 
toHcd  to  and  fro  by  the  waves,  and  gazed,  in  helpless  inactivity,  oa  the 
wild  conflict  of  the  cicmentji,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  swallowed 
np.  We  hod  been  three  long  hours  in  this  painful  position,  and  still  our 
island  held  together,  when  suddenly  it  was  caught  by  the  storm  and 
hurled  agflinst  a  large  field  of  ice^  The  crash  was  terrific,  and  we  felt 
the  mas«  beneath  us  gi^nng  way,  and  separating  in  every  direction.  At 
that  dreadful  moment,  when  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  the  impulse 
of  »clf-p^elicr^*atiou  implanted  in  every  living  being  saved  us.  Instinctively, 
with  Ihc  quickness  of  thought,  we  sprang  on  the  slctlges,  and  urged 
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the  dogs  to  their  utmoftt  S|>ce«l.     They  flew  across  the  yiekling  fragments 

of  llic  Held   against  which  it   had    been   stranded,  nnd   safely  reached  ;> 

part  of  it  of  firmer  character,  on  which  were  several  hummocks,  and 

here  the  dogs  immediately  ceased  running,  apparently  conscious  that  the_ 

danger  was  paKsed." 

Proceeding  forward  they  soon  reachcii  the  first  depot  of  provisions, 
and  taking  with  them  all  they  couM,  they  haRtcnetl  to  ihc  shore  and 
c;mipe<]  under  a  clilT  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wcrkon.  They  spent  the 
night  in  bringing  away  tlic  remainder  of  their  provisions  from  the  first 
depot;  but  some  they  had  left  at  the  second  could  not  be  reached.  On 
the  loth  they  rested*  and  ascertained  the  location,  which  was  found  to  be 
69"  51',  by  173"  34',  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Werkon.  On  the  1  lib 
they  made  another  efforl  to  reach  the  second  depot  of  provisions,  but 
encountered  too  mnny  water  Innes,  and  returned  in  six  hours,  Wrangcll 
occupying  the  interval  in  examining  and  naming  Cape  Kckumoi*  in  69° 
51'  by  174"  34.'.  They  started  eastward  on  the  i4th  in  the  hujic  of 
falling  in  with  Matiiisehkin,  as  their  provisions  were  running  low,  and 
their  northern  depot  on  the  ice  could  not  he  reachctl.  They  had  gone 
over  forty  miles  without  meeting  him,  when  it  became  necessary  to  make 
for  the  central  depot  at  the  Greater  Baranicha,  two  bundrcii  miles  to  the 
west,  with  a  very  poor  pros])ect  of  being  able  to  reach  it,  as  their  pro- 
visions were  nearly  exhausted.  They  had  scarcely  proceeded  six  miles 
when,  to  their  great  joy,  they  fell  in  with  the  object  of  their  search, 
whom  they  found,  as  anticipated,  in  possession  of  full  suppliej)>.  Matinsch- 
kin,  during  his  survey  of  the  tundra  cast  of  the  Wcrkon,  discovcrctl  a 
hut  on  the  coast,  which  both  he  and  Wrangell  concluded  was  the  last 
resting  place  of  Schalarow,  in  1765,  who,  therefore,  succec<lcd  in  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  doubling  of  Cape  Schelagskoi,  but  did  not 
live  lo  retuni  to  civilization. 

Before  leaving,  they  here, 69"  48'  by  176"  10', established  a  depot  of 
provi«.ions,  and  sent  back  eight  sledges,  retaining  three  for  Matinschkin's 
parly,  and  four  for  WrangcU's.  On  the  aoth  the  latter  rtrached  Cape 
Yakan,  69**  42',  by  176°  33',  whence,  acconiing  to  certain  Tchuktchis, 
«lhe  northern  country'*  was  sometimes  visible.     But  it   ftnlcd  tu  ap|K.'ar 
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to  hw  close  scrutiny.  About  (hrcc  miles  fnrther  they  reachoil  the  Yakan 
Riwr.  Nine  miles  tn  ihc  cast,  at  69''  36',  l»y  176*  5S',  "the  wnriTnh  <>( 
the  %veaihcr  obligcii  thein  m  halt."  Here  they  ohser\oi  bones  of  Ihc 
whale  stuck  upright,  and  were  informed  by  the  Tcliuktchis  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  dwellings  formerly  (xrcupictl  by  a  rc«(lcnt  triln:, 
which  had  disappeared.  Tniveliiig  forty  miles  from  their  haltiii);  place, 
they  anivtti  at  69  "  28',  by  177'  14',  where  they  hud  the  ^o™l  fortune 
)o  fidl  in  witli  a  lot  uf  driftwood,  mostly  fir  and  pittc. 

On  the  Jlst  Matinschkin  made  one  more  break  for  the  nnrth^ 
tjiking  the  ice,  with  his  three  slcdg^^,  and  provisions  for  fifteen 
davs  while  Wrangell,  Kosmin,  and  Kybcr  proceeded  east  with  the 
other  four  sledges  and  provisions  for  thirteen  days.  The  li»st-namc<I 
croMcd  Kuyegan  River,  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  cast,  and  reaching 
69*  la',  by  179*  13',  seven  and  a  half  miles  farther,  by  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  they  halle<i.  Having  journeyed  thirteen  and  a 
half  miles  along  the  coast,  which  here  trends  a  little  south  nf  cast, 
they  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  2^(1,  the  headland  which  C;ipt, 
Cook  had  sighted  in  1778,  and  named  Cape  North.  Here  they  met 
Elcl  and  his  tribe  of  Tchuktchis,  who  evinced  a  friendly  di!i|iosition. 
Inviting  Wrangell  to  his  lent,  "  There,"  said  he,  "  look  well  at  all  those 
things,  take  from  them  what  you  like,  and  give  me  in  return  a  gun,  ami 
powder  and  shot,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  am  sure  I  could  use 
■  gttn  better  than  the  mountain  Tchuktchis,  among  whom  I  once  saw 
one,  and  shot  with  it.'*  A  barter  was  effected  for  thirteen  seals  and  a 
^qiply  of  firewood,  which  were  more  valuable  than  all  the  household 
'tteasurcs  uf  the  chieC  With  Etel  as  guide,  tlicy  set  out  on  the  25th  for 
KolyuCschin — by  Cook  nnmeil  llurucy — Island,  and  having  made  fifty 
raPoK,  they  hnlletl  in  the  night  at  the  huts  of  two  Tchuktchi  families 
known  to  the  chief.  Twenty-three  miles  faUhcr  on  they  crossed  the 
Ekechta  River,  also  three  smaller  streams,  which  fall  into  the  same  bay, 
and  ihc  Amguyim  River.  Eight  miles  beyond,  where  the  tundr.i  again 
gives  way  to  more  clevatctl  land,  they  ascertained  the  latitude  to  be  68° 
10',  and  longitude  iSs"  6'.  They  made  nearly  fifly  miles  on  the  second 
day,  also,  reaching  a  small  settlement  on  the  west  bank  uf  the  Wankarem 
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River,  nnd  near  the  Cape  of  that  name.  "  There  is  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity/* says  Wningell,  "between  the  three  promontories nf  Schclagskoi, 
Ir-Kaipij  ami  Wankarem.  They  nil  consist  of  line  jjraiiieil  syenite,  with 
greenish  white  fchlspar,  dark  jjrccn  haniblcnde  and  mica,  and  arc  united 
to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  elevation  of  the  hcadlaml 
and  breadth  of  ihc  isthmus  are  greatest  at  Cafxr  Schchigskoi,  and  least 
at  Cape  Wankarem." 

On  the  syih,  doubling  Cape  Onman^  they  sighted  Kolyutscliin, 
or  Bumey  Island^  about  twenty  miles  to  the  southeast  in  tlic  en- 
trance to  the  hay  of  the  name  name,  looking  like  a  circular  mnun- 
tain.  On  the  southern  shore  was  a  Tchuktchi  village,  where 
seme  seventy  men  soon  gatiicred  aroumi  the  strangers,  eager  to  trade 
whale's  flesh,  of  which  they  had  an  abundance,  for  tobacco  and  trinkets. 
They  rested  two  days  nn  the  island,  .ind  not  having  wherewith  lo  con- 
tinue his  barter  with  the  natives,  WrangcU  now  dcterminetl  to  re-tra- 
vcrsc  the  600  miles  that  separaleil  him  from  Nishni  Kolymsk.  He  had 
reached  the  point  where  Captain  UilHngs'  snr\*cy  from  the  east  had  left 
00*,  a  generation  before.  Ascertaining  the  location  of  the  southern  point 
of  the  island  lo  be  67°  27'  by  184"  34',  they  set  out  on  the  return 
trip  on  the  evening  of  the  39th,  and  three  days  later  arrive<i  at  ElePs 
village,  hack  of  Cape  N()rth.  A  |Kx*uliarity  noticed  amung  the  Tchuk- 
tchis  ()f  the  coast  was  the  existence  of  a  class  of  servants,  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  wealthier  of  the  natives,  by  whom  they  were  fed  and  elothetl 
in  return  for  their  services,  and  not  entitled  to  hold  property  of  any  kind; 
in  fact,  slaves.  Of  tliis  institution  ito  history  nr  explanation  was  oflfered, 
other  than  lhi\i  "  it  had  always  hucn  so^  :u)d  must  always  continue  to 
be  so.** 

On  the  6th  of  May  they  reached  the  point  whence  Matinschkin 
had  started  northwanl,  and  found  a  cross  erected  by  him,  with  a  notice 
attached  stating  that  he  had  not  been  able  tn  get  farther  than  ten  miles 
from  the  coast,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  On  the  yth  they 
slept  at  Schalarow's  hut,  and  six  days  later  reachetl  the  village  tn  the  rear 
of  Cape  SchelagsUoi,  with  their  provisions  for  men  and  dogs  exhaustc<]. 
The  natives  had  had  a  bad  season  of  hunting  nnd  Hshing  since  their  dc- 
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]nniire,  anil  could  give  them  hut  little  assistance.  So  there  was  nothing 
lo  do  except  to  push  on  for  the  Greater  IJaranichn,  with  dogs  foot-sore 
and  weary,  hut  eager  to  get  nhcnd  ns  f:ist  :lk  poKslblc.  Rciching  their 
Mipplie*  on  the  I5lh,  ihcy  remnincd  two  days  in  camp  to  rent  the  over- 
worked  animnls  and  on  the  17th  resumed  their  journey.  On  the  2 2d 
they  arrived  at  Nishni  Kolymsk,  after  an  ahscnce  of  »icvcnty-cight  days 
ami  a  round  trip  of  13^0  miles.  Matinschkln  had  arrived  011  the  ifiUi, 
having  taken  occasion  to  nurvcy  Tchaun  Bay  on  his  return  from  his  frnit- 
ksfc  journey  to  the  north.  He  and  Kyber  lefl  for  St.  Peter»hurg  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  Wmngetl  and  KoHmin  followed  toward  the  cud 
of  August,  1833. 

Thus  closet!  this  remarkable  series  of  sledge  journeys  over  the  ice  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  leaving  the  parties  engaged  therein  still  <liKposed  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  alleged  northern  country,  the  diBcovcry  of  which 
wax  denied  to  their  long  ci>ntiniicil  cfTortK  and  heroic  endurance.  Wraii- 
Eell  HUggCiitcd  that  if  the  attempt  should  be  resumed,  Cape  Vakan  ought 
to  lie  selected  .15  the  base  o^  operations.  Too  much  time,  energy  and 
provtJuons  were  necessarily  wiistetl  before  getting  fairly  under  way  from 
Nikhni  Kolynuk.  The  ice  king  of  the  north  had  proved  unconquerable. 
Four  wcll-pLinned  campaigns  had  been  fought  and  lost,  the  vanquished 
retiring  with  only  the  sense  of  having  bravely  done  their  utmost  to  oiilain 
in  almoKt  impossible  victory.  Had  they  started  from  Cape  Yoknn  there 
b  little  reaaon  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  discovered  the  object  of 
their  <carch,  of  which  the  southwestern  comer  was  only  about  one  degree 
to  the  c*«,  and  a  degree  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  that  point,  nr  about 
103  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  the  northeast. 


RECnWD    VOVAOE    TO    TIIK    N'OIt' 

CAIRNS    niSCOVEKnn numerous     discoveries  —  KXI'LOKATIOX 

IK    ROATS^IN    WINTER    qUABTRRS— TIIEATBICAI-S    AS  A  PASTIME 
ESQUIMAUX   SNOW    HUTS INTELLIOKNCE    AMONG     NATIVES — A 

Northern  gboorapiier — A  sorcerer — killed  by  a  fali- 

The  Rccond  expedition  under  Commander  Pany  comprised  the  Fury 
377  tons  ""'1  the  Hcda,  of  the  previous  cx{}editionf  of  375  tons,  to  be 
accompanied  hy  the  transport  N.mtihiK  until  they  reached  the  ice.  The 
inxtructions  were  to  proceed  to  Hu<L<ton's  Strait,  and  Ihcncc  through 
lludson^s  Bay  to  Rowc's  Welcome,  or  through  Fox  Channel  to  Repulse 
Uay,  on  the  south  coast  of  Melvilie  Peninsula.  From  the  neighhorhooii 
thus  indicated  it  was  hoped  a  channel  might  be  found  to  the  Pacific,  and 
if  they  should  succce<l  in  rcachinj^  that  ocean  hy  any  route,  they  were  to 
procL-ed  througii  Hchring  Strait  to  Kamchatka,  and  thence  lo  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  or  to  the  Canton  River,  in  China,  where  they  were  lo 
refit  and  re-victual  before  returning  to  England.  Though  Parry's 
commission  was  dated  Dec.  30,  iSio,  they  did  not  leave  the  coast  of 
England  until  May  i,  1821.  The  Uccla  wns  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Capt.  George  Francis  Lyon,  and  the  Nautilus  was  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  Scymgour.  On  the  14111  of  June,  in  latitude  60"  48',  and  lon- 
gitude 53"  13',  in  the  entrance  to  Davis' Strait,  they  met  the  Hrst  ice- 
berg, anil  in  oliedicncc  to  instructions  took  the  surplus  stores  of  the  tran^ 
^  port  aboard  the  Fury  and  Hccla. 

^H  The  Nautilus  was  ready  for  dismissal  on  the  first  of  July,  when 

^^      she  proceeded  on  the  homeward    voyage,  and  her  late   consorts  made 
i  for   the    ice.      Two   days    later    these    were    stopped    by    the    ice-floe, 

I  with    over  thirty    icel>ergs  in    sight,  and  on    the   5th   were    completely 

I  beset  by  the   ice,  against   which   they   were   often  driven   with   some 
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Ytolencc,  Ini!  without  serious  injur)-,  both  beinff  very  strongly  built,  iind 
well  fldnptnl  fnr  the  rough  usage  thcv  received.  Eight  days  later  they 
iightc<I  two  vessels  of  the  Hutlson  Bay  Coinpuny,  aii<i  <>n  iIk*  14th  the 
I*orO  Wellington,  writh  160  scttlcns  moKlly  forcit^ncrs,  for  the  Retl  River 
of  the  North.  A  week  Inter,  by  eonsljint  cflbrt  in  tnktng  ndvanlagc  nf 
tvery  opening,  and  by  furcing  iheir  way  where  nn  Mich  optMiinj;  <«(Fe?-eiI, 
they  rrached  6\'  50'  13'  by  67^  7'  35',  in  the  entrance  ff  IIuiIkoii's 
Str.-ut,  and  in  Ki^^ht  of  S.iddle-b.ick  Ul.-iml.  Here,  while  nnchnred  In  :tn 
■ce*flac  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Irtml,  they  were  viutctl  by  over  one 
humlnxl  Eftquimnnx,  male  :i\\iX  female,  all  very  eager  to  traffic,  hut  by  no 
mcan«  willirtjj  In  part  with  their  wares  at  a  sucrilicc.  Piirrv  rmind  this 
tribe  or  horde  much  lcs.s  honorable  ihan  the  small  boily  he  h.nd  cncniin- 
tered  the  previmu  year.  They  were  ready  to  KtenI  all  they  could,  and 
even  oflcrvd  to  barter  their  children  for  goods.  «  They  seem  to  have 
■oquircd,**  sayi'  Parry,  "by  an  annual  inlcrcoiirM.*  with  our  ships  for 
nrJirly  a  hnndrc<i  years  many  of  the  vice<i  which  unhappily  attend  a  tirst 
inlercnunte  with  the  civilised  world,  without  having  imbilH.'d  any  of  the 
virtn€?«  or  refinement*  which  adorn  and  render  it  happy.** 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  nfjuly,  a  favorable  wind  arose,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  under  all  sail,  through  the  Straits,  finding  ample  open- 
mff>  iK'twecn  the  ice-floes.  They  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  rocks  «^hcl)s  ami  weetls  which  they  noticed  on  these  tlocs. 
«  Mx>isc«  of  rocks"  «"y*  the  obwrvant  commnnder,  «  not  less  than  a 
hmidrcd  poamU  in  weight,  arc  sometimes  ubficrvetl  in  the  middle  of  a 
floe,  meaMiring  half  a  mile  or  more  each  way,  and  of  which  the  whole 
larfftce  is  more  or  less  covere<l  wiih  smaller  stones.  Kind  and  shell);.'* 

On  the  first  of  August  they  arrived  ofT  Southampton  Island,  nnd 
were  visited  by  sorae  natives  with  whom  they  changed  commoilities. 
"  Manv  of  the  jackets  of  these  people,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
females,  were  lined  with  the  skins  of  birds  having  the  feathers  inside.** 
Skirting  the  north  coaM  of  this  large  island  or  group,  they  arrived  on 
ihe  15th,  at  a  bold  headland,  which  Parry  named'  Cajie  Bylot,  judging  it 
Co  be  the  mo«t  wotleni  point  Mren  by  the  navigator  of  that  name  in  Fox 
Cluonel,  in  161^.     Having  soou  arrived  within  five  or  six   miles  of  the 
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entrance  to  whjil  Cnpl.  Mi<l'llctnn  hnil  niinic«]  the  Frozen  Straii 
the  cummamlcr,  accompiinietl  hy  Mr.  Ross,  went  ashore  cast  oi'  C:f 
Welsforcl,  where  they  found  the  ooast  almiit  looo  feci  high,  but  iitdetui 
with  a  numhcr  of  Rmall  cmvcs  at  shr>rt  intcrvnlit  lict^vcen  the  projectii 
caves  tif  gneiss.  In  one  of  these  ihcy  improvised  a  lent  ami  remain 
over  nijjht;  >iut  a  favorahlc  wiml  aritiing  ihcy  h.i-^teneil  nl»oarxI  on  ( 
mornhij;  of  the  17th,  ami  milking  all  s;ill,  iliscovcre*!  "one  of  the  fw 
secure  anil  extensive  horbont  in  the  .whole  worhl,**  which  they  nam 


V>\\kc  of  Ynrk*s  IJay, 
openini^MHith  from  Cape 
Wclsfonl.  They  here 
fuural  llie  remains  of  iin 
cxtcnMivc  EM|ui[naux  en- 
ranipment,  which  they 
jiHlj;e<l  to  he  capable  of 
iicc"mni*iilatin};(»vcr  120 
I>erslIn^.  Thi-sc  huts  did 
nut  present  any  novel 
features  nf  const niciiiin, 
hut  three  itiiles  farther 
inland  they  fell  in  with 
what  they  judijeil  tc  he 
n  native  hurial   ground' 


Here  they  found  ttitw 
ten  cnims,  about  th| 
feel  in  height,  am! 
many  wide  a\  the  ha 
In  n  cursory  cxamtiwtl 
they  found  one  ftt;ull,ai 
a  nam  be  r  of  i.mii 
objects,  such  as  ann 
hciiils,  npear  heads,  al 
miniature  canoAi^ — «pii 
scntativcs  of  the  impli 
mcnts  tnost  ilsc<I  by  lA 
deceased  during  life. 
On  August  31  the 
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iirrivcd,  throujjh  tb 
Fnizen  Strait,  al  the  northern  entrance  of  Rowers  Welcome,  in  ihic 
weather,  and  passing  its  northeastern  headland,  the  Cape  Fript 
of  Middlctoii,  they  found  thomRcIvcs  cm  the  23d,  in  the  bnd-locko 
iiilel  ti>  tlie  northwest,  known  as  Repulse  Bay.  They  nsccnwno 
their  exact  situation  to  be  in  latitude  66°  30'  58'^  Just  5S',  or  abed 
one  mile  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  longitude  86**  30'  ao' 
Having  been  instructed  to  "keep  along  the  line  of  this  const  H 
the  northward,  always  examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  migN 
appear  likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westwanl/ 
over  six  weeks  were  s|)cnt  in  earefiilly  following,  examining  «> 
sunxying   the  coast  line  for  about  6cx>   miles.     They  discovcrctt   Hunl 
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called  in  honor  of  Thomas  Elurd,  hydrograplu-r  to  the 
UritUh  AilmiraJly,  Gore  Bay,  Lynn  Inlet,  Iloppncr  Inlct^  and  Ros<>  H.ty, 
besides  liuKhman,  Vansitt:irt,  and  Sturge«  Haurnc  Istnnds,  Cape  Mnn- 
In^uc  and  Brookes  BlulT,  named  in  honor  or.thi:  ofHccni  of  the  expotli* 
tkm.  They  began  their  slow  northern  progress  on  the  33d  of  August, 
unul  went  into  winfcr  quarters  on  the  8th  of  October.  Before  thiit  date 
(J»cy  h.id  found  new  ice  of  the  wason  beginning  to  form,  and  l*arry  thus 
dcscribofi  ihc  obstruction  it  presents  to  nucccssful  navigation: 

>*  The  formation  of  young  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  wuter 
in  the  circumstance  which  most  decidedly  begins  to  put  a  stop  to 
lite  nflvignlion  of  these  seas,  and  warns  the  seaman  thai  his  season 
of  active  operations  is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  in  Indccil  ttcnrcely  ]M)s- 
uhlc  to  conceive  the  degree  of  hindrance  occasioned  by  this  im- 
[Kdimcnt,  trifling  ns  it  always  appears  before  it  is  encountered. 
When  the  sheet  has  acquired  a  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch, 
and  i»  of  consi<lcrable  extent,  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  stoppcil  by  it  utdcfA 
favored  by  a  Mrong  ami  free  wind;  and  even  when  still  retaining  her 
w»y  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  our  course  i«  not 
always  under  the  control  of  our  helmsman,  but  dcpemis  upon  Kome  acci> 
dental  decrcaM;  or  increaM:  in  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  nf  ice  with 
which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in  contact.  A  ship  in  this  lielplcss 
■talc,  her  utiU  in  vain  expanded  to  a  favorable  breeze,  her  ordinary  re- 
lourcett  foiling,  and  suddenly  arrested  in  her  course  upon  the  element 
throoffh  which  she  has  been  acctKto:ncd  to  move  without  restraint,  has 
often  reminded  me  of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  tlie  feeble  bands  of  Lilli- 
uutiiutSt  Nor  are  the  tttruggleji  <the  makes  to  effect  her  relca^',  anti  ibe 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  her  cQbrts  arc  opposed, 
the  Iex<kt  juftt  or  least  vex.itious  part  of  the  resemblance." 

They  were  at  one  time  driven  across  to  Southatnpton  Island,  finding 
thcniHclves,  on  the  2d  of  September,  almost  at  the  spot  tliey  hiul 
left  ofl  the  6th  of  August,  which  serves  »*  to  show,**  says  Parry,  "  the 
value  of  e\-cn  the  smallest  gcographicul  information  in  sen«  where  not  an 
hour  must  be  thrown  away,  or  unprofiiahly  employed."  On  the  5th  of 
September  they  again  sailed  norlbwanl,  and   leaving  the  ships  in  as 
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trml  spots  AS  could  Ik  found,  they  c:irricd  uii  the  cxplonilioii  i>f  the 
oNiitt  in  rcpcAtnl   trip*^   by  buut,  usin^  the  shijK  as  :i  busc  of  Fiupplicji,  lo 
which   they  rcturuc*)    whtni   needful.     Thus  they   lalwrw]   indcfuti^ably 
uniil  the  8th  »f  October,  when  the  new  ice  was  ntready  three  iiiu)  n  half 
inches  thick.     •*  In  reviewing  the  events  of  this,  our  first  seaiwri  of  navi- 
gation,** «iys   Parr)*,  "ami    con.sidering    what    progress  wt.-   haii    made 
lowanl  the  accomplish mcnt  of  our  main  object,  it  was  impossible,  ht»w- 
rvcr  trifling  that  object  ml^rbt  appear  on  the  chart,  not  to  experience  con- 
uderablc  MtiKfactiom     Smnll   i\%  our   uctual    advance  hod   been   Inward 
Bchring's  Strait,  the  extent  of  coast  newly  discovca'd  and  minutely  ex- 
ajjored   in  pursuit  of  our   object    in   the  couree  of  the  last   ci<;ht   week«, 
flfeitnintcd  lu  more  tlian  two  hundred   leagues,  nearly  half  of  which   1>e- 
Ipnfped  Iq  the  Continent  of  North  America.    This  service,  uotwithsUmd- 
ing  our  comitfuit  exposure  to  the  riitkti  which  intricate  shoul  and  unknown 
channels,  o  M:a  loaded  with  ice,  and  a  rapid  tide  concurred  in  prcnciilin^, 
hod   provi'lentially  liccu  cflectcti  without  injury  to  the  ships,  or  sufTcring 
In  ihc  officers  and  men;  and  we  had   now  once  more  met  with  tolerable 
■ecurity  for  the  seiifton." 

IN    WINTER  QUARTERS, 

The  hay  selected  for  winter  (jiiartcrs  on  what  they  named  Winter 
Uland,  At  the  entrance  to  Lyon'n  Inlet,  "  was,*'  Mys  Parry,  '*  ;ih  fine  a 
roadMCHJ  a«  could  he  dcsiretl  if  sittuted  in  a  more  tcmi>cratc  climate,'** 
bat  wii«  entirely  open  to  tlie  south.  The  ships  were  therefore  ex|K)se<l 
to  J  double  danger  from  ice-floes  driven  againM  them  from  the  south,  or 
^■itwt  which  they  mi^ht  be  driven  if  torn  from  their  moorings  by  a  gale 
ftticn  thr  north.  The  chief  protection  wan  from  the  new-made  ice  be- 
tween them  and  the  heavier  IradicK  to  the  south,  and  in  the  commandcr*s 
fertility  of  n»Durce  in  any  emergency  which  might  arise.  Having  per- 
fected thcit  arranKcmcntii  for  the  «:curity  «f  the  *.hips  ami  titores,  :is  well 
Mfttr  the  vrarrath  and  comfort  of  officers  am!  men — subslantially  the 
nuiitf  a*  on  the  previou<»  expedition,  but  with  tlic  improvements  sug- 

tcd  by  that  experience — they  were  ready  to  be  amused.  After  a  few 
■pent  in  **  rigging  the  theater,*'  the  season  of  tS3i-2  opened  auspi- 
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ciously  on  the  9th  of  November,  with  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "■  The 
Kivals,"  Capt.  Lyon  taking  the  place  of  manaifer,  so  acceptably  filled  by 
Lieut.  Ilecchcy  of  the  former  expedition.  Nfusic-il  concerts  iiltematctl 
with  theatrical  representation]^  and  a  school  was  opened,  but  the  ncwti- 
pHIK-r  venture  does  not  se«tn  tu  liave  been  renewed.  ChriAtixins  was 
celcbnitccl  with  such  oflhe  usuiil  «bst;rvance-s  and  fcstivilics  as  they  could 
command,  and  the  jfciiernl  health  was  excellent,  there  being  only  n  sin- 
gle case  of  sickness,  the  carpenter's  mate.  "  To  increase  our  ordhinry 
imuu  of  unti-scorbuticSf  Hbcral  :ls  it  already  was,"  says  Parry,  "  we  had 
from  the  coramencemcut  of  the  winter  adoptetl  a  regular  syslctn  of  grow- 
injj  mustan!  and  cress,  wliich  the  superior  warmth  of  the  shipis  now  ena- 
bled us  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  than  heforc.  Eacb  mess,  both  of  the  ofb- 
cers'  and  shipN  company,  was  for  this  purpose  fumi»licd  with  a  sb.illnw 
box  filled  with  mold,  in  which  a  crop  could  generally  be  raiMxl  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days."  On  the  iSth  of  January,  iSzZy  the  stove-pipe  in  the 
commander's  cabin  took  fire,  creating  a  momentary  alarm,  but  no  dam- 
age. On  the  1st  of  February  they  were  very  agreeably  surprise*!  by  a 
visit  from  a  parly  of  Esquimaux,  who  had  settled  in  winter  quarters 
aliout  two  miles  from  the  ships.  A  small  party  of  English  accompnnietl 
them  In  the  village,  which  consisted  of  five  huts  recently  erected.  The 
establishment  comprised  sixty  persons,  with  their  ilogs,  sletlgcs  antl 
canoes.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  huts  were  made  entirely 
of  snow  and  ice.  "-After  creeping  through  two  low  passiiges  having  each 
its  arched  doorway,  wt*  cnme  to  :i  small  circular  apartment,  of  wliieh  the 
roof  w.Ts  a  perfect  arched  dome.  From  this  three  doorways,  also  arched, 
and  of  larger  dlmensloiLs  than  the  outer  ones,  letl  into  as  many  inhabited 
apartmetits,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  other  facing  ua  as  we  entered.  The 
women  were  sentctl  on  the  beds  at  the  sides  of  the  huts,  cich  having  her 
little  fireplace  or  lamp,  with  all  her  domestic  utensils  about  her.  The 
children  crept  behind  (heir  mothers,  antl  ihc  dogs  slunk  past  us  in  dis- 
may. The  construction  of  this  inhabited  [wrt  of  the  hut  was  simiUr  to 
that  of  the  outer  apartment,  being  a  dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of 
snow  laid  with  great  regularity,  and  im  ^mali  art,  each  being  cut  into 
ic  shape   reciuireil   to  form  a  substantial  arch,  from  seven  to  eight  feel 
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high  \t\  the  center,  and  having  no  support  whatever  except  what  this  prin- 
ciple of  building  su{>pltcs.  Suflicient  hght  was  iidmittctl  Into  these  curi-  ■ 
ous  ethficcs  hy  a  circular  witulow  of  Ice,  neatly  fitted  Into  the  roof  of  each 
npartnient."  The  uncx|K!cted  cleanliness  of  these  huts  .-istonished  tl>e  vis- 
itars,  but  they  afterward  found  that  it  whs  largely  due  to  their  ncwncKi). 
The  usage  of  a  few  months  made  them  much  less  nltractive,  but  the  tribe 
were  nevcrthclusa  iudjjcd  to  be  more  neiit  than  most  of  their  race.  With 
one  (jr  twt>  exceptions  they  were  found  to  be  honest,  and  in  their  domes* 
tic  relations  quite  affectionate.  One  of  the  boys  declined  all  overtures  to 
leave  his  parents  Ijecause  it  would  make  them  cry.  The  women  were 
occupied  with  the  usual  tlomcstic  cares,  and  not  required  to  take  pari  in 
fishing  or  hunting.  But  few  of  them  could  count  beyond  five,  and  were 
slow  to  learn  English.  Yet  within  the  range  of  their  own  experience 
they  were  sharp  and  alert.  They  kept  themselves  comfortably  and 
neatly  clothed,  and  were  ingenious  In  devising  means  of  providing  for 
llicir  wants.  When  their  supply  of  food  ran  low  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
ship's  bounty  was  extended  to  them,  it  was  noticed  that  their  first  care, 
before  partaking  of  any  of  it,  was  to  hurry  back  to  the  village  to  feed  their 
little  ones. 

There  was  noticeable  among  them  the  visual  variety  of  disposition 
and  intellect;  and  Parry  growA  enthusiastic  over  one  of  the  boys  in 
whom  he  recognized  an  aptness  to  learn,  which  would  have  made  him  a 
famous  scholar  In  England.  His  sister,  Iligliuk,  also  attracted  their  no- 
tice  by  her  marked  intelligence  and  love  of  music,  and  became  useful  as 
an  interpreter  between  the  English  :md  the  more  stolid  or  indifferent  of 
the  tribe.  Having  obsorvcd  that  they  were  acquaintetl  with  the  foui-  car- 
dinal points  of  tlie  compass,  the  commander  marked  them  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  on  which  he  designated  also  a  spot  to  represent  the  location  of  the 
ships.  Iligliuk  was  then  requesteil  « to  complete  the  rest,  and  to  do  it 
mikkte  (small),  when,  with  a  countenance  of  the  most  grave  attention 
and  pcculiat  intelligence,  she  drew  the  coait  of  the  continent  beyond  her 
own  country,  as  lying  nearly  north  from  Winter  Island.  The  most  im- 
portjmt  part  still  remained,  ami  it  wotdd  have  amused  an  unconcerned 
looker-on  to   have  observed  the  anxiety  and  suspense  depicted   on  the 
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countcnunccs  uf  our  purt  of  the  group  till  lhi»  wiu  accompli Khcd,  for 
never  wore  the  tracing  of  a  pencil  inaikcti  with  more  earnest  soliciiiale. 
Our  duq^riiveonil  ^itisfiiclion  niuy^  therefore,  in  fiome  degree  he  inia<^inL'(l, 
wben,  without  taking  the  pencil  from  the  paper,  Illgliuk  brought  the 
ilincntftl  coast  short  round  to  the  wctitwiird,Hiul  iiiturwiu\l  to  the  »outh- 
"ioutheasl,  »o  u&  to  come  within  a  few  ilay*'  journey  «^f  Itcpulse  IJay. 
The  country  thus  situilteU  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  or  I*oljir 
Sea  i»  caWcA  Aiktttiev  (now  Melville  I'eninsuln),  iind  is  inh.ihited  i>y 
numerous  HMpiimaux;  :mil  half  wiiy  lietwccn  thut  coant  nnd  KeputiM: 
Bay,  Ihjfltuk  drew  u  lake  of  coiisidcrnblc  size,  having  small  strcums 
fnjm  it  lo  the  deu  on  each  side.  To  this  lake  her  countrymen  are  annu- 
ally in  the  habit  of  resorting  during  summer,  und  catch  llieri:  large  tish 
of  the  salmon  kind,  while  un  the  hanks  arc  found  abundance  of  reindeer. 
To  (he  westward  of  AHaolee^  as  far  as  they  can  me  from  the  hills,  which 
she  described  an  high  ones,  nothing  can  be  seen  hut  one  wide,  extended 
ftca.  Being  dc<iirous  of  seeing  whether  Iligliuk  would  interfere  with 
Wttger  River  (about  too  miles  to  the  south  of  Winter  Island,  opening 
to  the  west  from  Rowe's  Welcome)^  as  wc  know  it  to  exist,  I  requested 
her  lo  continue  the  coast  line  to  the  southward  of  Akkoohr-,  when  she 
immediately  dropped  the  pencil  and  said  she  knew  no  more  about  it.'' 
**  Others  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  tribe  Iteing  tested  on  the  same 
subject,  ^  their  delineutions  of  the  const  iniide  without  any  concert  among 
ihcm,  agrvcd  in  a  surprising  manner.^  Krom  the  head  of  Repulse  Bay 
lo  the  northern  sea  of  these  Esquimaux,  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia,  wus  three  semcks  (sleepfi),  or  days*  journey. 

•*  Cuiuidering  it  desirable,*'  says  Parry,  **  to  increase  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  the  chances  of  these  people  giving  information  of  us,  we 
distrihutc«l  among  several  of  the  men  large  round  medallions  of  sheet 
copper,  having  these  words  punched  through  them :  *  H.  B.  M.  S.  Fury 
and  Hecla,  all  well,  A.  D.  iSu,"'  Smaller  medals  with  "  Fury  and 
HecU,  1833,"  ordy,  were  given  to  the  women,  to  W*  shown  to  nny  Kah- 
Utma  (Europeans)  they  might  fnll  in  with.  Five  or  six  of  the  most  do* 
Mrriag  men  were  presented  with  slafTs  for  their  spears,  into  the  wood  of 
which  were  driven  small  nails  forming  the  words  "Fury  and  Hccla,  iSii.^ 
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Aa  the  weather  grew  warmer,  the  huts  wurc  fult  to  be  luo  coaftnoli 
and  I  hey  proceeded  to  enhirgc  them  in  a  manner  highly  credilabW  to 
their  ingenuity.  They  built  the  new  around  and  over  the  old,  wMdi 
they  then  removed  from  within.  They  had  cirly  exhibited  to  their  \Ti. 
itors,  at  the  commander's  request^  the  method  of  construction,  crcctii^ 
one  in  their  presence  in  a  few  hour*;.  Pany  and  some  others  accera. 
panicd  them  in  one  of  Lhcir  seal-fishing  expeditions,  and  noted  with  ftn- 
prise  nml  admiration  the  skill,  patience  and  endurance  %vith  ^vhich  ttiej 
carne<l  on  thut  important  liuitincss.  "It  was  impossible  not  to  iidmircire 
fearlessness  as  well  as  Uextcrtty  with  which  the  Ksquiniaux  invariablj 
pursued  it"  Among  other  noteworthy  characteristics  of  these  people  it 
was  observcil  that,  although  the  seal  or  walrus,  or  whatever  else  tbcy 
succeeded  in  catching,  was  invariably  taken  to  the  hut  of  the  party  i»- 
mediately  concerned  in  securing  it,  all  others  were  made  partakers  of 
this  good  fortune.  Early  in  March  a  number  of  them  traniferrcd  ttteir 
residence  to  the  ice,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ships,  perhaps  iac 
greater  convenience  in  fishing,  and  quickly  erected  four  new  hDl& 
Some  two  weeks  later  they  were  joined  by  others  from  the  old  village, 
and  a  few  erected  huts  near  the  ships;  but  far  or  near,  intercourse  w«i 
kept  up.  The  English  noted  many  supen^tiUous  practices  among  them; 
and  one  was  found  to  be  an  acknowledged  angetkooiy  or  sorceror,^  who 
was  believed  to  have  a  ioorngow^  or  familiar  spirit.  He  was  aboot 
forty-five  years  of  age,  atid  bore  the  name  of  Ewerat.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  conscioHs  impostor,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  a  sensible,  obliging 
mail,  and  a  first-rate  seal  catcher.  When  appcaletl  to  on  occasion  of  ill- 
ness, or  for  other  purpose,  to  exercise  his  art,  **■  his  lips  bejjan  lo  quiver, 
his  nose  moved  up  and  down,  his  eyes  gradually  closed,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  grimaces  increased  until  every  feature  was  Iildeou-vlv  dt>- 
torteil;  at  the  same  time  he  moved  his  head  rnpidly  from  side  to  ■a^t-, 
uttering  sometimes  a  snuffling  sound,  and  at  others  a  raving  sort  of  cry. 
Having  worked  himself  into  this  ridiculous  sort  of  frcncy,  which  lasted 
perhaps  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  he  suddenly  discontinued  it  and 
(>u)Terc-d  his  features  to  relax  iciio  their  natural  form;  but  the  motion  <rf 
his  head  seemed  to  have  so  stupefied  him,  as  indeed  it  well  might,  iJut 
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there  remaineil  an  unusual  vacancy  and  n  drowgy  stare  upon  hh  counte- 
nance for  some  time  aAerwarJ.  Tojjalat,  his  wife,  asked  him  in  a  se- 
rious tone  some  questions  respecting  me,  which  he  iis  seriously  answered." 
Early  in  May  Capt.  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Palmer,  five  sea- 
men and  three  marines,  was  dispatched  on  an  exploring  expedition,  with 
provUionit  for  twenty  days.  He  was  instructed,  after  crossing  to  the  con- 
tinent to  proceed  along  that  coast  to  the  northwanl,  carefully  examining 
any  hcnd  or  inlet  he  might  mcut  with,M>  as  to  leave  no  doiiht,if  poRsihlc, 
of  its  actual  extent  and  communications,  thereby  preventing  the  ncces- 
aity  of  the  ships  entering  it  on  their  arrival  there/'  The  result  of  this 
expetlition,  from  which  they  returned  in  safety  on  the  evening  of  the 
aiM,  was  to  confirm  what  thev  had  learned  from  Iligtiuk,  of  the  con- 
formation of  the  mainland,  around  the  northern  extremity  of  which  they 
hoped  to  find  the  coveted  passage  to  the  Polar  Sea.  On  the  15th  James 
Pringle,  a  i^camnn,  was  instantly  killed  by  falling  from  the  topmast  to 
the  deck  of  the  Ilccia;  and  forty  days  later  they  lost  two  men  on  the 
Fury,  hv  ilisease;  William  Souler,  quartermaster,  after  a  short  illness, 
Uld  the  invalid,  Rcid. 
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ATTEMPTS    TO    FREE    HIS    SKIPS  —  lOLOOKI.IK    ISLAND A    KS- 

CROPOl.IS SUPPOSHD     mSCOVRHV    OP    THK     I-OLAR     SEA IlKCLA 

AND      KUKY      STRAIT  OLUTTONY  UNUSUAL      PH£NOMENON 

MKLVILLE   PENINSULA    EXPLORED — SUCCESSFUL   ANGLING STILL 

BESET  —  DEATir      FROM       SCUUVY  —  WELCOME       AT       SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 

From  Ihc  3d  to  the  aist  of  June  they  were  engaged  in  cutting  canals 
for  the  ships  to  escape  to  sea  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  This 
opportunity  was  supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  ice  itself  toward  the 
close  of  their  labors.  On  the  19th  a  body  of  sea  ice  was  driven  by  a 
southerly  breeze  against  the  bay  ice,  which,  weakened  by  their  liiliors 
broke  asunder,  forming  a  new  channel,  but  closing  the  canal  they  had 
constructed.  In  :i  few  d.iys  the  action  of  the  wind  and  tide  reverst-d,  re- 
opening the  artificial  channel,  into  which  they  hastened  to  float  some 
loose  masses  of  ice  to  keep  the  sides  from  l>cing  again  driven  together. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  3d  of  July,  after  almost  nine  months'  deten- 
tion, that  the  ships  were  able  to  leave  the  roadstead.  Sailing  northward, 
they  were  in  great  ilanger  from  ice-floes  and  ieclHirgs  until  the  1 2th, 
when  thev  rciichud,  in  latitude  67°  iS',  the  ini>uth  of  a  river,  where  they 
anchored.  This  they  named  Barrow  River,  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Bar- 
row, sccretjiry  to  the  admiralty,  and  an  active  promoter  of  Arctic  voy- 
ages. On  tile  next  dav*  in  pushing  their  exploration  up  stream,  they 
found  n  lieauliful  cascade  of  two  falls  of  ninety  and  fifteen  feet,  respec- 
tively. Higher  up  they  found  two  other  smaller  catantcts;  and  were,  alto- 
gether, much  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  experience.  Their 
«ir>q^UFe  was  further  enhanced  by  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  on  its 
"ling  of  some  reindeer.     Leaving  Barrow  River  with  a 

oon  reached  a  headland,  which  they  named  Cape 
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Penrhyn,  and  on  the  next  day  encountered  great  numbers  of  walrus,  as 
ihcy  had  been  led  lo  expect  from  the  accounts  previously  given  by  lUg- 
liuk  and  the  other  Esquimaux.  They  were  seen  lying  in  large  herds 
apcm  loose  pieces  of  dnA>ice,  huddled  close  together,  and  even  upon  one 
mother,  not  less  than  two  hundred  being  in  gunshot.  They  killed  n  lew 
ind  found  the  flesh  palatable,  though  somewhat  objectionable  at  first, 
beniiM  of  its  dark  color. 

On  the  i6th  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  Ilig- 
liuk  had  marked  on  the  chart  ajt  o|>ening  to  the  west,  but  only  to  find  it 
cloMd  by  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice.  Here  they  encnuntere«l  some  Esqui* 
maox,  with  whom  they  landed  on  Iglooklik  Island.  The  encampment 
comprised  sixteen  tents,  in  two  divisions 
of  eleven  and  five,  half  a  mile  apart 
These  natives  were  found  willing  to 
exchange  comtnoditics  but  altogether 
unaocustome^l  to  receiving  anything 
without  giving  an  equivalent.  Unfor- 
tunately the  visitors,  in  their  desire  to 
Mrin  the  confidence  of  these  simple 
people,  began  to  Ixstow  presents,  and 
aaturally  they  vxin  became  as  willing 
as  their  kindred   on  Winter  Islaiul,  and  iuuutk. 

othert  nt  the  same  race  elsewhere,  to  take  gifts.  After  a  night  spent 
in  the  tents,  to  which  ihcy  had.  I>cen  driven  back  from  the  sea 
by  the  streiis  of  wcnlher,  'the  visitors  gainetl  their  ships  and  stfwxl 
la  the  wecrt.  They,  however,  made  but  Ittlle  progress,  and  landed 
igatn  on  the  33d,  to  visit  Ihc  village,  having  meanwhRe  been 
vUted  on  shipbonni  by  the  Esquimaux.  This  time  they  ha<l  an 
opportimily  of  inspecting  the  permanent  villages  at  the  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile  inland  fmin  the  tents.  These  were  of  the  same  shape 
a*  the  Miow  huts  on  Winter  Islatid,  but  of  dififerent  material.  Here 
the  Uiwef  part  uf  the  circla  was  of  stone,  and  the  rest  of  bones  of 
the  whale  and  walrus,  gnwlually  inclining  inward  and  tneetiiig  at  thelnp, 
with  the  intcnrtjccft  filled  with  turf,  a   layer  of  wliich  also  covcrcfl  ihe 


whole  of  the  outside.  This,  with  the  added  layer  of  snow  which  envel- 
oped the  whole  structure  in  winter,  made  these  huts  quite  warm.  The 
entrance  is  always  from  the  sonih,  and  consists  of  a  passage  ten  feet  long 
and  not  more  than  two  in  height  and  width,  through  which,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  craw)  to  gain  the  hut.  These  passages  arc  made  of  Hat 
slabs  or  large  .stones,  and  like  the  huts,  are  covered  with  turf  to  keep  oul 
the  cold.  Lying  all  around  were  seen  great  quantities  of  bones  of  the 
whale,  walrus,  seal,  as  well  as  bears,  wolves  and  dogs.  The  visitors 
were  not  a  little  shocked  to  find  human  bones  among  the  others.  But  a 
greater  Kurjirise  was  in  store  for  them;  for  as  soon  ax  they  were  seen  to 
put  a  skull  or  two  Into  their  bags,  the  natives  volunteered  to  hunt  up 
some  mure,  which  they  thrust  into  the  s;imc  receptacles,  witti  no  more 
compunction  than  if  they  l^id  been  the  skulls  of  wolves,  instead  of  per- 
haps their  own  grandfathers. 

On  the  i^tli  ihev  were  idjle  to  get  some  salmon  from  a  late  arrival  in 
the  village,  who  ^tateti  that  more  could  be  obtained  at  a  distance  of  three 
days' journey.  Capt.  Lyon,  accompanied  by  George  Dunn,  vohintecrud 
to  go  with  the  new-comer,  Toolemak,  in  search  of  tlie  coveted  &:dmon. 
EquipixKl  with  the  necessary  su])plies  and  four  days'  provbiions,  they  set 
out,  hut  were  prevented  by  open  water  from  j'eaching  the  designated 
fishing-ground  in  their  sledges.  (Jti  the  27th,  while  on  this  excursion, 
Lyon  discovered  over  thirty  small  islands,  varying  in  sixe  from  a  hun- 
dred ynrtis  to  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  which  he  uaraetl  Coxe's  Group. 
Meanwhile,  the  ship^  waited  in  valrufor  the  breaking  iip  nf  the  ice,  and 
could  only  gain  at  intervals  of  several  d.^ys  a  hall-mile  or  so,  as  an  occa- 
sic»ial  break  would  occur.  On  the  14th  of  August  tlic  commander,  with 
one  officer  and  four  men,  and  ten  days'  provisions,  set  out  to  reach,  if  pos- 
sible, a  point  on  the  mainiand  whence  he  could  overlook  the  strait.  On 
the  I  Stb  they  reached  the  desired  ]>oint,  whence,  Im^king  to  the  west,  they 
could  see  no  land,  and  quite  naturally  inferred  that  they  had  discovered 
the  Polar  Sea,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.  The  nar- 
row channel  at  their  fcot,  coimecting  Fox  Channel  with  this  sea.  Parry 
named  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Plecla,  which  it  still  retains.  It  vjiriea 
"rom  eight  10  forty  mile*,  and  i*'  stiaidcd  wiiW  islands.    ItR  west- 
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cni  entrance  »»  hi  Ulituile  70"  and  longitude  85".  Returning  on  the 
3oih,  tbc  ships  slowly  hiboml  to  the  went,  and  on  the  26th  were  at 
the  entrance  to  the  narrows,  when  their  way  was  ag-aiii  effectually 
btockod  by  a  continuous  line  of  unbroken  ice  lying  right  across  ihe  strait. 
This  Ibey  tried  to  bore  through  by  crowding  sail,  and  did  succeed  in 
pcnetntting  to  n  distance  of  300  yards,  but  were  compelled  lo  desist. 
Cjuting  anchor  on  the  edge  of  the  floe,  they  rcciinnoiiercd  on  .ill  sides, 
■nd  on  the  29th  found  an  opening  which  enabled  them  to  push  a  little  to 
ihc  wc*l,  to  the  vidnily  of  what  was  afterward  named  Amherst  Inland. 
Throe  exploring  panics,  under  CapL  Lyon  and  Lieuts.  Reid  nnd 
Palmer,  were  now  dispatched  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  open  chan- 
nel. On  the  3d  of  Seplemlwr  the  commander  set  out  on  the  same  errand 
at  tlie  bead  of  a  »mall  paity,  and  HatiaficKl  himself  that  there  was  no  uav* 
igablc  passage  fur  ships  in  that  latitude.  The  investigations  of  the  oth> 
en  tended  to  conftrm  this  opinion;  and  nothing  rcniuined  but  to  await 
the  dtidndgment  of  the  ice,  which  it  did  not  seem  prubahle  would  occur 
that  freason.  Here  they  lay  until  the  1 7th,  without  any  opportunity  to 
advance,  and  finding  the  new  ice  rapidly  forming  arounil  the  ships,  they 
omdudcd  tu  return  to  Iglooklik  IslamI  for  winter  quarters.  On  the  24th 
ihey  arrived  in  front  of  where  the  Esi|uimaux  encampment  had  been 
when  they  hail  fir-it  entered  thoi^e  waters,  and  s<x»rt  sjiw  their  old  friends 
tcampcring  from  the  huLn  to  the  beach  to  greet  them. 

AAcr  •wjtne  days  spent  in  exploring  the  neighboring  islands  in  boats, 
and  receiving  additional  cnnfinnation  that  the  Strait  of  Ihc  Fury  and 
IlecU  was  the  only  channel  to  the  west,  they  settlcil  down  to  the  work 
of  berthing  the  ships.  This  occnpied  the  first  half  of  Octolx^r,  nnd  the 
wane  provision  was  made  for  the  security  of  the  shipn  ami  stores,  ns  well 
•s  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men,  as  on  former  occasions.  Tbc 
daily  visits  of  the  friendly  natives  were  a  never-ending  source  of  interest 
and  «mu^ment  to  officers  ami  men,  which  no  rusources  of  their  own 
could  have  *o  well  tupplietl.  Thit  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  the 
libor  of  theatrical  representations,  which  h.'ul  also  lost  their  novelty  and 
■ttractivcncas.  They  secured  a  sheltered  space  for  exercise  and  rccrea- 
tioa  \ry  erecting  high  snow  walls,  which   not  only  added  sensibly  to  the 
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warmth   of  the  ships,  but  was   moreover  a   protection    Rgainst  tnow 
drifts. 

The  Esquimaux  suffered  from  scarcity  of  provisions  before  the  dor 
of  the  winter,  though  with  anything  like  economy  they  could  eitsily  hjvc 
lived  on  the  supplies  they  had  provided  in  advance,  as  it  seemed  to  their 
English  friends.  It  hud  nlreudy  been  often  noticed  what  imoieusc  quiis- 
titics  of  food  ihcy  could  consume;  and  il  was  now  thoujfht  worth  while 
to  niakc  a  careful  Icsl  of  their  powers  in  that  direction.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  young  man,  scarcely  full  grown,  was  selected,  and  Icfl  at  cntiir  lib- 
erty to  eat  all  he  wanted  of  staple  food  previously  weig;hcd.  It  wm 
found  that  in  twenty  hours  he  had  consumed  8j^  Ihs.  of  sca-horvr  flesh 
— half  being  supplied  frozen  and  half  boiled — and  i^  lbs.  of  bread,  be- 
sides 1 1^  pints  of  gravy,  soup,  i  gallon  of  water,  1  tumbler  of  whidty 
and  water,  and  three  wine  glasses  of  raw  spirits.  There  was  no  efi- 
dcncc  of  gorging  or  over-feeding  in  this  performance,  and  the  party  coo- 
ccrncd  did  not  manifest  any  sense  of  having  consumed  an  nbnormal 
quantity  »^f  food.  The  English  had,  however,  noticcil  a  tendency  lode- 
liberate  gorging  in  other  instances,  especially  when  plenty  succeeded 
privation,  Some  were  seen  in  the  huts  bo  distended  by  the  quantity  of 
walnis-mc.at  they  had  eaten,  that  they  were  unable  to  move,  and  com* 
plained  of  severe  pain,  which  the  observers  could  only  ascribe  to  that 
cause.  They  inferred  that  a  great  jjarlof  the  illness  from  which  tiK  in- 
h.-ibitants  of  Iglooklik  suffered,  and  of  X\\g  <:teaths  which  ensued,  was  due 
to  the  frequent  changes  from  excessive  to  insulBcicnt  feeding.  On  Win- 
ter Island,  where  there  was  less  fluctuation  in  this  respect,  there  hod  hceo 
but  little  sickness  and  no  deaths,  the  preceding  winter,  amon^  the  natives. 

For  the  first  time  in  Parry's  Arctic  experience,  he  frequently  saw 
"hard,  \vell*defined  clouds,  a  feature  he  had  hitherto  considered  as  almost 
unktinwn  in  the  winter  sky  of  the  Polar  regions."  Ami  in  the  spHni;) 
about  the  time  of  the  sun*H  reappearance,  "the  glowing  richness  of  the 
tints  with  which  they  were  adorned,"  excited  his  admiration.  "Ao- 
other  peculiarity  observed  in  this  winter,  was  the  rare  occurrence  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  extraordinary  poverty  of  its  display  whenever 
it  did  make  its  appearance.     It  was  almost  invariably  seen  to  titc  south* 


ward ;  never  exhibited  any  of  those  rapid  nnd  complicated  movements  ob- 
fcrved  in  Ihe  course  of  tht'  preceding  winter;  and  did  not  produce  any 
icnnble  effect  on  the  g;oid  leaf  in  the  electrometer." 

On  tlic  20th  of  April  the  commander  announced  to  t))c  ofliccrfi  and 
crew  of  both  kIuj>K  thnt  the  Hecia  was  lo  return  to  EnglHnd  on  the  opcn- 
'm^  of  navigation,  and  lui  opportunity  was  ^tven  to  such  of  her  ofTicers 
and  men  as  chn&c  to  volunteer  to  remain  with  the  expedition.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  with  the  aid  of  their  dogs,  the  necessary  trun&fer  of  provi- 
Non4  and  stores  for  one  year  was  made  from  the  Hccla  lo  the  Fiiry, 
without  any  exposure  or  lahor  to  the  crews  outside  their  respective  ships. 
As  an  illaitration  of  what  the  dogs  could  achieve.  Parry  Ktatcs  "that 
nine  dogs  of  Captain  Lyon^s  dragged  1,611  pounds  a  distance  of  1,750 
yanl«  in  nine  minutes^  und  that  they  worked  in  a  similar  way  lietvvt-en 
the  4hips  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.*'  The  road  was,  however,  very 
pood  at  this  time,  and  the  dogs  the  best  that  could  be  procured. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  haviqg  previously  made  all  necessar}-  prcpara- 
ti<»u,  Captain  Lyon,  :ia:ompanied  by  two  men  and  ten  dogs,  nnd  the 
neoeuary  provisions  for  a  trip  of  thirty  days,  set  out  for  an  exploration 
of  AJckoolcci  which  they  had  nnmc<I  Melville  I'cninsuln.  A  slight  ex- 
ploration of  the  land  across  the  strait — which  they  mimed  Cockburn 
IsUnd,  lielieving  it  lo  be  such  from  information  received  of  the  Enqui- 
maux— had  been  made  Ix-fore  going  into  winter  quartern.  Parry  accom- 
panied Lyon  for  a  few  days  with  a  small  party  in  the  ho|M:  of  finding 
Tivtlemak^  salmon  lake  on  Ihe  route.  They  found  the  lake»  but  af^er 
twrnty-fiiur  hours  fi<ihing  through  a  bole  in  the  ice,  they  fnile<i  to  catch 
anv  salmon  or  fish  of  any  kind.  Lyon  had  started  south  on  the  9th, 
parting  company  with  Parry  and  his  companions,  who  occupied  them- 
ttlvcK  in  shooting  ducks  and  making  observations  until  the  i^th,  when 
they  rctumcil  to  the  ship»,  with  thirty  or  forty  ducks  each.  On  the  30th 
w>mc  Kv]utmaax  from  the  vicinity  of  Pond's  Inlet,  visited  Igluoklik 
the  ships.  They  had  seen  the  Engli^ili  whaler;)  un  tlicir  tutlive 
of  Toonoonck^  and  their  tdctlgc  was  made  from  peces  of 
lomc  vcwct  wrecked  or  damaged  there.  They  informed  him  of  the 
oa   that   ooAsi,  of  two   ships,  which    he   aiterwanl    ascertained 
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■wwr  ibtT  Dcxlcriiy  of  Leilli,  ami  the  Aurora  of  Hull,  which  were 
Abandoturtl  "»  tlu:  38th  of  Aujjusl,  iSii,;ihout  the  hititudc  of  7^"  on  iho 
IVest  tx>«ia  of  Ilunin*«  May,  On  the  24th  Parry  M.-t  out  ugniii,  tluit  time 
falQMBpuny  with  Tolccmak,  for  the  Milmnu  tishury,  nnd  reaching  it  as 
jbefurc  wtthia  two  days,  by  ».leflgc,  ihcy  hucccedcil,  uftcr  8cveml  hours* 
lUhiri^  (HI  the  J^lh  niul  36th,  in  Liitchirijj  one  small  fish — only  one,  not- 
withktnndin^  the  earnest  supplications  of  Toolcmuk  und  hin  wife  to  the 
godctcsA  of  fishin)(,  entreating  her  special  ^mciouMicss  to  the  good  Kab- 
loona  wrhu  hml  done  »«i  inudi  for  her  fuithful  E<M|uiitiau\.  On  the  27tht 
in  jnothcrr  jxkjI,  Tonleinak  had  better  snct^ess  -'"'i  before  leaving  for  the 
ihipft  on  the  zSth,  he  directed  the  En^n<th  to  a  strenm  M  some  distance, 
which  proved  to  he  the  true  salmon  fishery.  On  the  isl  of  July  ihcy 
found  the  spot  And  »aw  the  remains  of  two  salmon  that  had  been  tlirown 
upon  the  ice,  and  returned  on  the  2d  to  the  Hhips,  intendin;^  to  §tend  out  a 
ftstiing  partv  for  whoM  uw:  they  lefl  behind  their  fishing  ecfuipment.  On 
thift  trip,  when  they  bad  gone  into  canip  at  len  o'clock  the  first  night  out, 
Part)'  found  that  his  team  of  ten  dogs  had  drawn  bis  sledge,  loaded  with 
about  1,200  pounds,  a  distance  of  forty  statute  miles,  half  of  the  road 
bctag  very  indificrtuit.  Lyon  had  however,  returned  unsuccessful  from 
the  mainUnd. 

They  were  iiow  visited  by  a  jiarty  of  twenty  Esquimaux  from 
the  thorvs  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  same  region  as  their  former  visitors. 
Tbew  also  were  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  nbantlonment  of  the 
two  whaler^.  Lieutenant  Hoppncr  now  conceived  the  idea  of  crctssing 
Cockbum  Uland  to  the  scene  of  the  di'»a>tcr,  with  one  of  the  twenty  us 
guide,  but  f<Mind  the  whole  party,  together  with  what  might  be  termed 
the  neaident  Esquimaux,  hai)  aliandoned  tglooklik  on  the  4lh.  It  uow 
became  ncccunry  for  the  English  to  ptovidc  walrus-meat  foi'  their  dogs, 
and  ftmr  haat<«  were  iw  engaged  for  three  weeks. 

On  the  i6tli  Iloppner  returned,  having  only  reached  the  south  coast 
of  Cockburo  Uland,  beyond  which  his  guides  had  not  yet  determined  to 
proceed.  Two  of  the  EtM)uimaux  accompanied  i{oppncr*s  party  to  the 
»hip4,  loaded  with  varioat  uwful  presents  and  returned  the  next  day  to 
their  fUhiug  ifrounds.    On  the  19th  the  party  which  hud  been  sent  to  the 


salmon  stream  rutumtx],  with  .implL'  proof  that  Toolcmak  had  not  t>ccn 
deceiving  ihcm  with  :iii  Esqtiimutix  fish  story ;  for  lliuy  brought  buck 
640  pounds  of  salmon,  besides  ninety-five  of  venison.  The  iisli  vnried  in 
length  from  twenty  lo  twenty-six  inches,  and  one  of  the  largest,  when 
cleaned,  weighed  eight  and  a  half  pounds.  Toward  the  end  of  (he  month 
syniptunts  of  scurvy  itppeared  in  four  or  five  of  the  crew  of  the  Fury,  but 
soon  yielded  to  medical  treatment. 

The  1st  of  August,  1S23,  hiid  now  arrived,  and  yet  the  ships  were  us 
securely  held  by  the  ice  as  in  mid-winter.  On  the  ."ith  they  Itegan  lo  saw 
the  ice,  .ind  on  the  Sth  the  ice  about  the  Fury  l>cgan  to  move  un<ler  a 
northern  breeze,  when,  crowding'  suiil  on  the  ship,  she  was  got  entirely 
frue;  but  the  Heclu  still  rcmaiiiL-d  beset.  On  the  next  day  she,  with  the 
floe  ill  which  she  waa  embedded,  was  carried  out  to  where  the  swell  uf 
the  SC.1  soon  broke  away  the  ice  girdle,  and  she  was  also  free.  Mean- 
while, Parry,  with  the  concurrent  advice  of  his  officers,  had  determined 
not  to  risk  another  winter  in  these  regions,  with  the  small  lio|x.'  there 
was  of  pcnelmting  to  the  west  m  the  short  season  that  remaitieil.  Both 
ships  returnetl  to  their  late  winter  quarters,  which  they  named  Turlon 
Bay,  to  lighten  the  Fury  hy  the  re-transfer  of  the  surjjius  stores,  and  lo 
make  their  arrangements  for  final  departure  from  the  scene  of  their  ten 
months'  detention.  On  the  istU  they  sailed  away  to  the  soutlieast  under 
u  favorable  wind,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  were  ofTOogHt  Island, 
twelve  leagues  distant  from  Iglooklik.  Here  they  received  a  finnl  visit 
from  a  number  of  their  Esquimaux  friends,  whom  they  loaded  down 
with  gifts,  being  more  free  to  give  what  they  would  no  longer  ncctl, 
as  the  ships  were  now  bound  for  home  and  plenty.  Full  ration*.  Imd 
been  restored  lo  the  men,  and  entire  freedom  in  the  use  of  anti-scorbutics, 
the  recognized  tendency  to  scurvy  in  numbers  of  the  officei-s  nnd  men 
hiiving  been  perhaps  the  most  weighty  influence  in  determining  the 
commander  to  forego  his  contemplated  purpose  of  spending  another 
se-ison  in  the  .ittempt  to  get  through  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  the 
Hecla.  On  the  lyih  they  were  able  to  leave  Owlittccwlk  Island,  having 
made  hut  little  progress  for  the  preceding  fortnight.  Now,  however,  be- 
ing less  beset  by  ice,  and  again  favored  by  a  breeze  from  the  north,  they 
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proceeded  morr  rapidly  (o  the  «»uth,  and  on  the  31st  they  reached  Winter 
Ulond.  The  distance  from  Oo^lit  wiis  about  i6d  miles;  of  these  thev 
hail  rcnUy  MJlctl  oidy  forty,  having  drifted  the  remainder  with  the  ice  by 
which  they  were  beset,  showing  nn  nvcru^  dn'A.  rnte  of  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  nml  five  of  sailing.  On  the  6th  of  September,  Kife,  Greenland  or 
ice  master  of  the  Mccta,died  of  the  scurvy,  owing  partly  to  his  uwii  iivur- 
ftion  to  the  use  of  unpalatable  remedies.  They  continued  to  be  embar- 
mwetl  by  the  ice — one  or  the  other  of  the  ships  l>eing  in  immediate  tluti- 
ger  of  dc&tniction,  or  at  leaitt  scnous  injury,  or  permanent  detention — 
until  the  17th,  when  at  len|rth  they  were  able  to  make  due  cast  in  an 
opea  *ca  acrou  Fox  Channel  for  Hud»onV  Strait. 

Passing  by  Trinity  Islands  on  the  18th,  and  meeting  no  obstruction 
frmn  ice  or  other  cause  in  Hudson^s  or  Davis^  Straits  they  made  a  quick 
voyage  acrovs  the  Alluntic,  reaching  the  Orkneys  in  three  weeks  from 
the  western  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait,  on  Oct.  9,  after  an  absence 
of  twcniy-wvcn  monthii.  On  the  loth  they  entered  the  harbor  of  Ler- 
wick in  the  Shetland  Islands,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  south  be* 
catBc  of  advene  winds,  which  also  kept  them  weather-bound  for  three 
days,  in  Brvssa  Sound.  **  On  the  first  information  of  our  arrival,"  says 
Parry,  **  the  l»ells  nf  Lerwick  were  set  ringing,  the  inhabitants  flocked 
from  the  country  to  express  their  joy  at  our  unexpcctetl  return,  and  the 
Icmm  WIS  at  night  illuminatcil,  as  if  each  individual  bad  a  brother  or  a 
won  among  ds."  On  the  13th  they  proceeded  south,  arriving  off  Buchan 
Ncu  00  tlie  next  day.  On  the  16th  Parry  left  the  ships,  going  ashore  at 
Whitby,  whence  be  proceeded  by  land  to  London.  Arriving  on  the 
morniog  of  the  lSth,he  went  at  once  to  the  Admiralty  to  give  nn  account 
of  hit  Moond  ^'oyage  to  the  northwest.  The  ships  soon  arrived  safely  in 
the  Thames,  with  1 1 3  oat  of  1 1 8  officers  and  men  in  good  health,  after 
«pcnding  two  consccuu'vc  winters  in  the  ice,  with  the  mean  tcmfxralure 
icvonU  degrees  below  zero. 
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Arrived  in  England,  Franklin,  Back,  and  Richardson  yvcrc    honoi 
con^r.itulatcd,itiid  fetcdj  In  a  manner  sumewhnf  resembling  the  Iriunipfii 
given  to  tlie  ancient  Latin  heroes.     Upon  Franklin  was  also   bestowed 
the  rank  of  Captain.     It  wouLd  natursilly  be  supposed    that    thr-se  InM 
men,  after  suITcring  Lhc  agonies  of  hunger  and  braving  the   dan^-rsof 
Boicns  for  three  long  years,  would   be   content  to  rest   on    their  laurvlk 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.     The  explorations  of  the  early  part  trf 
the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  the  events  just  narrated,  had  whttie*! 
the  appeliles  of  scientific  men  fur  more  accurate   knowlcxlgc  conccmiag 
the  iny^lerious  regions  of  the  earth's  axial   termini.      Invcstig'ation,  (oi, 
was  beginning  to  take  a  more  detinite  form,  and  to  «;trikc  at  a  more  defi- 
nite ohject.     The  existence  and  possible  commercial   value  of  a  North* 
west  Passage  was  more  firmly  believed  in,  and  operations  in   the  line  of 
exploratitin  were   largely  conducteil  with  reference  to  its  discovery,  or  to 
its  utility  in   that  important  event.     It  was  desired   to   know  more  fall^ 
the  character  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  Polar  Sea— of  the  resuurocs 
which  it  possessed^  of  the  people  who  inhabited  it,  and  of  the  probjbk 
future  value  to  civilized  nations  of  this  hitherto  unexploretl  wild.     More- 
over, Arctic  explorations  had   heen  hitherto  fovteretl   almost   wholly  by 
Great  Uritain,  and   tlialf  too,  it   may  Ih:   said,  in  a  disinterested  wiiv,  attd 
not  wholly  nor  chiefly  for  her  own  political  or  incrcanltlc  aggrandieemcot. 
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In  1835,  then,  the  nilmirulty  having' tledded  tn  investigate  morir  fully 
lite  western  )K>rttuti  of  America's  northern  co:ist,  C:ipt.  John  Franklin 
vrwot  ch(*M:n  ;i*  ihc  leader  wf  an  expedition  for  lhnl  purpose.  Dr.  Kich- 
atd&on  j^rain  offerrfl  his  servicer  as  surgeon;  which  the  ailmiraltyt  know- 
ing his  iK-euliiU-  jwwuraml  value,  were  ^lad  to  accept.  LieuL  Kendall,  a 
<lbbtin;^i<die<l  clntUKhtsinini  and  surveyor,  was  en^^a^ed  lu  lUiKisl  in  the 
tcchiitcal  portion  of  the  work.  The  party  was  further  to  be  accom- 
ponioil  hy  the  ncconiplishetJ  Lieut,  liu^hnan;  hut  that  yf<un}(  man,  and 
prmnising  officer,  died  just  before  the  expedition  set  nut  Lieut.  Itack 
retume<l  junt  at  this  time  fnMti  the  Went  IndicH,  and  bctni;,  :i»  wc  have 
seen,  Mimcwhat  familiar  with  Arctic  navigation,  his  services  were  also 
sought  and  cngagetl. 

The  preparations  for  this  journey  were  made  with  particular  rcfer- 

e  lo  avoiding  the  harrowing  scenes  of  the  previous  voyage,  and  as  we 
shall  gladly  reconl,  the  cfTort  w.is  entirely  successful  in  this  particular. 
The  buats  for  the  occasion  were  built  at  \Voi>lwich,  under  Capt.  Frank- 
l«n*»  direct  supervision,  and  were  well  enlculated  to  withstand  t)ie  sliucks 
■Iw&yv  forcsocn  in  the  Frigid  Zone.  One  ofthcm,designateil  the  "Walnut 
Shell,**  deserves  especial  mention.  It  was  only  cighty^five  pounds  in 
jlVeigbt,  aiul  was  »j  ctinstruclud  as  to  admit  of  hein^  taken  to  jitcces,  and 
flmvenienlly  carricil  fmm  place  to  place.  When  thus  in  pieces,  it  could 
be  put  together  ag.iin  in  twenty  minutes.  It  was  fitted  wiili  a  rublwr 
Mvcring,  making  it  a  comfortable  rendezvous  from  storms  and  bod 
wcntlicr.  A  trial  of  these  vessels  was  made  at  Woolwich,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  MTVcral  officers  of  the  navy,  and  they  were  found  to  endure  well 
any  lest  imp<Mfd. 

The  directions  given  by  Earl   Bathunt,  the  Lord   of  the  Admiralty, 
Kv  UiD  guidance  of  the  party,  were  substantially  as  follows: 

The  whole  party  were  to  proceed  to   the  interior  of  Americ:t  in   the 

Htmnier  of  1825,  anil  were  to  establish   winter  ((uarters  somewhere  on 

MacKenxie's  River.      They  were  to  spend  the  winter  in  exploring  and 

nrveying  such  of  the  more  lm|>ortant  lakes,  rivers,  and   mountains  in 

Ibeir  vicinity,  as  had   not  previously  been  examinal,  and    were  to  hold 

Ihcinsielvc!*   in  readiness  to  sturt  early  in  the  sprinjr  of  1826,  uix>u  their 
18 
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trip  tu  Uie  mouth  of  the  MacKcnzie,  in  order  to  have  as  much  of  the  sum- 
mer as  possible  for  the  Importiini  work  which  they  were  .ihout  to  uii- 
(Ici1;ikc.  ArriveiJ  at  the  mourh  o("  the  great  river,  Capl-  Fr.inklin,  with 
Lieut.  Back  nnd  a  part  of  the  men,  was  to  explore  the  coast  westwani, 
until  he  shoiilil  meet  a  party  who  were  to  arrive  by  way  of  Behring's 
Strait,  mid  were  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  investigations.  In  the 
mcanlimi:,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Lieut.  Kendall,  with  the  residue  of  the 
men,  were  tit  proceed  eastward  front  the  MacKenzic  to  the  Coppermine, 
which  will  be  remembered  as  the  point  of  departure  of  their  previous 
coast  survey.  This  would  make  an  unbroken  and  nearly  complete 
chain  of  surveys  between  east  mid  west;  and  thus  the  preliminary  work 
of  proving  the  existence  of  a  Northwest  Passage  from  Daflin's  liay  to 
Beliring's  Strait,  would  be  in  substance  accomplished. 

The  death  of  Frahklin'R  wife  on  the  day  after  his  departure  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to;  she  had  been  very  low  for  some  time,  but  in 
spite  of  her  condition,  she,  with  remarkable  ambition,  urged  him  to  leave 
her,  aufl  to  sail  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Admiralty.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  calamity,  Franklin,  when  the  news  was  brought  him,  concealed 
his  sorrow  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  he  might  not  be  the  means  of  de- 
pressing the  spirits  of  his  officers  and  men. 

The  expedition  having  been  duly  conveyed  to  Hudson^s  Bav,  the 
boats  and  crew  ail  the  way  by  water,  and  the  officers  by  land  Ihrtiugh 
New  York  and  Canada,  ttie  whole  party  ntet  about  i,200  miles  in  the 
interior,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1S25.  This  junction  took  place  in  the 
Methye  River  (latitude  56'*  10'  north;  longitude  108''  55'  west)  which 
is  almost  rhe  head  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  north  into  Hudtton*s 
Bay.  After  traversing  this  river  with  much  dirticultv,  on  account  of  its 
rapidity  and  shoaU,  the  expedition  pushefl  on  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  where 
it  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  inhabitants  here  were  much 
Ruqirised  to  see  the  adventurers  so  early  in  the  season;  being  only  two 
days  later  than  .1  former  party,  who  had  spent  the  preceding  winter  in 
Canada.  At  Fort  Chipewyan,  the  party  received  ranterial  addition  to 
Iheir  store,  and  also  secured  the  service  of  several  Indians,  whose  faithful- 
ness they  had.had  opportunity  to  prove  upon  the  previous  voyage. 
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A»  there  wa*  still  considerable  time  before  winter  would  set  in,  Frank- 
lin pnictfcdcd  according  to  a  phut  which  he  hiid  cherished  ever  since  he 
scl  nut  from  England,  lie  Hrsi  cnndnctcil  the  p.'irtv  to  the  MiicKcnzie, 
and  tle^-cndol  to  .1  point  wliich  he  deemctl  suitable  for  winter  quarters. 
He  then  instructed  Dr.  Richonlson  to  prncccd  acrofu  the  country  and  dis- 
cover tome  convenient  point  on  the  Cop|>ermine  to  reach,  when  he 
i4)ould  tmvenc  that  river  in  returning  from  his  projected  trip  for  the  folinw- 
ing  «umtncr.  He,  himself,  thought  it  prudent  for  him  to  descend  the 
MacKenxie  to  the  sen,  aiwl  make  with  a  selcctc<i  crew  some  observaiiuns 
prctiminar}-  to  leuiling  the  whole  party  there  in  the  following  summer. 
Thife  plan  wiu  executed,  and  the  sea  was  rcuchcti  aAcr  an  eventful  Jotir- 
ncy.  The  occasion  of  their  arrival  :it  the  seaboard  is  thtis  described  by 
Fmnklin: 

^Immediately  on  reaching  the  sen,  I  caused  to  be  hoi&tcd  the  silk  Hag 
which  my  deeply-lamented  wife  hail  made,  and  presented  to  me  lu  n 
parting  gill,  under  the  express  injunctiuii  that  it  was  not  to  W*  unfurled 
until  tik:  expedition  reache<l  the  !>c<i.  I  will  not  attempt  to  descril>e  my 
emotions  as  it  cxjtanded  to  the  breeze;  however  niitund  and  irresistible, 
I  felt  that  It  WHb  my  duty  to  supprcM  them,  and  that  I  had  no  right  by 
an  indulgence  of  my  own  sorrows  to  cloud  the  animated  countenances  of 
my  companions.  Joining,  therefore,  with  the  bcj-t  grace  I  could  com- 
mand, in  the  general  excitement,  I  cndc;ivorei.l  lo  return  with  correii|>ond- 
ing  i^cerfulnesA,  their  warm  congratulations  on  having  thus  planted 
the  British  Hag  on  this  remote  islaiul  of  the  Polar  Sea.** 

As  the  autumn  drew  on,  both  parties  returned  to  the  jxiint  which  had 
been  previously  sclectwl  tis  quarter*  for  the  winter.  .Suhstautiid  hnt^  of 
woikI  ami  Mone  were  erected,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  make  the 
OORung  winter  as  tolenihic  as  could  possibly  be  done.  The  place  was 
named  Pu  Franklin,  after  the  gallant  leader  of  the  expedition.  The 
whole  cvtablishment  now  numlK*re«l  aUtut  fifly  persons;  including 
five  dShccTK,  nineteen  British  seamen,  mariners,  and  voyagers,  nine  Cana- 
dians two  EK(.|uiniauXf  three  women,  seven  children,  and  one  Indian 
lad;  licfcidev  wvcrnl  infirm  Indiana,  who  rei|uired  temporary  support. 
The  winter  waft  spent  ucconliog   to  the  instructions  of  the  admiralty,  in 
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exploring  and  Rurveying  the  grcal  lakes  am!  the  adjacent  mountains,  and 
in  making  topographical  sketches  of  the  country.  Of  this  work.  Dr. 
Richardson  chicHy  had  charge;  and  his  rep>rts  hiivc  become  classics  up- 
on the  j;;eo;jraphy  of  the  portions  exiiniincd. 

Thefcuminer  of  i536  found  them  preparing  to  descend  the  MacKcnzic. 
ISefore  starting,  the  boat  and  all  the  supplies  were  divided  between  the 
two  iNirticTi  which  were  to  Hc]>aratft  at  the  mouth  nf  this  river.  The 
men  wi-re  chosen  out,  and  complete  prttjwirations  madi-,  in  order  to  uvoid 
the  dch*v  -ind  inconvenience  of  doing  it  Jn  a  less  coiiitorlahlc  place. 

At  Ihu  mouth  of  the  MacKenzic,  as  at    the    mouths  of  most   great 
rivers,  there  ih  a  Hep:tration  of  the  main  stream  into  two  principal  i>artft, 
Incloi^ing  land  to  a  considerable  extent  between    them.      Before  this  di- 
vision was  airivcU  at  ihc  expedition  encamped  to  sj}cnd  the  night,  and  to 
aflbrd  an  oppiirtunity   for  the  two  parties  to  say    their   adieus,   as  iliey 
wiMdd  naturally  <lescund  by  the  two  dinerent  mouths,  according   lo  iheir 
inKtnictiohA.     A»  the  parties  entertained  for  each   other  sentiments  of 
true  frteinKhip,  the  evening  Iniforc  their  separation  was  spent  in  the 
UHjnt  cordial  and  ci:eerful  manner.     They  felt  that  they  were   only  sep-^ 
Brnting  tn  be  employed  in  services  of  equal  interest;  and   they  naturaJ 
looket)   forward   with   great   delight   to  their  next  meeting  when,  artcv      "N. 
Hticcvitttful  temdnation,  they  might  rehearse  the  incklunts  of  their  rcsw    ^^^ 
live  vnyages. 

It  is  impoHsible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  give  the  minute  details  ^^ 
interenting    and  successful  enter|iriscs.     The  judgment  of  Jirit.\ 
Wrights  Mxmx  to  have  been  well  taken,  for  the  boat^  use«l 
ciiMoriK  pnived  exactly   Adapted  (o  the  hcrviee  rciptlrcd 
curriwl  iheir  valiant   crows  through    all  the  ftonns  :md  ic^; 
with  no  ftittil   and  few  jicrioiis  disasters,     Fntnklin  cxplor 
CU|ic,  moiintflin,  rivii  and  i"  he  went  to  the 

did  tll»l  Micccwt  in  fl'  irtmr.     He 

dtM*ovvr  lh.it  til  %  contigu^u 
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threatened  to  be  disastrous.  A  knyak  being  overset  by  one  of  the  boat 
oan,  its  owner  was  plunged  into  tliti  water  with  his  head  in  the  nnid, 
and  was  apparently  in  tianger  of  being  drownetl.  They  instantly  ex- 
tricated him  from  \m  unplca.sant  KituHtion  and  took  him  into  ihc  boat 
tindl  the  water  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  kayak;  and  Augustus  (the 
Esquimaux  interpreter),  seeing  him  shiver  with  cold,  wrapped  him  up 
in  his  own  great  coat.  *  At  first  the  fellow  wns  exceedingly  angr}',  but 
soon  became  reconciled  to  his  situation ;  and  looking  about,  discovcrci) 
that  they  had  many  bales  of  goods  and  other  articles  in  the  boat  which 
had  been  carefully  covered  and  concealed  from  llie  natives.     He  soon 


began  asking  for  every- 
thing he  saw,  and  cx- 
prc^tcd  much  displeas- 
ure on  their  refusing 
to  comply  with  hit 
demands.  He  went 
sulkily  away,  and 
doubtless  his  tale  ex- 
cite«l  sympathy  in  the 
minds  of  the  whdc 
tribe,  for  an  attempt 
was  soon  after  made 
to  dispossess  the  crew, 


of  their  whole  store. 
A  favorable  chance 
presenting  itself,  two  of 
the  most  powerful  men 
jumping  on  Imard  at 
the  same  lime,  M'i7.L-d 
Franklin  by  live  wiists 
and  forced  him  to  sil 
between  them;  and  as 
he  shook  them  liiosc 
two  or  three  times,  a 
third  E»^uintaux  look 


lOQinMwrx  cmuti'%  enesa.  his  Station  in  front  uf 
him  to  catch  his  hamis  whenever  he  attempted  to  lift  his  gun,  or  the  broad 
dagger  which  hung  at  his  sitle.  The  whole  way  to  the  sliore  they  kept 
repeating  the  word  "Tcyma,"  bciUing  gently  on  Franklin's  left  breast, 
and  pressing  hU  hands  against  their  own.  As  the  beach  was  nefinnl, 
two  oomiakb  full  of  women  nrrivedf  and  the  shouts  were  redouble<l.  The 
other  boatdoad  followed,  and  both  were  now  brought  to  the  shore.  The 
three  men  who  had  held  Franklin  now  Icipcd  ashore,  and  those  who 
h.id  rcmfiiucd  in  their  ca.iiocs,  taking  them  out  of  the  water,  carrleil  itiem 
a  little  distance. 

A  numerous  party  now  drew  their  knives,  and  stripping  themselves 
to   the  vvaist  ran  (u  the    Reliance  (the  largest    boat),  and  having  fir^t 
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h.itilecl  her  as  far  ttp.  they  couUI,  began  a  regular  pillage,  handing  the  arti- 
cles to  the  women,  who,  ranged  in  a  row  behind,  f(uickly  conveyed  them 
out  of  sight.  Licul.  Back  unlered  the  muskets  to  be  drawn  on  them,  liut 
not  \o  be  fired  till  the  word  <>(  command.  This  display  frightened  the 
iiiitives,  and  they  quickly  disjierHcd.  They  afterward  gave  as  «  reason 
for  their  acCinns,  that  they  had  never  seen  white  men  before,  and  seeing 
so  nianv  things  together,  thev  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  steal 
them.  They  strL-nuously  promised  better  Ijchaviur,  and  wished  li)  be 
restored  to  the  gooil  graces  nf  the  commander.  A  plot  was  alfio  laid  nt 
one  time  tn  munler  the  whole  party,  including  Augustim,  the  interpreter, 
but  it  W.1S  fortunately  frustrated  before  any  attempt  was  made  t<»  carry 
it  out. 

Prankli[i  had  intended  an<l  hppcd  tn  reach  Bchring'a  Strait,  or  al  least 
to  proceed  far  enough  west  to  meet  Capt.  liucchey  and  his  party,  who 
were  supposed  la  be  approaching  in  that '  direction.  Having  seen  i»o 
traces  or  him,  however,  and  the  summer  being  well  gone,  he  decided  to 
retinn  to  the  M.icKcnzic.  Two  other  important  facts  also  justified  his 
discontinuing  the  voyage.  The  uiRtructJons  of  the  Admiralty  \\a<[  lieen 
to  return  iit  a  certain  time,  which  time  was  now  nearly  at  hand.  An- 
other reason  was  found  in  the  following  generally  belicveil  report :  The 
mountains  along  the  shore  were  iiihsibitetl  by  a  sava<je  and  cruel  Irilw  of 
Indians  <»f  whose  number^  and  fcr<iriiy  the  lOsquimaiix  gave  thrilling 
accountH.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  and, 
on  hearing  of  the  white  meii*s  approach,  and  seeing  the  things  which  the 
Esqiiint.uix  had  obtained  in  barter,  they  feared  that  their  own  trade  with 
the  native-^  would  be  ruined.  Acc^»rdingty,  a  plan  was  laid  to  come 
down  and  destroy  the  whole  party  of  whites,  and  take  possession  at  once 
of  their  stares  and  tr.-ide.  This  could  "bu  easily  acconipiislicd,  ;is  they 
were  determinctl  and  powerful  warrioi-s.  All  things  considered,  Frank- 
lin thought  it  prudent  to  reverse  his  course,  and  was  soon  nri  his  way 
back  to  the  niotilh  <jf  the  great  river.  In  spile  ot*  storms  and  difficulties, 
he  had  traced  the  coast  to  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  meridian,  and 
seventieth  ]>nral!el.  Nearly  ,jfH>  miles  of  coast  were  thus  more  accu- 
rately tniccd  and  located  than  it  had  hitherto  been  possible  to  do. 
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In  the  meantime.  Dr.  RicharxUon  had  been  equally  nucccKsful  in  his 
trip  towani  Ihe  cast.  He  explored  the  coa»t  nil  the  way  from  the  Mac- 
Kciueic  lo  iJic  Coppermine,  besides  examining  much  uf  the  interior. 
Itis  untiring  perseverance,  uniform  justice,  and  great  nnutlcat  wisdom, 
did  much  to  make  Fninklin\  expeditions  successful.  His  forcitight  was 
■ccn  in  all  he  undertook,  and  his  party  always  found  in  him  an  example 
of  diligence  and  of  manly  courtesy.  He  eulogized  Lieut.  Kendall  ns  a 
Tery  accurate  and  compunionnble  genllemiui,  and  as  uu  instance  uf  liic 
former  quality,  cites  the  following  fact: 

Having  hcvn  deprived  of  chronometcm  by  the  breaking  of  t lie  (wo 
intended  for  the  eastern  detachment,  during  the  inteniw:  cold  of  winter, 
the  only  resource  left  them  for  correcting  the  dead  reckonings  was  luuar 
observations,  whenever  circumstances  would  permit.  Yet  when  they 
ap|)ronched  the  Coppermine  River,  Mr.  KendalPs  reckoning  of  the  posi- 
tion of  that  place  differed  from  the  previous  location  by  Franklin  only 
by  a  few  fieconds — being  n  very  trifling  disparity  when  the  great  diiilance 
H  taken  into  consideration. 

Richanlion  secured  1,500  specimens  of  floral  and  animal  life,  many 
of  which  hail  never  been  classified  before.  His  report  of  his  voyage  was 
very  full  and  complete,  and  was  completely  satisfnctory,  both  to  Frank- 
lin aiKl  the  rtdmiraliy.  Having  joined  Franklin's  party  in  the  interior, 
the  winter  of  1826*7  was  spent  '"  Canada;  and  the  party  having  sue- 
.heynnd  the  genend  expectation,  returned  to  England  in  the  lium- 
mcr  of  1S37. 
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CHAPTER  XXXiri. 


PARRVS    THIRD     BXPB»ITION— S1X)W     PKOGRESS— NEW    ICB    BXCOUN- 

TEHRD  —  THE    Fllliy    SWKPT    AWAV WINTER   AT  fOXlT  llOWKX 

OBSEHVATIONS — HUNTING — CAPTUKH    OF    A    WIIALL THE    rLItV 

ALKAK  —  INSPECTING    THE    SHIPS — THE    FURY    ABANDONED RE- 
PORT   T(l    THK     ADMIRALTY. 

The  thinJ  expctiicion  to  the  Northwest,  in  charge  of  CommanHer 
Parry,  was  floon  L-ciuippcd.  To  the  usual  stores  were  added  preserved 
carrots,  pan^nipK,  and  salmon,  together  with  picklctl  onions,  bccls,  cab- 
buj^e,  iind  split  peas;  ulso  m  small  quantity  of  Iieefpcrnuiicni),  made  aAcr 
Cnpt.  Frank!. n's  recipe,  by  cutting  (lie  meat  into  thin  slices,  which,  being 
dried  in  the  sun  and  pounded,  are  mixed  with  n  small  quantity  uf  melted 
fat,  and  compressed  into  ba;^.  The  ships  were  the  same  ss  before;  but 
the  Ilccla  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Parry,  and  the  Fury, 
luuler  Captain  H»jppner,  ]>n>motcd  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  he 
held  in  the  previous  expedition;  Cnptain  Lyon  beinjj  detailed, as  wc  will 
sec  further  on,  for  a  Bpcclat  exploration  in  ilir  Gripi-r.  The  William 
Hiirris,  under  I-iciit.  Prilclianl,  was  joined  to  the  Hecia  and  Fury  as  a 
iriinsjKjrt  until  they  shoiiUI  reach  the  ice.  They  left  Deptford  ne;ir  Lon- 
don, May  S,  1824,  ami  on  the  loth  took  aboard  their  ammunition  and 
powder  at  Norlhfleett  near  Gruvescnd,  :it  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
whence  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  On  the  3d  of  July  they  dis- 
misse<l  the  \Villt:im  Harris,  after  having  transferred  her  suri>lus  stores  to 
the  Hecla  and  Fury  :iniiJ  the  ice-floes  uf  Davis'  Strait,  out  of  which  she 
was  lowwl  by  the  sliip's  boats  into  clear  water.  With  their  now  hcavily- 
ladeu  vessels,  under  light  northerly  winds  they  made  but  little  progress 
for  several  days.  Once  or  twice  it  became  necessary  to  tow  the  ships 
with  their  iKiats  from  a  dangerous  proximity  to  icebergs,  of  which  they 
counted    at  one   lime    no   Icsa   than   one    hundi-etl   und    three  from  the 
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ilcck.  The  crew*  were  kept  coiistaiitly  .-it  work,  (leaving,  wnrpmjj,  siw- 
inff,  and  using  every  dcx-ict  known  lo  Ihcir  craft  in  Arctic  naviguliun,  to 
keep  clear  of  the  icebergs,  and  m.ikc  a  little  heatlway. 

By  the  end  of  July  they  mnde  l»ut  seventy  miles  to  the  west,  since 
parting  with  the  tnuibport.  Five  weeks  looj^cr  they  kept  up  the  dnily  nnd 
hourly  itnijjgle  with  the  ico^  iinme  of  whicli  wns  over  twenty  feet  thick, 
nhovc  the  MiHJicc  nf  the  wilter,  nnd  rcitchinj;  out  of  sight  from  the  masl- 
hcjtd.  Through  such  harriers  and  olMtacleft  they  could  often  only  work 
tn*  tawing  with  boalB  nnd  wai^iing  wiUi  hawsers,  gaining  here  ;in  en- 
trance l>y  sawing  the  ice,  nnd  there  through  sonic  naturid  upening  W- 
iwecn  the  flocn.  IJy  such  toil  ami  labor  did  they  achieve  n  prugrcwi  of 
about  four  hundred  miles,  arriving  at  length  in  sight  of  the  hcaillands  of 
Lonouler  Sound,  in  open  water,  an  the  loth  of  Scptcmlicr.  It  was  no- 
ticrd  that  fur  smnc  time  the  ice  had  been  growing  Ic^  in  thickness  as 
well  H*  in  the  extent  of  the  Hoes.,  m»  that  on  the  \vholc  the  further  tlicy 
got  to  the  northwcRt,  the  ca«icr  was  their  progress,  the  uhslruclion  In-'ing 
gnuitc»t  nboHi  the  mi«Ulle  of  the  ice-pack,  where  hIro  were  seen  the 
Urgent  numiier  of  Icebergs, 

They  hail  now  accomplished  only  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  voy- 
age, Lancaster  Sound  W-ing  again  the  preconcerted  Ktarting  |M»int  of  the 
exploration.  It  was  hupcd  Ihnt  the  ice-harrier  encountcretl  five  years 
licforc,  after  penetrating  I'rinee  Regent  Inlet,  would  prove  lo  have  Itccn 
peculiar  lathe  Mras^n;  nufl  thai  a  piissage  would  now  lie  found  pniclica- 
Me  by  that  route.  It  w.i<i  delermineil  that  the  trial  should  he  ni.idc,  and 
ihk  was  the  direct  object  of  the  proAcnt  cxiH-iHtion.  Unfortunately  it 
hail  net  nut  too  late,  or  had  lieen  too  Imig  detained  in  the  ice-|}uck  of 
Baifin^s  Bay,  lo  have  much  chance  of  success  the  first  season.  On  the 
I3(h,  in  ught  of  Cape  York,  the  ca&tcrn  heacUnnd  of  Prince  Regent  In- 
let, they  encountered  new  ice,  which  formed  very  rapidly,  and  grew  In 
thirkncw  from  day  li>  day-  Towing  with  the  boats,  hacking  and  veer- 
ing, and  hauling  the  ships,  ihcy  kept  mov-ing,  hut  often  as  much  back- 
ward u%  forward,  until  the  night  of  the  17th,  when  they  were  completely 
hemmed  ttu  The  we  extended  in  one  mass  to  the  lihore,  thickened  by 
the  natural  process  of  continual  freezing,  and   siill  morL-  liy  the  action  iif 
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tlic  wukI  and  *well»  which  rolltxl  it  upon  iteclf,  layer  upon  layer,  «omc-1 
timt-s  to  a  hundred  feet  in  ihickni^ss,  forming  impenetrable  hummocka. 
They  now  hegan  to  saw  a  canal  so  as  to  get  the  ships  nearer  llic  »horc,j 
ill  the:  event  of  being  unable  to  get  out  of  the  ice  On  ^lie  3ist,  throughj 
the  n|)(:ningf  thus  partially  eOeclcd,  the  ships  were  slowly  squcezec 
Ifjwjinl  the  land  hy  the  pressure  of  the  ice  from  without^  but  on  llw 
next  dity  were  llireutencd  with  heinjj  driven  with  the  surrounding  ice  outi 
to  jva  hy  a  change  of  wind.  1  lawscrs  were  now  mn  out  to  the  lmid*ic^J 
anil  tlie  Hccla  was  thus  secured;  but  the  Fury,  wliich  lay  farther  nut 
was  swept  ofl"  with  the  ice.  The  hawsers  of  the  Hccla  were  «oon  cut 
one  after  anothttr  by  the  drifting  ice,  but  not  Wfore  they  had  succeed 
in  ciwting  :inchor.  In  an  hour  the  moving  floe  was  parted  in  two  by  il 
own  action  against  the  chain  cable,  and  the  sawing  operations  uf  th 
crew,  leaving  the  Heclii  afloat  in  clear  water,  about  half  a  mile  rmm  thi 
shore.  Meanwhile  the  Fury  had  been  carried  hy  the  wind  Iicyond  ai 
iceberg  grounded  ofl"  a  small  headland,  and  wa«i  cleared  from  the  floe  b] 
great  excitinn  on  the  puii  <if  her  commander  and  crew,  some  five  or  «) 
miles  away,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  HecJa  l>eforc  nighU  On  ll 
morning  of  the  37th  they  found  themselves  at  length  free  of  ice,  anc 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  western  shore  of  Prince  Regent  Inlcl.  AI 
noon  they  were  abreast  of  Jackson  Inlel,  and  before  night  had  u) 
Port  Bowen,  which  Parry  had  now  determined  to  miUic  their  winti 
quarters  fur  the  season. 

Here  the  usual  arrangements  were  made,  with  some  improvement 
for  heating  and  ventilating  the  ships,  and  with  masquerades,  ttistead  of 
thcalricid  representations,  as  amusement  for  the  men.  The  schools 
were  resumed  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  less  distraction,  as  there 
were  no  Esquimaux  in  the  viciiiity.  Taught  by  experience,  they  had 
learned  to  place  the  stoves  in  the  very  liotlom  of  the  hold,  which,  with 
their  other  appliances  enabled  them  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  ships 
at  an  average  of  56^*;  so  that  with  improved  heating  apparaiu<t  and  the 
preserved  and  pickled  vegetables  already  referred  to,  the  general  licnlih 
of  the  men  suflercd   low  derangement   than  on   any   of  the   preceding 
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All  iticident  related  by  Parry  i»  worth  rcprrxlucing  in  illustration 
of  the  distance  which  the  voice  can  reach  in  favorable  circumstances. 
Lieut.  Foster  having^  occasion  to  send  a  man  from  the  obscrvator)-  lo  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  harbor — a  measured  distance  of  6^6*^  feet,  or 
aliout  one  statute  miie  and  two-tentbs — in  order  to  fix  a  meridian  mark, 
had  placed  a  second  person  half-way  between,  to  repeat  his  directions; 
bill  he  found  on  (rial  that  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as  he  could 
without  difficulty  keep  up  convcrKntion  with  the  man  at  the  distant  sta- 
tion. *^Thc  tliermomcter  waa  at  this  time  18°  below  zero,  the  barometer 
30,14  inches,  and  the  weather  nearly  calm,  and  quite  clear  and  serene." 
It  \ifit<.  noticed  that  the  meteors  or  faltin<;  stars  were  much  more  frttjucnt 
especially  in  December,  thrm  in  any  previous  winter  of  their  residence  in 
the  Arctics.  They  also  observed  a  particularly  brilliant  display  of 
Aurora  Uorcalis  on  the  23d  of  Feburary,  the  next  day  after  the  sun  had 
become  visible  at  tho  ships.  Owing  to  the  height  of  the  hills  surround- 
ing Fort  Bowen,  the  sun  had  been  hiilden  from  the  harlior  for  iji  days, 
though  to  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  ascend  the  hills  his  reappearance 
was  made  manifest  twenty  days  earlier.  *'  It  is  very  long  aAcr  the  sun's 
rcappcariuicc  in  these  regions,  however,  before  tlie  effect  of  his  rays,  as 
to  warmth,  became  jjerceptiblc,*' says  I'any;  "  week  afler  week  with 
scarcely  any  rise  in  the  thermometer  except  for  an  hour  or  two  during 
the  d:iy;  and  it  is  at  this  period,  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  th.!!  the 
lengthened  duration  of  a  Polar  winter's  cold  is  most  wearisome,  and 
creates  the  most  impatience."  Tt  was  not  till  the  middle  of  June  that 
there  was  :\ny  coiisidorahle  anmunt  nf  water  frotn  the  melting  snow  un 
shore. 

There  were  more  hears  killed  by  the  crews  this  winter  than  in  all  Ibc 
previous  seasons  put  together.  From  Octolwr  lo  June,  twelve  were  se- 
cured, and  many  more  seen  that  they  were  unable  to  kill.  On  two  oc- 
cxsiotis  they  witnessed  the  strength  of  parental  afieclion  in  these  animals, 
the  mothers  staying  to  ]>rotect  their  young  when  they  might  easily  have 
escaped.  One  or  two  foxes  were  killed,  and  four  were  caught  in  traps. 
"  The  color  of  one  of  these  animals,  which  lived  for  some  time  aNwnl 
the  Fury,  and   iK-ctnnc  laltTably  lartR\   was  ijearly  pure  white,  till    tlic 
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monih  of  May,  whcii  he  aIicU  his  winter  coiii,  :ini)  liccatnc  of  a  <)irly  ch<H:o- 
Irtlc  cnlof,  wilh  lw«»  or  three  light  brown  sijut*.**  Only  three  hures  were 
killed,  whfMc  fur  woA  'Mhick,  softf  an<l  of  the  most  heaurilul  wliitcncss 
itnaginnblc."  One  cnninc  and  a  few  nxmsc,  complete  the  scanty  list  of 
qiUKlrupetU  al  Putt  Buwen.  No  deer  or  wolvfs  were  seen,  but  toward 
Ihf  cntl  Iff  June  they  were  able  tn  kill  si-vernl  hundreils  of  duvekles, 
which  made  an  acceplublc  change  in  their  diet.  On  ime  of  the  nuine- 
mu*  oxcur^iotiA  for  shooting  theac,  John  Cotterull,  a  seaman  of  the  Fury, 
waatlru>m«9d  in  a  crack  uf  the  ice,  »a  the  6th  uf  July. 

Six  iluyH  later  tlie  ice  began  to  detach  itself,  and  they  .HUcccedc<T  in. 
killing  n  small  wluilv,  the  <>il  of  which  they  ncctlcd  for  another  winter's 
cucuumption,  in  the  event  of  their  lM;ing  detained  so  lung  in  the  Arctic 
rctpcHu.  They  began  the  usual  o)}erationa  of  sawing  a  canal  for  the 
^ipft,  the  work  proving  an  unusually  heavy  la»k,  as  the  ice  was  in 
M.mc  places  ovt-r  ten,  and  generally  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick.  On  the 
lyth  a  welcome  stop  was  put  to  this  arduous  lalxir,  by  the  separation  of 
tlw  ice  acrusM  the  harbor,  uut,  however,  without  a  Anal  tug  at  the  sjtws 
ill  night  to  cut  away  the  intervening  ice.  In  two  hours  of  the  ensuing 
day  they  succcetletl  in  towing  the  vessels  into  the  open  sea  of  Prince  Re- 
gent Inlet,  after  twcntysix  hours  of  continuous  work.  Parry  now  made 
for  the  wcAtcni  iih«ire,  intending  to  coosl  North  Somerset  tu  the  south, 
judging  from  his  former  inspection  of  that  region  that  it  would  be  found 
to  trend  to  the  wc!>t.  Trying  in  vain  to  |x-nctrate  the  Ice-barrier,  t)K-y 
moved  northwani  until  the  24th,  when  11  channel  w:u>  found  along  the 
Wfultm  *>hore  alKiut  two  niilex  wide,  the  ice  having  been  driven  to  the 
cjnt  by  a  giil^'>  They  were  then  at  Lco))old  Lil.ind,  in  Barrow^s  Strait, 
whence  they  proccc<lc<l  again  to  the  Miuth  along  the  channel  thus  ojKnetl 
along  the  caat.1  of  North  Somerset.  On  the  2Sth  their  further  progress 
Wtta  hlockeiil  Ijy  the  ice  In  latitude  ya''  51 '  51 ',  within  ul^out  twelve  mile?, 
of  the  mo«t  soutlicm  point  sighted  un  the  s^imc  coast  in  iSir).  On  thu 
30(h,  the  IlecUi  wait  worked  a  mite  and  a  half  further  to  the  south, 
a  n*rTow  channel  having  been  opened  in  the  ice  bj  the  action 
of  the  %ind.  The  next  day  the  Fury  wa»  driven  agrouiul  by  the 
proMire  of  the  ice  under  the  inlUience  of  a  northern  gale,  hut  wait  got 
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ofT  in  high  water  by  the  exertions  oi  both  crews,  without  serious  injury. 
On  ihe  ifit  or  Aiijjust  both  Rhipji  were  hemmed  in  by  the  ice 
and  driven  with  it  to  the  shore,  on  which  they  grounded,  Uic  Fury 
being  severely  injured  by  an  extra  pressure  from  the  coming  floe 
after  she  had  already  struck,  which  forced  bcr  heavily  agflin!>t  the 
Innd-icc  of  the  beach.  The  Hccla  was  gotten  off"  at  high  water, 
the  icL'  forluiiately  receding,  and  anchored  to  a  floe  at  miiJnight. 
The  Fury  also  siicceeiled  in  getting  afloat,  but  was  found  to  he 
leaking  badly.  They  now  niutle  a  xtrenuouK  effort  to  enter  a 
Hmall  harbor,  which  they  opportunely  discovcird  at  a  short  distance. 
The  wiiy  iH-ins  fortunately  clear  of  Ice  at  the  time,  they  succeeded  in 
guiding  both  vessels  into  the  only  two  coves  out  of  twenty,  examined  by 
Parry  in  a  small  boat,  of  suflicient  depth  to  Hoat  them  at  low  water. 
These  coves  were  formed  by  grounded  muwjes  of  ice,  and  afTorded  but  a 
precarious  refuge,  especially  as  it  was  now  evident  that  the  Fury  would 
require  to  he  thoroughly  repaired  before  she  could  be  considered  sea. 
worthy,  l-'our  piun]>s  were  at  this  lime  constantly  engaged  in  tlie  effort 
to  keep  her  from  sinking.  In  thc5c  coves,  the  slightest  prcvsure  from 
the  outside  ice  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  the  ships  ashore,  as  they  had 
only  about  two  feet  of  water  urnler  their  keels.  Parry  :md  Hoppncr 
bestirred  themselves  to  seek  a  mi)re  secure  anchorage,  and  hail  the  g«Njd 
fortune  to  find,  within  a  mile,  another,  but  deeper  cove,  where  three 
masses  of  grounded  ice  were  so  situated  as  to  afford  an  ice-locked  harbor. 
Bat  notwithstanding  their  activity,  heightened  if  possible,  by  the 
supreme  ur;^eucy  of  tlic  situatiot],  before  the  ships  could  \tc  movwl,  the 
ice,  like  a  watchful  enemy,  closed  in  and  a>;aiti  held  them  fast  m  bis 
tightening  grasp.  A  narrow  lane  of  water  affbnHng  a  passage  for  IkkiIs 
between  ships,  some  of  the  Fury's  dry  provisions  were  taken  aboard  the 
Hccla,  and  ;i  qii:intity  of  heavy  ironwork  and  other  not  t-asily  injured 
stores  were  conveyed  ashore.  On  the  5tb  of  August  they  succeeded,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  opening  of  the  ice,  in  riinning  the  ships  into  the  bnibor 
already  chosen,  but  were  prevented  from  reaching  the  moRt  desirable 
jtuchorage,  and  in  twenty  minutes  after  their  arrival  the  jcc  agnia  closed 
around  them. 
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They  now  proceeded  willi  ihe  lightening  of  the  Fury,  and  In  three 
t  had  unloaded  her  so  much  that  two  pumps  were  »uf)icieiit  to  keep 
free;  sparSf  boats  and  everything  fri)ni  off  her  upper  deck,  as  we)!  as 
the  provisionR  and  stores,  having  been  removed.  These  were  tenipf>ra- 
rily  houftcd  under  the  ahip*a  tenu  on  shore;  and  at  the  same  time  prcjja- 
mtiuas  were  diligently  made  to  heave  the  Fury  over  on  the  ice  for  re- 
pairs. MeanwhilCf  on  the  Sth,  a  southward  movement  of  the  ice  in 
I'rincc  Regent  Inlet,  drove  the  outer  ice  of  the  harbor  against  and  under 
the  fihJpA,  threatening  to  keel  over  the  Fury  before  they  were  ready,  and 
drinng  the  Hecia  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  ice  attached  to'  one  of  the  icy 
picn>  of  this  rather  dangerous  harbor.  On  the  loih,  hy  cutting  four  or 
five  feet  of  ice  at  the  stem  of  the  Hccl;i,  she  sli<l  off  the  tongue,  .^t^(^  was 
once  more  entirely  afloat.  A  little  more  room  being  soon  obtaint-d  by 
one  of  the  ever-recurring  movements  uf  the  ici*,  they  clcaretl  the  basin  of 
the  scattered  roas&es  of  broken  ice,  piece  by  piece,  leaving  the  ships  a  few 
feet  to  sp:ire  in  length,  but  none  in  width.  The  Fury,  on  the  inside  of 
this  harbor,  had  eighteen  feet  of  water,  and  the  HecIa,  on  the  out-side, 
tMrcnty-four.  The  clearness  of  the  water  now  enabled  them  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  injuries  received  by  both  vessels  in  their  long-continued 
battle  with  the  ice.  They  discovered  th;U  in  the  Fury  **  both  the  stem- 
po%t  and  forefocit  were  broken  iuid  turned  up  on  one  side  with  the  prcs- 
wrc.  We  also  could  perceive,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  see  along  the 
main  keel,  that  it  was  much  torn,  and  we  had  therefore  niucb  rexsun  to 
conclude  that  the  danger  would  altogether  prove  serious.  We  also  dis- 
crjvcrcd  that  several  feet  of  the  Hecla's  false  keel  were  lorn  away 
abrcMt  of  the  forcchains,  in  consequence  of  her  grounding  forward  so 
froqocntly.'* 

The  Fury  wn«  completely  cleared  of  everything  on  the  i6th, 
ami  two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  mmie  to  lay  her  down,  when 
nn  the  19th  the  ice  once  more  peremptorily  decide*!  against  furllier 
action  in  that  direction.  A  huge  outside  Hoe,  driven  lioulhward  hy  a 
gale,  »o  presscil  upon  the  harbor  ice  as  to  dislodge  the  ice  piers  and  de- 
itroy  Iho  basin  prcparetl  with  mi  much  lahiir.  Both  ships  were  now  in 
danger  of  being  again  forced  agroumi  by  the  next  pressure  from  the  tui- 
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ccrliiiii  ice,  and  it  wa%  dctcrininwl  t"  s-avc  Ihu  llcclafrorn  ituit  disa&u 
by  preparing  her  for  sea.  Ami,  if  time  would  pcmiu,  the  Fury,  t4 
should  be  tQWcd  nut  and  staunched  with  luiiU  until  n  mon;  secure  hurti 
could  he  reached.  By  the  list  they  hnd  placed  alioartl  the  Fury  itba 
fiflv  loiiM*  weight  (if  coal  and  pmviNions,  ami  her  .'inchurs,  cables,  rudfle 
untl  spurs — itil  that  wits  deemed  absolutely  iieccMiiry  fpr  her  ctjuipnwi 
should  they  »uccuvd  in  guttin;^  hvr  out  lo  sco.  Hut  the  icv  uj^aia  came  i 
:iiiil  dnivi.-  hct  ;ishitrc,  Lhc  llccla  having  Ivircly  escapdl  the  »»mc  diviMli 
by  liaving  gone  nut  t«  sea  one  hour  and  tivc  minutt-ji  iKilore.  At  cigl 
D^clock  the  laMt  man  h:ul  Icfl  the  Fury,  and  at  eleven  half  a  m!le  uf  |uckl 
ice  l.'iy  IjcLwecri  her  and  her  consoit.  In  llie  ini-iniing^  the  distuncc  hi 
hicrensetl  tu  four  ur  live  inllcti,  Ihc  Hccia  having  heeo  bumc  south  ll 
the  current,  and  during  the  ensuing  ni<;ht  finur  or  five  leagues  faitlM 
The  wind  now  vhanjjing,  they  were  enahUtI  to  retrace  their  uitufM,  N 
could  gel  11(1  iit:arLr  lo  the  Fury  than  twelve  mile».  This  w.-i:^  at  nooiH 
the  J4th,  in  lutitudc  7^°  34'  57',  and  on  the  morning  of  the  35th  the 
were  at  least  fifteen  miles  away,  the  ice  having  pressed  lietween  thd 
and  the  shore  where  she  lay. 

Still  Iioverini^  in  her  Nncinily  and  watching  every  iip[}4irtunit>-  I 
reach  her,  Parry  and  Hoppner  were  liriaily  cnahlcil  to  make  aft  « 
aminatiun  into  licr  condition.  Getting  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  hi 
and  :i  iiari'ow  channel  opening  the  way  for  the  iHiats,  Purry  and  I^lo^ 
ncr  gitt  ulKKud  the  Fury  for  the  last  time,  at  half-pii»l  nine.  It  w 
reluctantly  decided  Chat  her  trouilition  was  hn|}ele>t!t  in  view  of  all  tlic  d 
cumstancu!t,  anil  that  it  would  only  endanger  the  Hecla  iiiul  the  lives 
both  crews  to  waste  any  more  time  in  attempting  to  rescue  ami  repair  b| 
with  no  secure  harbor  in  view,  even  should  thoy  succecti  in  (ItKiiing  h 
olT.  Shi-  was  therefore  abamloncd  where  she  Inv.in  latitude  73"  43'  38 
and  longitude  91  "^  50'  3',  about  half  a  degree  smith  of  their  late  wint 
quarters,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  I'rincc  Kcgcnt  Inlet,  ami  just  aho! 
where  the  coast  of  North  Somerset  wears  rapidly  to  the  west. 

They  now  proceetled  to  make  Imth  crews  as  comfortable  as  po«ul 
on  the  Hecl.%  and  sailed  across  the  inlet  to  Ncill's  Ilnrhor,  a  little  «0M 
of  l*ort  liowen,  to  refit  and  get  ready  for  the  return  voyage  to  EnglaM 


All  further  attempts  lo  continue  their  explorations  being  iiecessurily 
tthnndDncd.  John  l*a>ye,  a  scuman  of  the  Fury,  who  had  suffered  for 
wvenl  months  from  a  scrofulous  disorder^  now  died,  and  was  hurictl  with 
the  usual  marks  of  resiKct.  By  the  jist  all  ncce&sary  arrangtimcnt&, 
including  a  liresh  supply  of  water,  having  b«cn  perfected,  they  i>ailcd  lu 
the  nanhward,  gaining  the  open  sea  of  Barrow':*  Strait  on  Sept.  isl. 
They  found  Balfin's  Bay  very  diilercnt  from  what  it  was  the  prcctshng 
yCAX,  within  four  days  of  the  i>ainc  date.  Where  on  the  9th  of  Scptciii- 
bcr,  t8l.^  they  experienced  the  utmost  difHculty  in  escaping  from  the 
loe,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1825,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  sjime 
ipot,  there  wa«  no  floe  whatever,  and  only  one  or  two  solitary  icebergs. 
On  the  7th,  in  latitude  72"  30',  and  longitude  60"  5',  they  first  cncoun* 
tered  ice,  with  thirty-nine  icebergs  in  sight,  but  also  with  plenty  of  sea 
room  10  the  cast.  Next  day,  in  latitude  71  °  55' ,  they  fell  in  with  three 
whalers  going  north,  to  whom  they  were  able  to  give  no  cncnuragemenl, 
as  they  had  not  seen  a  single  whale  since  they  left  Neill's  Harbor.  Their 
advance  to  the  cast  was  now  much  more  retarded  by  contrary  winds, 
and  they  did  not  pass  the  Arctic  Circle  until  noon  of  the  17th,  but  for  the 
ensuing  week  the  winds  were  favorable.  On  the  25th  and  36th  they 
encountered  a  very  severe  gale,  after  leaving  Davis'  Strait,  and  while 
southeast  of  Cape  rarcwelt.  After  the  gale  they  had  a  week  of  remark* 
ably  fine  weather,  and  though  somewhat  hindered  afterward  by  strong 
southerly  winds,  they  reached  Mull  Head,  the  northwestern  point  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  on  the  loth  of  October.  Two  days  later,  encountering 
■  southerly  wind  off"  Peterhead,  Commander  I*arry  went  ashore  at  tliat 
point  and  set  oflT  for  London,  arriving  at  the  admiralty  on  the  i6th.  The 
liccla  arrived  at  Sheemess  on  the  Thames  on  the  30th,  where  Capt. 
HtTppncr,  his  officer*  and  men,  being  put  on  trial  for  the  loss  of  the  Fury, 
were  honorably  acquitte<l,  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  being  amply 
justiitcd. 


ARCTIC    VOVAOB    OH    SABIXB    AND    CLAVERING  —  IIAMMEKPEST — COD- 

FISIirN<i DISCOVKBY  OF   PENDULUM  ISLANDS I'ROCERD    T(>  CAPB 

PAKRY — LIFE    OP    SAUINE. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  voyage  was  to  further  the  "  pendulum  ex- 
periments **  of  Captain,  tiflcrwortl  Major  General,  Sir  BdwanI  Sabine, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  obtaine*i  the  use  of  the  ship  Griper  of 
the  rnyal  n.ivy,  which  had  been  one  of  Parry's  vcsrcIb  in  his  first  voy- 
age in  search  of  the  Northwest  Pitssugc.  She  was  now  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Clavering,  who  in  the  intei-vaU  occupied  by  Sabine  on 
Iand»  ma<le  w>me  few  discoveries  in  Arctic  seas.  They  sailed  from  the 
N ore  on  the  izthof  May,  1823,  and  arrived  at  Hammerfest  in  ^ual 
Oe,  or  Whale  Island,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Norway,  70°  40'  7'  by 
33'^  35'  43',  on  tlic  .jth  of  June.  Here  Sabine  prosecutetl  his  scien- 
tific experiments  until  the  23d,  and  leaving  him  thus  engaged,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  take  :i  survey  of  Hammerfest,  which  is  a  town  of 
much  interest  in  connection  with  Arctic  explorations. 

Hammerfest  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  the  most 
northern  town  of  its  size  in  the  world.  Sixty  years  ago  it  had  only  fortj'- 
four  inhabitants,  but  has  now  a  settletl  population  of  about  1600.  It  is 
the  capita]  of  the  province  of  Finmark,  which  has  an  area  of  over  iS/xx) 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  only  24,000.  The  town  comprises  one 
Jong,  winding  street  along  the  shore,  the  houses  nf  which,  made  of 
wood  iind  painted,  present  the  striking  peculiarity  of  having  grass  plots 
on  Ihe  roofs.  The  w.Trehoufies  arc  built  on  piles  driven  mto  the  water, 
giving  ready  access  to  ships  ami  Imats,  and,  with  the  adjoining  sheds  are 
usually  well  filled  with  skins  of  the  reindeer,  bear  and  wolf,  reindeer 
horns,  walrus  tusks,  dried  fish  and  train  oU.  These  the  merchants  obtain 
from  the   Finns— more  properly  Lapp*— from    whom  the  province  dc- 
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rifes  tta  name,  in  exchange  for  brandy,  tobacco — of  both  of  which  the 
poor  lutivcs  arc  very  fond  —hardware,  and  cloth.  Some  of  the  resident 
merchants  fit  out  annual  expeditions  for  walrus  and  ucal-hunting  ut  Cherry 
liland  and  the  Spitzlicrgen  group.  The  seal  and  walrus  liuiilers  uf  other 
nadoiu  iil»o  make  it  a  place  of  outfit  and  point  of  departure  for  the  north- 
em  fcas.  A  lar^e  trade  with  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea,  in  Russia, 
ii  aliio  cjirricd  on.  The  vesscU  used  in  this  trafSc  arc  jKCuliar,  being 
upplicd  with  three  idmont  pcrpcndicuhir  masts,  each  furnished  with  a 
large  throe-comcred  &ail.  By  these  are  exchanged  the  train  oil  and  fish 
of  ihc  Northern  Norw^egian*  for  the  rye,  meal  and  candlcA  of  the  Ru»- 
iian&.  A  Brititsh  ^hip  occasionally  puts  into  Hammcrfeiit  with  a  cargo 
of  cnal,  am)  take«  buck  one  of  codfish,  which  constitutes  ihc  moat  im- 
potianl  single  article  in  the  commerce  of  the  town. 

Though  K)  far  north,  the  temperature  U  generally  mild  enough  to 
permit  the  hardy  fishermen  to  prosecute  their  labors  through  the  fishing 
•auon.  The  numl>cr  of  cjd  nnnuidly  taken  is  Itetwcen  twenty  and  fiAy 
a^llioDAf  a  Inrgc  part  of  which  arc  taken  by  the  Russians  as  caught.  The 
remainder  ii  prepared  for  the  markets  of  the  world  and  sold  ns  dried 
codfhh,  Spain  being  the  largest  buyer,  her  annual  purchases  amounting 
to  over  forty  million  pounds.  The  winter  is  given  to  merry-making,  and 
•carccly  *  night  pasAcs  without  .1  frolic  of  some  sort.  The  day  when 
the  sun  reappears  is  one  of  general  rejoicing,  and  everybody  niAhcs  into 
the  f^TDct  to  congratulate  his  neighbor.  The  summer  is  short,  ;md 
»ometimc!>  quite  oppressive  for  u  little  while;  but  the  cool  nlr  from  the 
uiow-covcred  hiUsidcs  and  ravines,  in  some  of  which  it  always  lies«  and 
from  the  sea,  soon  reduces  the  temperature.  The  chief  subject  of  regret 
ii  not  that  it  Is  sometimes  hot,  but  that  it  is  cold  so  long.  North  Cape, 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Europe,  is  only  wxty  miles  from  Ham- 
merficst,  and  1*  generally  an  object  of  great  interest  to  sojourners  or  trav- 
elers in  tl)o«c  regions.  This  rocky  promontory,  a  thousntid  feet  in  height, 
abut*  upon  the  sea,  and  is  difBcult  of  ascent  even  at  its  most  accewble 
pointA  in  the  rear.  It  \k,  however,  frequently  visited,  and  no  doubt  am- 
ply repays  the  labor  to  persons  who  like  to  dream  of  the  sublime,  away 
frtxn  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
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But  Icaviug-  Hammcrfest  and  North  Cape,  it  ii>  our  duty  to  return  to 
aptatns  Sabine  aiKl  Clavering,  oikI  their  "^»od  ship,"  the  Griper,  which 
sail  for  Spilzbcrgen  seas  on  the  231I  uf  June.  They  encounicred  ice 
in  lutitutlc  7^^  5',  ofT  Cherrv  Island,  on  the  37th,  and  three  ilay«  later 
readied  the  vidmiy  of  Hakluyt  Headl:ind,  the  aorthwestem  point  of  the 
Spitibcrgen  Archipdago,  On  one  of  the  smaller  ^froup  of  islaruU,  known 
■.\%  the  Seven  St&tcrs.  thev  landed  Capt.  Sabine  with  his  nccessarv  equip- 
ments, and  immaltatc  attendants,  while  CapC  Clavering'  continued  htfc 
cour^  to  the  north.  But  ha\*ing  made  about  thirty  miles  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  was  driven  back  by  the  impassable  ice-padc.  Sabine  was  ;^ain 
ready  on  the  24th  of  July,  when  they  set  sail  for  the  east  coaKi  of  Green- 
land, which  they  struck  at  a  headland  named  by  them  Cape  BoHaae 
Warren.  Here  they  discovered  two  Ulands  which  received  the  name  of 
Pendulum  Islands,  because  Sabine  cbooc  them  as  the  6eld  of  his  experi- 
ments. Claverin^  proceedings  northwarvl,  discovered  and  named  Shan- 
non Inland  in  latitude  75 **  is';  ai>d  descried  land  as  high  as  latitude 
76^.  They  discovered  Ardencaplc  Inlet,  the  coaat-Unc  of  which  they  es- 
timated at  about  HAy  miles.  The  latter  half  of  August  was  spent  asboi 
by  Clavering  and  nineteen  others  of  his  ship*»  company. 

The  temperature  was  much  miklerihan  anticipated,  falling  at  no  t-m  ^^ 
lower  than  23°  above  sera.    At  a  abort  dtstanoe  inland,  a  circle  of  mouu^^ 
taius  almost  »urrouads  this  bay,  rtnitg  at  socac  points  to  a  height  of  fo*     -^^ 
to  6ve  thousand  feet.     They  met  a  »mall  cribe  of  tmlve  EsguimaL  -^y 
with  whom,  however,    they  had  but  little  intercoune.     On  the  39th      {,/- 

r  August  they  returned  to  the  ship,  and  on  the  laM  day  of  the  month,  hatr. 
«tg  taken  aboai^i  Capt.  Sabine  and  his  pany,  they  pnoccoded  soulhw«Rf 
along  the  coast  to  Cape  Parrj,  in  latitude  71"  sj',  lon^tnde  33°  3'. 
The  cfi£  were  here  ohMnned  to  be  abo  servril  thaMsaml  lect  hi^h. 
Finding  thecodt^-ioe  likely  to  prove  troublesociK,  if  not  daa^vfttus,  they 
detcrminnl  to  return  homeward.  Leavii^  the  ccust  cm  tbe  13th  of  Sep. 
tember  they  were  driwn  wuthward  in  a  gak^  but  soooeeded  in  cro^^nc 
:he  .\tlantic  in  safety*  xcaiduttg  Chriiliaaatuii  on  tbe  fitat  of  October, 
^rack  a  rock,  bat  was  got  off  at  high  water  without  sen  . 
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Trondhjcm»  on    the    6th,   when    Sabine    rcsurneU    his    pendulum    cx- 
piMiments. 

Droitthcim  or  Trondhjem  ( Tronyem ),  thr  ciipit.il  of  ihc  old  monarchy 
and  center  of  Norwegian  literauirc,  is  situated  in  63°  25'  by  10"  33'  cHBt. 
The  city  looks  ta  if  it  were  only  of  yesterday,  as  its  wooden  houses  have 
been  frequently  destroyed  by  fire  and  as  often  rebuilt  of  the  same 
material.  It  prcMcnts  a  plex'^inj'  appearance,  the  Koilsch  being  pninte<l  in 
a  variety  uf  colors;  and  is  a  thrivtn}r  place,  with  about  23,000  inhahi. 
tantv  It»  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  the  fisheries  und  the  iron  and 
copper  mtne«  in  its  vicinity.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  its  furnaces  and 
foundries  afford  a  cheering  evidence  that  mo<leni  industry  with  its  inces- 
sant aciiviiics,  has  found  its  way  to  the  ancient  seat  of  tiic  skalds.  The 
bay,  on  the  peninsula  of  which  it  stands,  i^  remarkable  for  its  beauty* 
•nd  is  dotted  with  numerous  shipping,  On  its  banks  are  the  villas  of  its 
wealthy  merchants  and  on  a  small  island  is  the  fortress  or  stronghold  of 
Jlunkholm,  facing  the  city,  which  is  further  graced  by  a  magnificent 
cathedral  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  the  most  venerable  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture in  the  kin^d'tm.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
wul  the  veueU  there  constructeil  rank  high  for  sailing  qualities.  The 
inner  harbor  is  rather  shallow,  not  admitting  vessels  which  draw  more 
thdii  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water. 

Kdward  Sabine,  the  naturalist  of  several  Arctic  expeditions  is  worthy 
a(  more  than  pasung  mention.  He  was  bom  in  178S,  and  entered  the 
milttmry  ser%*icc  at  an  early  age.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutcmmt 
he  was  commissioned  to  accompany  Sir  John  Ross  and  Sir  Edward  Parry 
on  their  firvt  voyages  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  in  1819-20^ 
ffpeciively.  On  his  return  from  the  latter  he  communicated  the 
fCBuItK  of  his  magnetic  observations  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  so 
mtich  interested  in  that  and  kindretl  topics  of  scientific  investigation  that 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  prosecution  of  researches  and  cxpcri- 
mrnta.  In  1821  he  began  a  scries  of  voyages  to  several  points  between 
ibc  Equator  and  ihc  Pole,  of  which  the  one  now  under  consideration 
Ibnncid  the  laat,  making  at  each  place  visited  a  careful  set  of  obscr\'aHons 
on  tbc  length  of  the  seconds*  pendulum — hence  called  pendulum  expcri> 
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inctits— on  tlu  mtunsitj  of  terrestrial  magnetism^  the  clip  of  the  ma<r- 
nctic  needle,  iinil  relutcU  subjects.  The  results  were  published  by  him  in 
1825,  in  a  work  enlitUtl  "  The  Pendulum  and  Other  Kxperinients,"  and 
were  regarded  as  highly  valuable.  With  one  brief  episode  belonging  to 
hifi  military  profession,  chinng  which  he  served  in  Ireland,  hU  litstory  is 
thftC  of  a  student  and  observer  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
especially  in  the  department  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  His  labors  liave 
leil  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  magnetic  storms,  the  connection  be- 
tween sun-spots  and  certain  magnetic  phenomena,  and  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  earth.  To  his  cfTorts  have  been 
largely  due  the  establishment  of  magnetic  observatories  all  over  the 
world,  und  the  collation  of  the  most  important  facts  thus  oblainetl.  He 
lilletl  the  several  o dices  of  secretary,  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  successively  promoted  in  his  profession  to  captain, 
major,  and  finally,  in  iS^6^  to  major-general.  In  1S69  he  was  created 
Knight  CMmmitndcr  of  the  Bath,  whence  his  title.  Sir  Eilward  Sabine, 

Sabine  having  prosecuted  his  scientific  observations  for  several  weeks 
at  Drontheim,  the  (jriper  st-t  sail  for  Knglaiul  and  arrive«l  safely  at 
Dcptfortt,  near  London,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1813. 
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Notwitlvtandin};;  the  poor  sailing  qiialiticK  of  the  Griper,  she  wan 
aonn  a^ain  put  to  ii»c  for  purposes  of  cxplonition  in  the  Northwest,  lie- 
in^  pUcetl  in  charge  of  Cnpt.  GcHrgc  Kraneis  Ljnri,  who  hu<l  iiecom- 
pciiited  Parry  in  one  of  hi»  Northwest  voyages.  With  forty-one  officers 
and  men,  Lyon  act  snii  June  20,  1824,  with  instructions  to  complete  the 
♦nrvey  or  exptomtion  of  Melville  Peninsula.  He  was  to  mnkc  for 
Wager  River  off  Ro  we's  Welcome,  whence  he  was  to  cross  the  |jcninsula 
and  attempt  to  reach  Franklin's  Point  Turnagain.  He  was  iiccom* 
paniecl  hy  a  Kmall  vessel  named  the  Snap,  with  extra  stores,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Griper  as  soon  as  they  met  the  ice  in  Hudson's 
Stmtt,  antl  the  tender  sent  hack.  This  was  successfully  done,  hut  the 
Griper  having  taken  aboard  the  extra  load,  made  slow  progress,  which, 
added  to  the  lateness  of  their  departure  from  Englani),  rendered  failure 
iiKMt  inevitable  from  the  outset.  It  was  the  end  of  August  before  they 
able  to  reach  Rowe's  Welcome,  which  they  entered  from  Uudson't 
Bay.  Hero  they  encountere«l  storms  and  fogs,  while  no  trust  could  be 
placed  in  the  compass,  .ind  the  destruction  of  the  ship  became  imminent. 
They  were  obliged  to  bring  her  to  **with  three  bowers  and  a  stream 
anchor  in  succession,^*  while  she  was  all  the  time  pitching  her  bows  un> 
dcr.  The  danger  grew  so  menacing,  that  they  loaded  the  boats  with 
provisions  and  supplies,  fearing  they  would  have  to  take  to  them  any 
moineni.  Two  of  them  were  almost  sure  to  he  destroyed  as  soon  as  low- 
credy  and  lots  were  cast,  m:uniy  to  insure  the  safety  of  su(^  as  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  draw  the  most  reliable  of  the  boats,  the  unsuc- 
caaful  one*  accepting  tlwir  fate  with  the  magnanimity  of  true  heroes. 
Heavy  seas  iwept  the   decks,  and  they  were  approaching  a  low    beach, 
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treA  the  deck  to  a  depth  of  scvcml  inches.  The  spray  froze  as  it  felt  un 
ihe  <lcck;  the  night  was  one  of  pitchy  d.-trkne$s;  and  to  add  to  the 
dinger,  several  ice  slreani<t  drove  down  npon  the  ship.  Greiil  sens 
wa!ihcct  over  them  at  Hhort  inter\'alKf  and  their  wet  clothes  were  frozen 
Miff,  while  they  held  to  the  ropes  which  were  stretched  across  the 
Jeck  to  keep  them  from  lietng  washed  civerbourd.  As  the  morninjf 
dawned  the  danger  became  uppalUn^,  for  all  the  cables  gave  way,  and 
(he  fthip  was  lying  on  her  hrondside.  Hiit  each  man  did  his  duly,  and 
the  captainV  experience  in  nonhcm  latitudes,  combined  with  the  fertility 
f>f  rcnource  learned  in  the  school  of  Parry,  thus  reinforcetl,  triumphed 
over  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  they  were  saved. 

When  the  storm  hiid  abated,  after  its  two  days'  fury,  Lyon  held  a 
coaialtation  with  his  officers,  and  it  was  wisely  determined  to  rctuni  to 
Englaml.  The  *cason  wxs  almost  spent;  the  Griper  was  without  an- 
cfaan,  and  at  the  best  was  not  adapted  for  battling  with  the  ice,  as 
Parry  had  ascertained  five  years  before.  Nothing  hud  l»ccn  achieved, 
but  the  heroism  and  courage  of  officers  and  men  receive*!,  as  they  richly 
deserved,  the  highest  praise.  They  did  not  winter  in  Repulse  Uay,  as 
predetermined,  Rowe's  Welcome  having  proved  sufficiently  repulsive 
in  the  early  autumn. 

Lyon  survived  his  return  only  eight  yearn,  dying  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Hi*  contribution  to  Arctic  exploration  was  not  notewor* 
r,  but  the  saving  of  his  men  and  ship  under  such  difficulties,  leaves  no 
room  Co  doubt  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  he  would  have 
achieved  success,  and  i»  a  notable  illustration  of  ihc  great  value  of  |>cr- 
lect  discipline  in  all  such  expeditions 
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lIKKCIIRV's  ARCTIC  VnVAOK — SAIL  FROM  SinTllKAl) KOTaKBltf  «•' 

^nEMAnKAnr.K     IMIKNOMBNA KKTURN    KKKP jnliMNHV    »*•' 

WAItD. 

Willi.nin   Frederick  Becchcy  (1796.1S5G)  hail  ncoimjjttiniol 

in    iSiS,  unci  l*arry  in   jSiy,  ami   was  now,  in    iiJ25,   tioefnttl  a  ^b*"- 

cotnmaiiJcr  Tor  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  iiMtin  pi 

which  was  lo  carry  succor  to  both  thcMC  celebrated   cxplorvn,  iKai 

gaged,  as  previously  related,  in  pushing  their  diMxivcrics-in  N 

ic3,  Viy  sea   and  land.     It  had  occurred   to   the   home  »utho 

the  expeditions  «f  Pairy  and  Franklin  had  proved  sucoen^lul  in 

their  respective  dcRtinationH,  and  prosecuting  their   inteiulod  riiMATi 

their  stores  would  be  exhausted,  ur  at  least  need    rcplcni&liin^,  tij 

time    they    reached   the  preaixangcd    rendezvous    at    Cluimi 

in  Kotzcbue  Sound.     Fr:inklin,  in  any  event,  wouhl  need   Im 

home,  in  a  way  that  would  obviate  the  exposure  and  haixlship  of  si 

retracing  his  overland  journey.     Becchey,  therefore,  was  intruslotl 

the  command  of  the  ship-of-war  Blossom,  of  twenty-six  gnni^  bot  t 

inp  for  this  voyage  only  sixteen.     A  large   boat  or   barge,  deckal 

rigged  as  a  schooner,  was   added,  to  be   used  as  a   tender,  atiid  in 

or  shallow  water  where  the  large  vessel  could  not  venture.    Jiis  i 

tlons  were  to  survey  the  islands  or  coast  of  the  North  Pacific^  ^ 

would  permit,  but  to  use  every  effort  to  reach  Chamis«o   Island  \ 

July  KJ,  1S26.     Should    he  find   on   his  nmval    there  that  FrankU 

not  reached  it  iieforc    hitn,  he  w;is  to  procee<I  north  and    east  to 

yoiid  ley  Cnpe,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  htm  somcwhera  almi 

coast  of  North  America,  west  of  the  MacKenzie  R-ivcr.      He  wa* 

relnrn  throujjh  BchrJng's  Strait  until  the  end  of  October,  jn  the  e 

not  meeting  Fmnklin;   and  was   to    renew   the  effort  in    the  sumifl 

1S27,  after  spending  the  winter  in  some  mure  southern  latitude 
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The  Blossam  siailcd  from  Spithcad  on  the  i9ih  of  Mmr,  1S25; 
but  the  earlier  incidents  of  the  voyage  do  not  come  within  the  scupe  uf 
this  work.  On  the  2cl  of  June,  1S26,  she  left  the  Salld^vicll  IslaiuU,  :md 
on  tht-  27th  was  li(-c.dinefl  within  six  miles  i»f  Pctropaulitvsky,  in  Kjim- 
ch:iika,  which}  however,  was  rcnchcd  on  the  next  diiy.  Here  they  fell 
in  with  the  Russian  ship-of-war  Mo<lcste,  coinniunded  by  Capt. 
WranKell  of  Arctic  sled^je-jounicy  fame.  Here  Beechey  learned  of  Par- 
ry's ivlurn  V>  England,  which  reduced  his  tnisbiun  to  the  single  object  of 
meeting  Franklin,  it  being  already  too  late  to  spend  any  time  in  explor- 
ing the  islands  of  the  North  Pacific.  Here  they  had  the  opjjortunity  of 
seeing  the  active  volcano  of  Avatcha  emitting  huge,  dark  volumes  of 
smoke,  un<]  from  the  black  spots  seen  on  the  snow,  thcv  judgeil  that  there 
had  been  u  quite  recent  eruption.  This  peak  is  about  1 1,000  feet  high, 
but  farther  hiland^  towers  above  it  the  Streloshnaia  Sopka,  %poo  feet 
higher  still;  mid  the  penin&ula  nf  Kamchatka  has  no  less  than  t^venty- 
cight  active  volcanoes,  besides  many  that  are  extinct.  Many  of  the  peaks 
of  this  Alpine  ehairi  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula 
are  of  the  height  indicatetl,  and  irome  as  high  as  16,500  feet,  presenting 
a  beautiful  panomma  of  lofty,  fantastic,  snow-covercil  peaks  of  various 
outlines,  inter&j:>crsed  with  volcanic  cones  emitting  their  dark  columns  of 
smoke,  like  huge  banners  floating  their  waving  folds  high  in  air. 

Beechey  left  Petropaulovsky  July  ist,  but  did  not  get  clear  uf  the 
Boy  of  Avatcha  until  the  5th,  when  he  proceeded  north  for  Behring^s 
Strait.  "  We  apprrjached,"  says  Beechey,  "-the  atrait  which  separates 
the  two  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  on  one  of  those  beautiful 
still  nights  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  the  Arctic  regions,  when 
the  sky  is  without  a  cluud,  and  when  the  midnight  sun,  scarcely  his  uwn 
diameter  below  Ihc  horizon,  tiugcs  with  a  bright  hue  all  the  northern 
circle.  Our  ship,  proi>ctled  by  an  increasing  breeze,  glided  rapidly  idong 
ft  smooth  sea,  startling  from  her  path  fl«x:ks  of  aquatic  birds,  whosi.-  flight 
^    '  •^  the  scene,  could  be  traced  by  the  car  a  great  di^i- 

'.mcrican  sluire  just  beyond  Caj^c  Prince  of 

tine  Esquimaux  from  a  small   neighboring 

noisy  and  energetic   ft»  well  as  good- 


humored  unci  clwcrtul  in  their  cagcniC8S  to  exchange  their  varioiut  littit: 
comroodiliot  for  (he  Iriiikcts,  bciuU 'iiiul  knivL-s  with  which  their  viMtors 
had  MJpplicd  themselves  t>cfort:  IcHving  Englaitd.  On  the  22d  of  July 
they  anchored  in  Kotzehue  Souml^  and  explored  h  deep  b.iy  on  it»  north- 
ern fchorc,  which  they  name<l  Ilotham  Inlet.  Thrue  days  later  they 
arnvc<l  at  Chamiaso  Island,  and  nut  flnJin<;  Franklin,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Icy  Cape  on  the  3olh,  dispatching  the  biirj^c  with  inatructinns  to  keep 
dose  lo  the  shore  to  wHicIi  for  Franklin's  overland  piirty.  The  Blossuni 
i^iulded  Cape  Krn&enstem  and  surveyed  the  coast  to  the  north  and  cast, 
sucix'Muvely  paiwing  Cape  Thomwin,  Hope  I'otni,  Cape  Ltsburne,  Cngic 
licaufort  and  the  Icy  Cajjc — Captain  Cook's  "  limit."  Dreading  the 
closing;  in  of  the  ice  ahcad^  they  now  sicnt  fur^vard  the  barge  under  Messrs. 
Ebon  oud  Smyth,  and  returned  with  the  Blossom  to  Chamlsso  Island* 
While  on  this  rctuni  voyage  on  the  night  of  the  35th  of  August,  they 
saur  an  aurora  IwrealiK,  which  Beechcy  thus  dcMcnhe<i:  **It  (irst  appeared 
in  on  arch  cxtciKling  from  wcst-by-north  to  northcasf;  but  the  arch 
■burtJy  after  its  first  appearance  broke  up  and  entirely  disappciirwl.  Soon 
after  thi*,  however,  a  new  display  began  in  the  direction  of  the  western 
>l  of  the  firkt  arch,  preceded  by  a  bright  flame,  from  which  emanated 
conMC«CJon&  of  a  pale  straw-color.  Another  simultaneous  movement  oc- 
curred at  both  extremities  of  the  arch,  until  a  complete  segment  was 
formed  of  wavering  perpendicular  radii.  As  soon  as  the  arch  was  com- 
plete, the  light  iKxamc  greatly  increased,  and  the  prismatic  colors,  which 
bod  hcfure  been  faint,  now  shone  forth  in  a  brilliant  manner.  The 
itn>ngol  colors,  which  were  also  the  outside  ones,  wert*  pink  and  green, 
uQ  Ihc  grrcn  side  purple  and  pink,  all  of  which  were  as  imperceptibly 
blettdrd  as  in  the  rainbow.  The  green  was  the  color  nearest  the  zenith. 
Thia  mngmficenl  display  lasted  a  few  minutCA;and  the  light  liad  nearly 
vanifthetl,  when  the  northeast  quarter  sent  forth  a  vigorous  display,  and 
at  tht  ■.ame  lime  a  correspontling  coruscation  emanatc<l  fmm  the 
tc  extremity.  The  western  foot  of  the  arch  then  diMriiguged  itself 
from  the  horizon,  crooked  to  the  northward,  and  the  whole  retired  to 
the  wirtl>eaB(  quarter,  where  a  bright  spot  blazed  for  .1  moment,  and  all 
wa&  darkiMMo.     There  was  no  noise  audible  during  any  part  of  our  ob* 
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HcrvatloiiTs,  iKir  were  the  irumpus-scs  perceptibly  iifTeclcd."  They  nmved 
ill  their  ijuincdijUu  dcslinnttuii  two  days  Inter. 

Mciaitwhilc  the  Itarjrc,  which  had  set  forward  on  the  17th,  nindu  its 
way  slowly  along  the  shore,  Elson  landing  at  intervals  to  erect  posts  and 
deposit  instructions  for  Franklin.  On  the  zzd  an  cflTcclivc  bar  to  their 
further  progress  was  presented  by  the  long  spit  of  land,  the  head  of 
whidi  Uucchcy  afterward  named  Point  Harrow.  The  ice  here  closed 
in  In  the  ^ore,  and  wns  seen  extending  to  the  north|  hs  fur  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  without  an  opening.  Back  of  thU  point  they  now  proi^osed 
to  erect  the  last  guide-post  for  Franklin,  hut  were  preventoi  l>y  the  hos- 
tile demonstrations  of  some  Esquimaux.  It  was  afterward  :ucerl3ined 
that  tliey  had  reached  within  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  of  Return 
Reef,  whence  Franklin  had  set  out  on  the  iSth,  to  return  to  MucKcn- 
Kic  River,  aliandoning  the  hope  of  meeting  Bccchey.  Considering  the 
immense  distance  traversed  by  both — constituting  in  fact  a  circuit  of  the 
globe — the  wonder  is  that  ihcy  should  come  so  near  meeting,  not  that 
they  should  fail  to  make  an  actual  connection.  The  barge  having  been 
driven  ashore  by  the  ice,  and  the  nntivcs  showing  nn  unfriendly  spirit, 
Elson  and  his  seven  comp.inions  determined  to  set  out  on  their  return. 
Their  alarm  at  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
ui"gency  of  their  need,  stimulated  iheir  exertions,  and  they  succeeded  in 
flouting  the  barge.  They  now  hastened  to  return,  but  after  proeev<ling 
some  distance,  they  found  their  way  blacked  by  the  ice.  Around  a  jut- 
ling  point  which  they  nametl  Cape  Smith,  they  were  obliged  to  haul  the 
liarge  through  a  nuirovv  lane,  with  the  ice-floe  niomenlarily  threatening 
to  close  in,  and  cut  ofTtheir  retreat.  They,  however,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Chamisso  IslantI  in  safety  on  the  9th  of  September,  afler  an  absence 
in  all  of  forty-one  days,  and  twenty-three  from  the  Blossom. 

The  Esquimaux  who  visited  3eecliey  on  the  island,  exhibited  their 
ingenuity  h\  drawing  a  chart  of  the  coast  on  the  wtnd.  Thv  coa^t.ljne 
W.1K  first  marked  out  with  a  stick*  and  the  distances  regulated  by  days* 
journeys.  The  hllU  and  niountains  were  shown  by  little  mounib  of  sand  of 
varying  heights,  and  the  islands  by  collections  of  pebbles  of  proportion- 
ate dimensions.      They    were   much    surprised    when   Capt.  Ueechey 
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the  petition  of  one  of  the  Diomwlc  Islands,  hut  soon  came 
(9  recognize  the  correctness  of  the  new  location  when  they  hxiked 
at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Their  wonder  was  none  the  less  that 
the  fttrangcr  could  ttX  them  right.  They  then  proceeded  to  dci>ignatc 
the  localion  of  the  Ksquimnux  villages  and  fishing  stations  by  bundles  of 
sticks  placed  upright;  and  altogether,  the  "  map"  elicited  the  admiration 
of  the  visitors.  ^ 

It  wu  now  necessary  to  move  south  to  avoid  the  danger  of  getting 
frtncD  in,  as  also,  becaut«  their  provisions  were  running  low,  and  it  was 
dctrrmincd  by  a  council  of  officers  thai,  though  the  prcscribcti  period  of 
their  stay — the  end  of  C^ober — had  not  arrived,  it  was  their  duty  to 
depart.  A  barrel  of  flour  and  some  other  supplies  were  secretly  buried 
for  the  use  of  Franklin,  should  be  reach  the  island,  and  the  usual  bottle 
inclo»tng  instructions,  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  post  or  flag-staff.  They 
accordingly  set  sail  for  Bchring^s  Strait,  and  aflcr  a  winter's  cruise  'to 
Califumin,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Bouin  Islands,  the  Loo-Chow 
Ulaodi  and  others,  they  returned  to  Chamisso  Island  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1837,  where  they  found  the  deposits  of  the  previous  year  untouched. 

The  barge  was  got  in  readiness  and  dispatched  to  the  northward 
under  Lieut.  Belcher,  and  the  ship  soon  followed.  It  was  hoped  they 
could  extend  the  sur\-cy  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Elson,  and  jicr- 
haps  obtain  tidings  of  Kranklin.  They  found  the  posts  and  bottles  as 
they  hod  been  leA,  and  the  state  of  the  ice  and  weather  more  unfavorable 
than  before,  and  returned  before  arriving  at  Icy  Cape.  On  the  9th  of 
September  the  Blossom  got  aground  on  a  sandbar  off  Hothano  Inlet, 
bat  came  off  at  high  water  without  injury,  and  arrived  at  Chamisso  on 
the  lolh.  Not  finding  the  barge  as  expected,  they  carefully  scanned  the 
COMt  in  all  directions,  when  they  noticed  n  flag  of  distress  flying  from  a 
peninsula  of  the  sound.  Hastening  to  the  rescue,  ihcy  learnc*!  that  the 
barge  had  li-cn  wrecked  ami  three  nf  the  men  Ir>st,  nud  took  the  surviv- 
ors aboard.  On  the  apth,  on  unfortunate  collision  with  the  natives 
nsniltctl  in  the  wounding  of  seven  of  the  English,  and  the  killing  of  one 
of  the  Esquimaux.  In  a  thorough  survey  of  the  island  they  discovered 
two  liarbofA  named  by  Bccchcy  Port  Clarence  and  Grantley  Harbor. 
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Leaving  the  customaiy  deposite  for  the  ^dance  of  Franklin,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  alr<:a(Jy  safe  in  England,  they  finally  took  their 
departure  from  the  Polar  Sua  on  the  6tli  of  October,  1S37,  narrowly 
c»caping  dlsa&lcr  from  breakers,  on  which  they  were  unexpectedly  driven 
by  the  wind.  On  the  29Ch  they  were  off  the  coast  of  Califonilii,  and 
proceeding  southward,  they  touchwi  successively  at  Monterey  and  San 
Bias,  in  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  on  ihe  jglh  of  April, 
1S28.  On  the  last  day  of  June  they  crossed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn 
in  a  snowstorm;  and  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  July  aist,  where  they 
remained  until  the  24th  of  August.  Leaving  the  coast  of  Brazil,  they 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  12th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  and  live  months,  less  seven  days.  They  now  learaed  that  Frauklin 
had  reached  home  more  than  twelve  months  before. 
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fAllKV    IN    SEARCH    OP    THE     POLE  —  PLAN    FOR     SLEDGE    JOUBNEVS 

REINUUKK    TRAVEL GRAVES    DISCOVERED  —  MUSSEL    BAV — FINE 

WEATHER — THE    "  ENTKRI'KISE '*    AND    **  ENDEAVOR*' — RRINDEBR 

AHAXDONED — ARKtV'li    AT    HECLA    CUVE — RELIEF THE    CHAKAC- 

TRR    OF    POLAR    ICE. 

Sir  Edwanl  Purry  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by 
«  combination  of  nlcd^e  and  boat  travel,  alternately,  over  the  ice  und 
water  Uncs  from  such  points  as  he  should  luul  iinpiissabic  to  his  ship.  As 
c-irly  as  the  month  of  April,  1S26,  he  communicated  this  desijjii  to  the 
fin^  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Beinj;  submitted  to  the  Royal  SocietVt  i^i"! 
rrcctving  its  approval,  orders  were  given  for  its  execution,  which  was 
intrusted  to  ili  author,  his  commi^ion  dating  Nov.  11,  1S26.  His  old 
fthip,  the  Hecia,  was  to  convi-v  the  cxpeditiofi  to  the  Spilzbergcn 
Seaa;  and  two  boats  were  constructc<i  for  the  more  northerri  trip,  oil  a 
specific  plan,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  great  navigator.  They 
were  twenty  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  "  liaving  great  flatness  of  floor, 
with  the  extreme  breadth  carried  well  forwaiti  and  aft,  and  possessing  the 
utmost  buoyancy,  as  well  as  c.ipacity  for  stowage.'*  The  wooil  frame 
was  of  the  lightest  and  best  material,  and  was  covered  with  Macintosh** 
water-proof  canvas,  tarred  on  the  outside.  Over  this,  flr  plank  only 
(hnrc-»ixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  then  a  sheet  nf  felt,  and  dually  oak 
plank  of  the  dame  thickness  as  the  fir,  were  firmly  fastened  with  screws 
firoin  wi:hout.  On  each  side  of  the  keel,  and  projecting  considerably 
below  it,  was  attached  a  strong  runner,  shod  with  smooth  steel,  for  ice 
trareL  Two  wheels,  live  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  smaller  swivel  wheel 
aft,  were  nls4i  attached,  but  aftcr^v.^^d  rcicctcd  as  unnrrviccablc.  There 
Were  also  provided  ropes  and  collars  whereby  the  men  could,  without 
_waite  of  lime,  att.ich  ihomselves  to  the  boat  to  drag  it  over  the  tec  or 
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through  wAlcr  lanes^  when  necessary.  A  locker  at  cuch  end  nflbnlcil 
storage  ri>r  instnimcnts  and  i^omc  stores,  nml  u  bl'ig'ht  framework  along 
the  side  wonlil  huUI  bng^  oflnscuit,  ]>cininic;in,  and  clutiiin^.  A  bninboo 
niHst  nineteen  feel  lon<;,  :i  tanned  duck  tuiil,  answeriag  also  the  purpose 
of  (in  tiwning,  one  boat  hpok,  fourteen  paddles  f*"*-"  for  each  of  the  l>oat'« 
crew,  and  one  steer-oar,  completcil  the  equipment.  To  each  boat  were 
assigned  two  oflicers,  and  two  slcdgeSf  weighing  each  Iwenly-six  pounds.' 
The  aggregjite  weight  of  a  boat,  with  its  supplies  and  equipment,  was 
3753  pfnnds,  or  26S  pounds  to  every  one  of  the  crew. 


All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  Hecta  was  towed  ilown  the  Thames 

March  35,  1S27,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  left  the  Noro.     With  favorable 

winds  they  were  oflT  Ilammcrlcst  on   the    i7thf  and  reached   its   harlwr 

early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  where  they  remained  ten  days.    While 

• 
Parry,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Foster,  prosecuted  magnetic  nnd  ather  scientific 

observations,  Lieut.  Crozler  was  dispatched  to  Alten,  sixty  miles  away, 
to  procure  the  fight  reindeer  iiecess:iry  for  the  sledges.  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful,"  says  I'arry,  "  than  the  training  of  the  Lapland  rein- 
deer. With  a  simple  collar  of  skin  round  his  neck,  a  single  trace  of  the 
same  material  attached  to  the  i>ledge  and  passing  between  his  legs,  and 
one  rein  fastened   like  a  hultur  about  his  neck,  this  inlelligcnl   and  docile 
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anhnal  U  perfectly  under  the  comraand  uf  uti  experienced  driver,  and 
pcrformti  ;ifttotii«htiig  journeys  over  ihc  »ofle»t  snow.  When  tlic  ix'in  u 
(hrawn  over  (in  the  oft'  side  nf  the  animal,  he  immediately  sets  otT  at  Ji 
full  troc,  ajid  *.iops  6hort  the  ini^tant  it  it  thrown  hack  to  the  ne.ir  side. 
Shakin*;  tlic  rein  over  his  back,  ix  the  only  whip  Ihnt  is  required.  In  a 
•hurt  time  aAcr  sfctting  ofT  they  apgKiir  to  be  j;ai>plng  fur  breath,  as  if 
(jttitr  exhausted;  but,  if  not  driven  too  fast  iit  first,  they  »oon  recover,  and 
then  go  oil  without  dinicutty.  The  quantity  of  clean  moss  considered 
requisite  fur  each  deer  per  day,  is  four  pnumls;  hnt  they  will  go  five  or 
tix  dayn  without  provender,  and  not  sufTer.  materially.  Ak  long  as  they 
can  pick  up  »naw  as  they  go  along,  which  they  like  to  cat  quite  dean, 
thev  require  no  water;  and  ice  is  to  them  a  uomfurtnble  bc«l.'* 

Having  procuied  the  reindeer,  and  some  supplementary  Arctic equip- 
tneotA,  tbcy  net  sail  on  the  39th  of  April.  On  the  5th  of  May,  in  73*  30' 
by  7*  aS'  eait,  they  met  loose  ice;  and  1  to  miles  further  to  the  north- 
notlliwest,  in  74"  55',  by  a  few  mile^  east  of  the  nicndian  of  Greenwich, 
on  the  nwrntng  of  the  7lh,  they  encountercil  n  continuous  ice  strcum.  On 
the  loth  they  fell  in  with  whalers,  who  were  endeavoring  to  push  tu  the 
north  to  Uritudc  yS"*,  south  of  which  they  never  expected  to  catch  whales. 
The  Hecla,  accompanied  by  the  whalers,  made  fifty  miles  (o  northward 
during  the  night,  soraetitnes  "  horing  "  tlirough  with  difficulty.  On  tlie 
I4lh,  pttising  Magdalena  LViy,  they  arrived  off  ilakhiyt  Headland,  and 
worked  to  the  sftutheast  to  reach  Sincrenhurg  liarbor,  which  they  found 

ipletely  frozen  in.  Walniscs,  dovekics  and  cidcr*ducks  were  seen  in 
gTvat  number*,  and  four  wild  reindeer  came  near  the  ship  on  the  Ice. 
Tbcv  now  endeavored  to  make  a  deposit  of  provisions  ox\  the  Headland, 
but  were  driven  off  by  a  high  wind,  which  put  the  ship  almost  on  lier 
beam  ends.  Aa  the  safer  alternative  they  drove  the  ship  through  the 
ice,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  found  themselves  In  a  perfectly 
wcurc  situation,  half  a  mile  within  the  ice  pack.  On  the  22d  Lieut. 
Tomes  C  RofLt,  with  a  party  of  officers  and  men,  efTectcd  a  landing  aver 
die  icCf  and  found  on  a  hillock  two  graves  with  the  dates  1741  ami  1762, 
and  a  considetable  quantity  of  fir  driftwood,  but  no  harbor  for  the  ship. 

On  the  J7th  an  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  northward  with  the 
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slcdj^t'-boats  on  the  ice^  which  around  the  ship  resembled  a  )itonc-tn»!»on% 
yard,  vvith  the  difference  thai  the  blocks  were  ten  times  the  iisuni  dimcn- 
AioiiA.  The  trial  was  made,  hut  soon  ubandone.t  xs  utterly  impractica- 
ble, tK'oiiisc  nf  the  high  an  i  <iharp  angular  masses  of  ice  that  con^ttituled 
the  **  stone-mason's  ysrd."  On  the  29th  and  30th  the  greater  part  of  the 
ship^s  company,  under  Lieuts.  Foster  and  Crozier,  were  hiboriously  occu- 
pie».l  in  tnuisportin;;  a  br^at  Imid  of  provisions  over  the  ice  to  Ited  Beach, 
(ti\  nliie^  dibtiiiic.  On  the  1st  of  June  Parry  was  about  to  make  u  second 
attempt  tn  proccc<l  to  the  north,  when  the  Hecia  began  to  move  to  the 
east  with  the  Hoe  in  which  she  was  embedded,  and  continued  to  drifl 
until  the  6Ehf  when  she  reached  Mujisel  Bay,  where  Pnrry,  with  some 
officers  and  men,  landed  to  make  a  smalt  deposit  of  provisions,  and  seek  a 
harbor  for  the  ship,  hut  failetl  in  the  latter  object.  The  ilrifting  con- 
tinued until  the  evening  of  the  Sth,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a  south- 
erly wind,  they  finally  got  clear  of  the  ice  after  a  detention  of  twenty- 
four  days. 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  says  Parry,  "to  have  experienced  in  these  re- 
gions such  a  continuance  of  beautiful  weather  as  we  now  had,  during 
more  than  three  week<^  that  we  had  been  on  the  northern  coast  nf  Spitz- 
bergcii.  Day  nfler  d;iy  we  hud  a  clear  nnJ  cloudless  sky,  scarcely  any 
wind,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  previous  to  the  33d  uf  May, 
a  warm  temperature  in  the  shade,  ami  (|uile  a  scorching  sun.  On  the  jd 
of  June  we  had  a  shower  of  rain,  and  on  the  6th  it  rained  pretty  hani  for 
two  or  three  hours,"  But  now  the  weather  was  thick  and  »o  con- 
tinued until  the  10th,  %vhen  under  a  west-southeast  wiml  it  cleared,  and 
they  made  for  Brandywine  Ray,  with  the  istamis  Low  and  Walden  in 
ught,  but  found  every  cove  and  harlnjr  blocked  with  shoix--icc,  extending 
in  some  places  six  or  seven  mileH  from  land.  Pushing  northwatd  to  So" 
43'  32',  the  Seven  Inlands  were  seen  to  the  east,  and  Lord  Mulgnive*s 
Little- Table  Island,  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  east-northeast.  This  is  a 
mere  crag,  risiti^;  about  400  feet  above  sea-level,  whh  a  low  iilct  off  its 
northern  extremity.  "This  island,"  says  Parry,  "being  the  northernmost 
known  land  in  the  world,  naturally  excited  much  of  our  curiosity;  and 
bleak,  and  barren,  and  nigged  va  it  is,  one  could  not  help  gazing  at  it 
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With  intense  interest"  At  mUlmght  on  the  14th  they  were  nt  81"  5' 
31'  by  19"    34'  cast,  with    nothing  visible    to    the  north,  hut  loose  drift- 

lice.  Doubling  back  they  tried  to  find  a  harbor  on  VV;ildcn  Island,  but 
filled,  leaving,  howe^-er,  .1  small  depositor  pruvixions;  then,  on  Little- 
Table  lUand,  where  ihey  also  f^tiled  to6nd  an  open  harbor,  but  left  some 
uon.4  on  one  of  the  inlets.     Now  sailinj;  fiouth   they   found   on  the 

'JOth,  a  MTCurc  refuge  for  the  Hech  in  Treurcnburg  Ray,  near  Verlcgcn 
Hook — both  so  named  by  the  Dutch — and  named  it  Hecia  Cove,  in  lati- 
tude 79°  55'  and  longitude  16°  49'  east. 
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UeJiving  the  vessel  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Foster,  Parry  now  set 
out  with  hilt  two  buat>,  which  he  itamed  tJR-  '*EntL*r|>risc^'  and  *^En< 
(leavor,**  himself  in  command  of  the  one,  with  Mr.  Beverly  a*  compan- 
ion, and  Lieutenant  Rosa  in  command  of  the  other,  with  Mr,  Bird  iis 
cocnpanion.  Lieutenant  Crozicr  in  one  of  the  Ilecl.-i^s  boats,  nccom- 
'panicd  the  party  to  Walden  Island  with  piirt  ofthcir  provision^,  together 
with  -(omc  to  be  deposited  on  Low  Island.  Foster  was  to  make  a  simi- 
Urdcpohit  near  tlecla  Cove,  to  meet  the  contingency  uf  finding  it  ncccK- 
Mrjr  to  get  away  with  the  ships,  and  to  leave  one  of  the  ship^s  boots  on 
Walden  liland  for  the  use  of  Parry  and  his  party,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  compelled  to   return   without   their  own.     All   possible    provision 


having  been  thuH  mudc  in  ailvunet:,  the  exploring  party  set  nut  on  the 
aftcnioon  of  the  sist,  :md  took  their  final  dcp;irtuic  for  the  North  Pole 
from  their  most  nonhern  depot  on  the  islet  already  mentioned  on  the 
night  of  the  33d,  at  half-past  ten  o^clock,  reaching  by  midnight  the  lati- 
tude of  So°  51'  13'.  Thus  it  had  taken  eighty  days  at  sea,  besides  six 
month'i  of  preparAiion,  before  Ihey  could  get  fairly  started  for  the  folc, 
which  help*  to  show  that,if  th;it  point  can  ever  be  reached,  the  starting 
point  must  be  as  far  north  as  possible.  By  noon  of  the  next  day,  at  Si"^ 
la'  51*1  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice  and  made  their  first  jiortage.  To 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  discomfort  of  "snow  blindness,'*  they  trav- 
eled by  night  and  rested  by  day,  that  1%  while  the  sun  was  lowest  and 
highest,  respectively,  for  they  had  constant  daylight.  The  daily  allow- 
ance of  provisions  for  each  man  was  as  follows:  Biscutt«  ten  ounces; 
pemmican,  nine;  sweetened  cocoa  powder,  one — suflicicnt  to  make  one 
pint;  rum,  one  gill;  ami  tobacco,  three  ounces  a  week.  The  fuel  was 
spirits  of  wine — two  pints  a  day  for  the  whole  company. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ice  encountered,  Lhey  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  using  the  reindeer;  and  so  the  men  tlid  the  hauling,  while  the  officers 
acted  as  scouts  or  pioneers.  It  required  an  enlliusiasm  little  »hort  of  fa- 
naticism or  insanity  to  struggle  as  they  did  for  ihethirty-three  days  ihey 
spent  in  reaching  their  utmost  limit — Sz"  45'.  Arriving  at  a  lane  of 
water,  they  launched  their  boats  and  paddled  across  to  the  margin  of  the 
floe.  Landing  slowly  and  carefully — for  the  ice  was  usually  weak  at  the 
edge^ — -they  hauletl  them  across  the  ridges  and  hummocks,  and  rough  ice, 
until  they  got  to  another  lane.  This  process  was  usually  repeated  several 
times  11  day,  and  w;is  bo  slow  ns  well  as  laborious,  that  at  one  stage  of 
their  progress  they  made  only  eight  miles  in  Gve  days.  On  the  22d  of 
July  they  made  thtir  best  run  of  seventeen  miles,  and  on  the  23d  had 
reached  the  limit  already  meniioned — Sz""  45'.  They  continued  their 
efforts  for  three  days  longer,  hut  the  wind  having  unfortunately  veered 
to  the  north,  the  floe  was  found  to  be  drifting  south  faster  than  thcv 
could  advance  in  the  contrary  direction.  At  noon  on  the  26th  they  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  three  miles  south  of  the  jwint  reached  at  midnight 
of  the  2 2d.     It    was  clearly  useless  to  prosecute  the  attempt  farther. 
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Even  the  energy  :ind  enthiisiaam,  the  "cntcnprisc  and  endeavor,"  of  Pany 
iind  his  men,  could  not  but  succumb  to  such  nu  untoward  Mbstructiou. 
Though  7c.iloU5  tf>  fanatifisni  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  their  ambition, 
neither  commander  nor  men  were  without  ftierling  commoa  sense.  The 
task  was  hopeless;  and  their  duty  was  now  to  rctuni.  They  were  only 
lya  miles  from  Hecln  Cove,  in  a  northwest  direction.  **To  accomplish 
this  distance,"  says  Parry,  •*  wc  had  traversed,  by  our  reckoning,  293 
miles,  «f  which  aliout  100  were  performed  by  water,  previous  to  our 
entering  the  ice.  As  we  traveled  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  distance 
on  the  ice,  three,  and  not  infrequently  five  time*  over,  we  may  Rafcly 
multiply  the  length  of  the  road  by  two  and  a  half;  so  that  our  whole 
distance  on  a  very  moderate  calculation,  amounted  to  5S0  geographical, 
or  668  statute  miles,  being  nearly  sufficient  to  have  reached  the  Pole  in  a 
direct  line.^^  Among  the  drawbacks  of  the  fieaxon  it  wxs  noticed  that 
there  had  been  "more  rain  than  during  the  whole  of  seven  previous  sum- 
mers taken  together,  ihough  passed. in  latitudes  from  70  to  15°  lower 
than  this." 

Devoting  a  whole  day  to  rest,  they  set  out  to  retuni  to  the  ship  at 
half-pniit  four  in  the  afternoon  of  July  ayih,  and  arrived  at  Hecla  Cove 
August  2 1st,  the  drift  inaterially  faciliUiting  their  southward  progress. 
For  instance,  on  the  30th,  though  they  liud  traveled  but  seven  miles,  they 
found  themselves  twelve  and  a  half  miles  farther  south  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding day;  and  on  the  3i8t,  though  in  eleven  and  a  half  hours  they  had 
made  only  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  traveling  being  very  laborious, 
they  had  with  the  help  of  the  drift,  moved  south  four  miles  more.  Even 
when  the  wind  again  changed  to  the  south,  it  did  not  entirely  cut  ofl^ 
though  it  sensibly  lessened,  the  gain  by  the  drift.  This  help,  however, 
in  nowise  lessened  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  the  journey,  only  to  the 
extent  uf  shortening  its  duration.  Every  mile  of  the  way  actually  made 
by  the  travelers  was  won  in  the  same  slow  and  distressing  manner  as  on 
the  outward  trip,  by  alternate  paddling  in  the  water  and  dragging  over 
the  ice.  The  coustant  wet  and  cold  had  also  affected  several  of  the 
men  with  chilhlains,  and  the  tediousness  as  well  as  fatigue  of  the  weary 
journey  had  begun  to  tell   on  their  strength  and  energy. 


The  kitttn^  of  a  bear  by  Lieut,  kosis  on  the  2,(rh,  procurcti  ibcin  ii 
bcncticiul  and  mucb  npprcciatcd  chun^  of  diet,  though,  ns  usual  in  Much 
csKCft.,  they  MtlTercU  Humcwhut  from  a  too  free  use  of  the  fresh  meat. 
On  ihic  trip  ihry  ubserved  the  phenomenon  of  red  snow,  described  in  it 
pnoeding  chapter.  Kinalty*  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  they  rejichcd 
their  dcptit  off  Little  Table  Uland,  where  they  found  that  the  bears  had 
devoured  aU  tlie  lire^ul,  but  Lieut.  Crewier  h:ul  recently  deposited  !w»me 
aiui-«cnrbuticR  nnd  delicacies,  which  proved  very  neaAon^ihle,  as  symp- 
tORM  of  >curvy  hod  Ikt^m  to  appear  in  M>me  of  the  men;  and  also  an 
KCDunl  by  Lieut.  Foster  of  what  had  occurred  at  Hccla  Cove  to  July 
a^  From  this  it  wxs  learned  that  the  Hecia  had  been  driven  ashore 
Ijy  the  ice  on  the  7th  of  July,  but  had  been  got  off  by  the  exertions 
rf  officers  and  men  witliout  having  sustitincd  any  inju:->'.  Taking  the 
remiiimng  store*  aboard,  ihey  next  proceedetJ  to  Walden  UIhihI,  where 
Ihcy  tattd«d,  after  having  "  been  fit>y-«iix  hours  without  rest,  nnd  forty- 
eight  at  work  in  the  IxKits  ** — their  first  repoiie  on  laiitl  for  fifty-two  (la^'n. 
A  blazing  Bre  of  driftwood,  a  hot,  abundant  supper,  and  a  few  hours* 
quiet  rest,  soon  restored  them.  Securing  the  extra*  boot  and  provisionii 
that  bad  iK-en  left  on  the  i'>bmd,  they  had  hopes  of  soon  rejoiriinj5  the 
ship,  but  adverse  wimls  nnd  bad  weather  no  dclaycil  them,  that  it  took 
a  week  to  make  what  had  cost  them  but  a  day  on  the  outgoing  trip. 
Arriving  finally  on  board  the  Hccla  after  nn  absence  of  sixty-one  days, 
Ihcy  justly  felt  assured  that  if  perseverance  and  energy  coultl  have  won 
■uoceas,  thev  would  certainly  have  attained  the  object  of  their  ambjrinn, 
and  Bcwteil  the  union  jack  at  the  North  Pole. 

On  the  28th  they  left  Hccla  Cove,  and  securing  the  provisions  de- 
ponitcd  with  flo  much  Inlior  on  Red  Beach  on  the  way,  they  rounded 
Hnkluyt  Ilc^idland  on  ihc  .^oth,  nnd  sIikkI  <.oulh  for  England.  On  the 
17th  of  Septcmlier  they  reached  the  Shetland  I&lands,  and  anchoring 
in  the  Voc,  enjoyed  the  welcome  hospitality  of  the  tnhabitimts.  The 
Hccla  being  detitined  in  the  north  by  contrary  winds  l^ari-y,  on  the 
95lh,  went  aboard  the  revenue  cutter  Chichester,  which  they  had  fallen 
tn  with  twd  dav»  before  at  Long  Hope,  in  the  Orkney!^  and  was 
l4titU-\l  Ai  Inverness  on  the  i6th.     He  prt»cccded  ovcHand    to  London, 
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niTrYing  on  the  29lh  of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  (lic<l  alxtarJ 
the  Hecl.i  his  "  Grcenlantl  mjistcr/' who  had  accompanied  him  on  five 
Arctic  voyages.  The  vewiel  finally  reached  the  Thames  on  the  6th  of 
Octol)er,  iind  with  her  arrival  ended  the  career  of  Parry  as  an  explorer, 
thougli  he  survived  to  1S55.  He  had  contributed  more  than  his  share 
by  cfifort  and  achievement  toward  the  .solution  of  the  two  great  prob- 
lems— the  Northwest  Passage  and  the  Discovery  of  the  P»Ie;  and  it 
was  through  no  fault  of  \\h  that  he  did  not  solve  both.  His  attention 
to  every  necessary  detail,  and  his  coiutatit  use  of  every  precaution 
against  mishap  to  his  men  and  ship;;,  was  remarkable.  In  this  Inst  Po> 
lar  voyage  he  gave— as  Wraiigell  had  done  before  in  more  eastern  Ion* 
gitudes — a  clear  conception  of  how  uneven  and  almost  impassable,  and 
broken  by  water-lanes,  U  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  how  entirely 
unlike  any  frozen  surface  with  which  the  denizens  of  more  soulliern 
climes  are  familiar.  It  was  conjectured  that  around  the  Pole,  and  far 
to  the  south,  would  be  found  a  solid,  uniform  crust  of  ice,  on  which, 
witli  the  proper  outfit,  progress  wouhl  be  as  easy  and  rapid  as  on  one  of 
the  more  southern  frozen  lakes.  This  illusion  was  rudely  broken  by 
the  stern  logic  of  very  unwelcome  and  very  obstructive  fucts. 
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* 

Capt.  John  Ross  iinturidly  dc<iirous  of  vindicating  his  title  to  fame  as 
an  Arctic  explorer,  which  had  been  cioudcd,  if  not  oblitei-ated  by  his 
wmcwhat  ignominious  failure  in  1818,  solicited  the  cnmmand  nf  a  fresh 
cxpcUitioii  in  iS2y,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  retrenchment  in 
thflt  direction.  He  was  now  in  hi»  fiAy-'»econd  year,  and  as  has  been 
inKmaicd,  had  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  &kill  in  the  French 
war  of  i793-»8i5.  Born  in  1777,  lie  entered  the  navy  while  yet  a  boy, 
served  fifteen  years  as  a  midshipman,  seven  us  u  lieutenant,  seven  as  com- 
nandcr,  and  was  promoted  lu  u  captaincy  in  iSiS,  before  proceeding  on 
his  first  Arctic  voyage.  The  government  declining  to  defray  the  expense 
of  All  exploring  expedition  where  so  many  had  proved  unsatiffaaory,  Ross 
KHlght  and  found  a  patron  in  Petix  Booth,  a  wealthy  distiller,  at  that 
rime  filling  the  oAicc  of  shcrin*.  Booth  was  not  unwilling  to  defray  the 
expense,  but  as  the  parliamentary  reward  of  $100,000  to  whoever 
should  discover  the  Northwest  Passage  might  give  a  color  of  possible 
interest  or  far-sighted  speculation  to  his  support  of  the  enterprise,  "  what 
might  he  deemed  by  others,"  he  said,  "a  mere  mercantile  speculation," 
he  ta>)tsled  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  prize.  This  being  done,  and  the 
go^'crilmcnt  being  unwilling  to  be  outilone,  he  was  created  a  knight  for 

munificence. 

Capt.  Ross— he  was  not  yet  Sir  John — was  now  empowered  by 
Booth  to  provide  a  vessel  and  the  necessary  equipment;  and  he  soon 
led  to  Liverpool,  wlierc  he  purchased  a  side-wheel  steamer  for 
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the  voyage.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  credit  of  hcing  the  first 
contemplate  the  use  of  steam  power  in  Arctic  navigation.  It  was  rathej 
an  unfortunate  selection,  as  nothing  more  unpractical  than  paddle-boxes 
to  encounter  ice-floes  and  icc-packs,  can  well  be  conceived.  He,  how- 
ever, took  the  precaution  to  strengthen  his  ship,  and  added  various  im- 
provements to  adapt  her  to  the  voyage  upon  which  she  was  about  to 
enter.  The  supply  of  provisions  and  stores  was  calculated  on  a  liberal 
basis  for  twenty -eight  men  for  1,000  days,  and  cost,  including  price  of 
vessel,  $85,000.  When  fitted  she  was  of  150  tons  burden,  and  received 
the  name  of  the  Victory. 

The,  second  in  command  wa»  the  nephew  of  the  Captain,  JanwiT 
Clark  Ross,  now  a  commander  only,  afterward  Sir  James  Ross,  who, 
like  his  uncle,  had  entered  the  navy  at  the  eaily  age  of  twelve,  and  had 
served  under  him  in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  in  iSiS,  being 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  had  since  been  with  Parry  in  all  his 
voyages  from  1S19  to  1827,  and  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  It 
will  be  seen  that  his  Arctic  experience  was  large,  and  he  prove*!  an 
efficient  aid  to  his  uncle  and  chief. 

As  the  gos-ernment  contiibutian  toward  the  success  of  the  expedP 
tion,  the  admiralty  furnished  a  deck-boat  of  sixteci;  tons  burden,  called 
the  Krusenstern,  and  two  strong  boats  which  had  been  used  by  Frank- 
lin, together  with  some  books  and  instruments.  The  ship  and  outfit  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  and  among  a  host  of  less  distinguished 
persons  was  visited  by  Louis  Philippe,  the  future  king  of  the  French, 
and  niany  otlicr  notables.  The  Victory  was  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  tender  or  store-ship  to  lighten  her  burden  until  they  reached 
the  ice,  but  a  mutiny  on  this  vessel  in  Loch  Ryan,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  broke  up  that  arrangement;  and  she  steamed  o(T  without 
a  consort,  from  Woolwich,  England,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1839.  Her 
engines,  however,  proved  a  source  of  anxiety  to  Capt.  Ross,  and  their 
use  was  soon  abandoned.  Steamships  had  as  yet  been  but  little  used  for 
ocean  voyages,  and  the  timidity  of  inexperience  was  ready  to  take  refuge 
in  the  old  and  tried  method  of  sailing.     It  is  true.  Fitch  and  Rumsey,  in 
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Ainenca,  had  made  cxpcrimcnu  in  the  line  of  propelling;  vessels  by 
ftMRi  n*  Mfly  ai  1783}  and  in  17SS  Fitch  had  bunched  a  paddle  steam- 
boat in  which  hu  made  a  trip  from  Diirlingtnn  to  Philudclphia  and  ic- 
tam,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Symington,  on  the  Clyde,  had 
made  hU  first  trip  the  same  year;  and  in  1S07  Fulton  made  the  firiit  real- 
ly successful  voyage  hy  steam  from  New  Ynrk  to  Albany,  in  the  Cler- 
mont, making  one  hundred  oiid  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  against 
wind  and  tide.  In  ittoS  Stevens  made  a  short  ocean  voyage  by  ste^m 
fiom  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  A  steam  voyage  from  Glasgow  to 
London  followed  in  1S15;  and  one  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  i" 
ibiS,  The  first  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  w;is  made  by  the 
ivannah  from  New  York  to  Livei-pool,  in  1S19,  but  having  ex- 
hausted her  supply  of  coal,  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her  sails 
toward   the  close  of  the  voyage.     Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1833  that  the 

fjoutc  was  considered  entirely  practicable  for  steam  navigation.  Now, 
when  even  whalers  use  steam  power  at  Ie;ist  us  an  auxiliary,  one 
is  liable  to  wonder  why  Rtiss  did  not  carry  forward  his  original  concep- 
tion. It  ts,  therefore,  but  justice  to  him  to  draw  the  readcr^s  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  question  in  that  day. 

While  sailing  up  Davis*  Strait,  tlie  Victory,  having  received  some 
injury  to  her  spar*  and  rigging,  put  into  HoKteinbcrg,  on  ihc  Greenland 

^€0««t,  just  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  for  repairs.  Leaving  on  the  36th  of 
June,  they  found  clear  sailing  through  Baffin^s  Bay  and  Lancaster 
Sound,  with  the  thermometer  at  about  40"^,  and  the  weather  so  mild  and 
gcnb)  that  the  officers  could  dine  without  a  fire,  and  even  with  the  sky- 
light |iartially  open.  They  saw  no  ice  nr  snow  except  on  the  mountain 
tops;  and  at  the  entrance  to  Barrow  Strait,  where  Parry  at  one  time  cn- 
mtcrc<l  such  obstruction  from  the  ice,  there  wfls  seen  neither  iceberg 
nor  icc-fl(x'. 

PjttwnK  Cajx-  York  on  the  10th  of  August,  they  entered  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  and  making  for  the  western  shore  they  finally  fell  In  with 
impeding  ice  between  Scpptng  and  El  win  Bays,  on  the  I2th.  The  en- 
stting  day  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the   Fury   had  been   aban- 

r^oned,  but  could  sec  no  trace  of  the  disabled  vessel.     Her  supplies  atxd 
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provisions,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  put  ashore  prepara- 
tory to  heaving  her  on  the  ice  for  repairs,  were  found  intact  and  unin- 
jured, and  now  fumislictl  seasonable  replenishing  to  those  of  the  Victory. 
They  led  some  for  the  use  of  possible  future  navigators,  and  made 
their  own  stock  good  for  1020  days  from  date  On  the  15th  they 
reached  Ca[)e  Garry,  Just  beyond  Parry's  »*  limit,"  but  sighted  and 
named  by  him.  Since  leaving  Elwin  Bay  they  had  encountered  almost 
con-stant  obstruction  from  ice-floe  and  icebergs,  but  not  to  the  tuimc  extent 
as  their  predecessors,  having^  arrived  earlier,  and  the  season  proving 
much  more  favorable.  Like  them,  however,  they  were  often  compelled 
to  make  fast  to  the  smaller  Icebergs,  or  to  ice-floe,  and  drift  with  them, 
now  backward,  now  forward,  from  the  shore  or  toward  it,  as  the  wind 
drove  or  the  current  ran,  with  huge  towering  masses  of  ice  plung- 
ing around  on  every  side.  The  Victory  was  at  times  sorely  pressed 
and  received  several  hard  knocks  and  crushing  squeezes,  besides  be- 
ing carried  out  of  her  course  on  several  occasions.  Once  she  lost  nine- 
teen miles  in  a  few  hours,  the  current  speeding  fast  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion; yet  no  serious  damage  was  suffered. 

«  Imagine,'*  says  Parry,  "  these  mountains  hurled  through  a  narrow 
strait  by  a  rapid  tide,  meeting  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  breaking  from 
encli  other's  precipices  huge  fragments,  or  rending  each  other  asunder, 
till,  losing  their  former  equilibrium,  they  fall  over  headlong,  UAing  the 
sea  around  in  breakers,  and  whirling  it  in  eddies.  There  is  not  a  moment 
in  which  it  cau  be  conjectured  what  will  happen  in  the  next.  _The  atten- 
tion is  troubled  to  fix  on  anything  amid  such  confusion;  still  must  it  be 
alive  that  it  may  seize  on  the  single  moment  of  help  or  e}<capc  which 
may  occur.  Yet,  with  all  this,  and  it  is  the  hardest  task  of  till,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  acted,  no  effort  to  be  made.  One  must  be  patient,  as  if  he 
were  unconcerned  or  careless,  waiting  as  he  best  can  for  the  fate,  be  it 
what  it  may,  which  he  cannot  influence  or  avoid." 

Despite  all  obstacles  they  continued  to  make  some  progress  to  the 
south,  and  by  the  middle  of  September  had  explored  100  leagues  of 
previously  undiscovered  coast.  They  had  discovered  and  named  Brent- 
ford Bay,  thirty  miles   beyond   Cape  Garry,  with   several   fine    harbors, 
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which  were  named  Ports  Logan,  Elizabeth,  and  Eclipse.  Landing  on 
the  coast  they  took  possession  oi  the  country  for  the  British  crown,  and 
named  it  Boothia  Feiix^  in  honor  of  the  p;ilron  of  the  expedition,  Sir 
Felix  Booth,  with  Bellot  Strait  on  the  north,  the  Gulf  of  Uoothia  on  the 
CMC,  and  Franklin  Strait  on  the  northwest. 

THE  VICTORY  IN  WINTER  QUARTERS.  1 

In  what  they  callcfl  by  the  unpoetic  name  of  Mary  Jones  Bay,  they 
found  a  secure  refuge  for  the  ship,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1S29,  only 
1 18  days  out  from  Woolwich.  To  reach  it,  however,  it  was  found  ncces- 
iary  to  ctit  through  ihc  ice,  :md  this  being  done,  they  made  ready  for  win- 
let.  The  steam  machinery  was  entirely  removed,  the  vessel  housed,  and 
t\CTy  precaution  adopted  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  health 
of  the  men.  They  were  abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries,  and  the 
harbor  was  exceptionally  safe  for  those  latitudes.  Soon  they  were  frozen 
in,  with  huge  masses  of  ice  surrounding  them  to  seaward,  and  the  whole 
Undurapc  covered  with  snow.  The  thermometer  sank  several  degrees 
below  zero,  and  they  were  fairly  entered  on  an  Arctic  winter,  but  full  of 
hope  and  bright  anticipations  of  what  could  be  done  af^er  the  usual  nine 
or  ten  months*  detention. 

On  the  yth  of  January,  1S30,  they  were  visited  by  an  unusually  large 
tribe  of  Esquimaux,  who  sccmetl  to  be  cleaner  and  brighter,  as  well  as 
better  drcsMrd,  than  the  others  of  their  race  hithcilo  encountered.  They 
were  able  to  draw  for  Ross,  ;ts  others  had  done  elsewhere  for  Parry  and 
fiecchcy,  fnirlv  accurate  sketches  of  the  land  and  sea  for  many  miles 
■rouad  Thom's  Harbor,  now  Felix  Harbor,  where  tlicy  lay.  As  ten 
yean  before  Parry  had  found  the  female  Iligliuk  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Esquimaux  on  Winter  Island,  so  hero  the  woman  Teriksin  proved  to 
have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  configuraAon  of  the  coast  of  Boothia, 
Felix  and  the  neighboring  lands,  bays  and  inlets.  With  two  of  the  Es- 
quimaux as  guidc&i  Capt.  Ross,  accompanied  by  Thomas  Blanky,  fu^t 
mate,  set  out  on  the  5th  of  April  to  explore  a  strait  to  the  west,  which  it 
was  hoped  might  prove  a  channel  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  thtt«  jour- 
ney, as  was  aAerward  learned,  they  had  approached  within  ten   miles  of 
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the  point  which  the  younger  Ross  designated  the  ensuing  year  na  the 
magnetic  pole.  But  the  present  party  were  on  an  entirely  dlfTcreut  er- 
rand, and  though  ihey  discovered  a  lake  and  biiy»  and  sun'cycd  the  coa&t 
some  sixty  miles  farther  south,  the  expedition  le<I  to  no  important  re- 
Bults.  The  younger  Ross  set  out  on  the  ist  of  May,  and  from  an  emi- 
nence descried  :i  large  inlet,  which  promised  au  outlet  to  the  Art-tic 
Ocean.  Returning,  he  fitte*!  out  an  expedition  to  "consist  of  himself  and 
three  companions,  with  a  sledge  and  ciglit  Oog«,  aud  provisions  for  three 
weeks."  These  set  out  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  encountering  the  lake 
already  referred  to,  and  the  river — which  they  named  Garry — Ross  as- 
cendL'tl  the  hill  which  he  had  previously  used  for  his  observations,  and 
saw  a  chain  of  lakes  leading  back  almost  to  the  harbor  he  hail  leA. 
Moving  along  the  shore  of  the  western  inlet,  which  has  since  been 
name*!  Sir  James  Ross*  Strait,  the  party  reached  Matty  Island,  and  cross- 
ing  a  narrow  strait  to  the  west,  landed  on  what  they  bclicvcil  was  the 
mainland,  and  called  King  William's  Lnud,  but  which  the  exploration  of 
Simpson  has  since  shown  to  be  an  island,  separated  from  th(%  continent 
hy  the  strait  called  by  his  name. 

Pushing  north,  their  dogs  became  exhausted,  and  the  men  had  to 
depend  mainly  on  their  own  cxertioiui.  "  When  all  is  ice,"  says  Ross, 
"and  all  one  dazzling  mass  of  white — when  the  surface  of  the  sea  itself 
is  tossed  up  and  Hxcd  into  rocks,  while  the  Innd  is  on  the  contrary,  very 
often  flat — it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  problem  as  it  might  seem  ou  a 
su|x'rficial  view,  to  determine  a  fact  whlcli  appcani  in  words  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple."  But  despite  exhaustion  of  dogs  and  men  he  kejrt  on 
to  the  north,  and  on  tlie  29th  reached  the  most  northern  point  of  King 
William*s  Land,  and  named  it  Cape  Felix.  Here  he  beheld  the  wide 
expanse  of  si.;i  nnw  known  as  McCliniock  Channel,  extending  aw-iy  lo 
the  northwest,  and  to  the  southwest  the  narrower  channel  now  called 
Victoria  Strait.  Proceeding  along  the  latter  they  arrived  on  the  3olh  at 
A  headland  which  Ross  namcvl  Point  Victory,  and  to  another  which  he 
saw  in  the  distance,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Franklin.  They  were 
■  *A  miles  distant  from  Felix  Harbor,  with  only  a  few 
nd  it   became  necessary  to  return  at  once.     They 
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erected  the  luual  cairn,  depofiitin^  a  record  of  their  experience  nnd  prog- 
rcM,  and  turned  their  faces  to  the  cast,  with  Komc  mis^ivin^  that  they 
hflfl  already  gone  tt>o  far  for  their  resources.  This  proved  to  be  the  case, 
for,  ihou^Ii  the  men  burvivcd,  they  lost  six  of  the  dogs,  and  were  them* 
kclvcs  almost  exhausted  and  helpless,  when  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  some  Esquimaux  on  the  8th  of  June.  Hospitably  entci- 
laincd  and  supplied  with  a  store  of  fish  by  these  poor  children  of  the 
frozen  north,  they  rested  one  day  among  them,  and  reached  the  ship  on 
the  1 3th,  having  been  absent  four  weeks  instead  of  three.  Capt.  Ross 
had  meanwhile  sur\'eyed  Boothia  Isthmus,  and  discovered  another  large 
>f  fresh  water,  which  he  named  Lady  Melville  Lake. 
*o  (heir  surprise  ami  <!isappointmcnt  they  were  unable  to  leave  their 
winter  quarters  until  the  vciy  anniversary  of  their  entrance  therein,  it 
being  the  yth  of  September,  1830,  when  they  were  set  free.  Advancing 
only  three  miles  in  six  days,  they  were  again  frozen  in  on  the  23d  oi 
September;  and  the  remainder  of  the  month  and  the  whole  of  October 
were  consumed  in  getting  her  into  secure  quarters.  Here  another 
dreary  winter  had  to  be  passed,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  by  Capt.  Ross  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  provisions. 
The  winter  pmved  exceptionally  severe,  the  tliermomctcr  going  down 
on  *omc  occasions  as  low  as  93''  l>eIow  the  freezing  point,  or  60"  below 
scni.  Some  surveys  and  local  explorations  were  made  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  but  the  most  important  expedition  was  the  one  in  relation  to 
the  Magnetic  Pule. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NORTH  MAGNETIC  POLE. 

The  scientists  of  Europe  had  ascertained  by  theory  and  experiment 
that  the  north  magnetic  pole  would  He  found  somewhere  in  the  neigh* 
borbood  of  where  the  Victory  was  now  laid  up,  or  about  70°  north, 
by  98*  30*  wesL  The  younger  Ross,  afterward  known  us  Sir  James 
Rom,  availed  himself  of  the  upportunily  now  furnished  by  their  enfcirce^l 
•tsy  la  Felix  Harbor  to  make  the  observations  and  calculations  necessary 
to  determine  its  exact  location.  The  expedition  set  out  toward  the  end 
of  >(ajr,  1831,  it  having  been  previously  ascertained  that  they  were  not 
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far  distant  from  the  deftlred  point.  The  weather  had  turned  stormy;  but 
their  zeal  took  small  notice  of  the  change,  and  they  hnrric<l  forward 
toward  the  place  liidlcuted  by  Ross'  ctdculaUons.  On  the  31st  they  were 
within  about  fourteen  miles  of  iC;  and  on  the  next  morning,  leaving  their 
baggage  and  provisions  on  the  beach  where  they  had  camped,  they  ar- 
rived iit  the  spot  at  eight  o'clock.  "The  place  of  the  observation,"  sa\-« 
Ross,  '*was  as  near  to  the  magnetic  pole  as  the  limitc<l  meanK  which  I 
po<>sc«Red  enabled  me  to  dctcrmiae.  The  atnomit  of  the  dip,  as  indi- 
cated by  my  dipping-needle,  was  89°  59',  being  thus  within  one  minute 
of  the  vertical;  while  the  proximity  at  least  of  this  pole}  if  not  its  actual 
existence  where  we  stood,  was  further  confirmed  by  the  action,  or  rather 
by  the  total  inaction  of  the  several  horizontal  needles  then  in  my  pos- 
session. These  were  suspended  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
but  there  was  not  one  which  showed  the  slightest  effort  to  move  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  placed.**  The  very  force  which  attracts  mil- 
lions nf  free  coin[5ass-needles  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere  in  its  di- 
rection, was  here  inactive.  The  corresponding  South  Pole  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  has  been  computed  to  be  at  66°  south  latitude,  and  i.f6** 
east  longitude — not  dinmetrically  opposite  therefore*  as  the  geographical 
poles  of  the  earth  are.  The  famous  German  mathematician.  Gauss,  com- 
puted that  the  theoretic  location  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  in  1S31, 
should  have  been  three  degrees  farther  northjbut  the  point  determined 
by  Ross  differed  only  eleven  minutes  from  Parry's  calculations. 

*'  As  soon, "  says  Ross,  "as  I  had  satisfied  my  own  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, 1  made  known  to  the  party  this  gratifying  result  of  our  joint  labors; 
and  it  was  then  that,  amidst  mutual  congratulations,  we  fixed  the  Hritish 
flag  on  the  spot  and  took  possession  of  the  Nortli  Magnetic  Pole  and  iis 
adjoining  territory  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain  and  King  William  IV. 
We  had  abundance  of  materials  for  building,  in  the  fragments  of  lime- 
stone that  covered  the  beach,  nnd  we  therefore  crectcil  a  calm  of  some 
magnitude,  under  which  we  buried  a  canister  containing  a  reconl  of  the 
interesting  fact,  only  regretting  that  we  had  not  the  means  of  construct- 
ing a  pyramid  of  more  importance,  nnd  of  strength  sufHcicnt  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  time  and  of  the  Esquimaux.     Had  it  been  a  pym- 


mid  u  large  as  that  of  Cheop&,  I  lun  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  Uave 
ilonc  more  than  <uitUfy  our  .imhition  tinder  the  feeling'i  of  that  exciting 
djv.      The  latitude  of  this  spot  is  ■jo''  j'   17',  and  its  longitude  96'^  46' 

45*   VfCSt. 

•*  Tbo  land  ut  this  place  is  very  low  near  the  coast,  but  it  rises  into 
ridges  fifty  or  MXty  feet  high;  about  a  mite  inland.  We  c<>uld  have 
wrtiihol  that  Ji  place  mi  important  had  possessed  more  of  mark  or  note. 
It  was  Mrarccly  censunthlc  to  regret  thnt  there  was  not  a  mountnin  to  in- 
dicate a  spot  to  which  so  much  of  interest  must  ever  be  attachcil;  and  I 
could  even  have  pardoned  any  one  among  us  who  had  l>een  so  romantic 
or  nbsurd  as  to  expect  that  the  Magnetic  Pole  was  an  object  as  conspic- 
uous  ami  mysterious  as  the  fable<i  mountain  of  Sinbad,  that  it  wh*.  even 
a  mountain  of  iron,  or  a  magnet  as  large  as  Mont  Blanc,  Hut  tintiire 
had  here  erected  no  monument  to  denote  the  spot  which  she  hafl  chosen 
as  the  center  of  one  of  her  great  and  dark  powers,  and  where  we  could 
do  little  ounelves  toward  this  end." 

Leaving  the  magnetic  pole,  and  the  abandoned  Esquimaux  huts 
which  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  tliere  ready  for  use  on  their 
arrival,  they  set  out  for  the  ship.  Blinded  by  snowstorms  their  progress 
waa  alow  and  difficult,  but  they  reached  the  harbor  in  safety  after  an 
abwncc  of  twenty-eight  days.  The  reader  should  hear  in  mind  that  the 
mafirnetic  poles  arc  variable  points  not  fixed  positions,  as  was  supposed  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  northern  one  by  Ross.  Arrived  at  the 
•hip,  they  were  detained  some  weeks  longer  in  winter  quarters;  hut  after 
an  imprisonment  of  eleven  months  since  their  futile  attempt  to  escape  on 
Ibc  previou<ycar,thcy  succeeded  on  the  28th  of  August,  1831,10  working 
the  Victory  into  open  water.  On  the  J^tU  they  set  sail  in  the  vain 
•flbrt  to  pu»li  through  the  ice,  but  found  the  task  impracticable.  By 
cimlinued  exertions  for  a  whole  month  they  had  won  only  four  miles; 
aitd  were  again  frostcn  in  on  the  271I1  of  September,  in  what  they  might 
apfiTopriatcIy  have  nameil  Infclix  (Unhappy)  Harbor.  Seven  miles  in 
two  yean  was  such  hopeless  progress  that  the  distant  hills  of  their  native 
land  must  have  seemed  bcyoml  their  reach  forever.  But  the  brave  man 
looks  at  the  iinposaible  us  calmly  as  he  may,  ami  turns  his  attention  else- 
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where,  ll  was  therefore  determined  that  on  the  return  of  spring  their 
energies  shrxild  be  directed  to  efrecHng  their  fcscape  in  another  way.  It 
was  rccollecteil  that  on  the  beach  where  the  Fury  had  been  abandoned 
by  l*arry,  and  where  they  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  replenished  tlicir 
stores  in  1S29,  there  were,  umon^  the  other  supptie^f  several  boats  which 
belonged  to  that  ill-fated  vessel.  It  was  now  designee!  that  they  should 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  that  point,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
boats,  provisions  and  supplies  there  to  be  found,  make  an  effort  to  reach 
the  whaling  ground^  in  Baflin's  Uay,  and  thus  return,  if  it  might  he,  to 
their  native  land.  It  was  a  great  and  arduous  undertaking,  but  not  quite 
ati  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  extricate  the  Victory  had  been.  It  was  a 
chance  for  life  and  libertVi  and  was  worth  striving  for. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1 832,  they  entered  on  the  ta^k.  Having  collected 
the  necessary  supplies,  they  set  out  to  remove  them  over  the  ice.  **  The 
loads  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  at  once,  made  it  necessary  to  go 
backwartl  and  forward  twice,  and  even  oftcncr,  the  same  day.  They 
had  to  encounter  dreauful  tempests  of  snow  and  drift,  and  to  make  sev- 
eral circuits  in  order  to  avoid  impassable  barriers.  The  result  was  that 
by  the  12th  of  May  they  had  traveled  329  miles  to  gain  thirty  in  a 
direct  line."  This  preliminary  work  having  been  laboriously  executed, 
they  returned  to  the  ship,  and  on  the  29lh  of  May  took  their  final  leave 
of  her.  The  colors  of  the  Victory  were  formally  hoisted  and  nailed  to 
the  mast;  the  officers  and  men  left  her,  and  last  of  alt,  the  commander 
bade  her  adieu.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  the  tirsl  vessel  that  I  had  ever  been 
obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-six  during  a  period  of 
forty-two  years.  Il  was  like  ihe  last  parting  with  an  old  friend,  and  1 
did  not  pass  the  point  where  she  ceased  to  be  visible  without  stopping  to 
take  a  sketch  of  this  melancholy  desert,  rendered  more  melancholy  by 
the  solitary,  abandoned,  helpless  home  of  our  past  years,  fixed  in  immov- 
able ice  till  time  should  perform  on  her  his  usual  work." 

On  the  9th  of  June  James  Ross,  with  two  companions  and  provisions 
for  two  weeks,  struck  ahead  of  the  main  boiiy  to  ascerUun  how  matters 
then  stood  at  Fui-y  Beach.  Fortunately,  though  some  of  the  boats  had 
been  washed  away  since  1829,  there  were  still  enough  left  for  their  pur- 


pose,  and  the  provisions  had  rcniaincd  uninjured.  Rejoining  the  main 
body  on  the  s^ih  they  hastened  forward  and  reached  their  immediate 
goal  on  the  i&t  of  July.  They  erected  a  large  iciit  which  they  named 
Somerset  House,  and  l>cgan  to  put  the  boats  in  readinc&s. 

On  the  i&t  of  August  they  look  to  the  boats,  a  considerable  expanse 
of  open  water  being  available  for  their  northern  progrc^s.  They,  how- 
evcr»  as  was  expected,  encountered  many  obstacles  from  the  ice,  but 
tlowty  and  cautiously  they  threadcil  ihc-ir  way  itmidst  the  dangerous  floes 
mnd  packs,  reaching  the  northern  entrance  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet  by 
the  doBC  of  the  month.  Arrived  there,  further  progress  was  barred  by 
the  iropcuclrahle  masses  uf  ice  which  encumbered  its  entrance  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Barrow's  Strait.  They  were  obliged  to  haul  their 
boatx  juhorc  and  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  The  tents  were 
pitched,  and  BarrowV  Strait  was  scrutinized  day  by  day,  but  it  refused 
to  yidd  them  an  opening.  After  watching  nearly  three  weeks  for  the 
chance  that  it  seemed  would  never  come,  with  their  provisions  running 
loW|  and  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face  should  they  remain,  it  was 
decided  to  turn  their  backs  once  more  on  England,  and  go  hack  lo 
Fury  Reach,  where  at  least  an  abundance  of  provisions  for  their  small 
pafty  cuuld  i^till  be  found.  Tliey  reached  Batty  Bay,  about  half  way 
on  the  return  voyage,  in  ihc  boats,  when  their  further  progress  by 
water  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  An  overland  trip  to  Somerset  Houm.*  was 
m  repetition  of  the  labors  of  the  spring,  but  it  was  safely  accomplished 
in  twelve  days  and  on  the  yth  of  October  they  were  again  housed  in 
the  npadous  lent  on  Fury  Beach. 

To  make  this  refuge  tcnantahlc  during  the  approaching  winter, 
they  built  a  wall  of  snow  four  feet  thick  all  around,  and  placed  a  hoard 
roof  overhead  to  receive  a  deep  covering  of  the  same.  Stoves  were 
found  among  the  abumlant  stores  of  the  Fury,  and  by  their  help  this 
exivmporized  habitation  was  made  fairlv  cnmloiiablc.  They  got  along 
very  well  unid  the  increasing  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  ititcnsc 
ooU  confined  therm  indoors,  when  scurvy  began  lo  appear.  On  Feb. 
16,  1S33,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  died,  and  two  others  soon  fol- 
lowcil.     "  Their  situation  was  becoming  truly  awful,  since,  if  tlicy  were 
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not  liberated  the  eiiiiuin^  summer,  little  prospect  appeared  of  their  sur- 
viving another  year.  It  was  necessary'  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  allow- 
ancc  of  preserved  meats;  bread  was  somewhat  dcficieut,  and  tlic  stock  of 
wiiic  aiid  spirits  was  entirely  exhausted.  However^  as  they  caught  a  few 
foxes,  which  were  considered  a  delicacy,  and  there  was  plenty  of  flour, 
sugar,  soups  and  vegetable*,  a  diet  could  he  easily  arranged  sufficient  (o 
support  the  party."  While  the  ice  remained  firm,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  remove  such  provisions  as  they  were  not  likely  to  ncctl  to  Batty 
Bay,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  summer  expedition  to  the  nortli.  The 
distance  was  but  thirty-two  miles,  yet  it  took  a  month  with  the  reduced 
force  to  make  the  transfer,  most  of  them  going  over  the  ground  eight 
times. 

They  left  Somerset  House  once  more  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  on  the 
13th  were  encamped  at  Batty  Bay,  only  to  repeat  the  tedious  operation 
of  watching  for  the  opening  of  the  waters,  as  on  the  previous  year  at 
Barrow's  Strait.  Thirty-three  days*  patient  scrutiny  was  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  a  lane  into  which  they  could  venture  with  some  hope  of 
reaching  the  head  of  the  inlet.  On  the  15th  of  August  they  took  to  the 
boats,  and  with  patient  skill  and  energy,  though  the  sea  was  for  the  most 
part  encumberc'l  with  ice,  thcv  reached  Barrow's  Str-iit  two  days  later. 
Here  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited  them  j  for  where  the  year  before  the 
most  tortuous  egress  was  found  impracticable,  this  year,  though  only  two 
weeks  earlier  in  the  season,  an  open  sea  greeted  them  on  every  side. 
Pushing  east  they  approached  Cajx*  York,  and  a  week  later  reached  a 
safe  harbor  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Navy  Uoai-d  Inlet 

On  the  morning  of  ihu  26th,  at  4  o'clock — none  too  early  for  such 
joyful  news — they  were  awakened  from  their  heavy  and  almost  hopeless 
slumbers  to  learn  that  a  ship  was  in  sigiit.  Quick  as  men  escaping  from 
imminent  peril,  they  jumped  to  their  oars,  but  the  vessel  disappeared  in 
the  haze  before  they  could  reach  her,  or  attract  the  altenUon  "f  those  00 
board.     And  now  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  fast  suWi**i5  "*^*^  despair. 


when  II  few  hours  later  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
lying  in  a  calm.  Hurriedly  and  energetically  rowir 
their  eyes  fixed  in  a   steady  gaze  on   the  glad   visi 
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wavering  between  hope  and  frar,  ihey  soon  reached  the  stAtely  ihip, 
which  proved  to  he  the  Tsabella  of  Hull,  now  a  whaler,  but  fifteen  years 
before-,  the  ship  in  which  Ross  made  his  first  Arctic  voyage.  Her  captain 
and  crew  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  that  their  gue&ts  were  what 
they  represented  them$clves>  to  be — Capt.  Ross  and  his  party  of  Arctic 
explorers — for  had  thej*  not  been  reported  dead  two  years  before?  It 
was  a  queer  story,  and  one  with  which  it  was  useless  to  try  to  deceive 
the  hone<t  whalers. 

English,  they  were,  of  course;  any  one  could  see  that,  despite  their 
woc-begonc  and  weather-beaten  appearance,  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
Isabella  should  be  gladly  extended  to  them;  but  Capt  Ross  and  his 
party  were  dcid  and  gone,  aLis!  never  more  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh,  on 
water  or  on  land!  With  such  demonstration  as  it  was  in  their  jwwcr  to 
give,  the  ncw*comcrs  soon  dispelled  the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  their 
(^ountrymen,  and  as  soon  a$  it  became  clear  to  them  that  they  were 
indeed  the -s;imc  who  had  been  moumctl  for  in  England  as  dead,  the 
rigging  wa*  quickly  manned  to  do  them  honor,  and  with  ihicc  hearty 
cheers  Ross  and  his  party  were  formally  welcomed  on  hoard  the  Isabella. 
^  Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  our  names  and  characters," 
says  Ross,  ^  we  should  not  the  less  have  claimed  from  charity  the  atten- 
tions that  we  received;  for  never  were  seen  a  more  miserable  set  of 
wretches.  Unshaven  since  I  know  not  when,  dirty,  dressed  in  the  rags 
of  wild  beasts,  and  starved  to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and  grim  looks, 
-when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  well-dressed  and  well-fed  men  around 
us,  matle  us  all  feel — I  believe  for  the  first  time — what  we  really  were,  as 
well  as  what  we  seemed  to  others.  Rut  the  ludicrous  soon  took  the  place 
of  all  other  feelings;  in  such  a  crowd  and  such  confusion,  all  serious 
thought  was  impossible,  while  the  new  buoyancy  of  our  spirits  made  us 
abundantly  willing  to  be  amused  by  the  scene  which  now  opened.  Every 
man  was  hungry,  and  was  to  be  fed ;  all  were  ragged,  and  were  to  be 
clothctl;  there  was  not  one  to  whom  washing  was  not  indispensable, norone 
whom  hisbcarddid  not  deprive  of  all  human  semblance.  All — everything, 
too,  was  to  be  done  at  once;  it  was  washing, dressing, shaving, eating,  all 
Intermingled.     It  was  all  the  materials  of  each  jumbled  together,  while 
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in  the  midst  of  all  there  were  Jntcrminufalc  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered  on  both  sides;  the  adventurer  of  the  Victory,  our  own  escapes, 
the  politics  of  England,  and  the  newt  wtiich  was  now  four  yeare  old. 
But  all  subsided  into  peace  at  last.  The  sick  were  accommodated,  the 
seamen  disposed  of,  and  all  was  done  for  us  which  care  and  kindness 
could  perform.  Night  at  length  brought  quiet  and  serious  thought,  .ind 
I  trust  there  was  not  a  man  among^  us  who  did  not  then  express  where 
it  was  due,  hi<i  gratitude  for  that  interposition  which  had  raised  us  all 
from  a  despair  which  none  could  now  forget,  and  had  brought  us  from 
the  borders  of  a  most  distant  grave,  to  life,  and  friends,  and  civilization. 
Long  accustomed,  however,  lo  a  cold  bed  on  ihe  hard  snow,  or  the  bare 
rocks,  few  could  sleep  amid  the  comforts  of  our  new  accommodations. 
I  was  myself  compelled  to  leave  the  bed  which  had  been  kindly  assigned 
me,  apri  take  my  abode  in  a  chair  for  the  night;  nor  did  it  fare  much 
better  with  the  rest.  It  was  for  time  to  reconcile  us  to  this  sudden  change, 
to  break  through  what  had  become  habit,  and  to  inure  us  once  more  to 
the  usages  of  our  former  days." 

The  Isabella  prosecuted  her  fishing  for  five  weeks  longer,  and  did 
not  set  out  on  her  return  until  the  30th  of  September.  They  made  the 
Orkneys  on  the  12th,  .and  Hull  on  the  iSth  of  October,  where  llic  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  bestowed  on  Capl.  Ross,  and  he  and  bis  men  were 
enteitained  at  the  public  expense.  On  the  19th  he  set  out  for  London  to 
report  to  the  admiralty,  and  was  soon  presented  to  the  king  at  Windsor. 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  followed  tlic  example  of  Hull  in  bestow- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  respective  cities  on  CapL  Ross.  The  officers  and 
men  received  the  customary  double  pay  allowed  to  Arctic  explorers,  up 
to  the  dale  of  abandoning  the  ship^  and  the  regular  pay  thereafter.  By 
a  vote  of  parliament  in  1834,  Cnpt.  Ross  receivetl  a  grant  of  $25,cxx>, 
and  was  ralsc<i  by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of  a  Knight  Companion  of  the 
IJalh,  Ot!irr  hnnnn  fnllnu-cd  from  various  quarters,  foreign  and  domes- 
n  I  "Residence  in  Arctic   Regions,"  etc., — an 

.1  In  1851   he  was  created  n  rear-admiral, 

'   -    xas  raised  from    the  rank  of  com- 
i'>M  :il\er  engaged  in  the  magnelic 
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BACK  S    AnCTIC    JOURNEV — LEAVES    LIVERPOOI.^FORT    RESOLUTION — 

GHEAT     FISH     RIVER  —  AN     ARCTIC     RESIDENCE  —  AKAITCMO A 

SLEOGR-;OUKN£V  —  PASSING        RAPIDS  CAPE       RICHARDSON  — 

VOYAOE    IN    THE    TERROR TUB    TERROR    NIPPED    IN    THE    ICE  — 

IHFllISONKU A    HASQUCKAUE INCREASE    OF    LEAKAGE FREE 

AGAIN. 

"When  Ross  had  been  gone  three  yenrs  on  his  second  voyage  -without 
any  tidings  reaching  England,  his  countrymen  became  sohcituus  about 
hifi  fate.  Dr-  E^iclmrdsoii  first  called  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
volunteered  his  services.  As  the  expedition  nf  Ross  was  not  under  gov- 
ernment nuspices,  .1  sufficient  justification  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred 
would  be  found  in  the  proposed  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  unexplored 
co-ist  of  North  America.  His  project  was  to  strike  «ut  from  nudson*s 
Bay  hy  the  northwestern  route  to  Coronation  Gulf,  where  he  was  to 
commence  his  search  for  the  missing  ship,  proceeding  in  un  easterly  di- 
rection to  Melville  Peninsula,  ihus  completing  the  survey  from  the  Re- 
tuni  Reef  of  Fninkiin,  to  the  Fury  .tnd  Hecla  Strait,  of  Parry.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the  authorities,  hut  no  action  was 
taken,  the  ministry  of  that  period  being  too  much  pre-occupied  with  the 
intense  political  activities  which  then  prevailed  in  England. 

In  November,  183,2,  a  public  meeting  was  called  at  London,  to  set 
on  foot  11  popular  subscription  to  fit  out  n  private  expwliliou  for  the  re- 
lief of  Ross.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  thus  raised,  to  which  the 
govcnimciit,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Goderich— aAerwanI  Earl  ol 
Ripon,  at  the  time  colonial  Secretary  of  State — added  ten  thoustind. 
Capt.  Back,  who,  it  will  be  rememberetl,  h.id  already  made  two  over- 
land journeys  to  the  coast  of  North  America  in  company  with  Franklin 

and    Richardson,  offered   his    services,  which   were   promptly  accepted. 
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He  at  once  set  about  his  preparations,  and  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
hU  planSf  he  wa*  formally  commissioned  hy  the  Hudson's  1  Jay  Company, 
and  received  iustructiuiis  A'oni  ihc  colonial  office.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Richard  King  as  naturalist,  and  tiiree  men  who  had  been  with  him  and 
Franklin  in  1825,  Back  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  i7lhof  Feb- 
ro*T.  *S33,  arriving  in  safety  by  one  of  the  regular  packet  ships  after  a 
rtormy  voyage  of  thirty-five  days.  Proceeding  to  Montreal,  he  wjis 
joined  by  four  volunteers  from  the  royal  artillery,  and  engaged  some 
French  Canadians  as  boatmen  and  porters.  They  set  out  in  two  canoes 
oa  the  35th  of  April,  and  lost  two  men  by  desertion  on  the  Ottawa 
River.  Reaching  Norway  House,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  Back  made  his  final  prepara- 
tiuoa,  and  set  out  from  that  point  on  the  zSth  of  June,  to  continue  the 
overland  trip  to  the  northwest.  At  Pine  Portage  he  was  joined  by  an 
employe  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  deputed  by  Gov.  Simpson  for 
that  pur|x>sc.  His  name  was  A.  R.  McLeod,  anif  he  had  just  returned 
from  the  MacKenzie  River  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  three  children  and  a  servant,  all  of  whom  were 
DOW  joined  to  Back\  party.  They  arrived  at  Ft.  Chipcwyan,  on  tlie 
western  end  of  Lake  Athabasca,  the  20th  of  July ;  and  at  Ft.  Resolution, 
on  (ireat  Slave  Lake,  the  Sth  of  August.  Back  thus  describes  his  imme- 
diate surroundings  in  cimp  at  Fl.  Resolution: 

**At  my  feet  was  a  rolled  bundle  in  oil-cloth,  containing  some  three 
blankets,  called  a  bed;  near  it  a  |Mecc  oi  dried  hufialo,  fancifully  or- 
namented with  long  bbick  hairs,  which  no  art,  alas!  can  prevent  from 
insinuating  themselves  between  the  teeth,  as  you  laboriously  masticate 
the  tough,  hard  tte^h;  then  a  tolerably  clean  napkin,  spread  hy  way  of 
tablecloth,  on  a  re<l  piece  of  canvas,  and  supporting  a  teapot,  some  bis- 
cuits,  and  a  salt-cellar;  near  this  a  tin  plate;  close  by  a  square  kind  of 
box  or  safe  of  the  same  material,  rich  with  a  pale,  greasy  hair,  the  prod- 
Dce  of  tiK  colony  at  Red  River;  and  the  last,  the  far  renowned  pemnti- 
can,  unqucstioiuibly  the  best  food  of  the  country  for  such  expeditions  as 
oarx.  Behind  roe  were  two  boxes  containing  astronomical  mstninitnta, 
umJ  a  sextant  King  on  the  ground,  while  the  diScrent  comers  of  the  lent 
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were  occupied  by  a  washing  apparatus,  a  gun,  an  Indian  shot-pouch, 
bags,  basin»,  and  an  unhappy  looking  japanned  pul,  wIio.sc  melancholy 
bumps  and  hollows  seemed  to  reproach  me  for  many  a  bruise  endured 
upon  the  rocks  and  portages  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Nor  were  my  crew  less  motley  than  the  furnitxirc  of  the  tent.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  Englishman,  a  man  from  Stornaway,  two  Canadians,  two 
mctifs  or  half-breeds,  and  three  Iroquois  Indians.  Babel  could  not  have 
produced  a  wuntc  confuuion  of  inhnrmoiiioutt  imunds  than  was  the  con- 
versation they  kept  up." 

Here  Back  separated  from  McLeod  and  his  family,  five  of  his  men 
being  detailed  to  accompany  them,  while  with  the  other  four  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  noilhcast  in  search  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Thlew-ec- 
Choh,  or  Great  Fish  River  ai  the  North.  On  Aug.  19  they  began  the 
ascent  of  the  scries  of  rupids  and  waterfalls  which  form  the  Hoar  Frost 
River;  and  on  the  27th — after  eight  days  of  weary  struggle  with  forests, 
swamps,  portages,  streams,  lakelets  rapids,  and  cascades — Back,  from 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  saw  to  the  northeast  the  wide  expanse  of  water  now 
known  as  Aylmer  Lake.  Sending  forward  three  men  with  a  canoe  to 
explore  the  connecting  river,  Back  proceeded  to  search  the  vicinity  of 
the  camp,  and  discovered  the  source  of  the  great  river  he  sought,  tn 
Sand  Hill,  now  Sussex  Lake.  The  men  returned  on  the  29lh,  having 
reached  Aylmer  Lake  on  the  second  day  out;  and  Back  celebrate«.i  his 
discovery  with  them.  "  For  this  occasion,^'  he  says,  "  I  had  reserved  a 
little  grog,  and  need  hardly  say  with  what  cheerfulness  it  was  shuretl 
among  the  crew,  whose  welcome  tidings  had  verifieil  llic  notion  of  Dr 
Richarditon  and  myself,  and  thus  placed  hcyoml  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  Thlcw-ce-Choh,  or  Great  Fish  River." 

Attempting  to  push  on  to  the  river  proper  on  the  30th,  they  found 
the  rapids  of  Musk-ox  Lake  inipraclicablc  with  their  present  equipment, 
and  concludal  to  return  to  Great  Slave  Lake  for  ihc  winter.  Thcv 
the  lakes  (Jlinton-Cotden  and  ArhUery  on  the  return  trip,  and 
"inoe,  set  out  across  the  rugged  and  broken  country 
rzvous.  Climbing  over  precipices  and  picking 
ind  ravines  cncumlH-'rcd  with  masses  of  gran- 
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ile,  they  reached  the  extreme  iiorthcjLst  comer  of  Great  Slave  Lake 
before  the  middle  of  Septeinlx,T.  Here  they  found  McLcwl  and  his 
party  returned;  and  the  framework  of  u  comfuriahle  residence  set  up  by 
ihctn.  With  the  increased  help,  it  progressed  rapidly;  and  here^on  the 
16th,  they  were  joined  hy  Dr.  King,  with  two  bateaux  laden  with  sup- 
pUc&.  On  the  5th  tif  November  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  they  gladly  exchanged  their  tent*  for  its  welcome  hhelter.  It  was 
fiAy  feci  lung  by  thirty  wide,  and  waH  divided  into  four  rooms,  besides  a 
central  hall,  where  they  received  their  Indian  visitors.  To  it  was  attached 
a  more  rudely  constructed  kitchen.  It  proved  a  very  severe  winter,  Ihc 
thermometer  descending  lo  70*  below  zero,  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  f4arving  Indians,  whom  they  were  but  little  able  to  a&sist  from  their 
limited  »tore^  Hunting,  titeir  only  resource,  failed  them,  and  they 
haunted  the  camp  of  the  whites  Tor  the  occasional  relief  that  could  be 
spared  them.  "  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bonv  arm,"  says  Bnck, 
*•  pteucd  them  at  every  turn,  withered  their  energies,  and  strewed  them 
coki  and  lifeless  on  the  bosom  of  the  snow.  Often  did  I  stuirc  my 
own  plate  with  the  children,  whose  helpless  state  and  piteous  cries  were 
peculiarly  distressing;  compassion  for  the  full  grown  may  or  may  not  Iw 
felt,  but  that  heart  must  be  cased  in  steel  which  is  insensible  to  the  cry 
of  a  child  for  food." 

Akailcho,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  region  near  Artillery  Lake,  now 
opportunely  made  his  appearance  at  Fort  Reliance,  the  abode  of  Back 
tmtl  his  party,  with  supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  which  enabled  them 
^vo  some  aid  to  thr  starving  Indians.  They  hIso  reduced  their 
rn  allowance,  the  officer?,  contenting  themselves  with  half  a  pound  of 
pcmmtcan  per  day.  The  cold  grew  more  intense,  and  the  hunters  coulil 
sly  handle  their  weapons.  It  was  found  necessary  to  wrap  the 
iggers  in  leather  thongs,  the  pains  arising  from  the  touch  of  cold  H.tuel 
rerc  *o  excruciating.  **  Such,  indccti,  wax  the  abstraction  of  heat,**  says 
lla£k,**that  with  eight  large  logs  of  dry  wood  on  the  fire,  I  could  not 
get  the  thermometer  higher  than  u"*  below  zero.  Ink  and  paint  frose. 
The  ftcxtani  boxes  and  cases  of  seasonctl  wood,  principally  fir,  all  split. 
The  skin  of  the  liands  became  drj-,  cracked,  and  opened  into   unsightly 
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j;a»hes,  which  we  were  obliged  to  anoint  with  grease.     On  one  occasTnn, 
iifttT  washing  my  face  within  three  feet  of  the  fire,  mv  hair  was  actually        i 
dotted  with  ice  heforc  I    hatl   time   to  dry  it."     The   whites   were   now  ^i 
themselves  in  danger  of  iicrlshing,  their  hunters  being  unable  to  repIei^^H 
ish  Lheir  fast-dwindling   stores;  but  Akaitcho»  with  his  more   hnrdy  and 
experienced   Indians,  succeeded  in  procuring  conftiderablc  game,  which 
he  freely  shared  with  the  strangers.     "The  great  chief  trusts  in  us,"  he 
said,  "and  it  is  better  that  ten  Indians  should  perish,  than  that  one  white, 
man  shoidd  perish  through  our  negligence  and  breach  ot  faith." 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1834,  McLcod   removed  his  family  neai 
tu  the  Indian  hunting  ;^rounds  in  the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  supply* 
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their  want&.  Six  of  the  natives  near  his  new  camp  died  of  starvation, 
and  his  party  were  for  a  time  in  some  d;mger  of  meeting  the  same  fate. 
On  the  J5lh  of  April  a  me^enger  arrived  at  Fort  Reliance,  to  inform 
Back  of  the  ftrrival  in  Knglnnd,  of  Capt.  Ross  and  the  survivors  of  his  ^ 
party.  "In  the  fullness  of  our  hearts  we  assembled  together,"  <^yfl| 
Back,  "and  humbly  offered  up  our  thanks  to  that  merciful  Providence, 
who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  hath  said:  'Mine  own  will 
I  bring  again,  as  I  did  sometime  from  the  deeps  of  the  sea.**  The 
thoughts  of  so  wonderful  0.  preservation  overpowered  for  a  lime  the  com4 
mon  occurrences  of  life.  We  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast,  but  our  a{ 
petite  wus  gone,  and  the  day  was  passed  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitemcnt.1 
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Back,  however,  iIkI  not  relax  in  his  preparations  for  explorinjj  the 
Grant  Fifih  River,  to  which  he  could  devote  himself  with  the  k-ss  dis- 
traction, now  that  he  was  rclicvul  fmni  all  apprehension  .ibout  Ross. 
Having  sent  McLeotl  and  his  party  ahend  to  hunt,  with  instructions  to 
make  deposits  of  provisions  at  proper  intervals,  and  having  buried 
at  Fort  Reliance  such  stores  as  they  desired  to  take  along.  Back  set 
out  on  the  jlh  of  June,  accompanied  by  Dr.  King,  four  attendants,  and 
an  Indian  ^lide.  At  Artillery  Lake  he  found  the  bo.it  builders  he  had 
di!(patchc<l  in  advance,  and  the  boats  they  had  constructed.  Taking'  the 
best  of  these,  be  fitted  it  with  runners  after  the  manner  of  Parry's  boats  • 
in  tSay.  They  took  a  fresh  start  on  the  14th,  with  six  dogs  attached  to 
the  l>oat*slcdge,  liut  encountering  severe  snowstorms  and  strong  winds, 
their  progress  was  slow.  On  the  J3d  they  found  one  of  McLeod's  de- 
posits containing  a  supply  of  deer  and  musk-ox  flesh,  and  two  days  later, 
I  second — in  all,  clc^•en  animals.  To  overcome  the  squcamishncss  of  the 
men.  Back  ordered  that  his  own  rations  and  those  of  the  officers,  should 
comprise  a  due  share  of  the  objectionable  musk-ox  flesh,  and  impressed 
upon  tliem  the  necessity  of  combating  their  prejudices,  and  using  with 
Ihankfuhicss  each  food  as  the  country  supplied. 

Reaching  Sand  Hill  Lake  on  the  27th,  ihey  found  McLcod's  party 
encamped  there;  and  the  next  du}',  after  a  short  portnge  of  only  a  quar- 
ter i>f  a  mile,  the  boat  was  launched  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Great 
Fi»h  River.  They  soon  reached  Back's  limit  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
hai'ing  succeaafully  accumplishctl  the  long  portage  of  four  miles  beyond. 
Back  made  his  fiiuil  dispositions  before  proceeding  to  descend  the  river. 
He  directed  McLcod  with  ten  men  and  fourteen  dogs  to  return  to  Fnrt 
Resniutifm  to  take  charge  oi  the  supplies  to  be  forwarded  to  that  point 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comp.-iny ;  to  select  a  permanent  fishing  station, 
ami  erect  a  suitable  building;  and  to  return  by  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  Great  Fish  River  to  afford  such  assistance  as  might  be  required  by 
the  exploring  party  on  its  return  from  the  north.  The  carpenters,  with 
an  Iroquois  guide,  were  sent  a  day  or  two  later  to  join  McLeod;  and  on 
the  Stb  of  July  Back,  accompanierl  by  ten  persons,  took  his  departure  in 
the  boat,  with  3^60  pounds  of  provisions  for  the  round  Irip. 
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Now  began  a  series  of  remarkable  fears  of  dexterity  and  coiiragc. 
Rapid  after  rapid  had  to  be  passed,  always  with  elements  of  tUngcr,  and 
often  bristling  with  chances  of  disa'ilcr.  For  iibout  a  hundred  niilcN  tlicy 
had  the  exciting  alternations  of  cascades  and  rapids  in  quick  succession. 
In  many  of  these  a  sllg'hr  miscalculation,  or  what  in  otiier  circumstances 
would  be  a  trifling  negligence,  wnuUI  have  proved  fatal;  but  the  skill 
and  quick  dexterity  of  the  men  was  never  at  fault,  and  the  boat  was 
safely  guided  through  the  most  precipitous  rapids.  Sometimes  it  was 
necessary  to  unload  her,  and  carry  the  provisions  ahead  to  be  aj^ain  put 
•  aboard  as  soon  as  the  plunge  was  successfuiiy  made.  At  one  time,  where 
the  river  trends  to  the  south,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  comluct  them  to 
Chesterfield  Inlet  and  Hudson's  Bay,  but  soon  it  again  turned  tf>  the 
north,  and  there  remained  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Great  Fish  Rl\cr. 
After  a  lime  they  reached  the  wide  expansions  which  Back  successively 
named  Likes  Pclly,  Garry,  Macdongall  and  Franklin.  On  the  iSth  of 
July  they  fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  tliirty-five  Esquimaux,  who  proved  of 
gix-at  service  to  them  in  niukinjc  the  last  long  portage,  worn  out  as  they 
were  by  thiHr  previous  labors.  Back  descried  in  the  distance  the  head- 
land at  the  mouth,  which  he  named  Victoria,  and  concluded  that  he  had 
at  length  i-eached  the  estuary    of  the  rivei. 

"This,  then,"  says  he,  "may  be  considered  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Thlcw-ce-Choh,  which,  after  a  violent  and  tortuous  course  of  530  geo- 
graphical miles,  runuing  through  an  iron-ribbed  country,  without  a  single 
tree  on  the  whole  line  of  its  banks,  expanding  into  five  large  lakes,  with 
clear  horizon,  most  embarrassing  to  the  navigator,  and  broken  into  falls, 
cascades  and  rapids,  to  the  number  of  eighty-three  in  the  whole,  |x>tirs  its 
water  into  the  I'olar  Sen,  in  latitude  67"  1 1 '  N,,  and  longitude  94"  30! 
W.,  that  is  to  say,  about  thirty-seven  miles  more  south  than  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  nineteen  miles  more  south  than  Back's  River  (of 
Fr.iiikliii),  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Unthurst's  Inlet,"  which  opens 
south  from  Coronation  Gulf.  Pushing  forward  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  estuary  with  great  difliculty,  without  fire,  and  almast  without 
water,  in  cold,  foggy  weather,  tramping  through  slush  and  snow,  they 
reached,  in  ten  days.  63"^  13'  37'  by  94"  5S'  i',  which  Back  concluded 
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make  the  limit  of  his  exploration.  Across  the  estuary  to  the  north- 
west  he  saw  a  hcudlanil  at  68"  ^6'  by  96^  20',  he  named  Cape  Richnrd- 
•OD,  having  bcftire  named  Capes  Beaufort  and  Hay  on  the  eastern  side. 
Returning,  five  weeks  were  con&umcd  in  lucending  the  river  lo 
Sand  Milt  Kake»  where  thej*  nrrivctl  Sept.  16,  and  foum)  McLcod  await- 
tDff  them  with  much  nee<lcd  supplies,  as  many  of  their  provision  Jupots 
hod  been  rifled  by  the  wolves.  On  the  Z4th  they  fell  in  with  some  In- 
dUns,  and  soon  after  abandoned  their  boat  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  iHcent,  taking  their  proviuons  on  their  backs,  about  xcventy*five 
pounds  to  each.  On  the  37th  they  rcache<I  their  old  quarters  at  Ft.  Re- 
Uanoc,  **  truly  grateful  for  the  manifold  mercies  tJicy  had  cxpcricncol  in 
the  courM;  of  their  long  and  ]x^rilou»  journey,"  after  an  absence  of  112 
days  on  the  part  of  Back  and  his  immcftiate  attendants.  All  but  six  were 
sent  vrith  McLeod  to  the  fishing  station  he  had  selected,  and  I'urry's 
Mnall  party  settled  for  the  winter,  the  monotony  of  which  was  relieved 
by  hunting  and  occasional  viaith  from  Akaltcho  and  other  Indians. 

On  the  2 1st  of  March,  1835,  leaving  Dr.  King  with  instructions  to 
proceed  to  York  Factory,  ou  Hudsim  Bay,  when  the  i^eason  opened, 
there  to  take  ship  for  England  with  his  cocnpanions,  Back  set  out  to  re- 
trace the  overland  route  to  Canada,  He  viaited  McLeo«l  and  party  at 
the  fishery,  and  arrlveti  at  Norway  House,  on  Lake  Winnijieg,  on  the 
14th.  Here  his  accounts  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  ad- 
JQsted,  and  he  pushed  forward  through  Canada  to  New  York,  whence 
be  Mailed  to  England,  arri\*in^  Jl  Liverpool  on  the  Sth  of  September, 
1835.  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  seven  months,  less  nine  days.  A 
montli  later  Dr.  King  and  the  others  of  the  party  arrived  in  England  by 
one  of  the  Hudsuii*s  Bay  Conip;iny*s  ships.  Back  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  ihc  Royal  Gcogrnphtcal  Society,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  the  navy.  The  river  he  Jiscovertil  was  afterward  calletl 
by  hit  name,  without^  however,  entirely  losing  its  older  designation. 

BACK'S  VOYAGE  IN  THE  TERROR. 

.\t  the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Capt.  Back 
undertook  a  voyage  of  exploration,  or  survey,  mainly  to  supply  some 
88 
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missitijj  links  in  the  chain  of  former  discoveries  in  Nortli  America.  He 
was  to  make  for  Wager  River  or  Repulse  H«y,  as  might  be  fouml  most 
practicable;  and  thence  to  Hispntch  exploring  parties  to  reach  Franklin** 
Point  Tumagain  to  the  northwest,  and  Parry*s  Fury  and  Hccla  Strait 
to  the  north,  along  the  western  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 

The  Terror  was  made  ready  for  ^a  with  the  pro|jer  equipment  of 
men  and  supplies,  and  in  nine  months  after  his  return  3ack  set  sail  for 
the  northwest  on  the  14th  of  June,  1836.  About  the  ist  of  August  they 
encountered  the  ice  in  Davis*  Strait — Back  noticed  one  iceberg  "  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  which  was  not  less  than  300  feet  high  " — and  soon  be- 
came entangled  in  the  icf-floc.  Pushing  through  Hudson^s  Strait,  they 
readied  Salisbury  Island  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  made  ncrosa  the 
lower  portion  of  Fox's  Channel,  for  the  Frozen  Strait,  on  their  way  to 
Repulse  Bay.  On  the  5th  of  September  they  had  to  force  their  way 
into  open  water,  .ind  Back  thiw  tlescribcs  the  scene:  "  The  light-hearted 
fellows  pulled  [the  obstructing  masses  of  ice]  in  unison  to  a  cheerful 
song,  and  laughed  and  joked  with  the  unreflecting  merriment  of  schout- 
boys.  Every  now  and  then  some  luckless  wight  broke  through  the  ice, 
and  plunged  up  to  his  neck;  another,  endeavoring  to  remove  a  piece  of 
ice  by  pushing  against  a  larger  mass,  would  set  himself  adriA  with  it,  and 
every  such  adventure  was  followc<I  by  sliuuts  of  laughter  and  vocitcrous 
mirth." 

"  On  the  20th  of  September,  shortly  after  9  o'clock,'*  says  Back,  **  a 
floe  piece  split  in  two,  and  the  extreme  violence  of  the  pressure  curled 
and  crumpled  up  the  windward  Ice  in  an  awful  manner,  forcing  it  against 
the  beam  fully  eighteen  feet  high.  The  ship  cracked,  as  it  were,  in  agonv, 
and  strong  as  she  was,  must  have  been  crushed  had  not  some  of 
the  smaller  masses  been  forced  under  her  bottom,  and  so  diminished 
the  strain  by  actually  lifting  her  bow  nearly  two  feet  out  of  Ihe  water 
In  this  perilous  state  steps  were  taken  tu  have  everything  in  readiness 
for  hoisting  out  the  barge;  and,  without  creating  unnecessary  alarm,  the 
officers  and  men  were  callc<I  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  desired,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  be  active  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  at  the  respec- 
tive stations  then  notified  to  tliein.     It  was  a  serious  moment  for  nil,  as 
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the  pressure  still  continued,  nor  could  we  expect  much  if  any  »b.itcment 
nntil  the  wind  changed."  The  next  day,  after  being^  more  thiin  twenty- 
four  hours  in  imminent  peril  of  being  crushed  by  the  pressure,  "  Onu 
tnass  of  ponderous  dimensions  burst  from  its  imprisonment  below,"  and 
the  fit:iuiidi  Terrur,  "  after  several  astounding  thumps  under  water," 
re;inined  her  upright  position,  substantially  uninjured.  They  had  now 
been  a  munth  beset,  and  had  concluded  tu  cut  an  ice-dock  for  llic  ship, 
when  the  ice-continent  bc^an  to  brcnk  up  into  detached  masses  and  hum- 
mocks. For  several  days  the  ship  was  out  of  position,  with  her  stem 
seven  feet  and  a  half  too  high,  her  bow  correspondingly  low,  and 
her  deck  a  slippery  inclined  plane.  On  the  6r5l  of  Ociobcr  the  vessel 
righted,  with  a  snug  dock,  just  her  size,  reedy  made  by  the  icc*king. 
They  now  proceeded  to  surround  the  sliip  with  snow*walls  and  to  erect 
an  observatory  on  the  floe,  thus  extemporizing  winter  quarters. 

On  the  22il  a  masquerndc  party  was  held  on  board,  and  theatrical 
entertainments  followed,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  heterogeneous  crew. 
A  few  of  these  were  men-of-war's  men;  half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  had  seen 
service  in  Greenland  vessels;  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder^  seamen 
only  in  name,  had  served  in  the  coasting  colliers  of  England.  And  so 
the  winter  wore  away  with  the  Terror  "securely  locked  in  the  ice,  but 
with  no  guaranty  against  sudden  and  dangerous  surprises,  while  she 
helplessly  drifted — slowly  or  rapidly,  according  to  circumstances — hither 
and  thither,  under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  ti:e  movement  of  the 
surrounding  ice.  Christmas  came  ami  went;  the  first  of  January,  1837, 
followed;  January  gave  way  to  February,  and  there  was  yet  no  change. 
As  the  19th  of  that  month  passed  the  dividing  line  into  the  20ih,  a 
Lnew  danger  arose.  For  three  hours  after  midnight,  the  ice  alternately 
opened  and  shut,  threatening  to  crush  the  stoutly-built  Terror,  like  an 
cgg.sheJl.  At  4  o'clock  great  fiAsures  appeared,  and  the  ice  began  to 
move.  After  eight  it  grew  more  quiet,  and  at  nino  liack  summoned  ihe 
men  10  the  quarter-deck  to  give  them  such  exhortations  and  advice  as 
the  occasion  required.  He  reminded  ihem  that  as  British  seamen  they 
-'^Ucd  upon  to  conduct  themselves  with  coolness  and  fortitude,  and 
Usntiy  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Articles  of  War, 


every  one  ought  to  he  influencx-d  by  the  stilt  higher  nature  of  a  conscien- 
tiouH  desire  to  tin  hia  duty.  They  were  five  to  eight  miles  irum  the  north 
coast  of  Scnithiimpton  U1:iik1.  Exlru  clothing  wiv^  tieult  to  the  men;* 
tMla  of  bhinkcts^  bear-skins,  provisions  ami  fuel  were  pilc<l  on  deck,  to 
be  in  readineu  ut  a  moment's  notice.  At  noon  the  floe  began  to  drift  to 
the  north.  "  Though  1  had  seen,"  savs  Rack,  "  v.ist  bodies  of  ice  from 
SpitJtliergcn  to  150  '  west  Intigitmie,  under  vnrious  aspects,  some  !>cnuti- 
fuL,  and  all  more  or  less  awe- inspiring,  T  had  never  witnessed,   nor  even 

I  imagined,  anything  so  fearfully  niagniHccnt  as  the  moving  towers  and 
ramporttthat  now  frowned  on  every  side." 

For  three  hours  the  ship  remained    unmoldted,  except  by  the  usual 
prawure  of  the  ice ;  but  .*tt  5   o'clock   .in  extra   nip   WAf,  rcccive<l   by  the 

P  opening  and  shutting  of  the  Hoc  in  which  she  was  embedded,  and  an- 
other an  hour  later  Kccme«l  lo  make  cverj-  plank  groan  in  agony,  while 
^c  wn.»  liflcd  up  eighteen  inches.  A  similar  S(|uccxc  was  experienced 
at  >evcii  from  the  closing  of  a  narrow  lane  astern;  and  then  for  nine 
hours  there  was  quirt.  A  movement  of  the  ice  at  4  o'clock  released 
the  *hip,  and  she  rwle  once  more  in  the  water,  only  to  be  again  lifled,  an 
hour  later,  cighlcou  inches  as  before.  At  interval^  there  was  a  jerk 
fnnn  the  ice  undeme;ith,  and  a  squeak  from  the  ship's  timbers,  but  no 
important  change  till  the  15th  of  March.  Back  thus  records  what  then 
happened:  "While  we  were  gliding  quickly  along  the  land — which  I 
may  here  remark  hatl  become  more  broken  and  rocky,  though  without 
Bttnintng  an  altitude  of  more  than  perhaps  one  hundrcfl  to  two  hundrul 
feet — at  I  4.5  P.  M.,  without  the  least  wuniing,  a  heavy  rush  canie  upon 
the  ship,  and  with  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  larboard  quarter,  lx»re 
her  over  upon  the  heavy  mass  on  her  starboanl  quarter.  The  strain  was 
wvene  in  every  part,  though  from  the  forecastle  she  ap[>eared  to  be  mov- 
ing in  the  easiest  manner  toward  the  land  ice.  .Suddenlv,  however,  a 
loud  cnick  was  heard  below  the  mainmast,  as  if  the  keel  were  broken  or 
earned  away;  and  simultaneously  the  outer  stern-post  from  the  ten-foot 
mark  was  ^ptit  down  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  projected  to  the  lar- 
bcMiYl  *i*Ie  upwnrd  of  throe  feet.  The  ship  was  thrown  up  by  the  stem 
Id  the  »«vcn  and  a  half  feel  mark;  and  that  damage    had  been  done   was 
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soon   placed    1>cvoih1    doubt   hv    the    increase   nf  leakage,   which 
amounted  to  thrt-e  feel  jjer  hour." 

Kxtra  putnp^^  were  worked;  and  the  cutters  with  t«ro  whttle- 
boats  were  loaded  and  hauled  ofT  to  places  of  greater  security.  An 
cvcr-tncrcasing  rwih  began  about  8  oVIock;  and  at  101^5  it  came 
on  with  a  roar  toward  the  ship,  upturning  the  ice  in  front,  and  rolling 
layer  upon  layer  to  a  height  of  twciity-fivc  foot.  This  hufjc  ma96 
was  pushed  forward  until  it  reached  the  stern,  where  it  stopped^  hurling 
however,  a  considerable  fra^^nient  on  (he  larboard  quarter,  creating  a 
temporary  leakage  by  the  straining  of  the  stem.  Two  houm  later,  a 
similar  rush  with  a  like  con^^cqucnce  took  place,  with  the  additional  result 
of  lifting  the  ship's  stem,  and  breaking  up  their  "cherished  courtyurd,  its 
walls  and  arched  doors,  gallery,  and  well-trodden  |>aths,  which  were 
rent,  and  in  some  ports  ploughe<l  up  like  dust.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
another  surging  mass,  thirty  feet  high,  was  driven  towani  the  ^lar- 
board  quarter,  creating  also  a  temporary  leakage,  but  the  main  body 
falling  short  of  the  ship  as  before.  The  ship  cracked  and  ti-cmbled  and 
groaned  violently;  and  the  rushes  continued  at  intervals,  but  with  diniln- 
ishcil  force  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  16,  when  it  grew 
still.  They  were  only  three  miltrs  from  a  spit  of  land,  which  was  brist- 
ling with  shore  ice  surmounted  by  a  ridge  of  rolled>up  ice  pcrhajM  siKty 
feet  in  height,  and  which  they  namctl  Point  Terror. 

Now  another  season  of  comparative  repose  set  in,  lasting  almost 
three  months,  the  vessel  still  drifting  with  the  ice — several  hundred  miles 
fuim  first  to  last—  when,  on  the  i  ith  of  July,  while  the  men  were  occu- 
pied  with  the  labor  of  cutting  her  loose,  they  were  startled  by  various 
crackings  and  noises  underneath.  Soon  a  loud  nimbltng  was  heard,  ami  an 
instant  later  the  ship  at  length  Aoatcil  free  in  her  natural  clement,  having 
Hnally  burst  the  icy  bonds  which  held  her  tast  nine  months.  During 
four  of  these  she  was  hekl  out  of  the  water  in  an  ice-cmdlc,  or  Boating 
ice-dock;  and  f<»r  weeks  before  being  frozen  in,  she  was  so  closely  beset 
that  slie  may  l»c  said  to  have  l»cen  iuiprisonctl  for  almost  eleven  months 
•Wk  that  had  passcil  since  she  left  England.  They  had 
four  feet  of  the  stern-post  before  she  bro^c  loose,  and 
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Back's  land  journey  and  sea  voyage  left  the  breaks  in  the  coast  sur- 
vey of  North  America  unclosed,  and  the  task  of  completing  the  explora- 
tion was  intrusted  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  two  of  their  officers, 
Peter  Warren  Dcase  and  Thomas  Simpson.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Terror  \v;is  floating  helplessly  in  the  ice  of  Frozen  Strait  and  Fox's 
Channel,  Ihcsc  overland  explorers,  with  a  company  of  twelve  men,  were 
swtflly  desccniling  the  MacKcnzie,  and  in  July  and  August  of  that  year 
(1837)  they  surveyed  the  146  intervening  miles  between  Franklin's  Re- 
Iiini  Rct^f  and  the  spot  just  beyond  I'oint  Harrow,  whence  Elson  returned 
to  the  Blofisom  in  1S26,  as  staterl  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  ground 
was  found  frozen  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  the  spray  froze  on  the 
oars  and  rigging  <jf  the  boats.  Two  rivers,  the  Garry  and  the  ColvUle, 
were  discovered.  The  ice-floe  froni  the  north  closing  in  to  the  shore  ice, 
they  were  compellecl  to  abandon  their  lionts,  when  the  hardier  of  the 
leaders,  Simpson,  with  some  of  the  more  robust  of  the  men,  piL>^heil  for- 
ward on  foot,  carrying  their  provisions  on  tlieir  backs,  and  on  the  4lh  of 
August  rcachetl  the  goal  already  referred  to.  Thomas  Simpson  was 
well  adapted  to  the  arduous  undertaking,  having  once  performed  the  feat 
of  marching  in  mid-winter  from  York  Factory  on  Hndson's  Bay  to  Ft. 
Chipcwyan,  on  Lake  Athabnsca,a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles,  with  no 
protection  against  the  cold  but  a  cloth  cloak. 
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They  now  returned  Ici  Fort  Confidence  on  Great  Bear  Lake  to  spfnd 
the  winter,  with  itut ructions  to  devote  the  enduing  season  to  cxteiuling 
the  survey  fi-om  Franklin's  Point  Turnagain»  of  i $3.1,  in  ihc  eastward 
until  they  met  Back'*  parly  ex|>ected  in  that  region,  overland  from  their 
projectetl  qtiartcrs  at  the  head  o(  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River,  wiiich, 
aA  has  been  seen,  they  were  unable  to  reach.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1S3S, 
they  left  Fort  Con6dencc,  and  ;wcendcd  a  river  wtiich  empticti  into  (Jrcat 
Bear  Lake  from  the  north,  aiid  which  ihey  named  Deasc  River  in  honor 
of  one  of  ihc  leaders  of  the  expedition.  Making  thence  for  the  Copper- 
mine, they  descended  that  river  to  Coronation  Gulf,  which  they  reached 
on  the  iBt  of  July,  aAer  a  dangerous  passage  throagh  the  mpids.  The 
ahooting  through  Escape  Rapid  is  thus  described  by  Simjison:  "A 
glmice  al  the  overflowing  cliff  told  us  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  run  down  with  a  full  cargo.  In  an  instant  we  were  in  the  vortex; 
and  before  we  were  aware,  my  boat  was  borne  toward  an  isolated  rock, 
which  the  boiling  surge  almost  concealed.  To  clear  it  on  the  outside 
waf  no  longer  pos^ble;  our  only  cliance  of  safely  was  lo  run  between  it 
and  the  lofty  eastern  cliff.  The  word  was  passed,  and  every  brcalli  was 
hushed.  A  stream  which  dashed  down  upon  us  over  the  brow  of  the 
precipice,  more  than  :i  hundred  feet  in  height,  mingled  with  the  spray 
that  whirlwl  upward  from  the  rapid,  forming  a  terrific  shower-hath.  The 
pas<  was  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  error  of  a  single  foot  on  either 
skle  would  have  been  instant  destruction.  As,  guided  by  Sinclair's  con- 
summnte  skill,  the  boat  shot  safely  through  those  jaws  of  death,  an  in- 
voluntary cheer  arose.  Our  next  impulse  was  to  turn  round  to  view  the 
fate  of  our  comrade*,  behind.  They  h;ul  profited  by  the  i>eril  we  in- 
curretl,  and  kept  without  the  treacherous  rock  in  lime." 

Here  they  awaited  the  opening  of  the  ice  until  the  I7lh,  when  they 
prtxreedcd  east,  reaching  Cape  Barrow  on  the  39th.  Unable  to  cross 
Bathurst  Tnlct  because  of  the  ice-pack,  they  pushed  northeast  through 
Arctic  Sound,  doubling  Cape  Flinders — 68^^  15'  by  109'  i^' — in  Kent 
Peninsula,  on  the  9th  of  August.  Here,  tn  a  little  bay,  which  they 
named  Boat  Haven,  about  throe  miles  short  of  Point  Turnagain,  their 
further  progress  was  blocked  by  the  ice;  nnd  here  they  waited  in  vain 


for  an  opening  till  the  2ath,  when  Simp*ion,  with  sseven  men  ann  pro- 
visions for  ten  (lays,  set  out  on  fooL  They  arrived  at  Franklin's  **limit** 
the  lirst  (lay,  and  un  the  23d  they  reached  a  bold,  elevated  headland,  of 
which  Sim{)son  says:  *4  ascended  the  height,  from  whence  a  vast  and 
splendid  prosEx.'Ct  burst  suddenly  upon  tne.  The  sca»  as  if  transTornied 
by  enchantment,  rolled  its  fierce  waves  at  my  feet,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  vision  to  the  eastward,  island'^  of  various  shape  and  size  overspread  it* 
surface;  and  the  northern  land  terminated  to  the  eye  in  a  bold  and  lofty 
cape,  bearing  east- northeast,  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  while  the  con- 
tinental coast  trended  away  southeast.  I  stood,  in  fact,  on  a  remarkable 
headland,  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  an  ice-obstruct€sl  strait.  On  the  exten- 
^vc  land  to  the  northward  I  bestowed  the  name  of  our  most  gracious 
sovereign.  Queen  Victoria.  Its  eastern  visible  extremity  I  called  Cape 
Pelly^  in  compliment  to  the  governor  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Simpson  now  retraced  his  steps  to  Boat  Haven,  which  he  reached  on 
the  30th,  having  surveyed  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  coast-line  to 
the  east  of  Pojjit  Turnagain.  Preparations  were  rapidly  made  for  the 
return  to  Fort  Confidence,  and  they  began  the  ascent  of  the  Cupijcr- 
mine  River  on  the  3J  of  September.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
dal! River,  they  struck  out  across  the  country  to  the  west — leaving  the 
ho;its  until  they  should  need  them  in  the  spring — and  reached  their  win- 
ter quarters  on  the  i.j.th. 

Setting  out  in  June,  1S39,  for  their  third  expedition,  they  devoted  a 
week  to  exploring  Richardson's  River,  which  enters  Coronation  Gulf  in 
longitude  115"  56%and  arrivec]  at  the  gulf  toward  thcendofthe  month. 
To  their  great  surprise  and  delight  they  found  it  almost  free  of  ice,  and 
pushing  rapidly  cost,  they  doubled  Cape  Barrow  on  the  3d  of  July. 
Reaching  Cipc  Franklin,  Simpson^s  limit  of  the  previous  year,  a  month 
earlier  than  on  that  occasion,  they  doubled  Cape  Alexander,  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Dease's  Strait,  in  latitude  CS°  55'  and  longitude 
106^  45',  on  the  aSth.  They  now  coasted  the  large  hay  or  gulf  extend- 
ing tivc  or  six  hundred  miles  to  the  cast,  still  unnamed,  until  the  loth  of 
August,  when  they  entered  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  conti- 
nent from  King  William's    Land — now  proved  to  be  an  island — and 


which  has  bccii  named  in  honor  of  the  explorer,  Simpson**  Strait.  On 
the  I3lh  they  pa&snl  Richardson's  Point  and  Point  Ogle,  on  the  cstuury 
of  the  Great  Fish  River — B:ick's  limit  In  1S34.  On  the  i6th,  still  follow- 
inj;  the  Miutbcm  trend  of  the  cstuarv,  they  reached  Montreal  Island, 
where  Hack  had  left  n  deposit  of  provisions  The  pemmican  was 
found  unfit  for  use,  and  the  chocolate  aUn  for  the  most  part,  but  they 
raanagcti  to  scra|)c  up  enough  to  make  a  kettle  full,  and  picked  up  a  tin 
OBc  and  n  few  fish-hook*,  "of  which,"  says  Simpson,  '*Mr.  Deane  and  I 
took  poaseHton  as  mcmnrialx  of  our  luiving^  breakfasted  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  tent  of  uur  {gallant,  though  less  successful  pa*cursor,  had  stood 
that  very  day  five  years  before." 

Still  pushing  eastward,  they  reached  Alierdccn  Uland  four  days  later, 
and  ihcir  limit  on  the  J5th.  This  was  near  Cape  Herschel,  ami  was 
marked  by  the  usual  caim  and  deposit  of  documents.  From  a  monu- 
ment top  three  miles  inland  they  beheld  Bootbia  Felix  to  the  north  and 
,»ome  islund*  in  Uoothia  Gulf  to  the  ea*t,  and  were  in  fact  on  what  is  now 
known  .15  Boothia  Isthmus,  hut  which  for  a  time  was  supposed  to  be  a 
peninsula,  and  named  after  Simpson.  They  were  about  ninety  miles 
south  of  the  North  Maj^netic  Pole  as  ascertained  by  Ross  eight  years 
before.  Retracing;  their  course  and  making  a  digression  to  the  north 
through  Victoria  Strait  to  explore  the  east  coast  of  Victoria  Lan<l  about 
150  miles,  they  rcacheil  the  Coppermine  on  the  i6th  of  September,  and 
Fort  Confidence  on  the  34th,  after  a  boat  voyage  of  1,600  miles  and  an 
ibsence  of  not  quite  four  months.  Simpson,  the  l>ero  of  these  expedi- 
tions did  not  long  survive,  having  been  a^iiassinaled  the  ensuing  year, 
,jit  the  early  age  of  ihirty*&ix,  by  hi^  Indian  guides,  between  the  head 
raters  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi,  while  on  his  way  to 
England. 

MIDDENDORF  IN  TAIMUR  PENINSULA. 

On  the  4lh  of  April,  1S43,  the  academician,  Th.  Von  Middendorf, 
aocompanicd  by  a  Danish  forester  named  Brandt,  and  a  single  servant, 
had  arrived  on  the  Yenisei,  below  Turuchausk — 61"  by  90°  30',  east — 
with  a  commission  from  the   Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  to 


explore  the  northernmost  peninsuln  of  Asia,  known  as  Taimiir.  It  h» 
been  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter  how  one  of  the  brothers  Laptcw  had 
rcaclK-d  the  mouth  of  the  Taimur  River,  in  1741.  It  was  now  detiiied 
desirable  iti  the  interests  of  science  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  summer  in 
the  most  northern  continental  climate  of  the  globe.  Middendorf,  an  em- 
inent naturalist,  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  gladly  acceptrd. 
He  was  cmincntlv  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  being  possessed  of  great 
physical  strength,  manual  dexterity  and  powers  of  endurance,  besides  his 
recognized  intellectual  ability,  untiring  zeal  for  science,  and  indomitab! 
determination. 

Descending  the  Yenisei  to  the  point  whence  he  determined  to  strike 
across  the  country,  he  was  joined  by  the  topographer  of  the  expedition 
and  three  Cossacks,  and  some  native  Tungusi  guides.  These  prelimina- 
ries were  scarcely  adjusted  when  some  of  the  company  were  taken 
down  with  the  measles.  A  primitive  ambulance  was  provideil  for  them. 
In  the  shape  of  boxes  lined  with  skins,  and  placed  on  sledges.  Clearing 
the  forests  on  the  13th,  they  struck  the  open  tundras  with  the  thermom- 
eter 36**  below  zero.  Pushing  to  the  northeast  they  crossed  the  Pasina 
River,  and  falling  in  with  one  Samoyed  horde  aAcr  another— the  tempo- 
rary and  only  residents  of  those  cold  regions — they  reached  Filipowskoi- 
Karonoi,  in  latitude  71''  5',  on  the  Boganida,  which  rtows  south  and 
joins  the  Chcta,  an  affluent  of  the  Chatanga.  This  flows  northeast  to  the 
Polar  Sea,  on  the  eastern  coasl  of  the  Taimur  Peninsula,  and  Midden- 
dorf was  anxious  to  reach  it  before  the  meltiug  of  the  snow.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  com|x;Iled  to  halt,  as  all  of  his  paity  were  sick  with  the 
measles.  Making  an  excursion  to  the  Chatanga  to  start  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  voyage  down  that  river,  but  finding  the  epidemic 
prevailing  at  Chatangskoi,  he  quickly  changed  hts  purpose,  and  deter- 
mined to  procccfl  almost  due  'north  for  Taimur  River.  Returning  to 
Filipowskoi-Koronvi,  he  qulckiy  procurcrl  the  construction  of  the  frame- 
-  -I-  r.f  n  bo«l  of  twelve  feet  keel,  and  set  out  on  the  19th  of  May, 
^ur,  an  interpreter  and  two  Cossacks,  and  uxty-eigbt 
hh  some  Sanioyctls  who  were  bound  that  way. 
•c  left  behind,  with  instructions  to  occupy  them- 
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k.non  ns  ablf,  with  riuiking  melcorolo<^icnl  obscrvntiunfei,  nnd  col> 
tecHom  Oifthe  fauna  and  riora  of  Ihi:  country. 

Reaching  the  Novaya   River,  n   tributary  of  ihc  Taimur,  the  party 

f'Bufferctl  Kvcrcly  from  a  terrific  Kuowstunn  from  the  37th  tu  the  30th. 
Roumtn^  their  journey  on  the  31st,  they  miuJe  slow  progress  over 
the  fresh-fallen  snow,  and  did  not  strike  the  Taimur  until  ihc  14th  of 
June,  in  latitude  74''.  Middendorf  ttow  pitchcil  his  lenis,  and  proceeded 
to  complete  hi^  boat,  which  he  named  the  Tundra.     The  ice  bc^un  to 

fbreak  up  on  the  30th,  nnd  on  the  5th  of  July  »he  was  launched  by  ihc 
lijifht  of  the  midnight  kuii.  North  winds  delaycil  bus  progress  to  and 
through  Taimur  Lake,  hut  Iwybnd  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  current, 
hurried  him  ou.  On  the  6th  of  August  they  had  the  first  frost,  and  on 
Ihc  34lh  they  reached  the  sea,  in  75"  40'* 

The  statement  of  the  eminent  .Swiss  naturalist,  De  Snussure,  that  the 
JinVrencc  between  light  and  shade  is  greatest  in  summer  and  in  the 
higher  latitudes  received  confirmation  from  the  ob5cr\'ationii  of  Mitldcn- 
dorC  Witli  the  thermometer  at  37"  below  zero  in  the  shade,  the  hill- 
cidcB  cxpOMxl  to  the  sun  were  dripping  with  wet,  and  toward  the  end  of 
Jtuic,  with  the  mean  tem{)craturc  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  the 
snow  had  already  rlisappcared  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  Taimur.  Tor- 
rents swept  down  the  hilKidcs,  and  the  great  rivers  rose  forty  feel  above 
the  winter  level,  sweeping  the  ice  along  to  the  sea.  On  the  3d  of 
AttgiMS,  Mrddemlorf,  in  light  underclothes  and  barefooted,  hunted  hut- 
Icrflics  in  latitude  74"  13',  the  ihennonieler  row  to  68°,  ;uid  near  the 
ground  to  56",  while  at  a  spot  expose*!  to  the  northeast  wind  it  fell  to  27'. 
The  motniure  of  the  air  was  very  great;  in  May  thick  snow  fo^  ob- 
Kured  the  atmosphere;  in  June  thc6c  changctl  to  vapor  (0^1^  which  daily 
turned  to  light,  intermittent  showers,  but  toward  midnight  the  atmoft< 
phcre  usually  grew  clear  and  serene.  Contrary  tu  Arago's  opinion.  It 
wa»  found  that  thumlcrsturnui  occur  within  the  Arctic,  aiul  winds  rose 
very  »uddcnly.    Toward  the  end  of  Augu^^t  the  south  and  north  winds 

^teemed  to  uniggie  awhile  for  the  supremacy,  but  the  north  wind  soon 
gained  the  ascendency.  The  fall  of  enow  is  comparatively  light,  and  for 
the  mo&t  pan  is  »wept  by  the  fierce  winds  into  ravines,  nnd  to  the  great 
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rklgcsof  snow-drift  which  fonn  the  dividing  lijie  beyond  which  the  wj 
deling  Suinoyeds  do  not  pcnclratc.  Middcndorf  was  astonished  to 
on  the  tundra>  towttrd  the  end  of  winter,  only  two  to  six  inches  of  miow, 
ami  in  ihe  lakes  »nd  rivers  only  four  to  eight  feet  of  ice,  according  tn  the 
quantity  of  snow  with  which  it  wns  covered,  a«  far  north  as  74°,  TIiOj 
lami  was  found  to  consist  of  barren  plateaux,  with  occasional  undnlnting 
heights,  where  the  scant  vegetation  scarcely  concealed  (he  IxiuUIers  and 
sand  which  formed  the  underlying  crust.  A  hrownish  mou  is  the  chief 
covering  of  the  »oilf  except  wliere  along  the  streams  and  in  dcprcssioiis 
the  grass  gains  the  ascendency,  and  in  specially  favoniblc  situation'^  at- 
tains a  growlli  of  three  or  four  inches.  On  iJie  piotecttd  slo|)es  of  lake 
and  river,  Middendorf  found  considerable  patches  of  green  swanl,  with  a 
good  growth  of  gross  nnd  flowers.  If  one  wishes  "  to  sec  the  grass 
grow,"  he  should  visit  the  Taimur,  where  the  progrcsa  of  vegetation  e» 
probably  the  most  rapid  in  the  world.  The  animtds  found  were  the 
same  as  arc  encountered  in  both  Iiemispheres  as  high  as  latitude  75'— 
snow-harcK,  foxes,  wolves,  reindeer;  bees,  hornets,  butterflies,  caterpil- 
lars; sptdeiit,  Hie«,  gnats;  and  last,  though  not  least,  tlie  wary  gull  and 
ptarmigan. 

Notwithstandini^  the  energy  and  quickness  of  Middcudorf,  the  accu- 
mulated result  of  numerous  jK-'tly  delays  was,  that  he  only  reached  the 
Taimur  at  a  date  when  he  should  have  been  on  his  way  back.  The 
epidemic  hitd  not  only  struck  his  own  imme^liate  party,  but  the  inhabi- 
lanls  of  CliJitangsk,  whence  he  had  oiijjinally  proposed  \\>  take  the 
quicker  route  by  river,  and  also  the  honle  of  8amoyeds,  i»n  whose  guid- 
ance and  aid  he  had  relied.  Devoting  a  single  day,  die  a5th  of  August^ 
to  the  observation  of  the  Polar  Sea,  he  saw  it  free  from  ice  as  far  a»  the 
eye  coulti  retch  from  an  elevated  point  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  26th 
out  oil  his  return.  "^The  j^reat  distance,"  he  wy-i,  "  from  any  human  hab-' 
ttation,  the  rapid  stream,  n.iaiusl  which  he  had  now  to  contend,  and  ihc 
advanced  aeason,  with  ils  approaching  dark  nights  and  frosts,  made  our 
return  an  imperative  nuccssity,and  I  could  Have  but  little  reliance  on  our 
remaining  strength.  The  insurtiticut  fo'xl  and  the  fatigues  of  <iur  jimr- 
'-n  prol(mgc<J  t«>  rxiremc  cshausiion,  had  reduced  our  vigor;  and 
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wc  all  began  !o  feci  the  effecis  uf  our  frequent  wading  through  coir 
water  when^  as  ofVen  happened,  our  bo:tt  had  groundixl  upon  a  stuilluWf 
or  when  the  flat  mml  banks  of  llie  river  giive  us  no  alternative  for  reach- 
ing the  dry  land.  It  w»s  now  the  second  month  since  we  had  not  slept 
under  a  tent,  having  all  the  time  passed  the  nights  behimi  a  screen, 
erected  on  the  oars  of  the  boat  as  a  shelter  against  the  wind." 

The  north  wind  helped  them  forward,  and  with  oir«  and  sail  ihcy 
proceeded  to  the  south,  passing  two  rapids  which  they  at  Brst  thought 
insurniuun tabic.  On  the  31st  a  gust  of  wind  drove  them  on  a  rock,  dU- 
abling  tlieir  rudder;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  another  drove  them  mi 
a  sand  bank  in  the  northern  end  of  Taimur  Lake.  With  the  tempera- 
ture at  ouly  27°  at  noon,  their  clothes  were  covered  with  a  solid  ice- 
crust;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  sleet  or  snow.  On  the  8th  they 
lL'f\  the  sand  b;mk,  the  storm  having  at  length  subsided,  hut  on  the  9rh 
were  diKmaycil  at  finding  the  new  ice  forming  in  their  rear.  While 
putting  forth  every  ciTort  to  reach  the  river,  the  boat  was  crushed  be- 
tween two  ice-floes,  and  with  difficulty  was  got  ashore,  disabled  and 
wortidess.  Making  a  hand-sledge  they  pushed  forward  on  the  10th;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  Middendorf  was  unable  to  proceed.  Bui 
with  a  heroism  worthy  of  an  Arctic  explorer,  he  ordered  his  compan- 
ions forward  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  Samoyeds  before  the  period  of 
their  annual  return  to  the  south,  and  thus  save  themselves,  and  possibly 
him  too,  if  they  should  fall  iii  with  the  nomads  soon.  The  scant  supply 
of  provisions,  supplemented  by  Nf  id<Ien<U')rrs  dog,  was  divided  into  five 
equal  rations,  and  his  four  companions  set  out,  leaving  the  brave  Mid- 
demlorf  to  struggle  alone  with  his  disease,  and  the  surrounding 
desolation. 

"My  companions  had  now  left  me  twelve  days,"  says  Middendorf; 
"human  assistance  could  no  longer  be  expccte*!;  I  was  convinced  tliat  I 
had  only  myself  to  rely  upon,  that  1  was  dooinc<l,  and  as  good  a«i  num- 
bered with  the  dead.  And  yet  my  courage  did  not  foi-sake  me.'*  Thus  • 
he  lay  three  days  longer  until  his  sad  thoughts  threatened  to  unseat  his 
reason,  when,  as  he  says,  a  saving  thought  flashed  uponjiim.    "My  last 

ft*  of  wood  were  quickly  lighted,  some  water   was  thawed   and 
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warmcH;  I  pourcil  into  it  Ihc  spirits  from  a  flask  containing  a  specimen 
of'tutunil  history,  and  drank.  A  new  life  seemed  to  nwnken  in  mu;  my 
ih^Hij^htii  rcturnu<l  agjin  to  my  family.  Souu  I  full  into  3  profound  sleep 
— how  Ion;;  it  lasted  I  know  not — but  on  nwakeiting,  1  felt  like  iinollier 
man,  and  my  hrca&t  was  Hlled  with  gratitude.  Appetite  returned  with 
recown'i  and  I  was  induced  to  e:it  leather  and  birch-hark,  when  a  ptar- 
migan fortunately  came  within  reach  of  my  gun.  Ilavin'^  thus  oltiuined 
Himc  food  for  the  journey,  I  resolved,  though  still  very  feeble,  to  set  out 
I  and  seek  the  provisions  we  had  buried.  Packing  some  articles  of  dress, 
my  gun  and  ammunition,  my  journal,  etc.,  on  my  small  hand-sU'd;;e,  I 
•  prooeeded  slowly,  and  frequently  resting.  At  noon  I  saw,  on  a  well- 
r  kncnim  declivity  o(  the  hills,  three  black  spots  which  t  had  not  previ- 
otuly  noticed,  and  as  they  changed  their  position,  I  at  once  altered  my 
route  to  join  them.  We  approached  each  other,  and — judge  of  my  de- 
light—it  was  Triachun,  the  Sumoyed  chieftain  whom  I  had  previously 
juutAted  in  the  prevailing  epitlcmic,  and  who  now,  guided  by  one  of  my 
companions,  hod  set  out  with  three  fledges  to  itcek  me.  Eager  to  ser\'e 
hU  benefactor,  the  grateful  savage  had  made  his  reindeer  wander  with- 

Iout  food  over  a  s^pace  of  one  hundred  and  RAy  vents  (eighty-seven  miles) 
where  no  mou  grew. 
"l  now  hearrl  that  my  companions  had  fortunately  reached  the 
Samoyods,  four  days  after  our  separation;  but  the  dreadful  snowstorms 
had  prevented  the  nom.-ids  from  coming  sooner  to  my  asftistance,  and 
had  even  forced  them  twice  to  retrace  tlieJr  steps.  On  ScptemlK-r  30th 
the  Samnycd*  brought  me  to  my  tent;  and  on  October  9th  we  bjide  the 
Taimur  an  eternal  tiircwell.  After  five  months  we  hailed  with  delight, 
on  October  30|  the  verge  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  following  day  we 
reached  the  smoky  hut  on  the  Boganiila  where  we  had  left  our  friends.'* 
Midileiidorf  fell  short  nearly  two  degree*  of  reaching  the  north  point 
of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Asia,  called  Cape  Chelyuskin,  in  honor  of  a 
RoMian  eiplorer  of  that  name  who  reached  it  by  land  in  1742.  Six 
yean  earlier  Prontschischcv  had  reached  within  a  few  minutes  of  it,  and 
one  of  the  Laptews,  in  1739,  within  50',  in  their  coasting  vesseh.  I^ut 
even  had  there  been  time  to  make  the  trip,  Middendorf  might  have  prc- 
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franklin's   last   voyage — TKMEniTY  OP   FRANKLIN  AND    PARTY 

CHOSEN  BY  THE  AWMIKALTY — THE  KIIEBUS  AND  TKRHOR — LAST 
INTELLIGENCE  OK  PHAXKLIN  —  FRANKLIN's  FAVORITE  THEORY 
THE    SEARCH COMMENTS  ON    ARCTIC    SCIENCE. 

Surely  ''through  desire,  n  man  having  sep;ir:itctl  himself,  scekclh  .•incl 
intcrmcfldlcth  with  all  wi^om." 

When  the-  wise  man,  three  thousand  yean  ago,  made  thi»  profound 
dcUvcmncc  concerning  the  mvesligating  spirit  uf  mankind,  he  certainly 
must  hxivc  cast  n  prophetic  eye  down  the  ngc*,  and  finticipatcd  the  march 
of  M:ience  and  the  coming  tread  of  universal  knowledge.  Drxihtless  he 
saw  the  New  World  discovered,  and  peopled  with  an  cnlcrpriMng  race 
of  beings  whose  aims  and  intelligence  were  not  restricted  to  the  obser- 
vance of  a  few  lifeless  fonns.  He  must  have  seen  Bacon,  who,  iis  the  dis- 
ciple of  forgotten  Aristotle,  iK:t  in  motion  the  now  trresisiiblc  hall  of  in- 
ductive JKuence,  tu  be  given  a  fresh  impulse  by  its  more  modern  cxpcn 
nenU  J.  Stuart  Mill.  Tossibly,  too,  he  descried  the  inventions  of  our  re- 
cent times,  and  the  crowning  triumphs  of  Edison,  Ucll  and  Gray.  At 
any  rate,  enough  ha<  long  ago  been  I'ealizcd  to  justify  the  wise  old  sage's 
encomium  upon  human  enterprise.  Men,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  have 
separated  themselves  t)ol  only  in  the  sense  of  being  students  of  it,  but  in 
some  cases  tliis  separation  has  been  literal  and  complete,  involving  lotiil 
Isolation  from  society  and  its  advantages,  and  often  a  sacrifice  of  life  itsclt 

It  is  perhaps  dillicult  for  tlie  average  mind  to  appreciate  the    feeling 

which  prompts  men  to  sullcr  in  the  cause  of  some  favorite  theory.     It  ts 

easy  to  understand  the  impulses  which  induce  men  to  fall  for  the  sake  of 

their  firesides,  or  to  bleed  for  the  honor  of  their  native  country.     The  one 

feeling  is  the  domestic  or  paternal  instinct  which  naturally  shields  its 

own;  and  the  other  is  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  patriotism.     Rut 
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to  walk  forward  into  death  or  danger  for  the  sake  of  dctnouslratiiig  a 
truth  whose  very  utility  i&  not  made  wholly  certain,  implies  a  feeling 
not  so  common,  nor  so  easy  to  analyze. 

Such  a  spirit  was  that  shown  by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  faithful 
followers,  in  their  las^evcntEDl  voyage,  which,  so  fur  as  the  limited  data 
will  permit,  we  are  now  about  to  describe.  It  has  already  l>een  related 
how  Franklin,  from  the  son  of  a  poor  freeholder,  and  the  jjosition  of 
midshipman,  losc  successively  to  the  ranks  of  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  .ind 
finally,  having  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  wns  knighted 
and  became  a  rcar.ndmiml  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Hisi  international  renown 
appe.irs  from  the  fact  tliat  the  French  Gcot^ruphicjil  Society  awarded 
him  thcif  yuld  mcUal,  niul  nt  a  sutjscquent  time  elected  him  correspond- 
ing memlier  of  the  Institute  of  France.  The  Greek  nation,  also,  whom 
he  had  mitterially  aided  in  their  war  of  liberation,  gave  him  formal  and 
substantial  token  of  their  appreciation  and  gratitude.  In  1S36  he  was 
appointed  tJoveniDr  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Dlemen's  Land,  as  it  was  then 
calle<],  and  although  political  dit)icuhics  disturbed  his  administration  to 
some  extent,  his  wise  and  moderate  control  secured  for  him  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  government,  and  the  lasting  affection  of  his  colonists. 
The  latter  establislied  a  cotle^^e  and  a  philosophical  society  in  his  honor; 
and  years  after  they  testitiwi  that  the  memory  of  his  rule  was  still 
cherished  by  subscribing  Xt,700  toward  an  expedition  designed  by 
Lady  Franklin  for  his  rescue  or  discovcry- 

The  belief  in  a  Morthwe&t  Pa-saage,  which  had  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  bceji  merely  vague  orcunjectund,  had  now  grown 
into  a  settled  conviction.  Franklin's  own  researches  had  done  much  lo 
elimiiiaic  the  mysteries  which  had  hitherto  enshrouded  the  northern  coast 
of  the  New  World,  and  oidy  the  last  few  links  in  the  chain  of  discovery 
were  supjiosed  to  nec<l  forging  before  the  long  cherisherl  project  could  re- 
ceive its  full  rcaliication  in  the  proof  of  a  passage  from  Baffin's  Bay  to 
Behring's  Stniit. 

In  1845,  accoidingly,  the  British  Admiralty  organized  a  new  expedi- 
tion to  make  another  attempt  at  the  Northwest  Passage.  The  leading 
scientific  men  of  England  had  been  urging  the  step  for  more  than  a  year, 
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Aattntic  Seas.* 

The  TWO  iijpcb  were  thow^Uj  nefinal  xoA  foniKhed  with  ail  tU 
expcrienor  oovkS  M^gcat  aa  oaeM  or  aecxsaary.  PiDriaiona  for  tfan 
jrean  wen  nude  mdT«  aad  a  cicw  of  orer  a  hndrcd  men  were  cfaoKl 
fron  the  rery  cream  of  the  British  nary.  Anwog  the  oAccn  n 
Ueat&.  Gore  and  Fit^anea,  wfaoae  gcnuH  and  anai^gjr  starapcd  them  i 


The  ili^  left  England  so  May.  and  wete  known  by  the  thinl 
Jnly  to  hare  reached  a  point  near  D^sco,  Grecnlaod,  wberc  a  aoull  ^ 
which  had  accompanied  them,  took  on  board  the  last  lecterv  of  ih 
offioen  and  crews  for  home  They  were  afterwanl  seen  in  the  latM 
part  of  July  by  a  whaler,  who  described  them  as  ■*  moored  to  an  • 
watting  ''of  >  chance  to  enter  Baffin's  Bay.*'  From  that  day 
present  not  one  of  that  gallant  bond  has  ever  been  seen  alive,  and 
trll  yean  afterward  was  anything  defiaite  discovered  concenui^ 
fate.  All  that  historians  can  do  la  to  follow  the  ships  in  the  imapi 
tioii  bv  the  ai*!  of  the  plans  laid  down  beforehand  for  the  guidance  of 


•;  lo  conjecture  its  best  they  may  concerning  the  particular  circum- 
ilanoes  of  those  last  trying  hours;  and  to  relate  the  sad  storici  of  thoue 
wHom:  mournful  discoveries  complete  the  melancholy  scene. 

From  the  tnstmctions  of  the  admiralty,  and  from  the  scanty  record 
left  by  the  lost  explorers,  wc  arc  able  to  trace  with  comprirativc  assur- 
ance the  course  of  Franklin  after  he  entered  upon  the  special  object  of 
the  expedition.  We  find  that,  after  the  la<.t  intelligence  of  Sir  John 
Franlclin  was  receivcil,  bearing  date  of  July,  1S45,  from  the  whalers;  in 
Melville  Bay,  his  expedition  passed  on  to  Lanauicr  Sound  and  entered 
Wellington  Channel,  of  which  the  southern  entrance  had  been  discov- 
ered by  Sir  Edwaitl  Parry  in  1S19.  The  Ereljus  and  Terror  sailed  up 
that  strait  for  150  miles  »nd  reached,  in  the  autumn  of  1S45,  the  same 
latitude  that  wa«  attained  eight  years  sulwcqucntly  by  H.  M.  S.  Assi^it- 
ancc  and  Pioneer.  Whether  Franklin  intended  tu  pursue  this  northern 
course,  and  wa*  only  stopped  by  ice  in  the  latttnde  of  yy"  N.,  or  piir- 
pavly  relinquished  a  route  which  led  so  far  away  from  the  already 
known  scat  ofT  the  coast  of  America,  must  be  a  matter  of  speculation; 
but  the  record  assures  us  that  the  expedition  having  nccomplishod  this 
examination,  returned  southward  from  latitude  77*,  which  is  at  the  head 
of  Wellington  Channel,  and  rc-enterc<l  Barrow'*  Strait  by  a  new  chan- 
nel between  Bathurst  and  CornwalUs  Islands. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Franklin's  that  the  best  way  of  securing 

IpMoagc  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  by  following  as  nearly  as 
'pcmble  the  coast  line  of  North  America.  Indeed,  it  was  his  opinion, 
and  subsequently  that  of  McClintock,  that  no  paiisagu  by  a  ship  can  ever 
be  accomplished  in  a  more  northern  direction.  Since,  therefore,  when 
Franklin  Milcd  in  liLfS,  the  discovery  of  a  Northwest  Piissage  was  re- 
duced to  the  finding  of  A  link  between  P.irry'a  di^ovencs  on  the  east 
nm)  hiii  own  on  the  west,  it  is  probable  that,  in  obedience  to  orden^  he 
ktemal  for  the  southwest.     Passing,  as  Is  thought,  down  Peel's  Strait  in 

1&46,  anil  reaching  as  far  as  latitude  70**  5'  north,  and  longitutle  98°  33' 
where  the  ships,  as  the  record  shows,  were  beset,  it  is  clear  that  he, 
"who  with  others  had  previously  nscortainwl  the  existence  of  a  channel 
»]£  the  •o.-t«t  of  .\mcrica,  with  which  the  sea  wherein  he  met  hindcath 
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had  a  direct  communication,  was  the  first  real  di<u:ovcrer  of  a  Northwest 
Passage.  As  will  be  seen  in  another  place,  the  galLtnt  McCIurc  had 
worked  out  n.uothfr  passage  long  before  the  course  of  Franklin  came  to 
light.  This  fact,  while  It  is  a  worthy  source  of  honor  to  the  adventu- 
rous Irishman,  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  those 
who,  as  their  epitaph  fitly  says,  "  Forget!  the  last  link  with  their  lives.^ 

The  account  which  il  is  possible  to  give  of  the  last  days  of  Franklin 
is,  of  necessity,  very  limited.  As  the  expedition  was  provisioned  for 
three  years,  :i  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before  any  anxiety  was  felt  con- 
cerning its  welfare;  but  aAer  a  council  of  naval  officers  had  been  held,  it 
was  decided  that,  should  no  news  arrive  that  summer,  preparations  should 
l>c  made  for  its  relief.  As  is  generally  known,  the  British  Government 
afterward  Hltcd  and  sent  out  a  whole  scries  of  vessels,  and  spent  immense 
amounts  of  money  in  prosecuting  the  search.  Lady  Franklin  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  private  fortune,  and  the  United  States  came  bravely 
to  the  front  in  the  Grinnell  expeditions.  Aside  from  their  Importance  in 
relation  to  the  grand  object,  these  expeditions  added  immensely  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  in  general,  were  invaluable  for  their  contribu. 
tions  to  science. 

An  account,  as  extended  :iiS  space  will  permit,  will  be  given  of  each 
of  these  daring  ventures  in  their  turn. 

The  writer  deems  it  proper  at  this  point,  to  comment  briefly  upon 
the  results  to  the  world  at  large  of  the  voyages  of  Franklin  and  others. 
The  young  student  and  the  unthinking  of  any  age,  arc  apt  to  look  upon 
the:>c  discoveries  us  isolated  in  time  and  causal  relations  from  the  every- 
diiy  knowled^'e  which  they  possess  on  these  subjects,  and  which  they 
easily  glean  from  the  popular  text-books.  They  should  remember  that 
the  first  certain  knowledge  of  these  regions  was  gained  by  these  self-sac- 
rificing men,  and  many  of  the  now  well-known  individual  facts  were 
gathered  by  them  under  the  trying  circumntancca  which  we  have  been 
describing.  Tlic  result  of  Franklin's  researches  for  example  are  not 
alone  nor  chiefly  seen  in  the  account  of  his  voyages,  but  in  the  map,  per- 
fected by  his  bravery  and  diligence,  from  which  the  school-boy  of  every 
nation   cons  his  lesson.     The  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial 
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are  nut  nione  found  in  the  reports  to  the  admirrtlty,  but  the 
ftob  discovered  and  principles  deduced  form  part  of  the  phy*tics  uiiJ  the 
a&tnMiomy  of  the  common  school  and  college.  Observations  taken  here 
upon  the  subject  of  botany  have  not  their  sole  lodgin<;-place  in  the  arch- 
ive* of  the  Royal  Society.  They  may  be  formulated  and  perhaps  vcri- 
fiai  by  Worxl,  Gray,  and  other  modern  diKciple8*of  Linnaius;  but  it  was 
the  slront;  faith  and  during^  of  Kane  and  Richartlson,  that  tirxt  plucked 
the  flowers,  and  made  the  facts  respecting  tlicm  take  their  places  amunj^ 
the  nst  assemblage  of  Nnture^s  witnesses.  The  relation  between  the 
live»  of  these  men  and  the  individual  thought  and  action  of  the  present 
time,  is  far  more  real  and  intimate  than  is  commonly  admitted.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  heroes,  in  the  story  of 
their  careers;  enabling  us  to  give  them  due  homage,  and  stimulating  us 
u  lltey  have  done,  to  sucrilice  something  for  the  common  brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

SKARCII    FOR    PRAXKLIN — LAST  NBWS— TMKKE   KXPKDrTIOXS  PL 

— EXPEDITION    UNORK    RlCJiARDSON    AND    RAB INKTKUCTl 

THE    ADMIRALTV AriRIVE    IN    AMBRICA A   TROIJBI.BSOHI 

STBR — MKTHY    PORTAGE — A  CACHE MENDACIOUS    KSQUIM 

The  prolongwl  ahsence  of  Frnnklin,  and  the  entire  lack  of  kno 
rc};nrclhig   hia  condition  :in(l  exact  whereabouts,  at   last  gnv*c  ri^ 
hiivx-  seen,  to  serious  apprchcnftioiis  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty. 
true  tlie  L-uit   letters  received  from  the  party  were  of  the  most  1 
himynni  tone.     The  expedition,  it  will  be  rememlicrcd,  sailed  fnt 
land   on  the  19th  of  May,  1845^  and  early  in  July   had  reached 
fish  Islanil,  near  Disco,  on   the  OrL-enUnd  coast  of  O.nvis'  Stn)itsl 
having  fuund  a  convenient  port,  the  transport  which    accompame 
cleared  and  sent  honic  to  Eng-land,  bringing  the  last  letters  that  h 
received  from  the  officers  or  crew.     The  following   cxlmct  of ) 
from  Lieut.  Fairhohne  of  the  Brehiifi,  will  Kcrve    to    show  the 
antidpntioii    of  success  which  prevailed  throughout    the  party 
happy  terms  on  which  Ihcy  were  with  each  other. 

**  We  have  anchored  in  a  narrow  channel  between  two  of  the 
protected  nii  all  fiides  by  land,  and  in  ns  convenient  n  place  for  n 
pose  as  could  be  possihly  found.     Here  we  are,  with  the  transport 
side,  transferring  most  actively  all  her  stores  lo  the  two  shi{y^. 

"  Of  niir  prospects  we  know  little  more  than  when  we  left  El 

bul  look  forwanl  witli  anxiety  to  our  reaching  73",  whero  Jl  sfl 

are  likely  lo  meet  the  first  obstructions,  if  any  exist.     On  board 

as  comfortable  as  it  is  powiible  to  be.     I    need  hardly  tell  you  ho* 

we  arc  all  delighted  with  our  captain.     He  has,  I  am  sure,  won  ni 

the  respect,  but  the  love  of  evccy  person  on  board  by  his  aroutbS 

ner  and  khidncss  to  all;  and  his  influence  ts  always  employed  foi 
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(rnnd  purposCf  both  among  the  ufHcers  niul  men.  He  has  been  most  suc- 
tv*.sful  in  hU  selection  of  officers,  anil  a  more  n'^reeablu  set  could  hnrclly 
be  fuuniL  Sir  John  is  in  much  better  health  than  when  we  left  lin-^land, 
ami  really  look)*  ten  yean  younger.  He  lakes  an  active  part  in  every- 
thing that  goi*t»on,:ind  his  long  experience  in  such  services  as  this  makes 
him  H  mri^t  valuable  adviser." 

Lclter*  frnm  most  of  the  other  ofHcers,  written  in  a  similar  tone, 
wtfrc  received  in  England  at  the  »amc  lime  with  the  above.  An  cxtntct 
of  a  letter  from  Franklin  himself  to  Col.  Sabine,  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
u  exprcsang  his  own  opinion  of  his  resources,  and  also  his  intention  of 
remaining  out  more  than  a  second  winter,  shuuld  he  not  be  successful  be- 
fore. The  letter  is  dated  from  VVhalefish  Island^  July  9,  1S45;  and 
after  noticing  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  had  on  board  provisions,  fuel, 
clothing,  and  stores  for  three  years  complete,  from  that  date,  he  adds,  "I 
hope  my  ilear  wife  and  daughter  will  not  be  anxious  if  we  sliuuld  not 
return  by  the  time  ihcy  have  fixed  upon;  and  I  miist  beg  of  von  to  give 
them  the  bcnc6t  of  your  advice  and  exj>ericnce  when  that  lime  Hrrives, 
for  you  well  know  that,  without  success  in  our  object,  even  after  the  sec- 
omJ  winter^  we  should  wish  to  try  some  other  channel  should  the  state 
of  our  provisions  and  the  health  >it  our  crews  justify  it." 

The  above  extracts  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  prospects  and  hopes 
of  the  parties  when  heard  from  the  last  time  before  entering  Barrow 
Strait.  But  nearly  two  years  having  ela[)sed  without  tidings,  certain 
experienced  navigators,  among  ihem  Capt.  John  Rtiss,  expressed  n  fear 
that  the  party  had  become  eiitangle<l  in  the  northwestern  ice,  whence 
tliey  could  not  advance  nor  retreat.  The  Lor<l8  Commissioners  oi  the 
Admiralty,  though  judging  that  tile  second  winter  of  Sir  John's  absence 
was  too  early  a  period  to  give  rise  to  well-founded  appreheJisions  for  his 
nafcty,  lost  no  lime  in  calling  for  the  uptnions  of  several  naval  officers 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  Arctic  navigation,  and  in  concerting 
plan»  uf  relief  to  \yc  carried  out  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  our  limited  space,  even  a  synopsis  of  the 
opinions  which  were  the  response  to  this  adl  on  the  part  of  the  Lords 
of  Admiralty.     It  must  suffice  to  say  chat  after  weighing  all  suggestions 
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nnii  fully  considering  the  miiiieroiis  plans  submitleH  to  them,  ihe  admi- 
ralty determined  that  if  no  intelligence  of  the  missing  ships  nrrivcd  by 
the  close  of  autumn,  1S47,  they  would  scntj  out  three  searching  expedi- 
tions: Oue  to  Lancaster  Sonml,  another  down  the  MacKen^cte  River,  and 
n  third  to  Bchring's  Strait. 

The  di«inguished  services  of  Dr.  John  Richardson,  in  the  expeditions 
mnde  by  Franklin  in  iSic^26,  especially  his  adventures  from  ihc  Mac-  * 
Ketizie  to  the  Coppermine,  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  the  reader, 
and  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  n  brave  and  skillful 
voyager,  an  eminent  and  lhorou;fh  naturalist,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
project  of  discovering  and  perhaps  rescuing  his  friend  and  former  com- 
panion, Sir  John  Franklin.  In  him,  therefore,  the  admiralty  saw  a  per- 
son well  fitted  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  proposed  expeditions.  Rich* 
ardson  was  already  Himiliar  with  the  details  of  overland  travel  in  Brit- 
ish America,  and  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  MacKenzic  ami  the 
intricate  ma/.e  of  streams  and  lakes  which  diversify  the  face  of  America 
north  of  the  55th  parallel.  He  was,  therefore,  wisely  intrusted  with  the 
expedition  destined  for  the  descent  of  the  MacKenzie.  This  appoint- 
ment was  announced  in  the  formal  instructions  issue<I  to  him  by  the  Lord 
Admiral,  the  opt;ning  paragraph  of  which  is  appended: 

"  Whereas,  we  think  3'ou  fit  to  be  employed  in  an  overland  exp>crlition 
in  search  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  ships  arc  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  the  Arctic  Seas,  you  arc  hereby  required  and  directed  to  take 
under  your  orders  Mr.  Rae,  who  has  been  selected  to  accompany  you, 
and  to  leave  England  on  the  35th  inst.,  by  the  mail  steamer  for  Halifax, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  York;  and  on  your  arrival  at  the  latter  place, 
you  are  to  proceed  immediately  to  Montreal,  foi'  tliL"  purpose  of  confer- 
ring with  Sir  Geo.  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Buy  Company's 
settlements,  and  making  .irrangcments  with  him  for  your  future  supplies 
communications." 

The  general  drif>  of  the  instnrctions  w.is  to  the  effect  that  from  Can- 
ada, Richardson  was  to  cross  the  connirj-  .t.«  rapi-^W^  as  \mw.\Vi\c  to  the 
MucKenzie,  which  he  was  to  descend  in  arxy  way^^  s>i»«^  ^^*A  V«en  pro. 
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lie  was  then  to  coast  along  the  bays  antl  soumU  of  the  Arctic 
«hore,  biking  care  not  to  extend  the  time  of  hU  search  beyond  the  limits 
of  prudence.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Riic  :is  second  officer  wn«the 
st^fgettion  of  D/.  Kichanlson,  who  knew  him  to  be  peculiarly  qualilieU 
for  the  service  on  which  he  wa^i  tn  be  employed.  He  h»d  rcMded  np- 
ward  of  fifteen  years  in  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  wa.s  thoroughly  versed 
in  nil  the  methods  of  developing  and  turning  (o  a(lvant:igu  the  nnliiral 
pnxlucts  of  the  countty,  a  skillful  hunter,  expert  in  expedients  for  tem- 
pering the  severity  of  the  climate,  an  accurate  observer  with  the  sextant 
and  other  inAtrumenta  usually  employed  to  determine  the  latitude  nnd 
longitude,  or  the  variations  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  -ind  had  just 
brooght  to  a  successful  conclusion,  under  circumstances  of  unusuid  priva- 
tion, on  expedition  of  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany for  the  purposes  of  exploration.  The  choice,  then,  seemed  a  wise 
one,  and  its  wiMlom  wa>t  confirmed  by  subsequent  events. 

On  the  35lh  of  March,  1S4S,  Richardson  and  Rac  left  Liverpool,  and 
Undcd  at  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  loih  of  April.  From  this 
point  they  departed  as  soon  as  convenient,  journeying  by  way  of  Luke 
Champlain,  the  .St.  Lawrence,  and  the  chain  of  great  lakes,  until  the 
Cumberland  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  was  reached.  They  hail  been 
accompanied  up  to  this  point  by  an  escort  of  French,  Indians,  and  half- 
breeds,  procured  in  Canada,  who  had  served  as  guides  and  had  trans- 
ported their  goods.  Their  baggage  included  only  their  clothing,  instru- 
ments and  camping  utensils,  as  provisions  for  the  expedition  were  to  be 
furnished,  as  far  as  convenient  or  possible,  from  the  interior  by  the  agents 
of  the  Huri5on*s  Bay  Company.  A  party  of  boats  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Betl  had  a1re.idy  preceded  them,  and  was  to  co-operate  in  the 
establishing  of  quarters,  and  the  procuring  of  provisions.  This  party 
they  hoped  to  overtake,  so  as  to  relieve  Che  monotony  of  their  journey. 
Their  jotimev,  however,  was  not  destined  to  Iw  exces&ively  monotonous, 
for  the  varied  sfx*ncry  and  the  dangers  of  canoe  navigation,  soon  be- 
came sufficiently  enlivening.  A  thorough  sur\*ey  of  the  countiy  through 
which  they  passed  was  made  by  I>r.  Richardson,  both  as  to  its  botany 
aiul  £cology,  and  so  far  xs  their  limited  means  of  conveyance  would  :d* 
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low,  (it>ccimcn<t  nf  the  plants  and  rocks' were  secured  ;ind  placed  in  tlxir 
little  museum. 

Mnny  things,  curious  and  unwonted,  were  noted  by  Dr.  Ridumbm, 
who  kept  a  faithful  diary  of  each  day''s  proceedings,  und  of  c«ch  ncwoly 
ject  discovered  and  exumtiieU.  Ornithology  a»  well  as  other  bnucfastf 
science,  received  his  utteiitiun. 

"Coustanlly,"  snys  his  journal,  "since  the  1st  of  June,  the  song  of  ihe 
Fringilla  Uucophrys\\\\%\^x,n  heard  day  and  night,  and  sotouiilv.is 
the  stillness  of  the  latter  season,  as  to  deprive  us  at  Brst  of  rest.  It 
whistles  the  first  bar  of  'Oh,  dear!  what  can  the  m.itter  be?*  tn  a  dor 
tone,  us  if  played  on  a  piccolo  fife;  and,  though  the  distinctncM  of  t!e 
notes  rendered  them  at  first  very  pleasing,  yet,  as  they  haunted  us  i^b 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  were  loudest  at  midnight,  we  came  to  wish  oco- 
Btonally  that  the  cheerful  little  songster  would  time  Hia  serenade  better. 
It  is  n  curious  illustration  of  the  indilTerence  of  the  native  population  ts 
almost  every  animal  that  does  not  yield  food  or  fur,  or  otherwise  cofr 
tribute  to  their  comfort  or  discomfort,  that  none  of  the  Iroquois  or  Chtp- 
peways  of  our  company  knew  the  bird  by  sight,  und  they  all  dedmd 
boldly  thai  no  one  ever  saw  it.  We  were  enabled,  however,  after  aGuk 
trouble,  to  identify  the  songster,  his  song,  and  breeding -place." 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  jjarty  came  to  the  vicinity  o^  Mcthy  Part- 
age  referred  to,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  in  one  of  the  6rst  cT 
Franklin^s  voyages.  An  Indian  had  built  a  home  at  the  mouth  of  tfae 
Mcthy  River,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  horses  to  the  Hud»aoV 
Bay  Comjjiiny  fur  facilit.iting  the  portage  of  goods.  Our  patiy 
of  explorers,  however,  received  from  him  the  very  unpleasant  infonn»- 
tiou  that  hiH  horses  luid  all  died  from  murrain,  and  that  the  Company^ 
animals  were  also  all  disjihltd.  This  news  was  receivctl  by  Richxnboa 
with  [;reat  disappointment,  for  he  had  planneil  to  reach  the  sea  aa  soon  e 
possible,  so  tis  to  explore  WoUaston  Land  (across  the  strait  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine)  this  si^ason.  This  new  drcumstaiicc  seetm^ 
to  represent  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  and  his  scheme  was  likely  to  be 
thwarted.  Coming  up  with  Mr.  Bel!  before  the  portage  was  nrjcbnt, 
he  found  several  of  his  (Bell's)   men  enfeebled  and  lame  from  prv\w» 
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Elftbor  ai  portagts,  .ind    unfitted  for  rendering  any  assistance.     Richjird- 

i\  owm  voyagers,  too,  had  been  engaged  with  the  undcrslanding  that 
they  were  to  retuni  as  soon  iis  BelPs  bual-s  were  overtaken.  With  a 
procnuc  of  extra  pay,  however,  they  were  induced  to  stay  iind  :tsMst  in 
the  conveying  uf  the  gootis  across  to  the  next  attainable  water — a  distance 
of  atfoul  fourteen  nrtilc^. 

In  the  equal  distribution  of  the  baggage,  eoch  man  had  five  pieces  of 
ninety  pounds.*  weight  each,  exclusive  of  his  own  bedding  nnd  clothing, 
and  of  the  boats  with  their  masts,  fmils,  oars,  anchors,  etc.,  which  i-ould 
not  be  tnuuported  in  fewer  than  two  journeys  of  the  whole  party.  The 
practical  Canadians  could  cairy  two  pieces  of  ninety  pounds  at  each  trip 
on  «uch  long  portages,  and  in  shorter  ones  even  n  greater  loud  than  this.. 
The  Kumpeans,  however,  coultl  carry  only  one  piece,  ami  thus  hail  to 
make  five  trips  with  the  baggage  Ixrsitles  two  with  the  Imats,  Thim  de- 
Uyc<l,  little  proajxxt  was  leA  of  completing  their  sea-voyage  thin  -reason. 

With  the  usual  ifuotu  of  ndvcnlurcs  the  boats  at  last  reachetl  Point 
Sepamiioti — marking  the  parting  of  the  two  principal  mrnilhs  of  the 
MaoKcnxie,  on  the  31. st  of  July.  Here,  according  to  instructions  they 
hultetl  tr«  I  ury  a  case  of  {-Himmican.  The  pit  wa\  dug  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet  from  Ihc  bc^t>gruwu  tree  on  the  point,  and  besides  the  food,  there 
wa»  placed  in  it  a  bottle  containing  .1  nieinorandum  of  tlic  objects  of  the 
expedition,  nnd  such  other  information  as  it  wits  thought  would  be  uw- 
ful  to  other  ]NinieA,  nhould  they  happen  to  re.ich  this  river.  This  point 
will  K-  remembered  as  the  place  of  scpjiration  of  the  parties  of  Franklin 
ami  Richanlson  in  1S26,  when  the  former  explored  tuwitid  Behring's 
StniiL,  nnd  Richardson  examined  the  const  between  the  MacKeiizie  and 
Coppermine.  Apropos  of  performing  his  duty  nt  this  time  nnd  place, 
RichanlMW  *nyr«: 

*»We  were  then  full  of  joyous  nnlic^ipatton  ^if  the  discoveries  that  lay 
in  our  Mrvcral  j>nthsand  our  crews  were  elatcil  with  the  ho|)e  of  making 
litcir  fortunes  by  the  parliamentary  reward  promised  to  IIiomt  who  should 
navigate  the  Arctic  Sejw  up  to  certain  meriiliaus.  When  we  puslted  oil 
the  beach  on  the  morning  of  the  (th  of  July,  i.Sj6,  lu  follow  oiir  se{wir.ite 
IDBlca,  we  cbccrttl  t-tiA\  other  wirh  hcany  gotwl  will,  and  no  niisgivinge. 
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Sir  John's  party  fell  some  miles  short  of  the  iHirliatnentary  distance^  ftiid 
he  in:idc  no  clnim.  My  party  accomplisheil  the  whole  space  between  the 
mysig-ncd  mLTiduinii,  but  the  authorities  decided  that  the  reward  was  not 
meant  for  boats^  but  ships." 

Having  ^nishcd  operations  at  the  cocksy  the  voyage  was  resumed, 
and  the  bouts  iiasHcd  down  the  eastern  branch  of  the  MacKcnzic. 
Watch  now  began  to  be  kept  for  Esquimaux,  fur  Richardsoir*  previous 
experience  t;iughl  him  that  tliey  were  in  the  liiibit  of  frequenting-  the 
co;ist  at  this  time  of  year.     AlK)ut  two  hundrvt]  itativeR  were   soon  seen 
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paddling' out  III  their  knyacks  and  oomiaks.  The  lioatmcn  were  cautioned 
to  keep  close  tojjfther  so  as  not  to  allow  the  KsquiinaUK  to  overpow<rr 
uny  one  if  they  should  seem  so  disclosed,  A  lively  luirlcr  was  carried 
mi  tvitli  them  by  Richnrdson  and  Rue,  who  traded  all  mniiner  of  iron 
implements  for  the  rude  productions  of  the  natives.  These  were  of  no 
ufte  to  the  whites,  but  it  had  Iwen  found  a  plan  of  policy  to  make  no  gift 
lo  the  Esquimaux,  as  tht-  American  tribe*  rej;anied  it  as  a  mark  of  inferi* 
orily  to  receive  a  gift. 

The  inquirieft  of  the  party  were  of  course  chiefly  directetl  to  obtain- 
ing information  of  the  missing  vessels,  but  the  Esquimaux,  one  and  all, 
denict)  evci  having  seen  any  white;^,  or  heard  of  any  ships  along  the 


coast.     None  of  them    would  ncknowledge  being  present  Rt  the   time 

when  the  attempt  was  made  to  plunder  Franklin's  hoats  in  t8a6;  ]}crhnps 

the  circumstances  of  that  encounter  prevented  them  from    conf£*;sing  the 

cunncction  of  themselves  or  their  relatives  with  thut  uncompleted  tragedy. 

One  mnn    in    answer  to  the  inquiry  for  while  men,  siiid,   pointiuj^    to 

Kichnrds*  Uland — a  small  i-vlet  just  at  the  mouth  of  the   MacKenzie — 

••A  party  of  white  men  arc  livlnjj  there."     This  was  known   lo  be  a 

bkehuod,  as  the  C4>mm:inder  had  landed  there  the  day  prcviou'^  without 

having  discovered  any   traces.     The  savage's   motive   was   evidently   to 

induce  them  to  lami,  which  they  hod  Itccn  invited  to  do  from  the  first  of 

their  iulrrvJews  with  the  nntivcs.     According  to  Richardson,  neither  the 

Ev]utmaux,  nor  certain  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Arctic   America   feci  the 

leant   shiime  in  bcin^  detected  in  a  fntschood,  and  invariably   practice  it 

if  they  think  that  thereby  they  can  ^a^n  .'uiy  of  their  petty  ends.     Even 

in  their  familiar  intercourse  with  each  other  the  Indians  seldom  tell  the 

b        troth  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  they  succeed  in   exciting  admiration  or 

^^^0Mnn!*>hmcnt,  their  invention  runs  on  without  end.     From  the  manner  of 

^IHbc  speaker,  mther  than  by  his  wonls,  is  his  truth  or  fnlsehoutl  arrived  nl; 

I        and  often  a  continuous  questioning  is  ncccs&ary  to  elicit  the  facts. 

I  No  sntisfactory  information   having  been  gathered  from  the  natives, 

I        the  journey   eastward  alon^  the  coast    was   continued;  landings  being 

'         made  ''uflicicntly  often  to  make  complete  and   thorough   lx>th  the  search 

lur  the  lost  fleet,  nnd  the  Kicntilk  exurainalion  of  the  country. 
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RICIIARDSON*S     JOURNBY     TOWARD     THE      COPPERMING  AS     EAtU 

WIN-TKR— A    REASON-ABLi:    THKORV CONJECTURES  RBTVEJI  TD 

FORT  CQNFinENCE^PLAN    FOR   THK    SUMMER RAE^S    EXPKDITTOX 

—  CONPEK    WITH    ESQUIMAUX RKTURN    TO    THE    COPPERML\E— 

ISTSRPRETER     DROWNED — LOST    IS    THE    WOODS APPROVAL  OT 

THE    ADMIRALTY. 

As  has  :ilrca<ly  been  intimated^  Dr.  Richard^on^s  account  of  im  joor 
ncy  abounds  wilh  viviil  pictures  of  ihc  natural  fcuturus,  prodactiofu,  lal 
peo|)lc»  of  the  regions  through  which  he  passed.  Rock^  flowcn,  tmt 
and  nalivcft  were  atl  carefully  ntuflicd,  and  their  habits,  pcculiahtia  and 
anomalies  faithfully  portrayed.  In  fact,  most  Arctic  navij^on  h»tt 
done  the  same,  and  it  is  to  their  energy,  zeal  and  ability  that  Arctic 
ence,  in  its  vartous  branches,  owes  itt  present  advanced  fitattts.  As  ds 
purpose  of  the  present  volume,  however,  is  not  to  treat  of  natural  history, 
nor  geology,  as  such,  an  incidental  mention  of  the  facts  relative  to  tbc» 
sciences  must  sudSce. 

Dr.  Richardson  had  hoped  to  reach  the  Coppermine  River,  and  from 
there  to  cross  over  and  explore  Wollaston  T^and  the  first  summer.  He 
was  dlsappointeil  to  fintt  that  the  new  ice  began  to  form  early  in  Septem- 
ber, so  as  not  only  to  impede  his  progress  by  its  own  resistance,  bclhj 
cementing  together  in  impenetrable  solidity  the  immense  floes  of  pacfc- 
ice,  which  had  not  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  narrow 
channel  Iwtween  the  continent  of  America  and  the  islands,  or  lands  oe 
the  north.  The  unavoidable  conclusion  of  the  sca-voyagc,  while  still  J* 
some  distance  from  the  Coppermine  River,  was  contemplated  by  tkr 
commander  and  the  entire  crew  with  the  deepest  regret.  It  had  hea 
hoped,  thai  even  if  no  lime  was  left  to  explore  Wollaston  Land,  the  Cop- 
permine, at  least,  could  be  reached,  and  the  boats  left  souicwhere  alooj 
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llMnks,  where  they  would  be  availnhlc  for  another  ftirnimer*s  tue.  But 
7f  they  were  now  abundonc<l  on  thu  coxst,  it  could  nut  be  expected  that 
they  would  escjipc  the  searches  of  the  huniinij  i>artics  who  would  follow 
up  the  explorers'  footmnrks  i<nd  who  were  certain  lo  break  up  the  iKiats 
for  the  copper  fosteningfi.  The  unusual  lateness  of  the  spring,  and  the 
unex{}ected  delay  at  Methy  Portage,  had  made  the  arrival  at  the  sea  later 
than  hrtti  been  nnticipate<l,  and  in  a  region  where  Mimmer  holds  sway 
only  six  weeks,  even  a  few  days  are  often  of  the  titmost  importance. 
Notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  the  Hummer,  neither  that,  nor  ihc  late- 
ness of  their  arrival,  would  have  prevented  the  party  from  tTossing  to 
Wolhtston  Land,  had  it  been  possible  to  eflfect  ftuch  a  crossing.  The 
only  hindrance  was  the  unnavigable  condition  of  the  clow-packed  icc- 
drift.  A  fiat,  smooth  fltw  is  often  of  at^sistance  in  protecting  a  vessel 
from  pressure,  and,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  a  boat  can  be  dragged 
over  its  surface  with  good  headway;  but  the  ice  that  obstructed  the 
progreiw  of  our  explorers  at  thix  time,  was  composed  of  hummocky  piecex 
of  irregular  shape,  and  consequently  ready  to  turn  over  and  crush  lioat 
or  person  upon  the  least  disturbance. 

Richard;K>n  plainly  remembered  that  on  both  of  his  former  voyages 
to  these  seas,  neither  he  nor  Franklin  had  found  this  condition  present 
in  the  channels  under  consideration.  On  those  occ;isiLiiis  onlv  small 
pack»  were  visible  here  mid  there,  the  general  ojjenness  of  the  sea  afford. 
hig  ample  opportunity  for  passage  up  to  a  later  period  than  the  1st  of 
September.  In  Making  a  rexsnn  for  the  existing  fitate  of  affairs,  Rich- 
ardson found  himself  able  to  establish  a  reasonable  conjecture  regarding 
the  prolonged  absence  of  the  missing  crew. 

The  theory  of  a  cycle  of  good  and  bad  years  had  already  been 
mooted  by  several  meteorologists,  and  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
H  scries  of  years  bad  seeme<l  to  confirm  its  reasonableness.  Eighty  year*.* 
observation  at  London  showwl  that  groups  of  warm  years  Hllcmate  with 
groups  of  cold  ones  in  such  a  way  an  lo  render  it  most  probable  that  the 
mean  annual  temperatures  rise  and  fall  in  such  a  manner  .is  may  be 
represented  by  a  series  of  elliptical  cur\*es,  corresponding  lo  periods  of 
from  twelve  to  ftftecn   years;  although  loc.tl  or  casual  circumstances 
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cause  the  mean«  to  change  in  particular  years,  atul,  indeed,  in  particular 
place^i  also. 

The  conjecture,  then,  was  that  Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound  at 
the  close  of  a  •jroup  of  favoniblc  years,  when  the  icc  was  in  the  gre;itcst 
state  of  diminution,  ntid  that,  having  boldly  pushed  on  in  one  <^  the  clos- 
ing  ycnr<t  of  the  favorable  cycle,  unexpecte<I  ice  wa«  proihiced  durin*^ 
the  unfavomble  years  followiiijj,  iin«l  thus  an  insurniountablc  barrier  to 
his  return  was  matJe. 

This  conjecture,  while  it  could  not,  of  cournc,  df:«cend  to  detail  in 
this  particular  casc,»ccms  to  have  been  the  correct  one;  for  (to  Rnticii>ate 
our  iiarrative)  it  was  afterward  fuumi  that  Fnmklin's  vessels  actually 
were  beset  by  ice  in  September,  1S46,  ami  that  too  in  a  much  lower  lati- 
tude than  was  at  this  time  reached  by  Richardson.  It  will  be  found, 
also,  that  the  explorers  for  the  next  few  years,  from  1S4S-57,  found  the 
springs  very  backward,  and  the  winters  exceedingly  long  and  severe. 
The  experiences  of  Kane  in  northern  LitJtudcs  for  three  differeni  winters 
may  be  hereafter  cited  as  cast's  in  point.  We  have  here  to  do,  however, 
not  with  theories,  but  with  facts,  and  the  practical  problem  of  how  to 
find  Franklin  and  convey  relief  to  him,  was  the  all  important  question 
which  presenteil  itself  ti>  the  admiralty  and  those  representing  them 
upon  the  seas. 

As  we  have  seen,  circumstances  compelled  the  party  to  desist  from 
further  undertakings  this  fall,  and  preparations  were  made  to  journey  by 
land  back  to  Ft.  Confidence,  where  Mr.  Bell  was  supposed  to  be  pre- 
paring winter  quarters  for  the  voyagers.  Burying  a  quantity  of  pem- 
mican,  and  also  of  ainmunition,  near  the  places  where  the  boats  were  to 
be  left,  they  started  on  the  third  of  September,  carrying  everything 
which  their  strength  would  permit.  After  a  tedious  journey,  made  niore 
so  by  the  heavy  burden-^  which  they  bore,  ihey  arrivcil  ni  Ft.  Confidence 

M  r.  BcU,  who  had    reached   i\\c  Rite  on 

:^\atc\y  set  lo  work.     Since  that  time 

-^vjo  \\ouatt  for  the  men,  and  a  dwell- 

i,^,of  o^  n  WW,  t\\Tce  sleeping  apartments, 

fj^yttcn  ^NC"  "o^"  niaiW  rcaay,  and  on 
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the  iSlli  were  taken  hi  charge  tiy  men  chosen  for  the  purpose,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  BritUh  •tettlcmcnis. 

Here,  then,  nt  Ft.  Conflciencc^  the  winter  of  1S4S-9  was  paitsetl; 
nothing  of  striking  importance  occurring  to  break  the  monotony  of « 
chamctenHtic  season  in  the  wilds  of  North  America. 

The  return  nf  >ummcr  brought  with  it  the  nece^isity  of  deciiliiivj  upon 
some  course  of  action  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  search.  Il  W;i?.  >till 
thought  best  to  viftit  VVollaitton  Laud,  hut  in  the  ntiscnce  of  their  boats, 
the  method  of  procedure  grew  into  a  [x^rplcxing  problem.  Mail  ihey 
succeeded  in  taking  their  boats  up  the  Coppermine,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Esquimaux,  according  to  Ihcir  expectation;^  when  the  plan  of  search 
w»  formed,  the  voyage  might  have  been  re&umed  in  the  summer  m^  ii»49, 
with  two  or  three  boats;  and  in  thatcM.se,  the  whole  party  might  have 
fone,  and  m>  have  aided  one  another  among  the  floes.  But  as  they  bad 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  craft  in  September,  without  the  Kmallest 
hope  of  itfe  Itcing  {owwA.  again  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  and  having  only 
one  boat  remaining  that  could  be  umploye<l  on  (he  service,  it  beciimc  ncc- 
catary  to  determine  which  of  the  two  leading  officers.  Dr.  Ricluirdiron  or 
Mr.  Rae,  should  take  charge  of  that  vessel  and  the  &mnll  party  it  could 
contain.  Setting  a'^ide  personal  considerations  and  looking  onlv  to  the 
'meani  of  providing  for  the  examination  of  .is  large  .t  portion  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  it»  cuukl  be  accomplished,  Dr.  Richurd:ri>n  had  not  much  hesitation  in 
deciding  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rae.  His  ability  and  zeal  were  unquestiona- 
ble; be  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  persnuid  activity,  and  his  skill  as 
.1  hunter,  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  such  an  enterprise. 

\[r.  Rne  had  already  during  tlie  winter  explored  the  country  be- 
tween Ft  Confidence  and  the  Coppermine  River,  in  order  to  select  the 
best  route  for  dragging  the  boat  over  in  the  spring.  In  April  lie  con< 
Teyed  provisions  Iwal-stores,  and  other  ncccss;irics  across  the  country  to 
oive  of  the  creams  tributarj'  to  the  Coppermine,  and  a  convenient  place 
for  binding,  in  the  event  of  the  ice  breaking  up.  These  he  lefl  in  charge 
of  two  of  his  men  and  two  Indian  hunters,  who  were  to  be  engaged  in 
the  rocaolimc,  in  obtaining  and  curing  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer  aud 
muik-ox,  for  tummer  use.     Having  to  wait  many  weeks  for  the  opening 
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of  the  rivers,  it  was  the  middle  of  July  IwforL-  the  sea  wa.% 
as  the  ice  in  the  chnnnclK  was  still  iin|K>nctrahlCf  scvcml   week, 
were  occupied  in  exploring  ihc  various  rivers  \vhich    had   their 
near  the  point  where  the  Coppermine  findii  an  outlcL 

Their  advance  along  the  coast,  wheu  once  it  1>cg^an,  iros  ver 
owinjy  to  the  still  comparatively  impenetralile  coTitlition  of  the 
the  pi;ice  where  the  boats  were  left  the  prccctliiig  nutiimn, 
reacha]  until  the  a4lh  of  July-  The  boats  wore  found  much  bro 
by  the  action  of  the  ice,  which  had  invaded  t^c  inlet  wbcre  ihe 
Icfl,  and  nisu  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  had  dismantled  them  of  Ui 
Uons  of  woodwork,  that  they  might  obtain  the  iron  ami  copper 
their  construction.  The  tents,  oil-cloths,  and  part  of  the  sails 
mnincci  uninjured,  and  were  made  extremely  useful  to  Mr.  Rai 
was  ill  supplied  with  these  articles.  The  cache  of  pcininicon  on 
dcr  was  also  untcmchod,  itx  covering  of  snow  probnbly  causing 
cape  detection. 

P;issing  on  to  the  west,  they  soon  caroe  to  the  point  where  the 
hiu!  been  concluded  the  previouN  »eason,  being  also  the  most  cou 
though  not  the  nearest  point  from  which  Wollaston  Land 
reached.  InilecKl,  it  was  not  onlv  imnccessary  to  go  further,  but  i 
possible;  for  the  junction  here  of  the  rough  hummocks  on  one 
the  steep  cliOs  on  the  other,  made  further  thought  of  luosage 
They  pitched  their  tents  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  and  waited  for 
favorable  ch.^npe  in  the  sci. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Esquimaux  interpreter  and  one  of  t! 
when  some  distance  inland  looking  for  game,  overtook  five  Est^u 
who  were  traveling  toward  the  interior  with  n  load  of  fish.  Frofl 
it  was  founJ  that  the  seu*ice  had  begun  breaking  up  only  the  day 
the  party  had  arrl^xnl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine.  These 
also  testified  that  they  had  been,  during  the  winter,  in  company  i 
Esquimaux  of  WolLaston  Land,  and  that  the  latter  had  never  »oca 
pcuns,  large  slui>s,  or  boats. 

Their  detention  here  was  very  long  and  tedious.      Several  g 
wind  occurred  from  the  south,  but  the  space  of  open  water  was 
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tliiit  little  cfTeci  upon  the  ice  was  ob<icr\*.ihlc.  The  wtualion  wii'*  t;iiila-" 
lizin^  ill  ihc  extreme  to  all  the  party.  OccasioniUiy  ;(l  ihc  lime  nf  the 
tido  a  lenJ  of  water  would  iippeai,  n  mile  or  so  ii»  lengthy  s\\\\\  wiilt* 
enough  la  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  hoat.  Everything  woultl  Ik.*  at 
once  prepared  for  launching;  when  suddenly,  some  advcrn.*  circumstance 
would  ciiLisc  the  opening'  to  j;row  narrow*  until  no  longer  safe  f<>r  Uiat 
or  in;ui  to  venture  in. 

The  ice  conlinucl  drifHug  to  and  fro  with  the  tidest  wilhoul  scpar.-it. 
ing  suRicientry  to  allow  of  )>ns$ing  among  it,  till  the  19th  of  Augu<.L, 
when  there  scemeti  to  he  more  open  water  to  seaward  than  liad  yet  I>ci*n 
iiecn.  After  waiting  for  some  hours  for  a  troublesome  pack  near  the 
shore,  to  disperse,  they  al  hisl  pushed  off;  nud  :iftcr  many  narrow  escapes 
from  heing  squeezed^  they  at  last  reached  comparatively  open  water, 
where  they  had  soon  to  ase  their  oars.  They  had  pulled  more  than 
seven  miles  when  they  came  to  a  Ktream  of  ice»  so  close  packed  and  so 
rough  ihai  they  could  neither  pass  over  nur  through  it.  Under  these 
circumsliinccs  it  was  thought  advisable  to  return  tu  the  mam  shore, 
where  they  landed  the  next  day.  On  tlie  very  next  day  wind  licgan  to 
blow  from  the  northeast,  niid  in  four  hour*  not  a  perch  of  o|)cn  water 
was  to  be  seen — nothing  but  a  continuou*  sheet  of  white,  solid  drift  ice. 

As  the  fine  weather  had  now  evidently  broken  up,  mj  course  rcm:uned 
but  to  retreat  to  the  Coppermine  aritl  Ft.  Coutidence.  An  Jiccident  oc- 
curred in  Jisccnding  the  Coppermine  which  had  even  more  effect  in 
dampening  the  spiribi  of  the  party  than  the  failure  to  reach  Wollaston 
Land.  They  1i;hI  successfully  ascended  the  river  to  what  was  known  as 
the  "Bloody  Falls,"  marking  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  intricinte  and 
dangerous  rapids.  It  had  l^en  the  custom,  in  former  ascents  of  these 
mpids,  to  draw  the  boats  along  the  bank,  till  the  most  <lilficult  portion  w:l^ 
passed,  and  then  to  launch  the  boat  and  tow  it  up  •»vc\-  the  remainder  of  the 
distance.  As  the  boat  of  our  voyagers  w;is  exceedingly  worn  ami  un^uh- 
slanlial.it  was  thought  best  to  do  the  same  in  thUcase.  AU  iViaV  npvw^trwl 
•  difficulty  was  easily  accomplished^  ^nd  »hcrc  was  only  "tiu 
"«emlcd,  which  was  sosinootV  vVat  i^Voadc^X  boat  might 
S   however,    from   some      ^^^tcounVabVc    cause,  the 
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lan  wu  seized  wiih  «  simKIcii  piuiiCf  iiiul  atllwi  to  those  luwing 
the  boat  to  slftck  ihu  line.  This  was  no  sotiacr  done  suHiciently  to  allow 
him  to  Kct  firm  footing,  than  ht.-  k-apcU  on  shore,  followed  by  the  bow' 
man,  .-in<)  nllowcti  the  bout  to  sheer  into  the  current,  when  the  line  broke, 
ant)  the  h«wl  was  hurrieti  ilnwn  stream  into  an  eddy.  To  this  point  Rae 
and  Atbcn,  the  interpreter,  run,  nml  starioneil  themselves  at  Iwn  jxtints  of 
ruck  near  which  the  wreck  wonl<l  jijiss.  Misunderstanding  nn  order  of 
the  cominantlcr,  the  £<(quimanx  k-aped  into  the  boat  when  it  woa  near 
enough,  and  both  were  swept  nway  together.  The  native  was  finally 
throw^n  ont  anJ  «»nk,  not  to  appear  uj^ain.  The  occurrence  wns  much 
Tcgrclted,  UK  the  young  man  was  greatly  liked  for  his  activity,  lively  and 
amiable  dispottttion,  and  extreme  goodncM. 

Rae's  failure  to  cross  tu  Wolla^ton  Lnnd,  is  attributable,  not  at  all  to 
Uck  of  skill  or  bravery — hut  to  the  impassable  condition  of  the  ice  in 
the  fctratt  which  it  war  ncccssiiry  for  him  to  traverse.  His  mortifica- 
tion from  hi*  failure  was  very  keen,  and  much  more  *evcrc  than  he  ^aw 
fit  to  display  in  his  official  report.  He  was,  in  reality,  a  very  brave  and 
intelligent  man,  and  rcceiVol,  as  he  deserved,  the  approbation  of  the 
British  Government. 

Having  now  finishcil  the  story  nf  Mr.  Rne's  search  voyage,  we 
revert  to  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  the  remainder  *i{  the 
party,  during  tlie  summer  of  1849.  On  the  7th  of  May  they  took  their 
leave  of  Rae,  who  had  not  yet  left  Ft.  Confidence  to  descend  the  Cop- 
penninc,  and  proceeded  to  Ft.  Franklin,  nn  the  oppof<itc  side  of  Great 
Bear  Ljike.  As  they  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  navigating  Bc-ir  Lake 
River,  which  flows  out  of  Great  Bear  Lake  into  the  MacKcnzie,  a  few 
milcfi  below  Ft.  Norman,  a  barge  h.'ul  been  ordered  which  was  fo  meet 
them  at  the  liead  of  the  river.  They  waitetl  over  a  month  for  the  barge 
when  some  men  appeared  who  reported  that  the  river  wns  not  yet  open. 
They  now  decided  to  descend  the  river  nt  once,  and  send  the  barge, 
bock  for  the  stores  Most  of  the  expedition  started  in  a  Hshing-boat ; 
but  two  of  them  were  instructed  to  follow  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
on  foot,  each  carrying  with  him  his  own  bedding  anil  provision.  One 
of  the  men,  named   Brodie,  struck,  into  the  interior  to  avail  himself  of  a 
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short  cut,  and  not  soon  rejoining  the  party,  was  su|^xxk?(1  lo  Imt  lost,  and 
cunsidcnible  apprehension  was  fell  for  his  ■safety.  It  was  afterwani 
found  that,  when  he  detected  the  fuel  nf  his  walking  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, he  began  to  run,  as  Is  usual  in  «uch  cases,  till  he  came  to  the 
bank  of  a  tortuous  ittream,  and  being  a  fearless  swimmer,  swam  aero**  it, 
carrving  his  clothes  on  his  head.  The  river  coming  a^tn  in  hi*  way, 
he  croRsed  it  a  second  time  in  like  manner,  but  t^ri  the  last  <Kcasion  hi* 
bundle  slipjjed  away  from  him,  and  Hoatcd  ofl^  while  be  rej»ainetl  the 
bank  in  a  state  of  perficct  nudity.  After  a  lew  moments^  renectioii  be 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  without  clothes  he  must  perish,  and  that  he 
might  as  weM  be  drowncil  in  tr\-ing  to  recover  them,  as  to  attempt  pri>- 
cee<ling  nak«].  On  tiiw  he  plunged  in  again,  and  ihistirae  succeeded  in 
landing  safely  with  his  habilimenbi.  He  soon  di&covered  his  whereabouts 
and  rejoine<l  the  party. 

This  adventm-c  is  relatol  to  illuitrale  what  a  traveler  in  these  wiUls 
was  liable  to  encounter,  and  as  an  example  uf  what  happened  to  all  u| 
the  itcamen  of  this  cxjiedition.  None  of  ihem  could  be  taught  that  they 
were  liable  to  such  accidents,  till  they  learnKl  it  by  cxpcriciux.  One 
man  who  thus  gtraye<l  was,  when  found,  contentedly  steering  for  the 
m<K)n,  which  licing  near  the  horizon,  and  titreaming  red  through  the  for- 
est, wji!*  mistaken  by  him  for  the  fire  of  the  men's  bivouac. 

The  nscent  of  the  MncKenzic,  and  the  subsequent  journey  to  Can- 
ada, and  finally  back  to  Great  Britain,  was  not  attended  with  any  ind- 
dcnt  worthy  of  note,  and  the  party  of  Richardson  landed  at  Liveqxxit 
on  Ihc  6lh  of  November,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  months,  twelve  of 
them  passed  in  incessant  traveling.  Richanlson  made  no  delay  in  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  admiralty,  and  making  n  full  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  elicited  from  their  lordships  a  uniform  expre&siun  oT 
approbation.  His  nairative  wx<i  afterward  published  in  b<>ok  form, 
which  volume,  wilh  Ils  rich  fund  of  incident  and  adventure,  and  thor> 
Qugh  analysis  of  all  observed  phenomena^  standa  among  tVic  clasAics  of 
'turc 
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KXPBDITfON     UNDER    SIR    JAMRS    C.    ROSS INSTRUCTIONS    OF    THK    AI>- 

MIKALTY PREPARATIONS UPRRSAVIK — IN    A    PACK MAXWELL 

■AY A   NOVEL    BXPBDIBNT — SPRING    OCCUPATIONS THRKR    SUR- 
VEYING   PARTIES AH    ARCTIC   HOUSE — WELLINGTON   CHANNEL — 

XIPS  —  lUPniSONKD — A     MIRACULOUS     ESCAPE — A     FORCED     RE- 
TREATS-COMMENTS   ON    ARCTIC    NAVICtATION. 

Prtinimctit  .imong  thoiic  whn  engngetl  in  th«  discuKsinn  concerning 
the  prolwihlc  whereabouts  of  Fninklin,  :im]  in  the  eventual  efforts  mndc 
to  relieve  that  distinguished  n-ivigiitor,  wius  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  of  whom 
fipccul  mention  lias  ulready  been  made.  The  three  expeditions  planned 
in  iS47«  nnd  executed  in  tS48,  have  been  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
chupter.  They  were  based  mainly  upon  the  instructions  under  which 
Frnnklin  Kailed,  upon  known  conditions  existing  in  the  northern  seas, 
aiui  upon  the  conjectured  course  of  Frunkltn,  in  case  uf  failure  or 
cmcrgcncy- 

The  expedition  which  was  regarded  at  the  time  an  of  mo<it  impor- 
UMCe*  w«s  the  one  tiestincd  to  Lancaster  Sound.  It  had  for  its  object  to 
take  vp  the  route  followed  by  Franklin,  and  by  diligently  searching 
lor  any  ugnal-po^ls  he  might  have  erected,  to  trace  him  out  and  carry 
the  required  relief  to  his  exhausted  crews.  For  such  an  enterprise  as  this, 
none  were  thought  to  Ik*  l>citer  fitteil  by  ability  .ind  experience  than  the 
iring  commander  whose   name  heads   the  chapter.     In  company  with 

d'wtingutshed   uncle,  he   had   already  traversed  many  jjortions  of  the 

(loUe^And  had  soquaint«l  himself  extensively  and  in  a  practical  manner 

with  all  branches  of  the  nautical  science.     Pertinent  to  this  particular 

undertaking,  he  had  planted  the  Uritish  flag  upon  the  magnetic  pole,  and 

hid  leamcvl   by  experience   the   peculiarities  of   Arctic  sailing,  and  the 

maixctivcrft  ncce«arj-  among  the  ice-bnrriere  of  the  north.    Considering 
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these  qualificah'ons,  v  well  as  the  practical  wisdom  exhibited  in  Ross*^ 
discust^ioti  of  the  then  all-nl)snrhing  question,  the  .idmiralty  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  thi«  important  expedition. 

The  facts  u[K>n  which  his  plan  was  based  will  stifliciently  appear  from 
the  following  quotations,  drawn  from  his  letter  of  advice  to  the  admi- 
ralty: *'As  vessels  destined  to  follow  the  track  of  the  expedition  must 
necessarily  encounter  the  same  dilVicullies,  and  be  habit  to  the  same  se- 
vere prcbsure  from  the  great  body  of  ice  they  must  pass  through  in  their 
way  to  Lancaster  Sound,  it  is  dcsii-ahle  that  two  ships  of  not  less  than 
500  tons  he  purchased  for  this  ser\*ice,  and  fortified  and  equip|icd  in  every 
respect  as  were  the  Erebus  and  Terror  for  Antarctic  seas. 

"  Each  »hip  shouKI,  in  addition,  he  supplied  with  a  small  vessel  or 
launch  of  about  twenty  tons,  which  she  could  hoist  in,  to  be  fitted  with  a 
steam  engine  and  boiler  of  ten-horse  power,  for  a  purpose  to  be  hereafter 
noticed. 

"The  jhips  should  sail  at  the  close  of  April,  1S4S,  and  proceed  to 
Lancaster  SonncI  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  carefully  searching  both 
shor^  of  that  extensive  inlet,  and  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and  then  progress 
to  the  westward. 

"As  sivon  as  tlic  formation  of  water  along  the  coast  between  the  land 
and  the  main  body  uf  the  ice  admitted,  the  small  steam  launch  shoidil 
be  dispatched  into  Lancaster  Sound,  to  communicate  virith  the  whale 
ships  at  the  usual  time  of  their  arrival  in  those  regions,  by  which  means 
information  of  the  safety  or  leturr  of  Sir  John  Franklin  might  be  con- 
veyed to  the  ships  before  llicir  liberation  from  their  winter  quarters,  as 
well  as  any  further  instructions  the  Lords  Commissioners  might  be 
pleased  to  send  for  their  future  guidance. 

^  The  easternmost  ship  having  been  safely  secured  in  winter  quarters, 
the  other  ship  should  proceed  alone  to  the  westwartl,  and  endeavor  to 
reach  Winter  Harbor,  in  Melville  Island,  or  some  conventcnt  port  in 
Bank's  Land,  in  which  to  pnss  the  winter. 

•*  From  this  point,  also,  parties  should  be  dispatched  early  in  spnug, 

--aking  up  of  the  ice.     The  first   should    trace   the  weMem 

'.and,  and,  proceetUng  to  Cape  Bathurst,  or  some  other 
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ooTupicuous  point  on  the  continent,  previtmsly  ngrectl  on  with  Sir  John 
RiL-hani^ot).  rcacli  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company^  settlement  of  Ft.  God<] 
Hope,  on  the  MacKt-nzic,  whence  they  may  travel  :>outhwnnJ  by  the 
ustuil  route  of  the  tradore  to  York  Factory,  and  thence  to  England,  ns 
«oon  a&  convenient. 

**  TIk?  nccoml  jjnrly  should  explore  the  eastern  shore  of  BankN  L:ind, 
and  making  for  Cape  Kruscnstcm,  cummunicale  with  Sir  Jolin  Rich- 
ardw.Mi'»  party  on  i(s  descending  the  Copix*rminc  River,  and  either  assist 
him  in  completing  the  examination  of  Wollaston  and  Victoria  Land,  or 
rciurn  to  England  hy  any  route  he  should  thrcct. 

*'  These  two  parties  would  pass  over  that  apace  in  which  mo<tt  proha- 
blv  the  ships  have  become  involve*!,  if  ai  all,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
tlic  hc«>t  chance  of  communicating  to  Sir  John  Franklin  iufumiation  of 
the  meaMircft  that  have  been  adopted  for  his  relief,  and  of  directing  him 
to  the  hc«t  point  to  proceed,  if  he  should  consider  it  nccci«arv  to  abandon 
hit  shipft. 

•*  Other  parties  maj'  be  dispatched,  »s  might  appear  desirable  to  the 
enniniandcr  »f  the  expedition,  accorilin<;  to  circumstances;  but  the  steam 
launches  should  certainly  he  employed  to  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  ships,  to  transmit  such  information  for  the  guidance  of  c:ich 
other  ju  might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  !iucce»s  of  the  undcr- 
Uking.^* 

This  plan  has  been  given  thus  fully,  partly  because  it  foreshadows 
And  explains  tlic  voyage  about  to  be  described,  and  partly  becauw  it 
showis  with  what  completeness  of  detail  and  grasp  of  the  subject  these 
enterprising  *tatet.mcn  were  wont  to  project  their  schemes.  Owing  to 
vsrying  drcumstancc^  all  the  details  of  thiii  scheme  could  not  be  fully 

ricd  out;  for,  ns  we  have  seen  already,  Richardson  did  not  begin  the 
'exploration  of  Wollaston   Land,  nor  did   he   have  opportunity  to  com- 
pBUmicale  with  Ro<»*  vessels  at  all,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  to 
tjrland  tliat  he  became  fully  apprised  of  the  proceedings  of  that  olHccr, 
and  of  the  «t]ite  nf  the  search. 

The  work  of  fitting  up  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  expedition  began 
dtrfy  in  the  season  of  [$48;  but  as  very  elaborate  preparation?^  were 
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mode,  the  arranpjemenis  were  not  completed  until  }\uic.  The  vessels 
chosen  were  the  Enterprise,  of  450  ton%  and  the  Invcsligtitor,  of  4S0 
tons  burthen,  and  the  combined  crews  and  officers  numbered  135  souU, 
Ross  raised  his  pennant  in  the  Enterprise;  and  with  him  were  Lieut 
M'CUire,  M'Cliiitock  ;ind  Browne,  of  the  former  two  of  whom  more' 
will  be  heard  hereafter.  The  Investigator  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
E.J.  Bird. 

The  expedition  raised  sail  on  tlie  lath  of  June»  and  reached  the  Dan- 
ish sellleniciit  of  Ujjernavik,  situntcd  on  one  of  the  group  of  Woman's 
Islamk.  on  the  western  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  6th  of  July.  l*a»A- 
ing  through  this  maze  of  islnnds  .ind  ice  they  were  mmie  fast  on  the 
20th  to  :m  iceberg  aground  of  Cape  Shackleton.  During  the  next  few 
days  vessels  were  towed  by  their  launches  through  streams  of  loose  ice, 
and  on  the  36th  of  July  haU  reached  the  three  islands  of  Baflin,  in  lali- 
tudc  74^  N.  The  season  had  now  become  so  far  advanced,  .-ind  progress 
was  so  materially  impeded  by  calm»  and  light  winds,  that  hope  of  accom- 
plishing much  before  winter  should  set  in,  w.is  precluded. 

No  pains  were  sparcilf  however,  to  use  every  opportunity  of  pushing 
forward ;  and  finally,  on  the  20lh  of  August,  a  heavy  breeze  arose  which 
drove  the  ships  through  a  thick  pack  of  ice,  in  the  midst  of  which,  had 
they  been  compelled  to  stop,  both  ships  would  have  been  inevitably 
crushed.  As  it  was,  some  damage  was  receive*!  by  them,  though  for- 
tunately neither  was  disabled.  Having  now  crossed  Baffin's  Bay.  the 
ships  stooil  in  to  Pond's  Inlet;  but  though  they  kept  close  to  shore,  and 
made  repeated  signals,  no  vestige  of  Esquimaux  or  other  human  beings 
could  be  seen.  On  the  26th  they  arrived  off  Possession  Bay,  and  a  party 
was  sent  on  shore  to  search  for  any  traces  of  the  expedition  having 
touched  at  this  general  |K)int  of  rendezvous.  Nothing  was  found  here 
except  the  paper  recording  the  visit  of  Sir  Kdward  I'arry,  on  that  very 
day  (the  30th)  in  1S19.  They  examined  the  coast  westward  from  this 
point  with  great  cai^e,  and  on  the  ist  v>f  September  arrived  ofT  Cape 
Yor*-  '-n  I.«ncarter  Sound),  leaving  Were  abundant  landmarks  for  the 
(  follow  them. 

•stood  ovcic-  v>'«M''^^^<^iK"*-^*^t^'^^'^  *« 
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came  in  with  the  edge  of  :i  pack  too  dense  for  us  to  penctnitc,  lying  be- 
tween us  and  Leopold  Island,  about  fourteen  miles  broad;  we  therefore 
counted  ihc  iiurtli  shore  of  Barrow%  Strait,  to  seek  a  harboi  further  to 
the  westward,  and  to  examine  the  numerous  inlets  of  that  shore.  Max- 
well Bay  and  several  smaller  indentations  were  thoroughly  explored, 
and,  although  we  got  near  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel,  the  firm 
biimcr  of  ice  which  stretched  across  and  had  not  broken  :iway  this  sea- 
son, convinced  us  that  all  was  impracticable  in  that  direction.  We  now 
stood  to  the  southwest  to  seek  for  a  harbor  near  Cape  Rcnnell,  but  found 
a  heavy  body  of  ice  extending  from  the  west  of  Cornwallis  Land  in  a 
compiict  mnss  to  F.copold  Island.  Coasting  along  the  pack  during 
stormy  and  foggy  weather,  we  had  diflicuLty  in  keeping  the  ships  free 
during  the  night,  for  I  believe  so  great  a  quantity  of  ice  was  never  before 
8CCU  ill  Barrow's  Strait  at  this  period  of  the  season." 

Fortune  at  last  smiled  upon  them,  .iml  the  pack  was  passed  in  safety. 
The  ships  were  secured  in  Lcojwld  Harbor  on  the  nth  of  September — 
a  most  desirable  situation,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  four  great  chan- 
nels of  Barrow^s  Strait,  Lanciister  Sound,  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and 
Wellington  Channel.  In  case  Franklin,  having  abandoned  his  ships, 
should  attempt  a  retreat  through  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  chan- 
nels, it  was  plain  that  he  must  be  appri&ed  of  the  presence  of  these  ships 
in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  very  day  following  this  fortunate  occurrence,  the  main  pai 
closed  in  vvitli  the  land,  and  completely  scaled  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
As  the  begiuniiig  of  the  long  Arctic  night  was  neur  at  hand,  haste  was 
now  made  to  complete  the  prcp-irations  for  the  winter.  This  was  ;tccom- 
pli<ihed  on  the  islh  of  October,  about  the  time  when  the  sun  sank  out  of 
sight  for  his  long  perioiJ  of  alienation.  The  winter  was  uscftdly  spent  in 
exploring  on  foot  all  the  inlets  and  unknown  poinbi  in  reach,  both  with 
reference  to  discovering  traces  of  Franklin,  and  also  in  order  to  promote 
the  accuracy  of  the  British  charts.  A  novel  expedient  was  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  to  the  lost  navigators  knowledge  of  the  prox- 
imity nf  assistance.  Ross  caught  large  numbers  of  white  foxes,  and, 
flfter   inscribing  copper  collars  with  information  concerning   the   where- 
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abouU  oflhe  ships  and  the  depot  of  provistoas,  and  clinching^  them  nboiil 
the  necks  of  the  unimals,  released  them.  It  was  knnwn  tliat  ;i  pany,  in 
caie  of  dearth  of  food,  would  nnturalty  seek  iiitich  aAcr  these  animals,  and 
it  wa<i  hoped  that  the  four-footed  messengers  might  be  of  sen'ice  in  trans- 
mitting the  desired  intelligence.  The  same  idea  was  used  by  Parry 
years  before.  He  had  leA  meflals  with  the  Esquimaux  nn  the  shores 
which  be  vUite<!,so  that  in  case  a  rescue  party  was  necessary,  they  might 
the  more  readily  come  upon  the  desired  data. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  were  occupied  by  Capt.  Ross,  Lieut. 
M*CliiUock  and  u  parly  of  twelve  men,  in  ex.imining  and  thoroughly 

r~  exploring  all  the  inlets  :md  sm.iller  indentations  of  the  northern  and 
^vS'tcrn  coasts  of  Boothia  Peninsula,  in  which  any  ships  might  h.-tve 
found  shelter.  From  the  high  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Bunny, 
Capt.  Rosa  obtained  a  very  extensive  view,  and  observed  that  the  whole 
space  between  it  and  Cape  Walker  to  the  west,  and  Wellington  Chan- 
nel to  the  north,  was  occupied  by  very  heavy,  humniocky  ice. 
"The  etamination  of  the  coast,**  says  .Sir  James,  "was  pursued  until 
the  5th  of  June,  when,  having  consumed  more  than  half  our  provisions, 
end  the  »irength  of  the  party  being  much  reduced,  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  further  operations,  as  it  was,  moreover,  necessary 
to  give  the  men  the  day  of  rest.  But  tliat  the  lime  might  not  be  wholly 
lost,  I  proceeded  with  Iwo  hands  to  the  extreme  s<iulh  point  in  sight 
fttMH  our  encampment,  distant  about  eight  or  nine  miles.** 

This  extreme  ptiint  is  situated  in  latitude  72"  3S'  N.,  and  longitude 
95"  40'  W.,  and  is  on  the  west  face  of  a  small  elevated  peninsula.  The 
Mate  of  the  atmosphere  lK:ing,at  the  time  of  Ros;,*  observation,  peculiarly 
fiivnrahlc  for  dlittinctncsft  of  vision,  land  of  any  great  elevation  might 
have  been  »ccn  at  the  distance  of  too  miles.  Bearing  nearly  due  south 
from  here,  about  fifty  miles  away,  Ross  discoveretl  the  highest  cape  on 
the  coa&l.  I'rince  Regeni^s  Inlet  w.xs  found  to  be  scparatcil  from  the 
Wevlcm  seas  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  Upon  examination  the  ice  in 
this  quarter  provetl  to  be  eight  feet  thick.  A  conspicuous  cairn  of  stones 
erected  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  they  began  their  re- 
to  the  ships.     Here  they  arrived  aAer  a  journey  of  seventeen  days, 
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BO  completely  worn  out  by  fatigue  that  for  several  weeks  every  man  was, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  in  the  doctor's  hands.  Upon  their  .irrival 
they  found  tliut  iluring  their  absence  Mr.  Matthias,  the  .iSRistant  surgeon 
of  the  Enterprise,  had  died  of  consumption,  and  that  the  health  of  many 
mare  was  clecUning. 

While  Rass  was  al»cnt  Commander  Bird  hn^X  dispatched  several  sur- 
veying parties  in  different  directions.  Lieut.  Barnard  took  charge  of  the 
first,  which  proceeded  along  the  north  coast  of  Barrow  Strait,  cross- 
ing the  ice  to  Cape  Hurd;  Lieut.  Browne  led  n  second  to  the  extreme 
shorL'  of  Prince  Regent^s  Inlet;  and  u  third  party  of  six  men,  conducted 
by  Lieut.  Robinson  along  the  western  shore  of  the  inlet,  extended  their 
cxnininalion  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Crcswcll  Bay,  sevcr.-il  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Fury  Beach.  The  house  in  which  Sir  John  Ross  had 
wintered  in  i$32-3,  was  found  still  standing,  together  witli  a  quantity  of 
stores  and  provisions  of  one  of  the  ships  lost  in  1S27.  On  opening  some 
of  the  p.nckagcs,  their  contents  of  flour,  peas,  and  meat  were  found  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preservation,  and  the  portable  soup  as  wholesome  as 
when  first  manufactured.  The  labors  of  alt  these  parties  were  curtailed 
and  hindered  by  the  sufTenngs  of  tlic  individuals  from  snow-blindness, 
sprained  ankles,  and  debility. 

By  ihcsc  excursions  taken  in  connection  with  the  cxpMlilion  incident- 
ally referred  lo  of  Mr.  Rae  in  1847,  the  whole  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  was  examined,  with  the  exception  of  160  miles 
between  Fury  Beach  and  Lord  Mayor's  Bay,  iind  as  there  were  no  indi- 
cations of  the  ships  having  toucheil  on  any  part  of  ihe  co;lsI  so  narrowly 
trace*!,  it  seemed  to  Commander  Ross  certain  that  they  had  not  attempted 
to  find  a  passage  in  that  direction. 

On  this  account  he  decided  that  it  was  best  to  press  on  lo  the  west 
as  soon  as  his  ships  should  become  librrated.  The  chief  hope  now  cen- 
tered in  the  efforts  of  Sir  John  Richurdsim;  for  he  concluded  that  Sir 
John  Franklin^s  ships  niust  have  penetrated  so  fur  beyond  Melville 
Island  :is  to  induce  him  to  prefer  to  make  for  the  continent  of  America, 
rather  than  to  seek  for  aid  from  the  whalers  in  BafHii's  Bay.  The  crews, 
weakened    by    excessive   exertion,    were   now   in    a   very    unfit  state  to 
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raccomptish  the  henvy  Ishor  which  they  were  obliged  to  undertuke, 
hut  nil  hands  who  were  strong  enough  to  use  an  a\  or  n  lUiw,  were  set  to 
vrurk  lo  cut  a  channel  towunl  the  point  uf  the  harbor,  :c  dLstancc  of  some- 
what  more  than  two  miles.  By  dint  of  extra  exertion  tite  pns&a]|;e  was 
compIcte<l,  .ind  the  ships  cleared  on  the  iSth  of  August.  Before  taking 
6aal  leave  of  the  harlmr,  however,  a  house  was  built  and  covere<I  with 
iuich  of  the  ship'*  hotuing  matenal  .is  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  the 
bouiie  Were  left  proviyion*,  fuel,  etc.,  for  the  twelvemonth's  supply  of  a 
I'large  party,  and  in  a  convenient  place  was  moored  the  »tearn  launch 
!  belonging  to  the  Investigator.  This  being  seven  feet  longer  tliaii  the 
other,  mode  a  fine  vessel,  capable,  if  necessary,  of  conveying  Sir  John 
Franklin's  whole  parly  to  safe  quarters  with  the  whalers  in  Baffin's  Hay. 
It  was  now  decided  to  procec<l  to  the  north  side  of  Barrow's  Strait, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  examining  Wellington  Channel,  and  of  penctraU 
ing,  if  possible,  a»  far  west  as  Melville  Island;  but  when  nhoul  twelve 
miles  from  the  shore  the  shipK  cime  upon  the  land  ice,  and  it  was 
impoHuble  to  proceed  further.  As  they  were  struggling  through  ihc  ice- 
packs and  endeavoring  to  proceed  westward,  a  licavy  gale  brought  upon 
them  the  loose  ice  through  which  they  had  been  making  iheir  way,  and 
this  cloMT  beset  ihcm  for  sovera-l  days.  The  vessels  sustained  severe  nips 
for  yamc  time,  and  were  also  endangere<]  by  the  piling  up  around  them 
of  great  hummock*;,  which  threatened  .it  times  to  cover  and  overwhelm 
them.  The  temperature  at  last  fell  to  zero,  and  the  pack  froze  around 
them  into  a  solid  m:isA.  The  experiences  of  the  next  wculu  arc  thus 
dcacribctl  by  Ros»: 

**  Wc  were  so  circumstanced  that  for  some  days  we  could  not  unship 
the  rudder,  and  when  by  the  labonoua  operation  of  sawing  and  removing 
the  hummocks  from  under  the  stem,  we  were  able  to  do  so,  we  found  it 
twisted  and  ilamagc<l;  and  the  ship  was  so  much  strained  as  to  in- 
crease tho  leakage  from  three  inches  in  a  fortnight,  lu  fourteen  d.iily. 
The  ice  was  stationary  for  u  few  days;  the  preiMurc  hail  so  folded  iho 
lighter  pieces  over  each  other  and  they  were  so  interlaced  as  to  form 
one  entire  slieet,  extending  from  shore  to  shore  of  Barrow's  Strait,  and 
a*  Ur  to  the  cast  and  west  as  thr  eye  could  discern  from   the  mast-head, 


while  the  extreme  severity  nf  the  temperature  had  cemented  the  whole 
so  firmly  together  that  it  .ippcare<l  highly  improbable  that  it  could  break 
up  again  thin  sutntncr.  In  the  space  which  hud  been  cleared  away  for 
unshipping  the  rudder,  the  newly  tonned  ice  was  fifteen  inches  thick, 
and  in  some  places  along  the  ship's  side,  the  thirtecn-feet  screws  were 
too  fihort  to  work.  We  had  now  fully  made  up  our  minds  that  the  fship6 
were  fixe<I  for  the  winter,  and  dismal  as  the  prospect  appeared,  it  wa*  far 
preferable  to  being  carried  along  the  west  coa^t  of  iJaflin*'s  Hay,  where 
groundal  bergs  are  in  such  numbers  upon  the  shallow  bank^  of  that 
shore  as  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  ships  involved  in  a  pack  to 
escape  destruction.  It  was  therefore,  with  a  mixture  of  hope  and  anxiety 
that,  un  the  wind  shifting  to  the  westward,  we  perceived  the  whole  body 
of  ice  begin  to  drive  to  the  ejistward,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  miles 
per  day.  Every  cSoit  on  our  part  was  totally  unavailing,  for  no  human 
power  could  have  moved  either  of  the  ships  a  siaglc  inch;  they  were 
thus  completely  taken  out  oC  our  hands,  and  in  the  center  of  n  field  of 
ice  more  than  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  were  carried  along  the  south- 
cm  shore  of  Lancaster  Sound. 

"  After  passing  its  entrance,  the  ice  drifted  in  a  more  southerly  direc- 
tion along  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Buy,  until  we  were  almost 
abreast  of  Pond's  Ray,  to  the  southward  of  which,  we  otiservcd 
a  great  number  of  icebergs  stretching  across  our  path,  and  pre- 
senting the  fearful  prospect  of  our  worst  anticipations.  But  when  least 
expected  by  us,  our  release  was  almost  miraculously  brought  about. 
The  great  field  of  ice  was  rent  into  innumerable  fragments,  as  if  by 
some  unseen  power." 

Every  resource  was  immediately  brought  into  active  use,  and  by 
packing,  warping,  and  sailing,  the  ice  was  cleared,  and  the  ships  reached 
an  open  space  of  water  on  the  25th  of  September. 

"  It  ia  impossible,"  says  Sir  James,  "  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  sen- 
sations we  experienced  when  we  found  ourselves  once  more  at  liberty, 
while  many  a  grateful  heart  pouretl  forth  its  praises  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  GikI  far  this  unlooked-for  deliverance. 

"The  advance  of  winter  liad  now  closed  .ill  the   harbors   against    1 


and  as  it  was  impassible  to  pcnctnitc  to  the  wntwnrd  through  the  pack 
fmm  which  wc  hml  jiwt  bccir  liberated,  I  iiimle  ihc  si^inal  lo  the 
Investigator,  of  my  intcntiun*)  to  return  In  Eiiglninl."  After  a  favorable 
and  uneventful  voyage,  the  ships  nrrived  in  England  early  in  November, 
on  the  fifth  uf  which  month,  Ross  reported  to  the  admiralty  the  result 
of  his  voyage. 

The  accident  which  prevented  this  party  from  examining  the  waters 
and  coa:«t  toward  Melville  Island,  is  n  g»od  illustration  nf  the  versatility 
of  the  clenwnts  in  Arctic  regions,  and  the  extreme  uncertainly  of  the 
future,  even  for  a  short  time,  with  which  a  polur  navigator  mu-tt,  of 
ncocsnty,  enter  tboae  unknown  waters.  In  ordinary  sens,  a  few  hours  uf 
adverse  wind  simply  drive  a  sliip  from  her  course  a  few  miles,  or  liindcr 
for  an  hour,  or  a  day,  her  direct  progress;  a  return  of  favorable  breezes 
sufficing  in  a  short  time,  to  counterbalance  the  temporary  niiH fortunes. 
But  in  the  latitude  of  nimost  perpetual  ice,  no  one  can  pieilict  what  hour 
the  ]»acl£  may  close  about  the  hapless  craft,  and  crush  her  sides  or  im- 
prison her  for  dreary  months  in  a  <lesolate,  froxcn  mass.  When  the 
pcculmrities  of  Arctic  navigation  arc  considered,  the  marvel  should  be, 
not  that  so  little,  but  that  so  much,  has  been  brought  to  light  of  the 
myfttory  surrounding  the  ^  Storied  Pole." 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

KXPKWITIO-V    VIA    BKHRING's     STBAtT THE    IIEAALD    AND    Pl^VER 

PU1.LEN*S    UOAT    JOUKNBY LANCASTER    SOUND 6RSAT    KKEI'A- 

RATIUNS  —  niSCOVRRIP.fi  THE      PRINCE     ALBURT      RETURNS     TO 

ENGLAND  —  SLJiUGK  JUUKNKYS — THE    PRINCE    ALBtKT A    CRITI- 
CAL SITUATION — WINTER   ON    BOARD   THE    PRINCE    ALHRRT. 

The  search  expedition  via  Behring^s  Slrtiit,  was  suggested  and  or- 
ganized upon  the  ground,  that  if  Fmnklin  succeeded  in  pushing  his  way 
through  ihc  western  ice,  and  thus  proved  the  existence  of  a  Northwest 
Passage,  he  would  likely  be  found  atornear  the  coast  of  Russian  Amer- 
ica, frozen  up  in  the  waters  t)f  that  region,  or  crui&ing  about  to  add  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  those  coraparadvcly  unknown  part&. 

This  expedition  was  composed  of  the  Herald,  under  Capt.  Kcllet, 
and  the  Plover  in  charge  of  Commander  Moore.  The  ves^U  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Behring*s  Strait  about  the  ist  ofjuly,  184S,  and  were 
dircctctl  to  proceed  along  the  American  coast  as  far  as  powibte,  consistent 
with  the  certainty  of  preventing  the  ships  being  beset  by  the  ice.  A  har- 
bor was  to  be  sought  for  the  Plover  within  the  strait,  to  which  that  ves- 
sel was  to  be  cooductctl,  and  two  whale-boats  were  to  go  on  to  the  cast* 
ward  in  search  of  the  missini^  voyagers,  and  to  communicate,  if  possible^ 
with  the  MacKcnzic  River  pirty.  The  Plover  was  fitted  out  in  the 
Thames  in  December,  1^47;  but  liaviHg  been  fuund  unseaworthy,  was 
com|)cIled,  when  she  went  to  sea,  to  put  into  Plymouth  for  repairs,  and 
diti  not  finidly  leave  England  until  Febnuiry,  184S.  This  tardy  depart- 
iirr.  -  .n;.n.i«d  wiiii  her  dull  sailin-^,  prevented  her  from  passing  Bch- 
nu^-  _^  .  ■a.alita  >843,  but  she  wintered  on  the  Asiatic  coast  just  out- 
Sound,  repassed  the  straits  before  the 
to  winter  in  South  America,  with  the 

ru:xt  season. 
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The  summer  nT  1S49  wus  spent  by  the  two  vefwcls  iti  a  series  uf  faith- 
ful explnration<^  whose  results  .iddetl  greatly  to  our  knowlcdj^c  of  the 
RuMi^ti  sc^Ls,  without,  howcvci,  ilUclosin;  .iny  truces  of  FniiikUu  or  his 
men.  Ekpccinlly  rcitiitrkuhlc  in  conuectluii  with  thi»  voynge  was  11  lKi:it 
JDumcy  la  the  castwanl  by  Lieut.  Pullcn.  Some  detnils  of  thi!>  mlven- 
turouA  voya^  UTd  given  hy  Lieut.  Haiper,  in  his  private  corresponJcnce. 
In  four  open  boats  they  haJ  set  out  for  MacKenzie's  Rlvt-r,  which  ihcy 
runched  itfter  a  perilous  voyage  of  thirty-two  day*.  Asccmling'  ihi^  river 
ihcy  came  to  Fori  Simpson,  where  they  met  Mr.  Rae,  ami  received  an 
account  of  his  own  procci^iiings  and  those  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

On  ihc  sothiifjune  of  the  following;  summer,  the  whole  pHrty  of 
Pullcn,  with  the  servants  of  the  IlticUon  Ray  Company  anil  their  stock 
of  four,  started  for  the  sea  to  embark  for  Enj^land.  On  thd  23th,  liow- 
evcr,  Ihcy  were  met  by  a  canoe  amtatning  dispatches  from  admiralty,  or- 
tlcri»t(  the  search  for  Franklin  to  be  resumed  along  the  Arctic  coast, 
Stopiietl  by  the  ice,  and  <ihattcrin^  one  of  his  lH>ats  in  tlic  jicrilnus  .-at- 
tempt to  cross  the  northern  channels,  Pullcn  was  also  unsuccessful  in  this 
undrrtaktng,  and  Kubset^ucntly  returned  lu  England. 

In  the  mcaulimc,  preparations  for  the  search  by  way  of  Lancaster 
Snuml  were  made  on  a  large  scale.  The  Resolute  was  commissioned 
by  Cupt.  Horatio  L.  AtLstin,  and  the  Assi'^tancc,  Capt.  Ommaney,  was 
put  under  bis  orders,  together  with  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid,  sleam  tugs, 
commatuled  by  Lieuts.  0:iborn  and  Cator.  Capt.  WilHnm  Penny,  an 
experienced  whalc-tlsher,  was  also  engaged  for  the  search,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Lady  Franklin  and  the  Sophia.  In  addition  tu  these  ex- 
peditions  tittcd  out  by  the  udmiralty,  others  furuishetl  from  private  sources 
showed  the  Interest  thnt  was  widely  and  deeply  felt  in  the  cause.  Capt. 
Sir  John  Ross,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  sailed  in  the  Felix  schooner, 
and,  as  we  shall  sec,  the  United  States  came  forward  in  the  first  nf  the 
Grinnell  expeditions,  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  given  in  it*  place; 
L.iily  Frnnkhn  likewise,  with  that  untiring  energy  and  conjugal  devo- 
tion which  marked  her  conduct  throughout,  dispatched  the  Prince  Albert 
under  the  orders  of  Commander  Funyth,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  As 
\y  of  these  were  largely  subimliiiate  in  their  objects,  mid  unattended 
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by  important  results,  the  reader  will  not  be  burdened  with  a  detailetl  ac- 
count of  their  adventures.  They  were  ull  sent  nut  in  { 1S50)  and  engaged 
in  searching  the  iMime  tract,  the  consts  on  both  sides  of  Lancsstcr  Sound. 

Overcoming  all  difilcultics  from  the  BaflinN  Bay  ice  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  s-teamerSf  Capt.  Austin*$  squadron  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
sound  in  July^-Capt.  Penny's  vessel  following  in  their  wake.  There 
they  separated,  and  wiiltethe  Pioneer  and  the  Resolute  remaine<l  to 
examine  t>ie  neighborhood  of  Pond's  Bay,  Capt.  Ommnney  proceeded  to 
Bcechey  Island  and  enjoye<l  the  distinction  of  discovering  the  firat  traces 
of  Franklin's  expedition  yd  brought  to  light.  Capt.  Austin,  his  attend- 
ant steamer,  Penny,  and  the  American  squadron,  soon  joined  the  Assist- 
ance :it  Cape  Riley,  and  minute  investigation  only  proved  the 
importance  of  the  discoveries,  and  demonstrated  this  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  Frsnkltn^s  winter  quarters.  The  site  of  the  encampment  was 
plainly  marked  by  the  various  signs  of  the  former  occupants.  No  record 
was  found,  however,  and  concerning  the  whereabouts  or  fate  of  the 
missing  voyagers,  the  crews  were  no  wiser  than  before.  Papers  were 
Icfl  at  Cape  Riley  by, each  ship  in  its  turn,  and  the  Assistance  landed 
provisions  at  Whaler's  Point  for  the  succor  of  Franklin's  crew,  should 
they  ever  reach  that  place. 

These  dlscovcnes  were   made   in  August,  and,  as  winter  w^as.  rapidly 
approaching,  little  more  could  be  done  this  season.     Penny  pushed  up 
Wellington  Channel  as  far  as  Cornwallis'  Island,  but  turned  back  before 
an   impassable  barrier  of  ice,  beyond  which   he  was  chagrinctl   to   dis- 
cover open  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could    reach.     The  Lady  Franklin 
and  Sophia  sought  winter  quarters   in  Assistance   liorbor,  at    the   south 
extremity  of  Cornwallis'   Land,  and  they  were  speedily  joined   by  Sir 
John  Ross'  Felix,  while  the  Resolute  and  Assistance,  of  Austin,  soon 
became  fxstcned  in  the  pack  which  filled  up  the  channel   between  Grif- 
fith's Islam!  und  Coniwallis'  Land.     The  Prince  Albert  sailed  *^"^  Eng- 
land before  winter  set  in;  and  her  example  was  foUowedby  tVve  A-dvancc 
and  the  Rescue  of  the  Americans  though,  as   subscottcnl  cb«P^^"  '"''''" 
^«er\*e<l  for  these  two  a  more  pctWous  V*^**^*^  ^^*"  " 
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A*  Uk!  winter  iidvaiicctl,  the  hollows  between  the  hummockft  in  the 
ice  abom  tlic  \cs«»cls  bccntnc  fillcil  up  with  snow,  aiitl  sktlgin^  partial 
Were  orgnnizcil.  In  all^  fifteen  slctl^^c^  were  sent  out  with  105  mcH}  so 
that  only  Kcventy-fivu  remained  to  take  charge  ofthu  &hi[».  It  i«  impoe- 
sible  t>i  gtt'c  any  detailed  account  of  titcsc  wcll-plumicd  nnd  brnvc 
ancmjrts  tbe  prosccmion  of  which  involvcil  more  hanUhip  thitn  hjul  liecn 
endured  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  preceding.  Fatigue  from 
drawing  heavily  loaded  sledges  over  ice  often  rough  antl  precipitous,  s\if- 
fcring  from  exposure  to  the  intense  cold,  from  which  no  amount  of  cloth- 
ing  coul<l  protect  the  traveler,  and  more  than  .itl,  the  terrible  snow  blind- 
nea  of  nn  Arctic  winter;  all  these  told  heavily  upon  them,  and  to  these 
waa  nddc<l  the  heavier  weight  of  disapi>ointincnL  Each  party  returned 
with  the  !tame  sorrowful  response,  "  No  signs!" 

Scvcnd  parties  from  the  Lady  Franklin  were  sent  up  Wellington 
Channel^  one  of  them  Penny  commanded  himself,  and  finding  the  chan- 
nel liwi  open  to  admit  of  sledge  traveling,  he  returneil  to  his  vessel,  pro- 
\-)dod  hiitisclf  with  a  boat,  comincnce<l  hw  journey  anew,  and  after  a 
•irrie*  of  adventures  and  ditHculties  which  he  overcame  with  courage 
worthy  uf  a  hero,  lie  jwnetrated  up  Queen's  Channel  as  far  as  Baring^s 
kUntI  and  Ca(je  Ficccher,  where,  most  rcluctuntly,  he  was  coni[>elled  to 
turn  hack.  A  fine  open  sea  stretched  away  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  but  his  lioats  were  weak  and  small,  his  men  were  few,  and 
he  wa»  obliged  to  wit)ist:tnd  the  lemptatioi)  to  embark  on  the  liosom  of 
iha  inviting  water.  I'eimy  really  thought  that  Franklin  had  followed 
thi«  route,  and  that  his  ships,  if  ever  found,  mu^t  l»e  lookc<]  for  on  (he 
untrackcd  waters  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Capt.  Austin,  however,  could  not 
be  pcnuadcd  of  the  truth  of  llus  theory,  and  as  nothing  could  be  dnnc 
tvithout  hi«  co-operation.  Penny  was  compclleil  to  follow  the  course 
pointetl  (Hit  bv  the  mlmirally  squadron,  which,  nHcr  two  ineffectual  at- 
tcmpt«  io  enter  Smith'*  and  Jones'  Sounds,  returned  to  England. 

Lady  Franklin's  %csscl,  the  Prince  Albert,  did  not  stay  to  share  with 
bcr  companions  the  inclemencies  of  on  Arctic  Christmas,  but  leaving 
ihcm  in  preparation  fur  winter,  she  brought  home  the  welcome  intelti- 
||«noc  of  the  discoveries  at  Rccchcy  Island,  which  inspired  all  interesteil 


in  the  cause  with  a  lively  hope^  ami  served  not  a  little  to  cx[>c(litc  prepa- 
rations for  a  coming  season.  No  time  wxs  lost  in  refitting  the  brave  lit- 
tle craft,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  Ills  second  in 
commani.1  wua  Lieut.  tScUot,  that  nohle  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity, whose  generous  self-devotion  procurcil  for  him  a  fraternal  regard 
from  all  Englishmen.  The  object  of  the  present  voyage  was  to  exam- 
ine into  Rejjent's  Inlet  .ind  the  coamt  of  North  Somerset,  an  important 
district  for  which  uo  provision  seemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  .idmi- 
ralty  plan  of  search;  for  nothing  could  then  lie  known  in  Enx'nnd  uf  the 
sledge  parties  by  means  of  which  Capt.  Austin  was  at  that  very  time 
ill  part  supplying  the  deficiency. 

The  easterly  gales  had  formed  a  barrier  of  ice  across  Barrow's  Strait, 
cutting  oifall  access  to  Cape  Riley  or  Griffith's  Island,  so  that  the  Albert 
was  fain  to  turn  at  once  into  Regent's  Inlet,  and  take  temporary  refuge 
from  tlic  wind  in  Port  Bowen.  As  it  was  very  undesirable,  however,  to 
vviiilL*r  oti  the  coasl  itpposlle  Ut  that  along  which  lay  theJr  line  uf  search, 
Kennedy,  with  four  men,  crossed  to  I'ort  Leopold  amid  masses  of  ice,  to 
reconnoitcr  the  western  line  of  coast,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  whether  any 
documents  had  been  lef^  at  this  point  by  previous  searching  parties. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  examining  the  locidity  and  seeking  for  p;i[x:rs, 
they  prepared  to  return,  but  lu  their  dismay  found  ihcir  passage  cut  off 
I>y  the  ice,  wliich,  opening  oidy  in  dangerous  crevices,  prove<l  a  hopeless 
obstacle  when  they  attemptcil  to  reach  the  vessel  on  foot.  It  is  ditHcult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  deplorable  situation.  Darkness  was  fast  coming 
on,  the  floe  on  which  they  stood  was  passing  rapidly  down  the  channel, 
and  the  ear  was  deafened  by  the  crashing  oC  huge  ice-blocks,  which 
dashed  furious!}'  against  each  other,  and  threatencil  momentarily  to  break 
in  fragments  tlie  portion  they  occupied.  The  only  idtcrniitivc  was  to  re- 
turn to  shore  as  best  they  could,  and  thus,  separateil  from  their  ship, 
clothing,  and  provisions,  they  passed  the  night;  their  only  shelter  being 
thuir  !)oat,  uniler  which  each  man  in  turn  took  an  hour's  icsl.  To  these 
disagreeable  experiences  was  added  in  the  morning  the  morlificatiou  of 
finding  thai  their  ship  had  disapixjareilt  Their  course  was  now  fixed; 
they   must   endure  the  winter  as   well  as  they  could.     Fortunately,   the 
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depot  of  provisions  left  by  Sir  James  Riwa  at  Whaler's  Point,  was  easily 
occpssihlc,  ami  findin;^  everything  in  a  ;jood  state  of  preservation,  they 
(mfnediatcly  proccc<lc<I  tn  make  tliemsclvcs  iis  coniforiabie  as  possible. 
They  fitt«i  up  the  steam -launch^  which^  it  will  be  remembered,  was  left 
by  Sir  James  for  the  possible  transportation  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
mailc  a  comfortable  leini>orary  dwelling. 

Thus  reigned  lu  the  cxi^jencics  of  their  situation,  ihcy  were  joyfully 
utrprisRl  on  the  1 7th  of  October,  by  the  appcanmce  of  Mr.  Bcllnt  with 
a  party  «if  ftcvcn  men,  who  had  dragjjed  the  j"IIy  boat  witl\  them  all  the 
way  from  the  .ihin.     It  -wcmcd  that  this  gallant  officer  had  made  two 
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prrrioos  attempts  to  reach  the  unfortunate   party,  who  now  forgot  iheii 
truublcs  in  accompany  in;;  ihcir  iViends.  back  to  the  vessel. 

The  long  vvinlcr  passttl  on  hoard  the  Prince  Albert  in  the  onlinary 
routine;  its  monotony  being  somewhat  relieved  hy  the  barrelorgan  prc- 
fcnled  by  the  liberal  l*rince  from  whom  their  vessel  took  ius  name.  A 
fevv  cxcwrsioni  took  place  from  time  to  time,  lo  form  provision  depots  for 
«  contemplated  journey  of  exploration,  or  to  calculate  how  soon  they 
might  fctart.  On  the  Z5th  of  February  the  grand  expedition  departed. 
It  coiutltcxU  exclusive  of  the  reserve  party,  which  accompanied  it  fiome 
tikunce — of  Kennedy,  Itellot,  and  six  men,  together  with  four  klcdgcs. 
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drawn  partly  by  dogs,  and  partly  by  the  men.  It  is  truly  surprising  to 
find  wliat  thcM;  men  accomplished  with  this  slender  equipmunt.  They 
tr.icetl  the  course  of  North  .Somcr^'t  to  it*  southern  extremity,  crossed 
Victoria  Strait,  explored  thoroughly  Prince  of  Wale*'  l^nnd,  and  fal- 
lowed the  coast  of  North  Somerset  back  again  lo  their  startinj;  point, 
having',  in  nn  absence  of  ninety-seven  days,  performed  ;i  jounicy  of 
eleven  hundre<l  miles,  without  illnc!u  or  accident. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  tlie  Prince  Albert  repaired  to  Cnjjc 
Riley,  where  the  North  Star,  under  our  friend  Capl.  PuUen,  was  sta- 
tioned ns  depot-ship  ton  squadron  which  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  sent 
out  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Kennedy  antl  Rellot  were  at  first  anx- 
ious to  remain  out  another  season,  acid  projected  the  pl:m  of  sen<liny  ihe 
vessel  hack,  while  they  remained  with  the  prestent  expcditicm.  Circum- 
stances, however,  induced  them  to  change  their  plan,  and  they  reached 
Aberdeen,  with  their  full  number  of  men,  on  the  yth  of  October,  1S52. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 


nAMCir    UKDEK     M*C1.URR     AND    COL.LINSOM TUft    KNTEKPRIftE    AMD 

INVESTIGATOR    SENT    OUT    At^AIN AKOUND    LAPE    HORN SAND- 
WICH   ISLANDS IN    KOTZEBUE    SOUND — ALONE    IN    THE  AltCTIC— 

A    CAIRN    BRKCTED  —  A    LIGHT- PINGEnBD    NATIVE AGROUND 

A    COOL     KECSPTION  —  A     XOVKL   CHRONOLOGY  —  PALSK    HOPES 

NORTHWEST    PASSAGE    PRRDICTRD. 


Rots*  discovery  sqiuidruii  was  scarcely  welcomed  home  from  its 
perilous  operations  of  184S-9,  when  it  was  iit  once  decidcfl  by  the  Eng- 
luh  Government  to  refit  the  vc^wls,  for  the  purpose  of  resumins:  the 
•csrch  for  Franklin  by  way  of  Bchring'a  Strait — the  itcene  of  the  search 
on  the  part  of  the  Plover  and  the  Herald.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  had  failed  in  their  attempt  to  get  west 
of  Lcopoltl  Uland,  in  the  Hummer  of  1849,  and  only  escaped  from  a 
wtnter*ft  imprisonment  in  that  inhospitable  spot,  to  he  swept  with  the  ice 
in  Barrow\  Strait  out  into  Baffin's  Bay,  so  that  they  had  just  time  to 
retreat  to  Englnnd  before  the  general  closing  of  nil  Arctic  seas. 

Shaken  and  worn  as  the  two  ships  were,  a  little  judicious  work  In  the 
dockyard  soon  put  them  into  a  proper  condition  once  more  to  combat 
the  ice  of  Arctic  manufacture.  Capt.  Richard  Collinson  ^v:is  nppointe<l 
»  senior  ofTiccr  and  leader  of  the  expedition,  to  the  EnlcrpriKc,  and 
Commander  Robert  Lc  Mesurier  M'Clure  to  the  Investigator.  The 
former  enjoyed  a  high  naval  reputation,  and  in  China  his  abilities  as  n 
Mirveyor  hod  done  the  State  good  service.  The  hitter,  the  destined  dis- 
coverer of  the  Northwest  Passage,  having  passed  a  useful  apprcnlicc- 
*hip  in  the  British  service  for  twenty  years,  received  on  appointment  to 
ttie  Invntigator,  as  a  reward  for  valuable  service  as  lieutenant  under 
Rom  in  1S4S-9. 
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In  1S49-50  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  Arctic  service. 
The  voyages  of  the  preceding-  seasons  h.i<l  nttractctl  the  attention  of 
all;  nnd  an  interest  in  the  cause,  cuupU-tl  with  a  desire  for  adventure, 
greatly  hastened  the  completion  of  the  preparations.  On  the  loth  di 
January  the  two  ships  set  out;  but  being,  as  Arctic-bound  ships  must  lie, 
heavily  laden  with  pmvision<t  and  fixtures^  it  became  necessary  to  stop 
at  Plymouth  and  do  £ome  slight  repairing — a  measure  which  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  securing  several  more  good  seamen. 

No  delay  wax  allowetl  here,  however,  for  the  great  distance  between 
England  and  Bchring's  Strait  had  to  be  traversed  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
This  involved  a  journey  of  six  months  before  the  sea  could  be  reached; 
and  it  was  fully  realized  that  the  delay  of  a  month  might  cause  the  gate 
to  the  highway  they  sought  to  be  cloaetl  against  them.  The  services  of 
a  German  clergyman,  who  had  been  a  ^loravian  mift&ianary,  were  dniy 
engaged  as  Interpreter,  and  he  was  dispatched  on  board  the  Investi- 
galor  at  i'lymouth. 

A  few  hours  afterward  the  Arctic  xquadron  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
forth  with  a  fair  and  fresh  wind.  As  the  greater  interest  attaches  to  the 
Investigator,  on  account  of  her  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Northwest  Passage,  it  will  be  our  aim  particularly  to  follow  her  fortunes 
over  thi;  Jiorlhern  seas. 

It  was  not  until  the  iSth  of  March,  1850,  nearly  two  months  after 
leaving  England,  that  the  Investigator  crossed  the  Southern  Tropic  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  although  the  greatest  possible  speetl  h-id  been  made, 
and  the  two  ^■cs-scl.s,  having  parted  company  from  the  first,  had  not  been, 
AS  is  usual,  the  me.ins  uf  detaining  each  other.  After  l»cing  towed 
through  the  Strait  into  the  Pacific,  she  landcil  on  the  17th  of  April,  at 
Port  Famine,  on  the  coast  of  Chill. 

Here  Capl.  M'Chirc  learnctl   th.it  the  Enterprise  had  alrcndy   passed, 

and  what  was  stSlI  more  to  be  regretted,  had  taken  with  her  all   thtf  lieef 

cattle,  BO  that  the  Investigator's  prospect  of  fresh  meat  was   no    nearer 

than  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  reach  which  the  wide  Padfic  had  to  be 

Tscti,  .18  the  Atlantic  had  already  been.     At  Forlescue  Bay,  how- 

IiivcBtigatnr  found  llic  Enterprise  lying  at   anchor,  and   an 
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opporliinitj  was  afronletl  for  comparinf;  notes  upon  their  respective  jnur- 
ney«-  On  The  19th  of  April  the  weather  permitted  rjf  their  agMin  startin^;^ 
out.  Once  in  the  hrond  Pacific  the  two  ve8scU  Kep.in)Ie(l,  never  agiiin  to 
rejoin. 

Crossing  the  Equator  on  the  I5lh  of  June,  the  vessel  of  our  nar- 
raiive  was  aided  hy  the  S.  E.  trades  into  7°  X.  latitude.  On  the  i»l  of 
July  they  anchored  gladly  enough  out-iide  the  harlwr  nf  Honohdu,  the 
wind  not  being  favorable  for  enterin;;  it.  They  fnund  ihut  Ciipi.  Col- 
linson  had  already  called  at  this  port  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  After 
pttrcha.*ing  as  speedily  as  posi^ibtu  nil  nccc&aary  supplies  of  fruit  ami  vuge- 
tables,  they  departed,  fully  equip|)cd  for  their  Arctic  voyage,  on  the  ^th  of 
July,  1S50.  The  ice,  however,  wjis  still  40°  distant,  the  Enterprise  un- 
doubtedly far  ahead,  and  the  season  would  be  closing  in.  In  about  sixty  days. 
Capt.  M*Clurc  might  well  be  anxious  to  devise  the  best  means  of  reaching 
Bchring*s  Straits.  It  was  rumored  at  lionolulu  that  the  Enterprise,  in 
caic  of  arriving  at  Kotzebuc  Sound,  on  the  coast  uf  Russian  America,  in 
advance  oi  the  Ii»vcsiigator,  proposed  to  take  with  her  the  Plover, 
anchored  ftincc  1848  in  that  harbor,  and  leave  the  ship  of  M^Clurc  in  her 
place  on  the  American  coast. 

To  prevent  an  occurrence  which  would  prove  so  damaging  to  the 
ardor  of  his  men,  M'Clure  made  every  breeze  do  him  service,  and  arrivird 
in  Kotzchur  Sound  on  the  29th  of  July.  Ad  no  truces  uf  the  Enteiijrise 
had  been  seen  by  the  Plover's  men,  it  was  inferred  that  she  had  either 
rpassed  in  a  fog,  or  had  not  yet  come  up.  Capt.  \PClure*s  impulse  was 
to  push  on  and  either  join  the  Enterprise  or,  failing  in  that,  at  least  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  season  In  prufitablc  exploration.  Capt  K.eMcttoflhc 
Plos-cr,  although  M*Clurc*s  senior,  did  not  feci  that  he  had  the  authority 
la  detain  him,  especially  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Entrr|iriae,  The  Investigator,  then,  at  once  set  sail,  and  in  forty-eight 
hcMir*  was  out  of  sight  and  alone  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  stormy 
■trait.  RumWng  northwartl  a^  f;tr  ns  It  was  safe  on  account  of  the  ice, 
ItTCIurc  retnccd  his  course  southward  and  eastward,  until  he  readied 
Watnwright  Inlet,  and  again  sighted  the  Plover  for  a  time. 

Keeping  now  very  close  to  the  American  coast,  or  as  near  as  the 
S7 
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ice  would  permit,  the  vessel  made  rapid  progress  toward  Puinl  Burrow. 
At  midnight  ihey  rounded  the  northwest  extreme  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, nnd  hc^an  their  progress  tnwanl  the  eastward.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  August,  iSjo,  the  oflicers  and  crew  felt  free  from  all  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  twing  able  to  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Behring's  Strait. 
Their  first  nspiralion  was  to  reach  Melville  Island,  hut  ns  a  waste  of 
ice  stretched  before  them  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
it  wns  decided  to  reach  ifposslblc,  the  "landvvater,"  on  the  comparatively 
safe  sea  between  the  main  land  and  the  main  body  of  ice;  and  once  in 
that  water  to  struggle  cast\varJ  for  that  open  sea  off  the  MacKcnzie 
River,  spoken  of  by  Sir  John  Richardson. 

On  August  S,  when  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  of  Point 
Barrow,  a  man  wa«  sent  ashore  to  leave  a  notice  of  the  passage  of  the 
Investigator.,  and  to  creel  a  cairn.  Here  some  native  Esquimaux  were 
found,  of  whom  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  character  of  the  water 
to  the  eastward.  Communication  being  generally  estahlishe<I  with  the 
tribe,  it  wa^  admitted  by  some  of  the  men  that  they  had  seen  a  ship  in 
Kotzcbuc  Sound  (no  doubt  the  Plover).  They  gave  promise  of  an 
open  channel  from  three  to  five  miles  in  width,  all  along  the  shore  until 
winter;  hut  they  conld  give  no  ide:i  of  what  time  that  season  began, 
M'Clurc  told  them  that  he  was  looking  for  a  lost  brother,  and  made 
then]  promise  that  if  tliey  ever  met  the  wandering  party  they  should  be 
kind  to  them,  and  give  them  "deer's- flesh." 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  tribe  seemed  to  be  obesity,  dirtiness 
and  dishonesty  "Thieving,  performed  in  a  m<:»st  artless  and  skiUful 
manner,  appearetl  their  principal  nccomplishmenl.  As  Capt.  M*Clurc 
was  giving  out  some  tobacco  as  a  present,  he  felt  a  hand  in  his  trousers' 
pocket,  and  on  looking  down  found  a  native,  receiving  a  gifk  with  one 
hand,  and  actually  picking  his  pocket  with  the  other.  Yet,  when  de- 
tected, the  fellow  laughed  so  good-humorcdly  and  all  his  compatriots 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  so  amazingly,  that  even  the  aggrievetl  parties 
joined  in  the  general  merriment." 

Working  on  to  the  eastward  the  Investigator  had  reached,  on  Aug. 
14,  longitude  148"   17'  west,  and  became  much  hampered  among  the 
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low  islnruK  which,  for  a  ship  in  foggy  weather,  were  exceedingly  dan- 
ffcrvHK.  They  hod  now  posserl  the  point  at  which  Franklin  had  arrived 
in  hiii  joiimcy  westward  from  thr  MucKenzie,  and  might  he  said  to  be 
approaching  ilic  delta  of  thai  great   river. 

After  several  narrow  escapes  on  the  14th  of  August  the  good  ship 
found  her«elf  quite  be^t  with  the  shoals  surrounding  the  individual 
i^ilands  of  this  little  archipelago;  and  at  lost,  in  aUempting  to  cHrape 
through  a  narrow  strait  of  three  fathoms  depth,  she  unfortunatelv  look 
tlic  ground.  All  uiil  was  at  first  put  on,  in  the  hope  f>r  dragging  her 
through  it;  but  thecfibrt  proved  Cruitlcss..  Even  the  laying  out  of  all  the 
anchors  faile«)  to  float  the  vessel.  Alt  the  loac^  posfiibte  was  now  put 
into  hoAta,  aeverul  tonn  of  water  were  let  out  of  the  lankft  on  boani,  and 
at  la<^t,  aflcr  being  aground  flvc  hours,  the  Investigator  was  once  more 
got  ufloaL 

I  On  the  night  of  Aug.  7  new  ice  was  found  for  the  fir$t  time  upon  the 

surface  of  the  sea,  a  certain  indication  of  the  speedy  approach  of  winter, 
and  tome  doubted  whether  the  MacKenzie  coultl  be  reached.  The  gen- 
eral emharrassmcut  was  augmented  by  a  mistake  of  the  officers  in  charge. 
In  the  ff^ggy  weather  prevalent  at  this  season  along  the  coast,  a  blind 
lead  through  the  ice  was  followed  for  ninety  mile«,  being  mistaken  for 
the  channel  between  the  main  ice  and  the  shore.  Retracing  their  steps, 
ihev  fortunately  found  a  pa&sage  out  of  the  ice,  and  were  soon  ofT  the 
MacKcnzic  ttfty  miles  distant  from  the  mainland. 

On  the  34th  of  August  the  Investigator  approachcci  Port  Warren, 
and  a  party  landed,  hoping  that  the  natives  ut  this  point  traded  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  presuming  that  in  this  way  another  dispatch 
ooulil  be  sent  (n  En;;IamI.  Their  surprise,  therefore,  may  be  imagined 
at  Rmling  themselves  received  with  brandished  weapons  of  nil  sorts^  iinil  a 
goaanl  expression  of  defiance.  A  friendly  fooling  at  last  being  cslab- 
ttuhcd,  ■  brass  button  o(  European  maiiufucture  was  seen  suspended  from 
the  ear  of  the  chief.  In  icply  to  inquiries  he  candidly  confess^-tl  that  it 
belonged  to  a  white  man,  one  of  a  party  who  hail  iirrivci.1  at  Port  War- 
ren from  the  westward.  They  had  no  boat,  nor  other  means  of  convey- 
ance, but  had  built  a  house,  and  finally  departed  inland.     The  owner  of 
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the  braits  button  had  wandered  from  the  rest  of  his  party,  and  been 
killed  by  a  native,  who  now,  seeing  the  great  ship,  had  fled.  The  white 
man  hurl  been  biiriwi  by  the  chief  and  his  son.  With  rcgaid  to  linic, 
howt'ver,  the  chiers  account  was  Kingnlarly  vague,  and  he  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  lix  the  date  with  any  more  accuracy  than  "  It  might 
be  la.sl  year  and  it  might  be  when  he  w:u>  a  child." 

This  tale  of  courKc  (jave  rise  to  many  conjectures;  many  were  of  the 
opinion  tliat  the  wandering  whites  cnulil  be  no  other  than  meml>ers  of 
Franklin's  party;  and  all  agreed  as  to  the  propnety  of  making  thorough 
investigation  before  leaving  the  vicinity.  A  thick  ft^ ,  which  warned 
them  to  I'etuni  to  the  styp,  did  not  allow  them  to  visit  the  while  man's 
grave,  but  an  fallowing  the  direction  indicate<:l  by  the  chief,  a  hut  was 
discovered.  They  were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  hut  was  old,  and 
that  the  occupants  had  vacatcil  it  years  before,  while  the  decayed  wowl 
of  which  it  was  made  bore  not  Ihc  slightest  trace  by  which  to  glean  infor- 
mation of  the  former  tenants.  There  wa*  at  least  nothing  u|ion  which 
to  bjisc  the  slightest  connection  with  Franklin's  fate,  and  therefore  noth- 
ing to  c;mse  further  delay  in  their  onward   voyage. 

Another  tribe  of  Esquimaux  was  encountered  about  the  close  cX 
August  off  Cape  Bathurst,  who,  being  friendly,  undertook  to  convey  the 
dispatches  to  the  Hudson'^  Bay  Corapnay,  which  it  had  been  found  im- 
possible to  transmit  from  Port  Warren.  It  was  of  course  necessary  to 
make  some  trifling  presents  in  return,  and  M'Clure  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  women,  excited  by  what  they  had 
already  received,  and  tempted  by  the  display  of  articles  before  them,  at 
last  btcame  unmanageable  and  rushed  npon  the  stores,  seizing  what  (hey 
could  reach,  and  carryin;;  it  off  apparently  without  compunction. 

The  iht  of  September  found  the  Investigator  still  laboring  to  the 
eastward.  From  the  isl  to  the  5lh  ihc  vessel  was  occupied  in 
rounding  the  Hay  formed  by  Capes  TSathurst  and  Parry.  On  the 
4lh  large  fires  were  seen  on  !^hore,  and  at  first  wer*  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  natives  to  attract  attention.  It  was  not 
likely,  however,  that  natives  would  indulge  in  so  lavish  an  expenditure 
of  fuel,  and  the  appearance    av;is  at  last  attributed  to  the  presence  on  shore 
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of  Fmnklin  and  his  comrades.  Figures  in  white  were  Kcn  intivtng 
aboutf  and  various  suggestive  objects  were  descried  by  the  anxious 
icarchera.  Bitterly  were  our  voyagers  disappointed  to  find  uponexamina. 
lion  only  a  few  smnll  volcanic  mounds  of  a  sulphuric  nature,  while  the 
tracks  of  rcindetfTf  coming  for  water  to  a  neighboring  spring,  clearly 
explained  the  mystery  of  the  moving  figures. 

A  fre««h  hrcezc  and  clearer  weather  with  more  open  water  enabled 
the  Investigator  to  <ict  away  from  the  Continent  more  than  she  hod  dune; 
and  on  the  7th  of  September  Capl.  M'Clure  landed  on  a  newly-dis- 
covered piece  of  land,  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  Quccu^s  name.  Tliis 
was  named  flaring'^  Land  from  the  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  ignorance 
of  ttx  being  connected  with  Banks  Land  already  di.scovercd. 

Prince  Albert  Land  was  at  last  reached,  and  exhibited,  in  its  interior, 
inge«  uf  mouniiiins  covered  with  snow.  Gulls  and  other  birds  were  seen 
flying  southward  —  a  certain  indication  that  winter  was  soon  to  set  in. 
A  hope  Iwgan  to  poMCM  the  marinent  that  they  were  to  accomplish  what 
otheri)  had  heretofore  failed  in  achieving  —  n.imely,  the  rliscovcry  of  the 
Northwest  Passage.  The  d.tngcrs  of  the  expedition,  cold,  hunger,  hard- 
ship,— all  were  forgotten.  ^Only  give  us  limc,^*  tliey  said,  "and  wc 
•must  make  the  Northwest  Passage.'*  Noon  of  September  9th  placed 
them  only  sixty  miles  from  Harrow's  Slniit. 

*»  I  cannot,"  «vs  M'Clure's  journal,  '*dcscribe  my  anxious  fcelingR, 
Can  it  be  possible  that  this  water  communicates  with  Barrow's  Strait, 
and  "ih-dl  prove  to  !«  the  long-sought  Northwest  Passage?  Can  it  be  that 
so  humble  a  crenturc  as  I  will  be  permitted  to  perform  what  has  baffled 
the  lalcninl  and  wise  for  hundretU  of  years?  Hut  all  pr.iisebe  ascribed  to 
Him  who  has  conducted  n&  so  fir  on  our  way  in  safety-  His  ways  nrc 
DOl  our  ways,  nor  arc  the  means  that  lie  uses  to  accomplish  His  ends 
within  our  comprehension.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness 
with  Him.** 


September  1 1,  1S50,  brought  with  it  undoubted  signs  of  winter.  The 
thermometer  fell  to  11^  below  the  freezing  point;. ind  a  northwest  gate 
rollcfl  the  ice  down  into  the  channel,  :iiul  rendered  it  ahnost  unnavig-nhle. 
No  harlior  was  in  sight,  nnd  tlie  long  dark  nights  rendered  progress 
peculiarly  dangerous  .ind  dirticult.  Oil  the  I2th  of  September  M'Chirc's 
journal  is  to  the  folliiwing  cifect: 

"The  temperature  of  the  water  has  now  fallen  to  aS*  Fahrenheit- 
(freezing  point  of  sen-water.)  The  breeze  has  freshened  ton  g:de,  bring- 
ing with  it  snow,  and  scntling  down  large  musses  of  ice  upon  us.  The 
pressure  i»  considerable,  listing  tlie  vessel  several  degrees.  Fortunately 
A  large  floe,  which  was  fast  approaching  the  vessel,  bos  had  its  progress 
arrcstcti  by  one  extreme  of  it  taking  the  ground,  and  the  other  locking 
with  a  grounded  floe  upon  our  weather  bcini.  It  is  thus  completely 
checked,  and  forms  a  safe  barrier  against  all  further  pressure.  As  the 
rudder  wiis  likely  to  become  damaged,  it  was  unhung  and  suspended 
over  the  stern.  We  can  now  do  nothing,  being  regularly  beset,  but 
await  any  favoriiblf  change  of  the  ice,  to  which  we  nnxiously  look  for- 
ward, knowing  that  the  navigable  season  for  this  year  has  uhnost 
reuched  its  utmost  limit,  and  that  a  few  hours  nf  clear  water  will  in  all 
probability   solve  the  problem  of  the   practicability   of  the  Northwest 
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The  13th  mid  14th  brought  no  change  for  the  better,  but  on  the  15th 
the  wind  veered  to  the  ftouthwanl,  ai;d  the  vessel  began  ta  drift  up  the 
channel.  (>ii  the  16th  :i  point  wu.s  rcuchcti  only  thirtv  milcit  fram  the 
hcjfinninj;  of  the  water,  which,  under  the  nmne  «f  Harrow,  Melville,  anil 
Lancaster,  connects  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  through  the  ice* 
stwl<lcil  waters  of  Baffin^  Bay.  For  some  reason,  the  ice  in  which  they 
had  b<:cn  drifting  would  go  no  farther,  and  thuK  at  thl<;  tantalizing  ctis- 
liincc  from  Barrow's  Strait  they  were  compelled  to  stop,  and  for  a  time 
relinquish  their  hope  of  reaching  the  Northwest  Passage. 

It  waft  nccess.-iry  now  to  decitlc  whether  they  would  retrace  thetr 
itcpft  to  the  south  and  And  a  suitable  place  for  wintering,  or  remain  in  the 
pock  and  brave  the  dangers  long  since  declared  fntal  by  alleged  coniptr- 
lent  authorities.  "  I  decided,"  says  M'Clurc,  "upon  the  latter  course,  en- 
couraged by  the  coiteidcnition  that  to  relinquish  the  ground  obtained 
through  so  rauch  difficulty,  for  the  remote  chance  of  finding  safe  winter 
quartern,  would  be  injudicious,  thoroughly  impressed  as  I  was  with  the 
absolute  importance  of  retaining  every  mile,  to  insure  any  favorable  re- 
stdl  while  navigating  thc^ie  seas/' 

The  ice  now  closed  about  the  Investigator,  and  her  peril  for  a  time  was 
imminent.  As  the  massive  floes  came  crowding  against  her,  causing  her  to 
aur^  bock  and  forth  in  her  tiarrow  bed,  the  noise  was  si>  deafening  that  the 
onlenofthc  nfticer*,  although  delivered  through  trumpets,  could  scarcely 
he  understood.  Anticipating  the  worst  that  could  happen,  Cupt. 
Nt*Clun:  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  fuel  to  be  placed  on 
deck,  the  ofHcen  an<l  men  to  be  carefully  told  off  to  their  boats,  and 
every  one  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  tinat  cata^itrophe.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  save  life,  even  if  the  ship  could  not  be  prcscr\'c<l.  At 
iM^b,  however,  (he  okl  floes  became  sti  strongly  cemented  by  the  young 
Kx,  that  the  element  arouml  the  vcmcI  jtssumctl  a  state  of  quiescence, 
ami  the  tUngcr  which  hati  been  threatening  w.'u  for  a  time  averted. 

The  housing  was  now  f.tretched  os-cr  the  ship,  and  the  customary 
preparations  for  winter  were  made.  Care  was  taken  to  leave  the  j^unny 
«»de  of  the  vessel  uncovered,  in  order  that  the  light  might  be  enjoyed 
M  long  as  possible,  for  Capt.  MXlurc  was  well  aware  of  the  scorbutic  I 
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difficulties  with  which  he  must  contend,  nnd  sought  to  antidolc  thvm 
far  as  possible  in  advance.  Altogether,  the  crew  was  made  much  more 
tiiaii  ordinarily  comfurtablc,  :md  the  usually  cheerless  prospect  of  a  win- 
ter in  the  ice  was  brightened  to  .1  wonderful  degree  by  hopeful  spirits 
and  willing  hands. 

The  winter  was  well  .spent  in  exploring  the  coast  adjacent  to  the  vc»- 
scl*s  poEtition,  and  in  bnttling  the  tendency  tn  scurv}',  by  killing  what' 
ever  could  l»c  found.  On  the  iSth  of  April,  1S51,  three  exploring 
sledge    parties  were  jwnt  out    under   Lieut.    Haswcll,  Lieut.  Cixsswell, 
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and  Mr.  Wynniatt,  respectively  to  the  southeast,  northwest,  and  north- 
east, with  six  weeks'  provisions  each.  By  these  observ.nttons  the  sur- 
rounding const  lines  were  accunitely  traced,  but  no  sign  of  the  missing 
vessels  could  be  discovered.  The  purty  first  mentioned  diM:overod  a 
tribe  of  Esquimaux  who  subsequently  visited  Capl.  M'Clure;  they 
proved  reinarkubly  intelligent,  and  readily  traced  on  paper  the  coast 
line  of  Wollaston  antl  Victoria  Land,  thereby  determining  the  long- 
disputed  point,  whether  or  not  these  districts  really  belong  to  the  Con- 
tinent nf  Noiih  America,  .\bove  eij^ht  hundred  miles  %verc  traversed 
'  these  three  panies,  who  diligently  iiL-ctitl  cairns  nnd  <lei>nfiittHl  in- 
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ktnictionii  wherever  they  would  be  Itkcly  to  .irreat  the  attention  of  wan- 
derers; aitd  all  returned  to  hcudquarters  convinced,  from  the  totid  ab- 
•encc  of  trace  or  sign,  that  Krunklin  could  not  have  penetrated  these 
regions. 

Between  the  5th  and  33d  of  May  thow  on  board  the  Investi^Rtor 
hailcti  with  delight  the  signs  of  coming  summer.  The  vessel  was 
calked  and  painted,  and  hatchways  opened  to  dry  up  lon}^  ncrumul:ite<l 
damp  between  decks;  the  stores  were  examined  and  cunc<l  with  ^vc-M 
care,  and  the  health  of  officers  and  crew  was  thoroughly  lookcnl  into. 
Not  n  trace  oT  ftcurvy  was  discovered,  ^*  a  record  unpamllelod  in  the 
history  of  Arctic  voyages."  This  wondcrfiil  exemption  from  disease 
was  largely  due  to  the  prevalence  of  gatne,  and  the  skill  exhibilu<l  Hy 
the  crew  in  the  securing  of  it.  One  valley  visitml  by  them  was  liter- 
ally alive  with  ptarmigans  and  hares,  and  the  keen  appetites  of  the 
■cunen  e\'entually  made  them  keen  sportsmen. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  a  large  bear  passing  the  ship  wks  shot  by 
M'Clure,  and  its  stomach  was  found  lo  contain  nn  astounding  medley. 

"  There  were  raisins  that  had  not  long  been  swallowed;  a  few  small 
of  tobacco-leaf;  bits  of  fat  pork  cut  into  cubes,  which  the  ship\ 
cook  declared  must  have  been  used  in  making  mock'turtic  soup,  an 
article  often  found  on  board  a  ship  in  a  preserved  form;  and  lastly,  frag- 
ment* of  sticking  plaster  wh^ich,  from  the  forms  m  which  ihcy  had  Ijccn 
cut,  must  evidently  have  passed  through  the  hand  of  a  surgeon." 
M*Clure,  being  ignorant  of  the  ships  which  had  been  sent 
nut  from  England,  could  think  of  only  two  ways  in  which  this 
phenomenon  was  possible,  namely,  that  the  bear  had  come  over 
^flumc  Aoc  of  ice  visited  by  the  Investigator  la^t  autumn,  or  that 
ihe  Enicqirise  must  be  wintering  -Nomewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Kiit 
we  know,  or  might,  if  we  had  followed  the  Enterprise  oa  her 
course  from  South  America  to  Russian  America,  that  she  had  returned 
to  llie  south,  and  was  at  this  time  in  China.  The  first  theory  was  ren- 
dered improbable  by  the  fact  that  no  vestige  left  by  the  Investigator  in 
her  churning  of  the  previowt  autumn,  could  have  avoided  destruction  in 
the  cndlnA  grinding  of  the  moving  ice.     A  meat-cnn  c<jntaining  all  the 
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nrticlc-s  incntione<I  above,  was  nAerwarrI  found,  comrindngf  all  of  a  fact 
which  could  render  them  no  service, — that  some  other  party  had  win- 
tered iti  their  itntnediatc  neighborhood. 

The  ice  which  had  so  long  held  the  vessel  a  prisoner,  begon  to  yield 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  M*Clure  shaped  hifi  course  for  the  north- 
cast,  intending,  if  pos-iihle,  to  sound  the  northern  coast  of  Melville  Isbind. 
At  the  outset  of  her  voyage  the  Invcsiij;at"r  had  a  narrow  escape;  ihc 
floe  to  which  she  was  Icmponirily  attached  jjave  way,  and  the  detached 
portion  being  whirled  round  and  crushed  together  by  the  pressure  of 
surrounding  ice,  bore  down  with  tremendous  velocity  and  force  upon 
the  sturdy  vcs«iel.  The  chains  and  lines  were  at  once  let  go.  and  the 
ship  thus  freed  from  the  floe — a  fortunate  event;  for  the  vessel  no  longer 
held  stationary,  wjis  driven  onward  by  the  blow,  and  so  escaped  from 
the  inBuencc  of  the  Roe. 

Escaped  from  this  danger,  the  Investigator  followed  her  course  with 
compiirative  e;L<ie  until  the  20th  of  August,  when  they  were  driven  be- 
tween the  ice  .ind  the  beach,  a  little  iKirth  of  Prince  .\lbcrt's  Cape. 
Here  they  lay  till  the  ist  of  .September,  in  comp.iratlve  safety-  At  this 
time,  however,  they  were  threatened  with  imminent  peril  from  an  im- 
mense floe  to  which  they  were  attnclied,  lieing  raises!  by  surrounding 
pressure,  and  elevated  perpcmlicularly  thirty  feet.  A  few  moments  of 
suspense  and  anxious  watching  showeil  all  on  board  how  small  an  ad- 
ditional force  would  turn  the  glassy  rocking-stonc  completely  over,  and 
crush  Che  helpless  vessel  in  that  awful  fall.  Gradually  the  floe  slipped 
down  and  righted  itself,  and  the  ship  so  long  and  severely  tried,  again 
sailed  level  on  her  course.  '  ,\fter  a  series  of  such  experiences  as  wc 
have  just  narated,  the  Investigator  was  compelled  once  more  by  the  ad- 
vance of  winter  to  seek  winter  quarters.  A  harbor  on  the  north  of 
Raring  Island  was  chosen,  and  the  winter  of  1S53-3  was  begun. 

H.tving  now  brought  to  :i  close  the  narration  of  the  Investigntor^s 
experience  up  lo  1853,  let  us  turn  in  the  course  of  the  Enterprise,  which 
startcfl  with  the  Investigator  under  such  promiwng  circumstances.  Hav- 
ing, as  Iwfore  intimaictl,  wintered  in  China  in  1S50-1,  she  had  the  next 
again  approached  the  north  coast  of  America,  and  on  the  24th  of 
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July  WM  fullowing  in  the  track  of  the  Investi^tor,  nmund  Point  Bar- 
row. Strug'^rling  alon^  as  far  as  she  could,  she  wintered  in  the 
kc  in  iS^i-j,  a(  the  ■uiuthL'ni  end  nf  Pritice  of  Wnles  Strait.  It  was 
not  uotil  Scptctnbcr,  1S32,  ih^u  the  Entcrjirii^c  seems  to  have  made  nny 
prognsM  eastward  from  her  wintcrici<r. place — a  direction  which  Capt. 
ColIin»on  naturally  decided  upon  iittempting,  with  a  view  to  penetrate 
ttic  distance  between  him  and  Crtpc  Walker.  He  reached  on  the  36th 
of  Scpteml>er,  WoUaston  Land,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1852-3, 
of  which  we  are  now  writing.  In  these  winter  quarters  they  were 
visited  by  E«quimaux,  one  tribe  of  whom  numbered  over  200.  In  their 
pnacsMon  was  found  a  [laccc  of  iron,  which  many  sttU  believe  to  have 
come  fmm  the  missing  ships.  This  seems  very  probable  from  what  we 
know  of  the  place  of  Franklin's  death ;  but  Capt.  Collinson,  being  igno- 
rant  of  that  fact,  could  have  no  idea  of  how  close  his  ship  was  to  the 
pUce  where  Dr.  RacS  informants  arterwnnl  stated  that  they  had  hccii 
the  rctntiinN  of  Franklin**  men.  Leaving  now  the  Enterprise,  presuming 
that  she  cxperiencttl  a  very  severe  winter,  we  luni  once  more  to  the  In- 
votJgiAtor,  whofte  .idventuroui^  crew  and  officers  were  spending  their 
second  wmter  in  the  ice. 

Their  story  from  lliis  point  may  be  taHil  in  few  words.  All  the 
En^flti^h  vciscK  which  had  sailed  in.the  same  year  with  the  two  shiijs  of 
our  narrative,  hoil  rciurncd  home,  and  great  anxiety  was  beginning  in  he 
frh  for  the  long-abseni  fleet.  The  commander  of  the  Invceti[jator  had 
prcmt^tcd  the  necessity  of  eventually  abandoning  his  ship;  hut  as  a  pre- 
liminar)'  step,  selected  a  party  of  men  who  were  lo  make  the  best  of 
their  way  out  of  the  ice  and  get  to  England  if  possible.  A  fortunate 
comhtnuiion  o(  circumstances,  however,  was  about  to  make  this  danger- 
ou»  journey  unnecessary.  * 

In  acconlancc  with  the  **Arctic  Committee's  Report,"  an  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  was  scut  out  from  Eng- 
land in  the  spring  of  I S52.  It  consisted  of  the  .-Vssistance  and  the  Resolute, 
umlcr  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  Capt.  Kcllett;  two  steam-tugs,  Intrepid 
and  pioneer;  and  a  provision-ship,  the  North  Star,  under  Commander 
Fulltm.     The  oonhcm  waters  were  reached    by  way    of  llafTin's   Bay, 
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•bmit  the  1st  of  September,  1S53,  ami  the  search  immediately  I>cpun, 
[cUnllc  ULind  wan  reached  hy  Capt.  Kellett  of  the  Rcsnhitc,  and  Corn- 
ier NrClintock  of  the  Intrepid,  on  the  5th  of  September,  nml  the 
veocU  m:ule  f:isl  lo  ice  which  Htill  liiiKcred  in  Winter  Harbor,  the  well- 
known  wmtcring.pl Jice  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  the  year  1S19. 

Having  become  securely  frozen  in  for  the  time,  parties  were  sent 
out  <luring  ihe  full  and  winter  for  dtscoverinR  Iniccs  of  cither  "f  the 
ships  sotifcht.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Lieut.  Meacham  ^^  the  Reso- 
lute, happened  to  inspect  more  closely  than  usual  the  famous  mass  of 
undstone  on  which  Parry  had  caused  his  nhip^s  name  to  be  engraved. 
He  could  scarcely  cretlit  his  senses  when  he  diKcovere<l  a  document 
U]X>n  its  summit,  detailmg  the  practical  accomplishment  of  the  Nurtli- 
wc*4  Passage,  and  the  position  of  H.  M.  S.  Investigator  in  Banks   Land. 

ImprcvsctI  with  the  belief  that  the  Investigator  h.'ul  got  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Mercy  and  passed  to  the  northwest  of  Melville  Island,  M^Clin- 
tock  and  Meacham  chose  routes  which  would  intercept  her  supposed 
track ;  consequently,  Lieut.  Pirn  of  the  Resolute,  was,  with  Dr.  Dom- 
ville  of  the  same  ship,  chosen  to  make  a  journey  with  sledges  from 
Melville  Island  to  Banks  Land;  and  on  March  10,  1S53,  they  started, 
amid  the  prayers  and  cheers  of  their  shipmates. 

In  the  meantime,  April,  1S53,  grcetetl  the  inmates  of  the  Investiga- 
tor. .All  preparations  ha<l  been  made  for  the  departure  of  the  party  bc- 
(bre  referred  to.  On  the  5th  of  April  a  fine  deer  was  hung  up  ready  lo 
be  diviiled  for  a  hearty  meal,  of  which  all  hands  were  to  partake  before 
llicir  separation.  The  events  of  this  day  are  given  in  the  language  of 
M'Clurc's  Jnumal:  "  While  walking  near  the  ship  •*•••• 
we  perceived  a  figure  walking  rapidly  toward  us  from  the  rough  ice  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  From  his  face  and  gesture*  we  both  naturallv 
at  first  that  he  w:is  some  one  of  our  party  pursued  by   a  iHrar. 

aa  wc  approached  him,  doubts  arose  as  to  who  it  could  l>c.  lie  was 
certainly  unlike  any  of  our  men;  but  recollecting  that  it  was  possible 
•ome  one  might  be  trying  a  new  traveling  dress,  preparatory  lo  the 
departure  of  our  sledges,  and  certain  that  no  one  else  wan  near,  we  con- 
tinued to  ad\*ancc;  when  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  u!^  this 


strange  figure  threw  up  his  arms,  and  made  gesticulations  resembling 
those  of  Esquimaux,  besides  shouting  nt  the  lop  of  his  voice*  words 
which,  from  the  wind  and  the  intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  soundeil 
like  a  wild  screech;  nnd  this  brought  lis  to  a  Ktand-still,  The  btrnnger 
came  quietly  on,  and  we  saw  that  his  face  was  black  as  ebony,  and  really 
at  the  moment  wc  might  be  pai*doned  for  wondering  whether  he  was  a 
denizen  of  this  world  or  the  other,  and  had  he  hut  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
II  tail  or  :i  cloven  houf,  wc  should  have  assuredly  taken  to  our  legs;  as  it 
was,  we  gallantly  stood  our  ground,  and  had  the  skies  fallen  upon  u*,  we 
could  hardly  have  been  more  astonished  than  when  the  dark-faced 
stranger  called  out: 

"*rm  Lieat.  Pirn,  late  of  the  Herald,  and  now  in  the  Resolute. 
Capt.  Keilett  i<  in  her  at  Dealy  Island.' 

"To  rush  at,  and  seize  him  by  the  hand,  was  the  first  impulse,  for  the 
heart  watt  too  full  for  utterance.  The  announccracnt  of  relief  at  hand, 
when  none  was  supposed  to  be  even  within  the  Arctic  circle,  was  too  Mid- 
den, unexpected,  and  joyous,  for  our  minds  to  comprehend  it  at  once. 
The  uew^  fiew  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  ship  was  all  in  commotion; 
the  sick  forgetting  their  maladies,  leapt  from  their  hammocks;  the  artifi- 
cers dropped  their  too!ft,  and  the  lower  deck  was  cleared  of  men,  for 
they  all  rushed  to  the  hatchway  to  be  assured  that  a  stranger  was  ac- 
lunlly  amongst  them,  and  that  his  tale  was  true.  Despondency  fled  from 
the  ship,  and  Lieut,  Vim  received  a  welcome— pure,  hearty,  and  grate- 
ful— that  he  will  assuredly  remember  and  cherish  to  the  end  of  his  days.** 

M'Clure  at  onc-c  decided  to  visit  Capt.  Kellett  to  make  arrangements 
with  him  for  conveying  to  England  all  the  sick  on  board  his  vessel.  It 
was  still  his  purpose  to  remain  by  the  Investigator  another  season  if 
necessary,  rather  than  abandon  her  while  any  possibility  of  her  release 
remained.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  the  nature  of  his  meeting  with 
Capt.  Kellett.  They  had  last  parted  on  that  eventful  day  in  1S50  when 
Kcllctt  had  felt  tempted  to  rcstmin  NrCUire  until  his  consort  came  up — 
a  course  which,  if  it  hn.d  been  adopted,  wouhl  probably  have  prevented  the 
happy  achievement  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Capt  Kellett,  however,  did  not  feci  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  his 
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duly  to  allow  M'Clure  to  once  more  peril  the  lives  of  his  crew  by  rashly 
remaining  in  the  ice  during  the  winter  of  1S33-4.  A  consulta- 
tion between  Dr.  Domvillc  and  Dr.  Armstronir  resulted  in  condcmnini; 
the  measure  a*  impnicticnble,  considering  tht-  health  uf  the  IIlvu^tigatorS 
crew;  and  M'Clure  himself,  found  to  his  surprise  and  mortification  that 
only  four  of  hts  whole  number  felt  able  and  willing  to  go  through 
another  winter.  Much,  therefore,  as  he  rcgretteil  the  step,  he  felt  justified 
in  leaving  the  Investigator  jind  proceeding  with  hif  disnhlcd  crew  to  the 
hospit:iblc  Resolute  and  Intrepid,  where  he  arrived  June  ly.  Their 
trouble^  however,  were  yet  by  no  means  at  an  end;  for  the  gallant 
tquadron  which  had  volunteered  ihcir  rescue,  in  turn  found  itself  beset 
and  unable  to  leave  its  doubtful  harbor   until  another  summer — that  of 

'854. 

The  events  which  led  to  their  final  release,  and  the  circumstances  of 

the  questionable  desertion  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  of  wvcrni  ships  in 
good  order,  will  be  fully  presented  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


aw  JUlwoiMl, 


CHAPTER    XLVTTI. 


HELCHKR's     IVNOVATION  —  HIS     INSTRUCTIONS    TO    CAPT.    KELLETT  — 
RKTUHN    TO    ENGLAND — A  COUKT-MARTIAL — A  BRITISH   WRITER'S 

FANCY — OSBORN      AND      CATOR  —  TRACES REPORT      OF      RAE's 

DISCOVKRIHS — A    THRILLING    STORY. 

The  abandonment  of  a  number  of  ships  in  good  condition,  well- 
provisioned,  and  with  gocxi  promise  of  release  within  a  reasonable  period, 
certainly  constituted,  at  the  tinnc,  a  novel  conclusion  to  a  serial  of  Arctic 
ventures;  and  one  which  subsequent  repetition  has  never  justified;  ro  thrifr, 
in  pur-5uing  this  course,  Sir  Edward  Belcher  may  at  least  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  complete  originality.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
however,  to  pronounce  final  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  choices,  nor 
to  attempt  to  criticise  motives,  but  simply  to  give  the  facts  as  they 
occurred;  from  which  the  reader  will  be  free  to  form  his  own  conclusions. 

While  M'Chiitock  and  Kellett  had  been  pushing  their  investigations 
lu  the  direction  of  Melville  Island  and  Banks  Land,  the  remainder  of 
Belcher's  squadron  had  continued  at  or  near  Beechey  Island,  and  had 
mjMJe  h  ihe  center  of  operations.  Although  some  good  service  was 
rendered  in  the  way  of  surveying  and  exploration.  Sir  Edward's  course 
appears  to  have  been  timid  and  unsailurtikc  throughout.  His  ships 
Pioneer  and  Assistance, having  become  temporarily  beset  fifty  mdcs  north 
of  Beechey  Island,  Ruiprising  arrangements  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
whole  fleet  were  at  oijce  made  by  Belcher. 

Totally  ignorant  of  such  an   arrangement   on  tlic  part  of  the  senior 

officer,  the  CTjmmandcrsof  the  Resolute  and  Intrepid,  which  we  left  frozen 

up  in  the  winter  of  1853-4,  ^"^  **"  carefully  and  judiciously  husbanded 

tlieir  resources  that   they   were   prepared    for  the  possible  contingency 

of  Iwing  compelled  to  remain  still  another  year  in  the  ice  near  Barrow's 

Strait.    This  fact  was  all  the  more  to  their  crcilit  because  they  had  added 
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lo  ihcir  list  of  consumers  the  cxhaustetl  crew  of  the  Investigator.  CapU 
Kcllctt  was  therefore  surprised  to  receive  from  Sir  Edward,  in  the  Rprinj; 
of  1S541  "  conAdential  letter  containing  the  following  remarkable 
panage: 

**  Should  Capt.  Collinson,  of  tlic  Enterprise,  fortunately  reach  you, 
you  will  pursue  the  same  course,  and  not  under  any  consideraiion  risk 
the  detention  of  another  season.  These  are  the  views  of  the  goveni- 
ment;  and  having  m>  far  explained  myself,  I  will  not  hamper  you  with 
funhcr  instructions  than,  meet  me  ni  Hccchev  IsIoikI,  with  the  crews  of 
all  vessels,  before  the  26th  of  AugusL" 

Determined  not  to  take  such  a  course  hastily,  Capt.  KcUctt  sent  Capt. 
M*CHntock  to  inform  Sir  Edwanl  Belcher  of  the  perfect  piissibitily  of 
saving  hi*  ships;  to  atUHsc  him  of  the  stores  of  provisions  which  had 
boon  saved  up;  to  assure  him  of  the  health  of  the  men;  and  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  so  unnecessary  and  unwise  a  movement.  These  rep- 
resentations however,  were  unavailing.  Sir  Edward  sent  back  by 
M'Clintock  an  ord^r  for  abandoning  the  Resolute  and  Assistance,  and  the 
Investigator^s  brave  crew,  "  who  had  livetl  through  such  trials  and  hard- 
^pa  for  four  winters,  stared  .to  see  all  hands  gradually  retreating  upon 
Bccchcy  Island,  ready  to  return  to  England  as  speedily  as  possible.^' 

Thus,  leaving  Capt.  Collin&on  to  >tccr  tlic  Enterprise  safely  out  as 
best  he  might,  and  abandoning  the  good  ships  Investigator,  Resolute, 
AasistatKc,  Intrepid  and  Pioneer,  Belcher  ordcretl  the  combined  crews 
of  tho«c  five  vessels  to  seek  quarters  on  board  the  North  Star  provision- 
•hip,  and  embarked  for  England  in  charge  oi  many  chagrined  and  dis< 
satisfied  Englishmen.  All,  including  the  Enterprise,  reached  England 
in  September,  1S54,  l>cing  welcomcil  home  by  a  sympathizing  but  dis- 
appointed people. 

The  matter  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Investigator  was  of  course 
fonually  examined,  and  Capt.  M'Clure  was  tried  by  a  court-martial;  a 
proceeding  which  rc>>u]tcd  in  his  most  honorable  acquittal.  Not  knowing 
what  might  in  ihe  meantime  have  been  accomplished  by  Sir  John  Prank- 
tin,  the  admiralty,  agreeing  that  M^Clure  had  virtually  achieved  a 
Northwest   Pasugc,  were  unanimous  in  bestowing  upon  himself  and 
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crew  £10^000^  or  half  of  the  standing  reward.  In  ntlditiou  to  thU  dis- 
tinctioii,  M'Clurc  was  kiii^hlcd  by  the  Queen,  and  several  of  his  officers 
receive*!  merited  promotioti. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  also  trictl  by  a  court  •martial,  but,  although 
he  was  barely  accjuittcd,  the  venerable  chairman  of  the  judicial  botly  be- 
fore whom  he  was  brought,  handctl  him  his  swoni  in  ^  Kigniticunt 
ftllencc.*'  Conccininff  the  justice  of  the  ucqiilttal,  it  seems  difficult  lo 
determine,  but  liis  course  in  liiis  particular  case  seems  to  be  in  contrast 
with  the  usunlly  generous,  courageous  spirit  of  the  British  sailor.  A 
writer  contemporaneous  with  the  events  just  narrated,  thu«  feelingly  dc- 
Rcribis  the  condition  of  the  abandoned  vcsseU: 

"Meantime,  it  Is  sad  lo  think  of  those  poor  doomed  ve^scli^  which  wc 
have  invested  with  so  much  i>ersonidity  in  our  nautical  fatthion,  deserted 
thus  in  that  lone  white  wilderness!  Wc  can  fancy  in  the  long  coming' 
winter,  how  weird  and  strange  they  will  appear  in  the  clear  moonlight 
— the  only  dark  object  in  the  dazzling  plain  around.  How  solemn  pnd 
oppressive  the  silence  and  solitude  all  around  them!  No  more  broken 
liy  the  voices,  and  fuil-toned  shouts,  and  ringing  laughter,  which  so  often 
wake  the  echoes  far  and  near;  varied  only  by  the  unearthly  sounds  that 
sweep  over  theac  dreary  regions  when  a  fissure  opens  in  the  great  ice* 
Itelds,  or  the  wild,  mournful  wailing  o(  the  'winti  among  the  slender 
shrouds  and  tall,  tapering  masts,  that  stand  so  sharply  defined  in  their 
blackness  upon  the  snowy  background.  And  so,  perchance,  long  yean 
will  pass,  till  the  snow  and  ice  may  have  crept  round  and  over  them,  and 
they  bear  less  resemblance  to  noble  English  sailors  than  to  shapelesi^ 
masses  of  crystal;  or  more  likely  souie  coming  winter  stomi  mav  rend 
the  bars  of  their  prison,  and  drive  them  out  in  its  furj-  to  toss  upon  tlie 
waves,  until  the  angry  ice  gathers  around  its  prey,  and,  crushing  them 
like  nut-shells  in  its  mighty  grasp,  sends  a  sullen  booming  roar  over  the 
wHtcr — the  knell  of  these  intruders  on  the  ancient  Arctic  soHtudesr' 

VOYAGE  OF  LIEUT.  05BORN. 


In  following  the  fortunes  of  tbe  various  expeditions  sent  out  in  tlie 
tear  lii^o,  vrc  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  adventures  of  the  Pioneer 
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ttiul  Intrepid,  uitdcr  Llcuts.  Osbom  and  Cator,  both  of  whom 
themselves  brave  and  efficient  navigator*.  A*  will  he  seen  by  their  in- 
stniction*;,  the  object  of  their  voyage  was  essentially  the  same  a*,  that  of 
the  other  extxrditions  which  were  prepared  and  sent  out  almost  at  the' 
same  time.  They  received  orders  from  the  admiralty  to  examine  Bar- 
row's Straitf  southwesterly  to  Cape  Walker,  westerly  toward  Melville 
Island,  and  northwesterly  up  Wellington  Channel, 

Starting  from  Knjfland  early  in  May,  the  coast  of  Greenland  was 
sighted  on  the  26th,  and  the  Whalefish  Island,  their  fintt  stopping^  place, 
soon  arrived  at.  May  and  June  were  both  spent  in  cruising  up  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  endeavoring  to  effect  a  safe  passage  to  the 
oppdite  shore  of  Bnflfin's  Bay.  During  the  fir*t  days  of  July,  Osborn 
had  \\M.  first  experience  of  the  real  perils  of  the  Arctic  world.  The 
hands  were  all  at  dinner  when  the  startling  announcement  was  made 
that  a  large  body  of  ice  was  bearing^  down  upon  the  ship,  and  threaten- 
ing to  crush  her  in  its  surging  miss.  The  best  security  in  emergencies 
of  this  kind,  is  the  preparation  of  docks  in  the  body  of  the  ice,  cut  in  the 
portion  which  is  firm  and  solid.  The  ships  are  then  thrust  into  these 
artificial  "  leads,"  :ts  it  were,  and  thus  are  protected  by  tlie  very  element 
to  whose  tender  mercies  they  were  but  a  short  time  before  exposed.  In 
this  case  tht;  combined  crews  were  instantly  on  the  ice,  their  trianglcK^ 
were  rigged,  and  their  long  ice-saws  were  at  work.  The  relief  wa«' 
much  needed,  for  the  floe  was  coming  with  terrible  force,  aud  the  col- 
lisions between  pack  and  berg  were  frequent  and  prodigious. 

Afler  struggling  through  almost  impenetrable  ice  for  several  weeks, 
they  rL'ached  Lancaster  Sound  <\\\  ilie  22d  of  August,  and  began  the 
search.  They  soon  reached  Beechcy  Island,  on  which  the  three  graves 
of  Franklin's  men  were  to  be  found,  together  with  other  evidences  of  his 
having  wintered  there  during  1845-6,  the   first  winter  of  his  absence. 

When  about  to  leave  Bcechuy  Island  Osbom  found  it  dillicult   under 

his  directions  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue.    Franklin  had  evidently 

<»*       n  nnc  of  throe  mutes  on  leaving  Bcechey  Island.     He  must  cither 

anutbwest  by  Cape  Walker,  west  by  Melville  Island,  or 

Vcllinglon  Channel.     In  the  meantime,  vague  reports 


sm/c/csy  from  the  .\a  vr  l/st. 
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became  current  that  Penny  or  his  men  hati  di8covcre<l  sled t;c-t racks  on 
ihe  we»l  coA8(  of  Uecchey  Istuiid.  He  therefore  tietcrmincd  to  explore 
this  if^lautl  in  |>erAon,  l>eforc  adoptinjj  any  othftr  course.  First  finding  ihe 
slcdgc-marks  he  ilividc*!  his  party,  iind  each  followed  the  sletljje- marks  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Among  other  thiufpi  lie  dUcovcrcd  the  site  of  a 
circular  hut  or  **  shack/*  which  had  apparently  been  built  ami  used  by  a 
•bootin);  pjirty  frnin  the  Erebus  or  Terror.  The  stones  used  innlead  of 
ttnkcSf  which  cituld  not  be  driven  into  tlic  frozen  j^rouiid,  lay  sciittercd 
around,  and  ^m\v  well-bluckcncd  boulders  iiidicnted  where  the  lireplnce 
had  been,  floncs,  empty  ment-cnn«,  and  porter  bottles  were  strewn 
around,  and  told  of  feasts  and  good  cheer,  but  no  written  word  hel]x-d  to 
M>lvc  the  mystery  which  occupied  so  fully  tlic  minds  of  our  senrcher*. 

Soon  after  thi<i  the  Intrepid  and  Pioneer  fell  in  with  the  other  Hnjr- 
liah  voscls  which,  tu;^ether  with  the  two  American  brigs,  were  engiigcil 
in  explorin);  the  same  region;!  as  theins«1vcs.  Nothing  furtlier  of  interest 
occurred  save  the  harilshi{M  and  atlventurc»  common  to  nny  crew 
experiencing  the  rigor  of  iui  Arctic  winter.  After  sjicnding  the  winter 
of  1850-1  in  the  ice  and  narrowly  escaping  a  second  imprisonment,  the 
•qtudron  reached  England  in  September,  1831,  after  a  successful  trip  of 
thioe   weeks. 

DISCOVERIES   AND    REPORT   OF   DR.    RAE. 

Early  in  the  year  1854,  before  the  return  of  M^Clure  and  Belcher, 
Ihc  followtng  notice  iippcared  in  the  London  GaseiU: 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  if  intelligence  be  not  rcceive*l  before  the 
31st  of  March  next  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  W,  M.  S.  Erebus  -axvX 
TeTTor  being  alive,  the  names  iif  ihc  officers  will  be  rcm:>ve«i  from  the 
N«vy  t#i*t,  and  they  nnd  the  crews  of  thitse  ships  will  bo  coitsido^ed  as 
having  died  in  Her  Majesty'*  service.  The  pay  and  wages  of  the  otiiceiv 
and  crewft  of  those  »hip«  will  cease  on  llie  3ISI  uf  March  next;  and  all 
pcnoiiN  legally  entftled,  nnd  ipialifying  themselves  to  claim  the  pay  and 
Wftgcs  then  due,  will  be  paid  the  same  un  application  to  the  Accountant 
Oeneral  of  Her  Majesty's  navy. 

«  By  command  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admindty.'* 
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lu  u  letter  full  of  aficction  and  hope  for  her  lost  consortf  Lady  Frank- 
lin deprecated  to  the  adnitralty  the  necessity  under  wluch  they  had  felt 
conij>cIle(i  I"  lake  this  summary  step.  In  gracious  terms  the  ndmirahy 
explained  to  her  ladyship  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Their  sympathies 
and  finances  were  all  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Rustuan  war;  and 
the  particular  date  announced  had  been  chosen  since  it  was  the  close  cX\ 
the  fiscal  year,  and  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  accounts  for  that  |x:riod. 

Mowfvcr  cruel  It  may  seem  to  have  thus  classed  among  the  dead  those 
of  whose  «leath  no  certain  tidings  hail  been  ){ained,  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Rae  a  few  months  later^  seems  to  have  coatltmcd  as  ap- 
propriate, the  decision  of  the  admiralty.  His  «tory  is  briefly  this;  He 
had  Ix^cn  s^ent  hv  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1853  to  complete  the 
surA'cy  of  the  long  Istliinus  of  laud  which  connects  North  Somerset  with 
the  American  continent  under  the  name  of  Boothia. 

Repealing  his  plan  of  operations  in  1S49,  Rae  wintered  at  the  lakes 
on  the  isthmus  which  diviile  Regent's  Inlet  from  Repulse  Bay,  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  1S54  started  with  his'  sledge  party  to  accogiplish  his 
task.  While  making  his  way  to  the  northwest,  he  met  on  the  20th  of] 
April  an  Esquimaux,  who,  upon  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  any 
ships  or  white  men,  replicti  no,  but  that  »'a  pany  of  white  men  had  died 
of  starvation  a  long  distance  to  the  west  of  where  he  then  was,  and  bc'i 
yond  a  largL-  river!" 

Aftft  questioning  this  Esquimaux  further,  Rae  gleaned  the  following 
information,  which  we  give  as  It  wa^  presented  in  his  report:  "In  the 
spring,  four  winters  since  {1850),  while  some  Esquimaux  families  were 
killing  seals  near  the  north  coast  of  a  large  Island,  namcti  in  Arrow- 
smith's  charts  King  William's  Land,  about  forty  white  men  were  seen 
travellig  in  company  southward  over  the  ice,  and  dragging  a  boat  and 
sledges  with  them.  They  were  passing  along  the  west  shore  df  the 
above-named  islan<l.  None  of  the  ;d>ove  party  could  s]>cak  the  Ksqui- 
manx  language  so  well  as  to  be  understood;  hut  by  signs  the  natives 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  sliip  or  ships  had  been  crushed  by  ice,  and 
that  they  were  now  going  where  they  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot. 
From  the  appearance  of  the   men,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
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an  rtfficer,  were  hauling  on  the  Jrag-ropes  of  the  sledge,  nnd  looker!  tliin, 
they  were  then  supposcil  to  be  getting  short  of  provisions;  and  they  pur* 
chased  a  seal,  or  piece  of  seat  from  the  natives.  The  officer  was  de- 
scribed as  l)cing  a  tall,  stout,  middle-aged  man.  When  their  day^a  jour- 
ney tenninated,  tliey  pitched  tents  to  rest  in. 

"At  a  later  date  the  same  season,  but  previous  to  the  disruption  of  the 
ice,  the  corpses  of  scrac  thirty  persons,  Axui  some  graves,  were  diwov- 
ercd  on  the  eontinent,  and  five  dead  bodies  on  an  inland  near  it,  about  a 
long  day's  journey  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  a  large  stream, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  Back's  Great  Fi«h  River,  aH  its  description 
and  that  of  the  low  shore  in  the  neighborhood  uf  Point  Ogle  and  Mon- 
treal Island  agree  exactly  with  that  of  Sir  Geo.  Back.  -Some  of  the 
bodies  were  in  a  teat  or  tents;  others  were  under  the  boat,  which  had 
lieen  turned  over  to  form  a  shelter,  nnd  some  lay  scattered  about  in  dif- 
ferent  directions.  Of  those  seen  on  the  isl.md,  one  was  supposed  to  have 
been  ati  uHicer,  as  he  had  u  telescope  strappcil  over  his  shoulders,  nnd  a 
double-barreled  gun  lay  beneath  him. 

**  From  the  mutilated  st!»te  of  many  of  the  bodies,  and  the  contents  of 
the  kettles,  it  is  evident  that  our  wretched  countrymen  had  been  driven 
to  the  dread  alternative  of  cannibalism  as  a  me.ins  of  sustaining  life. 
There  must  have  been  among  this  party  a  number  of  telescopes,  guns, 
watches,  compasses,  etc.,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  broken  up,  as  I 
saw  pieces  of  these  articles  witli  the  natives,  and  I  purchased  a*  many  as 
possible,  together  with  some  silver  spoons  and  forks,  an  Order  of  Merit 
in  the  farm  of  a  star,  and  a  sinaU  silver  plate  engraved  'Sir  John  Frauk- 
Un,  K.  C.  B.'" 

In  this  report  Dr.  Rae  sent  a  list  of  things  bought  from  the  Baqui- 
maux,  and  afterward  on  his  return  to  England  "htoUgVil  iVic  articles  them- 
selves, and  received  the  proffered  reward  of  i^  K^poo.   ll<--  ^""^  ""^  proved 
the  death  of  Frimklin,  but   his  account  bore    X^ttV^'^y  T?a\nCu\  evidence  to 
the  now  generally  received   opinic»i\  that  the      >^>(^  cowVCwcA  ctc-w,  135 
in  number,  had   miserably  periBhec\.    Froni  ""^^^  ,)(o  rcvctx  Vo 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Amcricaxi  GntvncW  ^^i^isio^-*  *^'^'^*  V  ^*-  "^ 

nrevious  chapter. 


KIBST    r.RIM^tSLI,    EXPKDITION — ACTION    OP  CONORKSR — RBNItVOLRNCR 
OF    yR.    CKINXBLI.  —  IVSTBUCTIONS  —  I.RAV'K    NKW    VOKK  —  -Mltl.- 

VILLE    BAV IN    A    LEAD ICB-NAVIOATION ARCTIC    KLOKA — A 

FORTUNATE  ESCAPE. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  the  rescue  or  dis- 
covery of  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  warmly  appreciated  and  shared  by 
their  friends  on  thb  side  of  the  water.  Except  from  a  scientific  Kland- 
point,  the  (liscovery  of  a  Northwest  Passaic  did  not,  for  plain  rea-ions, 
have  the  interest  for  the  United  States  that  It  had  for  Eiiglfind.  But 
America  had  looked  with  admiration  upon  thai  display  of  valor  and  hero- 
ism which  had  had  such  a  tragical  termination;  and  her  great  heart 
beat  in  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  nation  and  the  afflicte«l  widow.  Thus 
we  find  private  hencvolence  co-operatinjj  with  the  public  purse  in  fitting 
out  cxpedtlions  in  behalf  of  the  object  common  to  at  least  two  natioiK. 

The  chief  American  expeditions  for  this  purpose  were  three  in  number, 
commonly  called  the  Grtnnell  Expeditions,  from  the  agency  of  Mr.  Henry 
Grinnell  of  New  York,  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The  first  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.  DcHnvcn,  U.  N.;  the  second  by  Dr.  Kane,  U.  N., 
and  the  third  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hall,  of  Cincinnati.  An  account  of  these 
voyages  will  be  given  in  thetr  chronological  order. 

Lady  Jane  Franklin  liad  personally  applied  to  the  United  Stales  for 
•*  in  the  enterprise  of  snatching  the  lost  navigators  from  a  dreary 
The  matter  was  considered  by  Congress,  but  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  time  of  its  introduction,  the  measure  for  responding  to 
ihts  appeal  was  threatened  by  defeat.  At  this  juncture  the  benevolent 
genUeman  above  mentioned  generously  fitted  out  two  of  his  own  vessels 
BOd  tendered  their  use  to  the  United  States  government.     Reassured  or 

imutated  by  such  liberality.  Congress  accepted  the  gifl,  and  immediately 
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aulhorizcJ  ihe  executive  to  detach  men  .ititl  ofHceni  from  (he  tuyy 
accompany  anil  take  charge  of  the  ex[>cdilton.  Lieut.  Jviward  J.  De- 
Hnvcn  was  chosen  as  cnmmandcrt  and  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  who  waA  sum- 
tnoticd  by  telegram  from  hia  field  of  labor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
medical  officer. 

It  may  he  well  to  state  here,  that  Lieut.  DeHaven  declining  to  make 
more  than  an  official  report  of  the  voyage,  an  extended  account  was 
written  and  published  by  Dr.  Kane,  being  compiled  largely  from  his 
journal.  We  shall  feel  free,  according;ly,  when  occasion  presents  itncU^ 
to  quote  from  hi^  copious  observations  in  his  own  clear  and  graceful 
style. 

The  two  vessels  proffered  by  Mr.  Grinncll  for  the  use  of  the  party* 
were  the  brigs.  Advance  and  Rescue,  and  were  admirably  calculated  for 
their  intended  service.  In  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  strength  rather  than 
wei-fht  or  size  seem*  to  be  the  desideratum,  and  the  following  dcwrip- 
tion  of  the  Aiivance,  given  by  Dr.  Kane,  well  shows  the  good  judgment 
of  Mr.  Grinncll  in  the  matter  of  selection: 

**  Commencing  with  the  outside,  the  hull  was  literally  double,  n  brig 
within  a  brig.  An  outer  sheathing  of  two  and  a  half  Inch  oak  was 
covered  with  a  second  of  the  same  material;  and  strips  of  heavy  shccl 
iron  extended  from  the  bows  to  the  beam  as  a  shield  against  the  cutting 
action  of  the  ice.  The  decks  were  water-tight — made  so  by  a  packing 
of  tarred  paper  between  them.  The  entire  interior  was  lined,  ceiled  with 
cork,  which,  imlcpendently  of  its  low  conducting  power,  was  a  valuable 
protection  a^ain>t  the  condensing  moisture,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  polar  climate. 

t«  The  strengthening  of  her  skeleton— her  wooden  framework — was 
admirable.     Forward  from  keelson  to  deck  W;u.  a  mas*,  o^  soliil  limbers 
clan)]>cd  and  dovetailed  with  nautical  wistlom,  for  seven  feel   from   the 
cutwater;  so  th.il  we  could  spare  a  foot  or  two  of  our  bow  without  spring-- 
ing  aleak.     To  prevent  the  ice  from  forcing  in  her  sides  she  was  buift 
with  an  extra  set  of  beams  running  athwart  her  length  at  intervals  of 
'  w  arrongcd  as  to  ship  and  unship  at  pleasure.     From  ihe 
1^,  radiating  timbers,  call«I  >lion.'s,  diverged  in  tvery 
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Ion;  and  naken  knecA,  h.inglng'  ami  ubliqiic,  were  nHded    tvhercver 
space  would  |jermit." 

The  plan  of  the  voyage,  as  indicated  by  the  lormal  mes<ui(^  of 
ttutrudion  fmm  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Lieut.  DcHaven,  wa» 
briefly  as  followt: 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  undepRt*>otI  to  be  thediscovery 
of  Sir  Jno.  Franklin  and  hi-*  compiiulons;  subjects  nf  »cionti1ic  inquiry 
were  l<i  V»e  considered  only  so  far  as  they  might  not  inierfere  wiilj  the 
grand  object  of  the  search. 

The  »hipa  were  to  steer  for  BarrowV  Straits,  am)  dccUion  was  to  be 
then  m.ide  as  to  whether  they  should  separate;  in  case  of  Hcparntion  a 
place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  a^reeil  upon  with  Commander  GrilKn, 
who  wn*  to  have  charge  of  the  Rescue. 

In  caws  Barrow's  Strait  could  not  he  appro.ichcd  or  penetrated,  nttcn* 
tion  was  to  be  dtrecteil  to  Smithes  Sound  or  Jones'  Souml;  and  iti  case  the 
ice  should  materially  obstruct  these,  making  entrance  impossible  or  dan- 
gerous, the  expctlition  was  advised  ti»  return  at  once  tu  New  York,  <»r 
make  further  search  at  the  discretion  of  ihe  lender. 

A»  itie  entire  Arctic  face  of  the  Continent  had  been  traversed  in 
March  of  the  misusing  navigators,  it  was  thought  useless  lore-examine 
chose  points. 

The  commaTuler  was  enjoined  not  to  take  any  course  which  would 
huar<l  his  own  life  or  that  of  the  crew,  and  was  advised  to  spend  only 
one  winter  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

On  the  aad  of  May,  1850,  the  two  ships  were  towed  out  of  New 
York  harlrar  and  after  tziking  leave  of  \ir.  Gnnnell  and  his  sons,  who 
had  Accompanied  the  ships  out  to  sea,  tbcy  tacked  away  tn  good  earnest, 
ami  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  metropolis.  The  course  along  up  tho 
Atianiic  till  the  coast  of  Greenland  was  reached,  was  varied  by  the  new 
experiences  of  icebergs  and  drifiwood  from  the  far  north.  An  occasional 
*^*oo\ti(  M-/i*t]cii  was  met,  to  amuse  the  crew  with  their  porpotsc-like 
tumWiny  about  ihc  ship.     The  lengthening  days,  also,  as  gradual  .-ulvance 

oiadcfovvnnl  the  north,  was  a  novel  experiencc,and  when  at  last  the 
*"a«riiit04fciher  to  disappear  below  Ihc  horizon,  the  usual  order  of 


thinijti  accmed  quite  subverted.  To  these  things  the  crew  quickly  become 
uccustomwl,  an<3  routine  on  boai-d  the  ships  being  perfect,  the  enthusia-sm 
for  discovery  soon  caused  these  dislurbing  elements  to  be  forjjotten. 

The  1st  of  July  found  the  Httic  squudron  approjiching  Melville 
Ray — that  well-known  wholesale  depot  nf  ice,  both  new  and  oIiL 
It  W.1R  the  fate  of  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  as  it  hnd  been  of  many  ships 
l^efore  them,  to  become  engaged  in  a  lar^e  ice-pack;  and  fnr  weeks  thcv 
l;iy  without  being  able  to  advance  or  recede,  except  with  the  pack.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  ice-navigntion,  or  the  mantcuvchng  of 
u  vessel  necessary  when  involved  in  a  pack,  has  become  a  rccogutxcd 
liranch  of  the  i>autical  art, — being,  as  it  were,  a  science  in  itself,  :ind 
having  itfi  own  tenninalogv  to  designate  the  difficulties  |>eculinr  tn  ^.uch 
an  event,  and  the  movements  necessary  to  gain  relief.  Dr.  Kanc^&  de- 
scription of  a  scene  in  thix  particular  time  of  extremity  is  too  vivid  and 
typical  to  omit  or  abridge: 

"  Let  lis  begin  by  imagining  a  vessel  or,  for  variety,  two  of  iliera 
speeding  along  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  and  heading  directly  for  a  long, 
low  margin  of  ice  about  two  miles  off.  *  D'ye  see  any  opening  ?'  cries 
Ihc  captain,  hailing  an  officer  on  the  fore  tup-sail  yard.  *Soincthing  like 
R  lead  a  little  to  leeward  of  that  iceberg  on  our  port-bow  V  In  a  little 
while  we  near  the  ice;  our  light  sails  are  got  in,  our  commander  inking 
the  pljice  of  the  officer,  who  has  resumed  his  station  on  the  deck.     •      • 

"  Now  commences  the  process  of  '  conning.'  Such  work  with  the 
helm  is  not  often  seen  in  ordinary  seas.  The  brig's  head  is  pointed  for 
the  open  gap;  the  watch  are  stationed  at  the  braces;  a  sort  of  sik-nce 
prevails.  Presently  comes  liown  the  stentorian  voice  of  our  commander, 
•Hard-a  starboard!*  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  yards  yield  to  the  ready 
hands  on  the  braces.  The  ship  turns  her  nose  into  a  sudden  indentation, 
and  bangs  her  quarters  against  a  big  lump  of  smashing  ice.  'Stciuly, 
there!'  For  half  a  minute  not  a  sound,  until  a  second  yell, — ^  Down, 
down!  hard  down  V  and  then  we  nib,  and  scrape,  and  jam,  and  thrust 
aside,  and  are  thrust  aside;  but  somehow  or  other  find  ourselves  in  an 
open  canal  losing  itself  in  the  distance.     This  is  a  lead.         •  * 

•*  Looking  ahead,  we  see  that  our  lead  is  getting  narrower,  its  sides 


Mr 

edging  lowani  each  other;  it  is  losing  its  stmightness.  At  ihc  same 
rootncnt  came  H  complicatcil  succession  nf  orders:  '  Helm-a  starUnarrf! 
» Von ! '  *  Easy ! '  '  So !  *  *  Slcady-cc I ' » 1  lard-a-pon ! '  '  Hard,  hard,  hanl  I  * 
(Scrape,  scratch,  thump.)  'Eughl*  an  anomaJouh  grunt,  and  wc  arc 
jammed  fast  between  two  great  icc-ficlds  of  unknown  extent.  The  cap- 
tain cumcK  down,  and  wc  all  go  quietly  lo  •supper. 

"  Next  comes  some   processes   unconnected  with  the  sails,  our  wings.  ' 
TbcKC  will  explain,  nAer    Arctic  fashion,  llie   Icniis 'heave/ and    '  w;irp,* 
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mad  *lnick,*  and  'haul,*  for  wc  are  now  beaet  in  ice,  and  what  little  wind 
we  have,  is  dead  ahem).  A  couple  of  hands,  under  orders,  of  course, 
fcixc  an  iron  ht><>k,  or  tee  anchor,  of  which  we  have  two  sizes,  one  of 
<4brty,  and  another  of  ahout  one  hundreil  poutaU;  with  lh\?<  they  jump 
Ffrtftn  the  Imiwh  and  pUul  it  in  the  ice  ahead,  clobr  to  the  iilge  of  the 
crack  along  which  we  wish  to  force  nur  way*  To  plant  an  ice  anchor,  a 
hole  i»  cut  ohtiquely  to  the  surface  of  the  floe,  dthcr  with  an  icc-chi»cl  or 
with  tbc  anchor  itself  uk<1  ptck-axc  fashion,  and  into  this  hole  the  larger 
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ctinier  of  the  anchor  is  hooked.  Once  fast,  you  slip  a  hftwser  around  the 
smaller  end  and  secure  it  from  further  slip  by  a  *  mousing'  of  rope- 
yarn.  The  slack  of  ihc  hawser  Ls  pusiKrd  around  the  shaf^  of  our  pntcnt 
wincli, — an  npparutus  of  cogs  and  levers  standing  in  our  bow,  nrul 
everything  in  far  less  time  than  it  take«  mc  to  describe  i%  is  rendy  for 
•heaving.' 

'  **  Then  comes  the  h.inl  work.  The  hawser  is  hauled  taut;  the  strain 
is  increased.  Kvcr^'body,  captain,  cook,  steward,  and  doctor,  is  takin>;  a 
spell  at  the  pump-handles,  or  overhauling  the  warping  gear;  for  dignity 
docs  not  take  care  of  its  hands  in  the  middle  pack,  until  at  last  if  the 
floes  be  not  too  nlxliir.itc,  they  scpar-ite  by  the  wcdgc-likc  action  of  our 
bows,  :md  wc  force  our  way  into  a  little  clefl  which  is  kept  open  on  either 
side  by  the  vessel's  beam.  But  the  quiescence,  the  equilibrium  of  the  ice 
which  allows  it  to  be  thus  severed  at  its  line  of  junction,  is  rare  enough. 
Oftentimes  wc  heave  and  haul  and  sweat,  ami  after  parting'  a  ten  incii 
liawscr,  go  to  IxkI  wet,  and  tired  and  discontented,  with  nothing  hut  ex- 
perience to  pay  for  our  toil.     This  is  'warping.'  " 

For  (wenty-one  days  they  were-  in  this  narrow  strait  between  two 
contini^nts  of  ice,  part  of  the  time  immovable  in  relation  to  the  pack,  aud 
part  of  the  time  edginsj  their  way  alonjj,  a  yard  an  hour,  by  means  of 
their  "eternal  w.irping."  It  w.is  now  August,  and  the  season  fit  for 
search  was  passing  away;  the  prospect  of  success  was  rapidly  vanishing, 
and  the  ice-locked  mariners  were  becoming  nearly  desperate;  when  a 
fortunate  combination  of  winds,  currents,  and  temperature  released  them, 
and  they  were  able  once  more  to  continue  their  course. 

But  it  was  no  quiet  lake  into  which  they  madelhcir  escape  from  their 
icy  bcsctmcnt.  Melville  Bay  presented  Itself  to  them  in  all  its  terrors 
From  the  dark  headlands  looming  up  in  the  disUmce,  a  solid  shore  of  ice 
projected  ilM.-lf  fur  miles  into  tho  bay.  Along  this  solid  ice  the  ^rcat 
drift  moves,  imix-lled  by  the  varying  winds  and  currents,  sometimes  close 
to  its  edge,  sometimes  at  such  a  distance  as  to  leave  n  passable  channel  of 
open  water.  Down  this  channel  the  great  icebergs  came  sweeping  along; 
and  more  than  once  tlurin^  their  first  night  in  ihc  bay,  all  hands  were 
called  on  deck    to  warp  the  vessels  out  of  thuir   counw:.     Through  the 


ftntl  trees — what  passed  for  shrubs  and  trees,  in  the  mea^emcss  of  Arctic 
vegetation;  plants  like  those  dwarf  specimens  produced  by  Chinese  art. 
There  was  the  wild  blueberry  in  full  flower  and  fruitage,  yet  so  miuII 
thai  it  might  have  been  inclosed  in  a  wine  glass;  wild  honeysuckles  ^"^ 
entire  plant  of  which  might  have  been  worn  in  one*s  button-hole;  wil- 
lows like  a  leaf  of  clover;  trees*  not  one  of  which  reached  to  the  level 
of  II  inaii*s  knees,  while  the  majority,  cUnginjf  along  the  ground,  scarcely 
roue  to  the  height  of  the  shoes  of  the  navigators  who  towered  above 
them  like  the  giants  of  Brobtlignag  among  the  vegetation  of  LillipuL 
The  processes  of  nature,  hampered  or  rather  modified  by  the  Arctic 
temperature,  produce  results  quaintly  differing  from  those  to  which  we, 
reared  in  the  climate  of  4o'^.5o'',  are  daily  witnesses.  Kane  had  oppor- 
tunity to  meoKurcthc  depth  of  the  accumulating  mosses  of  many  years. 
In  many  places  he  found  it  Bvc  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  counted  sixty- 
eight  different  layers  indicating  the  fertilizing  accumulations  of  05  many 
years. 

Tilt:  :iukfi  had  built  their  nests  upon  the  rocks  overhanging  the  min* 
iatiirc  hot<1x:da,  and  the  apparently  easy  ascent  invited  adventure. 

"  Urged  by  a  wish  to  study  the  habits  of  these  little  Arctic  emigrants 
at  their  homesteads,  I  fooli-ihly  clnmlicrctl  up  to  one  of  their  most  popidous 
colonies,  without  thinkinj;  of  mv  descent.  The  angle  of  de[M>sit  was 
already  very  great,  not  much  IcsA  than  50*,  and  as  I  moved  on,  with  a 
walking-pole  substituted  for  my  gun,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  frag- 
ments receding  under  my  feet,  and  rolling  with  a  resounding  crash,  to 
the  plaiii  below.  Stopping,  however,  to  regain  my  breath,  I  found  that 
everything,  beneath,  around,  above  tnc,  was  in  motion.  The  entire  sur- 
face seemoil  to  be  sliding  down.  Ridiculom  as  it  may  seem  to  dwell 
upon  a  matter  apparently  so  trivial,  my  position  became  one  of  danger. 
The  accelerated  velocity  of  the  m-isscs  causrd  them  to  leap  off  in  deflected 
lines.  Several  uncomfortable  fragments  had  already  passed  by  me, 
head,  and  my  walking-pole  v/as  jcrketl  from  my 
luis.  Thus  helpless,  1  commenced  my  own 
''WCling  momentarily  to  follow  my  pole,  when 
utcrop  of  feldspar,  against  which  the  strong 


A   COMrARISON — MEET    WITH    SNCLISII    SQUADRON  —  SBARCll    IN    CON* 

CERT GRAVES    DISCOVERED VARYING    CONCLUSIONS END   OP 

SUMMBh — TOGETHER    ONCE    MORE UNPLEASANT    INFORMATION 

AN    UNPRECEDENTF.n    IlRIFT. 

Probably  most  cif  those  who  read  this  book  have  been  reared  in  Ihc 
zone  of  the  oak,  ihu  maple,  ami  waving  fields  of  grain;  or  some,  perhaps, 
have  passeil  their  lives  in  a  still  more  genial  region,  where  the  orange 
flourishes  and  the  sun  invites  to  a  life  of  indolence,  and  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment of  Nalurt-V  lavish  gifts.  Such  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  the  con- 
dition and  sensations  of  those  who,  like  themselves,  accustomeii  to  the 
variety  of  temj>eratc  regions,  have  been  tnmsportet)  suddenly  to  the  land 
where  continuous  night  or  prolonged  day  is  the  rule. 

The  reader  has  been  accustomctl  to  night  and  day;  he  has  fcU  the 
soothing  influence  i>f  the  twilight  merging  gradually  into  darkness, 
whose  more  somber  hueti  invite  reiwise  nnd  sleep;  and  he  is  used  lo  ihe 
speedy  return  of  day  whose  nlimulating  sunlight  urges  once  more  to 
activity.  But  in  the  long  watches  of  Arctic  life  there  comes  no  such 
pleasing  variety.  F<ir  six  months  the  benighted  KM^uimaux  or  the 
chance  adventurer  mourn*  the  absence  of  the  light-giving  orb;  life-giving 
as  well  as  'ight-giving,  for  in  his  absence  health  fails  and  the  spirit  sinks 
in  depression  and  melancholy.  On  the  other  hand,  joyous  as  is  his 
appearance,  when  once  he  establishes  his  course  above  the  horizon,  his 
constant  presence  stimulates  to  unnatural  and  excessive  activity.  The 
hours  of  re«.i  :tre  broken.  Me.il-times  tread  upon  cich  other's  heels,  and 
only  the  most  rigid  self-government  can  prevent  a  disastrous  suhvcrsion 
of  the  acciLstomcd  order  of  everyday  eveuts.  Such  are  some  of  the 
neccssjiry  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  Arctic  life. 
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We  left  our  litUc  squadron  ^pcoiliiig  their  way  at,  best  they  could  to 
Lancaster  SoutHl,  At  three  houna  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the 
list,  they  overhauletl  the  Fctix,  the  foremost  of  the  vessels  of  the 
British  search  expedition,  under  command  of  the  brave  old  veteran  Sir 
John  R09&,  ^  You  and  I  arc  ahead  of  them  all  !**  shouted  the  hale  old 
Englishman  in  tones  that  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  winds  and  the 
ship!^*  rigging.  He  had  been  cost  awny  in  this  same  country  seventeen 
vcar«  before;  hod  ••pent  life  and  fortune  in  service  of  his  country;  and 
here  he  was  again  in  a  frail  bark  searching  for  the  grave,  perhaps,  of  a 
lost  comrade.  The  next  day,  while  checked  by  the  barrier  of  ice  shut- 
ting up  the  paatMgc  to  Port  Leopold,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  galLinl 
little  Prince  .Albert,  Lady  Franklin\  own  nhip,  fitted  out  to  prosecute  the 
■e.irch  for  her  missing;  lonl.      K;uie  -iays  of  this  interview: 

•*  Thip*  was  a  very  pleasant  meeting.  CapL  Forsyth,  who  cumnianded 
the  Prince  Albert,  and  Mr.  Snow,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  adjutant  umler 
hini,  wenr  very  agreeable  gentlemen.  They  spent  some  hours  with  us 
which  NCr.  Snow  has  remembered  kindly  in  his  journal  which  he  has 
publi^hcil  since  hiH  return  to  England.  Their  little  vessel  was  much  less 
perfectly  tittcd  than  uur6  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  ice;  but  in  one 
rckpcct  at  least*  their  expedition  resembled  our  own.  They  had  to  rough 
it.  To  use  a  Wcstrrn  phraMr,  they  had  no  fancy  fixtngi^ — nothing  but 
what  a  hasty  "Ulllt  .-ind  ;i  limited  purse  could  supply."  The  jnurnnt  iv- 
ferred  to  above  reveals  what  Kane\  mode^^t  narrative  would  never  have 
dnctosed — with  what  gallantry  the  American  squadron  led  the  way 
through  the  ice;  and  esiK'ciully  the  bravery  of  Kane  himself,  who>e  bril- 
ttant  ventures  gained  for  him  among  the  British  the  ap)}ellalion  of  the 
*traa«l  Yankee." 

On  the  37th  the  varying  chances  of  the  search  in  the  contracicd 
watnm  IVad  brought  together  within  n  quairter  of  a  mile  near  Beechey 
Head,  five  vcsneU  belonging  to  three  separate  searching  expeditions; 
RoM*.  Capt.  Penny**,  and  their  uwn.  The  ;;ruaic-it  gooti  feeling  und  di"- 
iMrrestLxincM  prevaflod  among  .ill.  The  whole-siouled  Cupi.  Penny  had 
■oun  {MTpare^J  a  plan  of  action  for  the  three  parties.  Some  Imceii  as  it 
WAS  >uppo«od,  of  the  missing  mariners,  had  been  discovered  un  Bccchcy 
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Island.  Pcnny*8  plan  was  to  assign  dtHerent  parts  of  the  island  to 
different  purtit's;  he  hiraself  would  take  the  western  search;  Russ  should 
run  nver  to  frhicc  Regent's  Sound,  and  the  American  Btpeditlon  was  ti> 
pass  through  the  first  openings  in  the  ice  by  Wellington  Channel  to  the 
north  and  east.  These  projects  were  just  receiving  preliminary  dk- 
cuAsion  wlien  a  messenger  was  reported  hastening;  over  the  ice. 

**  The    news  he    brought    was    thrilling.     'Graves,   Captain  Penny! 
GravcAt     Franklm's  winter  qn.4rterR!*     We  were  instantly  in  motion. 


V^i^ 


af«  uKKxiiBV  lAi.nMn. 


Cant.  !)e  liaverit  Capt.  Penny,  Coiiimantler  PhUli^is.,  anil  myself,  with  a 
parly  fruui  the  Rescue,  hurried  on  over  the  rugged  slope  that  extends 
from  Ucechey  to  the  shores  and  scrambling  over  the  ice,  came  after  a 
weary  walk  to  the  crest  ot  the  isthmus.  Here  amid  the  sterile  uniformity 
of  snow  and  slate,  were  the  headboards  of  three  graves,  made  after  the 
old  orthodox  fashion  of  gravestones  M  home.  The  mounds  w^hich 
adjoined  ihcm  were  arranged  with  some  pretensions  tosymmetrj',  coped 
and  defended  with  limestoae  slabs.     They  occupied  a  line  facing  tow 
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Cape  Riley,  which  was  distincrtly  visible  across  n  little  cove  at  the  tlt&- 
Uincc  of  some  four  hundretl  yiirds.  Upon  ihwe  stones  were  inscriptions 
which  ronveyed  important  informniiou;  the  fint,  cut  with  .1  chisel,  ran 

thus: 

•Sacred 

ID  the 

memory 

of 

N.    Braine   R.   M. 

ir.  M.  S.  Krehus 

DicJ   April  5d.  iS^Cs 

af^  33  ycirt. 

ChooM  yc  thift  diiy  whom  ye  wlH  serve. 

Jiwhiia,  ch«p.  24 — 15.* " 

The  other  two  cptt.iph<t  were  very  .similar  to  the  one  just  tmnRcrtlMsl. 
The  words  of  one — "Departed  this  life  on  hoard  the  Terror,"  proved 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1S46,  at  least,  Franklin'*  ship  had  not  been 
wrecked.  The  evidences  were  plentiful  that  the  expedition  hud  pauwd 
■  Mife  and  cmnfortable  winter.  There  whs  the  ntivll  bliick  .iiul  ihc  traces 
of  the  armorer'*  forge  and  carpenter's  ihop;  the  trough  which  had  serx'ed 
for  wa&hing  a  rode  garment  fashioned  by  a  sailorV  hand  from  a  blanket; 
a  key;  fragments  of  paper;  the  glovcft  of  on  olHcer  washed  and  laid 
out  to  dry  under  two  stones  to  prevent  iheni  from  blowing  away.  There 
was  a  little  garden-plot,  with  xM,  transplanted  mosses  and  anemones. 
There  were  the  three  graves  already  described,  the  headstones  in- 
Kribcd  with  scriptural  text.  Vet  not  a  trace  existed  of  any  rocmoran- 
duro  or  mark  to  throw  the  least  ray  of  light  upon  the  condition  or  designs 
of  the  party.  A  melancholy  interc<>t  attached  to  these  relics  from  the 
lact  that  they  were  the  latest  mementoes  of  the  lost  navigators;  and 
every  day  was  deepening  the  apprehension  that  they  were  the  last  tid- 
ings which  would  be  had  of  them  tmtil  the  grave  gave  up  iti  dead. 
Strangeat  of  all  was  that  Franklin,  the  practical,  experienced  navigator, 
grown  gray  in  the  perils  nf  Arctic  sailing,  should  have  left  no  record  of 
his  achievements  in  the  post  months,  nor  of  his  needs  or  plau!*  fur  the 
future. 


Kiinc,  ever  sanguine,  and  full  of  conjectures,  did  not  sec  cvitlenccs  nf 
sorrow  or  extremity  in  the  traces  discovered,  nor  in  the  fact  that  no  rec- 
ord was  left,  and  thought  it  probable  that  the  party  harl  left  their  quar- 
ters with  the  intention  of  returning;.  '*A  garden,**  sajr*  he,  "irapliejj  a 
purpn*e  either  to  remain  or  return;  he  who  makcR  it  is  lookinjj^  to  the  fu- 
ture.*' He  Ihoupfht  that  the  party,  (crnplcil  l>y  an  opciiinj;  in  Wellington 
Channel,  had  s^iileil  away  with  the  jiromptness  that  had  always  clvinic- 
terizcd  the  brave  old  cotnniandcr,  ami  were  possibly  exploring  the  open 
sen  beyond,  if  living;  or  if  not,  that  their  remnins  would  be  found  among 
the  ice  fields  of  the  frozen  north.  And  he  accounted  for  the  absence  of 
a  recoi-d,  in  the  haste  with  which  .such  a  departure  might  naturally  be 
made.  These  conclusions  seemed  very  reasonable.  Thai  they  were 
wrong  everybfxiy  knows,  but  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  (hey 
were  arrived  at,  shows  both  the  hopefulness  and  ready  logic  of  their 
author. 

With  the  close  of  August  the  brief  Arctic  summer  began  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  sun  traveled  far  to  the  south,  and  the  northern  midnight 
began  to  aMtumc  the  somber  hues  of  twilight.  The  ice  was  growing 
thicker  and  closer  around  the  vcs'*cls,  which  v.iiuly  attempted  to  urge 
their  way  to  the  western  sliorcs  of  Wellington  Channel.  The  thickness 
of  tlic  tables  of  ice  sometimes  reached,  fourteen  feet,  ami  huge  hum- 
mocks were  heaped  up  by  the  force  of  their  impact  to  a  hdght  of  forty 
feet  or  more,  overtopping  the  decks,  and  threatening  to  topple  down  up- 
on them.  The  gre:U  masses  driftet)  past  the  vessels,  usually  just  missing 
contact  with  tht-m.  On  one  occasion,  liowevcr,  the  Rescue  was  caught 
bodily  up  by  a  drifting  floe  until  the  mooring  cables  parteil,  when  she  shot 
ahead  into  an  open  patch  of  water.  The  Advance  escajxrd  the  imp-tct 
by  hugging  close  to  the  solid  ice.  The  HriCish  vessels  were  less  fortu- 
nate, being  swept  on  by  the  resistless  force  of  the  moving  mass. 

During  the  early  September  days  the  cold  began  rapidly  to  increase. 
The  thermometer  fell  by  night  to  31",  and  rarely  in  the  daytime  rose 
above  the  freezing  point.  No  fires  had  been  lighted  below.  The  historian 
of  the  cxiKxlition  rctirnig  to  his  narrow  berth  and  drawing  close  the 
ludia-rubbeicunains,  lighted  his  lamp  and  wrote  his  journal  in  a  freezing 
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Icmpcmiure.  "This  is  nol  very  cold,"  he  sjiys,  undt-r  drtle  of  September 
lij^no  (louht  i«>  your  45^  minus  men  nf  Arctic  winters;  but  to  u*;  from 
the  tone  of  liriodendrons  .ind  peaches  it  U  rather  cold  for  the  Scptemhcr 
month   of  watermelons."     On  thlt  same  Slh  of  Scptcmlicr    the  Ameri- 

expetlitioii  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  English  vcsstcis  in  tow 

their  Ktcamers  shooting  nhend  of  ihcm  rig'ht  in  the  teeth  of  the  winil. 
They  felt  that  tbey  were  now  the  hindmmt  of  all  the  searchers.  "All 
hftve  the  lead  of  us,"  \%  the  desponding  entry  in  Dr.  Kane's  journal. 
Two  (lays  later,  however,  the  two  American  and  all  the  English  vcmels 
fiwnd  themselve?!  together  once  more,  anchored  fast  to  the  solid  ice,  with 
the  way  to  the  westward  impassably  blocke<l  up  before  thcnu 

Now  began  the  real  and  earnest  perils  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
tith  a  storm  arose,  which  swept  the  Rescue  from  her  mcxirings  and 
drove  her  out  of  sight  of  her  consort.  It  soon  hcaime  evident  that  tlic 
prcat  mass  of  ice  to  which  they  were  moored,  was  slowly  drifting, 
whillicr  they  knew  noL  The  cold  increased.  The  thermometers  sank 
to  14**,  then  to  8**,  then  to  5*^,  yet  no  fires  were  lighted  in  the  cabins  of 
the  Americans  though  those  in  the  British  vessels  were  under  full  blast. 

The  next  day  the  Advance  fell  in  with  her  lost  consort,  partially  ilis- 
abled.  It  being  evident  that  all  further  progress  to  the  north  .-md  woet 
impracticable,  the  commander  decided  to  turn  his  course  homeward. 
But  many  a  long  and  dreary  Arctic  night  was  destined  to  elapse  before 
the  veswb  escaped  from  Wellington  Channel. 

Toward  evening  on  the  14th  of  SeptcmlKir,  while  the  vessel  was 
rapidly  crunching  lier  way  through  the  ice  that  was  forming  around,  the 
Doctor  had  retired  below,  hoping  to  restore  some  warmth  to  his  stiffened 
limbs.  It  was  a  somewhat  unpromising  tank,  for  the  temperature  in  the 
cabin  was  close  upon  zero.  The  dull,  grinding  sound  of  the  vessel  labor- 
ing through  the  ice,  grew  jerking  and  irregular;  it  stopped,  began  again, 
£Tcw  fainter  and  fainter;  at  hut  all  was  still.  Down  to  the  cabin  went 
the  oomBuindcr  with  the  words:  **  Doctor,  the  ice  haa  caught  us;  wc  are 
frozen  up."  And  so  it  proved.  There  was  the  American  Searching 
xpcditioil  fast  embedded  in  the  ice  m  the  ven,-  center  of  Wellington 
Hero  commenced  that  wonderftil  lirift,  which  lastol  more  than 


eight  months^  back  and  forth,  through  the  Arctic  seas,  wherever  the 
winds  and  currents  impelled  the  continent  of  ice.  No  vessel  wjis  ever 
beleaguered  so  before;  and  probably  uo  other  one  that  had  ever  floated, 
woald  have  escaped  from  such  n  IjclciigucrmenL  Before  this  the  explor- 
ers had  been  so  thoroughly  busied  hi  carrying  out  the  objects  of  tlicir 
voyagc,  that  they  had  bestowed  hardly  a  thought  upon  their  own  per- 
sonal comfort  or  safety.  With  the  thermometer  at  zero,  they  had  no 
means  of  producing  artificial  heat  in  the  cabin.  The  moisture  from  so 
many  brcatlis  had  condensed  till  the  bcamf;  were  all  a-drip,  ;md  every- 
thing bore  the  as^xxt  of  having  been  exposed  to  a  drenching  mist.  The 
delay  occasioned  by  their  involuntary  detention  was  put  lo  some  use,  by 
fitting  up  ii  lard  lamp  in  the  cabin,  by  which  the  temperature  was  raised 
to  twelve  degrees  above  tlie  freezing,  or  44°  above  zero.  This  degree  of 
warmth  was  iiccounted  a  positive  luxury.  So,  in  uncertainty  and  gloom, 
they  drifted  to  and  fro,  sometimes  to  the  north,  antl  sometimes  to  the 
south,  in  the  •<  waste  of  waters." 

The  animal  life  with  which  the  region  had  heretofore  been  teeming, 
now  almost  wholly  disappeared,  :uul  to  this  fact  was  added  the  appar- 
ently  precarious  condition  superinduced  by  the  bondage  of  ice.  Some 
of  the  smaller  and  more  hardy  animals  and  birds  stiM  remained,  but  ihese 
were  in  small  numhei's,  while  the  most  of  the  seals,  the  polar  bear,  and 
all  that  gave  occasion  for  exercise,  and  afforded  nourishment  and  incident, 
had  vanished.  As  the  weather  became  more  severe,  ihc  danger  of  being 
"nipped"  c»r  caught  between  two  masses  of  ice  and  perhaps  crushed, 
became  more  and  more  imminent.  Ten  days  after  (hey  were  frozen  in, 
occurred  the  first  of  the  fearful  nips  with  which  they  were  soon  lo  be- 
come fiuniliarized.  A  tield  of  ice  fourteen  inches  thick,  overlaid  with  an 
additional  half  foot  of  snow,  is  driven,  with  a  slow  and  uniform  motion, 
directly  down  ujjon  the  helpless  vessel,  which  is  half  buried  beneath  the 
shattered  fragments.  The  force  behind  impels  the  broken  fragments  up- 
ward in  great  tables  rising  in  large  mounds  above  the  level  of  the  deck, 
and  threatening  to  topple  over  and  ovei-whelm  the  vessel.  Other  frag- 
ments take  a  downward  direction,  and  slide  below  the  brig,  which  is 
lifted  sheer  out  of  the  water,  and  rests  unevenly  upon  shattering  blocks 
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tev.  Amiil  ilHrktiL-sts  mid  cnld,  and  stmw,  :iiul  dcitdly  [x;ril,  nil  hiiitd- 
arc  caIIcH  aloft  with  crow*  and  picks,  to  "■  tight  iho  ice  "  that  ris^js  iiromul. 
Well  was  it  that  the  ice  which  thus  drilled  down  upon  them  was  the 
new  ice  ju<ft  farming.  Had  it  been  the  Kolid  muss  of  lutcr  winter,  no  fab- 
ric that  man  has  framed  of  wood  or  iron  could  huvc  with-stood  it.  As  it 
was,  the  ice  which  wa>  now  their  nssailiint,  became  jiftcrvvard  their  pro- 
tector,  und  warded  off  the  collision  with  other  pucks  a;<ainst  which 
they  ftubscquently  drifted.  Uy  the  ist  of  October  the  icy  setting  around 
them  hud  become  so  firm,  that  for  a  time  thcv  experienced  Koniuthinj^r 
like  n-pow. 

Deliberate  preparations  now  bc^an  (o  be  mudc  for  piissing  the  winter 
in  the  ice.  Stoves  and  fuel  were  brouj^ht  up  from  the  hold,  mid  with 
the  tlwrmomcter  at  ao**  below  the  freezing  point,  the  work  of  manu- 
facturing a  stove  pipe  was  undertaken.  Embankments  of  snow  and  ice 
were  made  :ibout  the  vessel,  in  which  was  deposited  coal  and  stores.  Hut 
alas  (or  the  btubility  of  Arctic  weather!  tlardly  was  this  nccompli»hrd 
when  the  floe  began  bre^iking  up,  and  alt  hands,  officers  und  men,  set  to 
work  to  replace  the  stores  upon  the  vessel.  So  insecure  wns  still  the  po- 
sition of  both  vcftsels,  that  it  was  not  till  the  19th  of  October  that  they 
were  able  I o  m:!  up  stoves  in  the  cabin,  and  fur  w.irnith  they  were  still 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  l.ird  lamp.  So  iiccustomcd  hud  t.icy  become  to 
a  icmixrature  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  that  they 
would  have  l>ccn  quite  content  had  it  not  been  fur  the  perpetual  raois- 
tnrc  dripping  from  the  roof  and  sides,  a  circumstance  full  of  diingcr  to 
tho»e  having  a  scorbutic  tendency.  This  was  at  last  mitigatal  in  some 
degree  by  canvas  gutters,  by  which  several  cans  full  of  water  were 
daily  collected,  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  floor. 

The  experience  of  Kane  well  illustrates  the  power  of  the  human 
»y*tcm  10  adapt  itself  to  varied  circumstances.  Only  a  few  months  lic- 
forc  he  was  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  Gulf,  luxuriating  in  its  tepid 
waten,  aixl  basking  in  its  sunshine.  Now  he  contentedly  watched  for 
boon  by  11  «eal  hole  in  the  open  air,  with  the  thermometer  30°  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  aiul  tf  successful  tn  shooting  it,  ate  ^  its  raw 
flesh  with  a  relish. 
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KILLING  A  SEAL. 


The  long  Arctic  night,  or  ratlicr  succcittiion  of  ni^ht^t  and  days  (for, 
although  midnight  and  noon  were  sciirccly  dislingtiishablc,  they  slill 
managed  to  separate  them  in  their  chronolofjy),  was  varied  as  far  as 
poAsiblc  by  races,  games  and  seal  hunting,  although  ihc  seals  had  liccome 
scarce  and  more  than  usually  shy.  Kane  speaks,  in  his  characteristic 
manner,  of  killing  one  of  these  reticent  animals; 

"  To  shoot  seaU  one  must  practice  the  Esquimaux  lactics,  of  niuch 
patience  and  complete  immobility.  It  is  no  fitn,  T  osjiure  you,  after  full 
experience,  to  sit  motionless  and  noiseless  as  a  xtatue,  with  n  cold  iron 
muftket  in  your  hands,  and  the  thermometer  to"  below  zen*.     By  and 
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by  I  was  rewarded  by  »cciag  some  overgrown  Greenland  calves  come 
within  shot.  1  missed.  AAer  iinother  hour  of  cold  expectation  tlicy 
came  again.  \'cry  strange  are  these  seals.  A  countenance  between  the 
dog  and  the  wild  Arrican  ape,  an  expression  so  like  that  of  humanity, 
that  it  makes  gun-munlcrcrs  hesitate.  At  last,  at  long  shot,  I  hit  imr. 
Gmi  forgive  mcl 

"  The  ball  did  not  kill  outright.  It  was  out  uf  range,  slnick  too  low, 
and  entered  the  lungs.  The  poor  beast  had  risen  breast-high  out  ol 
water,  like  trcading-water  s.wimnici"s  among  ourselves.  He  was  looking 
about  with  curioiit  and  expectant  eyes,  when  the  ball  entered  his  lungs. 
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^or  A  moment  he  oozed  n  little  bright  MocxI  from  his  innuth,  ;inil 
tookcil  towani  me  with  a  startled  repmnchfulnc^-i.  Then  he  tlippeil;  ;ui 
tnstiint  aficr  he  cninc  up  still  nearer,  looke<I  a^roiii,  hied  again,  ami  went 
down.  •  ♦  ••  'Phe  thing  was  drowning  in  the  element  of  hi*  R]'Mirt- 
ive  revet*.     He  did  drown  finally,  nnd  sank;  and  so  !  lost  him. 

••  Have  nntunilists  ever  nnticixl  the  L-xpression  uf  (his  itniinnr-i  phiz? 
Curiouty,  contentment,  pain,  reproitcli,  despair,  even  resignatiun,  1 
thought  I  snw  on  this  •«»!*«  face." 

ThiK  pa«wd  the  month  of  October,  during  which  the  cxpc«liiinn  was 
ilrifling  about  near  the  outlet  <>f  Wellington  Bay,  in  a  general  Mmthcrn 
dtrvction,  althou'^h  a  south  wind  would  •jcc:i>iioiiully  furcc  them  back  to 
tlic  north,  Uul  it  w>on  appeared  that  the  progre^t  in  litis  direction  wiis 
impcrlvi)  by  more  compact  ice,  and  hy  a  steady  current;  while  .1  north 
wind  dntvc  xteailily  before  it  the  thick  floe  in  which  they  were  emlM-«liled. 


CHAPTER   LI. 


ARRAXr.EHENTS ICY     ANALOGIES PEPRKSSING    INPLUBS'CKJ 

GENIOUS    HEMKniKS THE    HISTRIONIC    ART THRBATRNKn    BV    A 

nERG  —  TIIK      SUN      RE- APPEARS  THE      ICE-SAW THE      GRAND 

ItKHAK-rP  —  TOWARD        THE        GREENLAND       COAST  A       itllORT 

KHSPITE. 

The  9th  of  November  found  the  arraci^mcnts  for  the  winter  com- 
plete. Over  the  entire  deck  of  the  .'\Jvnncc  w:is  thrown  a  housing  "f 
thick  fell,  renting  on  an  improvised  ridjfe-pole  runiung  fore  and  iifi. 
Under  the  main  hatch  was  the  cook's  g:dlcy,  with  its  P'pc  running 
throu^rh  the  felt  roof  nbove.  Around  the  pipe  was  built  an  appiiratiu 
for  melting  ice,  lo  supply  them  with  water.  The  bulk-heads  between 
the  furccaslle  iitid  the  cabin  were  removed,  throwing  both  into  one 
apartmcn;,  occupietl  by  both  officers  and  men  in  common.  As  the  crews 
of  iKMh  ve&wls  were  collected  In  the  Advance,  this  small  room  wa;»  the 
home  of  thirty.one  [lersons.  Warmth  was  di&tributed  through  the 
cabin  by  thire  stoves  besides  the  cooking  galley;  and  ns  the  unbroken 
tiight  set  in,  four  argand  niid  three  bear's  fat  lamps  supplied  the  place  of 
sunlight.  Need  enough  \vaj>  tliere  for  all  this  heating  apparatus,  for  be- 
fore the  winter  was  fairly  begun  the  temperature  was  40*  below  zero. 

Fancy  a  day  in  the  ice,  as  spent  by  the  ice-fettered  explorers.  At 
half.past  six  by  the  chronometers,  the  crew  are  called;  the  officers  a  half 
nti  hour  later.  Their  ablutions  naust  be  performed  first,  to  wash  off  the 
soot  and  grim  accumulated  during  the  night.  This  is  accomplished  in 
half-frozen  snow  water.  Then  the  toilet  must  be  made.  Three  pairs  of 
BOcks,  several  undershirts  and  outer  robes  of  fur,  the  whole  complemecited 
by  a  cap  and  hood  uf  sealskin^  must  he  donned;  and  all  hands  take  a 
turn  on  deck,  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  breakfast.  This  is  found  neces- 
sary, for  tttt:  nameless  stenches  connected  with  the  sleeping  room,  kitchen 
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ami  Unler  combinerl,  suffice  to  completely  nauseate  the  "  stoutcnt  Klomnch 
or  them  aJI." 

Nothing  Ixrltcr  showcil  the  extremity  of  the  weather  thnn  the  con- 
ditiou  and  appearance  of  iIk  various  articles  of  provisions,  Everythin'; 
WII5  truuformed  into  some  g^rotcsque  analogy  of  itself.  All  vc<;ct.ihlcft 
were  [wbbles  of  assorted  varietie)^  Frozen  meat  wag  hard  as  buildini; 
•lone  The  fut  of  the  bear  and  the  sent— liquid  at  respectably  low  tcm- 
pcraturCf  were  like  marble;  a  pleasing  assemblage  of  figures  moulded 
Rod  carved  from  nature  6y  nature. 

The  extreme  temperature  and  the  absence  of  the  sun  began  to  tell 
upon  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  men.  In  more  temperate  rcgioiu  we 
Icam  to  rccogniz*!  the  tendency  to  rheumatic  disease*;  and  depression  of 
spirits  occasioned  by  even  a  few  days  of  cloudy  weather.  This  condi* 
tion  vhha  fulfilled  to  perfection  in  the  case  of  our  exploren^  All  faces 
began  to  assume  a  livid  paleness,  like  plants  growing  in  darkness.  The 
men  grew  moo<ly  and  dreamy.  They  hcanl  strange  sounds  in  the  night, 
atid  ha*I  wondcrfiil  visions  in  their  sleep.  One  dreamed  n(  wandering 
ofT  among  the  ice  and  returning  laden  with  watermelons;  another  had 
firand  Sir  John  Franklin  in  a  beautiful  cove  lined  with  orange  trees; 
and  a  third,  in  the  half<dclinum  of  his  mental  wanderings,  had  hcanl  hi» 
wilb  and  children  cr\'ing  for  help.  All  were  particulartv  sensitive 
Ko  Biqaposed  i^lighLs  or  cflrontcry  on  the  part  of  the  re^l.  This  led  to  un> 
pIciMUit  feelings  and  ptunful  scenes.  The  officers  nlonCf  by  ?ttrict  guarti 
upon  their  tongues,  manage^l  to  keep  up  a  show  of  good  feeling.  Sick- 
nc»  appeared  in  new  s%x\A  peculiar  forms,  and  the  genius  of  our  physician 
and  author  was  taxe<l  to  the  utmost  to  provide  for  the  sanitar)*  necessities 
of  the  partv.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  scurvy-atHictcd  adhered  to  the 
fatal  diet  of  salt  meat,  and  cunning  had  to  be  resorted  to.  In  order  to 
Mvelhcm  from  themselves.  As  they  would  not  eat  the  antt-scorhutic 
food  provided,  the  doctor  prepare*!  a  sort  of  beer  from  his  little  store  of 
vegetable*.  Olivc-oil  and  lime-juice,  raw  potatoes,  saur-kraut  and 
vinegar  combined,  made  a  delectable  compound  which  the  men  drank 
^msdily.  So  successful  was  this  treatment  that,  ns  wc  shall  see,  not  one 
of  the  crew  was  lost* 


Christmas  Day  was  spent  with  as  much  merry-making  as  could  be 
contrive*!  in  the  almost  total  .absence  of  resources.  Some  bottles  uf 
champagne  rcniainc<l,  and  the  French  c<K>k  prcpnrcil  nn  elaborate  dinner. 
Mr.  Bruce,  one  of  Ihe  crew,  and  p«»ssessed  of  iliveni  c^uulificatiuns,  had 
contrived  a  play»  and  the  crew  lind  tmdertaken  lo  proJuce  it  upon  nn 
extemporize*!  sta^.  "  Never^**  says  Kane,  "had  I  enjoyed  the  tawdrv 
qu:u'kery  of  the  stage  hnlf  so  much.  The  theater  has  always  been  t"  me 
a  wrL'tched  simulation  of  realities;  imd  I  have  too  little  sympathy  with  ihv 
unreal  to  find  pleasure  in  it  long.  Not  so  our  Arctic  theater.  It  was  one 
continual  frolic  from  beginning  to  end. 

'•  The  *BIuf  Devils' :  Gwl  bless  us!  but  it  was  very,  very  funny.  None 
knew  their  parts,  .-ind  the  prompter  could  not  read  gUbly  enougli  to  do 
his  otlitx.  Everything,  whether  jocose  or  indignant,  or  common-place, 
or  pathetic,  was  delivered  in  a  high  tragedy  monotone  nf  despair;  five 
words  at  a  time,  «»r  more  or  less,  according  to  the  facilities  of  the 
pniniplcr.  Megrim,  with  a  pair  of  sealskin  boots,  bestowed  his  no\6 
upon  gentle  Annette,  and  Annette,  nearly  six  feet  high,  received  it  will) 
miisfrxlonic  grace.  Annette  was  jin  Irishman  named  Daly;  and  I  might 
defy  human  lx;ing  to  hear  her,  while  balanced  on  the  heel  of  her  t>out, 
exclaim  in  rich  m.isculine  brogue,  'Och,  featherf  without  roaring." 

Other  amusements  followed  in  Hke  slylu,  but  the  desolalcness  of  their 
condition,  their  separation  from  home  und  friends,  atul  the  absence  of  the 
means  and  ojipcrtunity  for  obtaining  help  and  symjMithy,  nearly  stifled 
.ill  attempts  at  merriment.  New  Year's  Day  was  passed  in  much  the 
same  way,  varied  by  a  race  for  a  purse  of  three  5anncl  shirts.  This 
effort  exhaustc-ti  most  of  the  men,  showing  the  dt;liilitatt.i!  condition  into 
which  they  had  falleii.  In  the  meantime  Lieut.  DeHaven  ha*!  grown 
almost  helplessly  sick,  and  being  confined  to  his  bed,  Commander  GriHin 
became  the  executive  officer  of  the  combined  crews. 

From  the  Sth  nf  December  to  the  itth  of  Janimry,  the  floe  in  which 
they  were  fastened  had  steadily  tncreascil  in  solidity  till  it  seemed  scarcely 
less  firm  tlian  the  granite  ranges  which  girdle  a  continent;  am)  firmly 
embedded  in  it  the  vessels  enjoyed  a  season  of  comparative  respite  from 
danger.     The  Advance  all  this  lime  lay  with  her  Iwwa  simk  in  the  miow 
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and  ice,  and  her  sicm  elmrattMl  Mime  five  or  nx  feet;  she  iilfio  canirtl  (>vcr 
to  fttarboard,  so  that  walking  her  deck  was  up-h'ill  work.  During  this 
time  her  bare  »ides  hod  Iiccn  *0):inkc<]  up"  with  Know  its  New  England 
and  other  farmers  bank  up  Iheir  hou&es  :it  the  nppronch  of  winter.  On 
the  1 3th  or  January  a  sudden  shock  brought  all  handti  upon  deck.  A 
fisKure  appeared  in  the  icc-phiin  which  soon  widened  into.i  broad  pfiss^igc, 
through  which  the  large  fragmenis  l>ore  ri);ht  down  upon  the  vessel. 
At  one  hour  past  midnight  the  crew  <ttooiI  on  deck  stmppcd  and  hnrness 
ready,  to  take  to  the  ice.  Right  down  upon  them  bore  the  large  hum- 
mock upon  the  vesscl*s  stem, — n  mass  solid  as  marble,  thirty  feet  square 
at  Ihc  base  and  rising  twelve  feet  out  of  water;  ii  slops,  then  advances; 
it  uppranchcs  so  near  the  vessel  th.it  hardly  enough  room  is  IcA  to  admit 
of  a  man's  walking  between.  That  narrow  channel  cronscd,  and  no 
human  art  could  construct  a  fabric  which  would  resist  the  icc-hill*K  ter- 
rible might.  That  passage  was  never  crossed.  The  huge  mass  stopped; 
clung  to  the  stem;  became  impacted  there;  and  for  nitmthit  remained  in 
the  fame  pLicc  as  n  ghostly  memento  of  the  nai Towly-escapcd  destruction. 
Even  while  they  hml  prep;ux-d  to  leave  the  ship,  the  que^^tion  an>sc, 
Whither  should  they  g»i?  The  Rescue,  their  disabled  consort,  was  scarcely 
an  eligible  place  of  safety,  and  they  had  driAed  far,  far,  from  the  ct>iiHt, 
lodeexl,  they  had  already  drilled  well  toward  Itjftin\  Bay.  What 
wuukl  be  the  consetjucncc  when  the  two  greut  oceans  of  ice  shtnild 
meet? 

The  approuch  of  Arctic  day  wa&  hailed  willi  great  joy  and  anxiety, 
aiHl  both  otHcers  and  crew  prepared  to  make  suitiiblo  tletnonstratiuns  fur 
the  appearance  of  the  god  of  day.  Day  by  day,  the  rohv  lint*  sh»>l  up 
further,  and  seemcil  to  the  waiting  adventurers  to  bode  an  en<l  lo  all 
their  trills.  The  dny  when  the  sun  could  Iks  seen  for  the  first  time  was 
reckoned  to  Iw  January  29th— after  an  absence  of  eighty-six  days.  The 
crew  were  out  rca<ly  to  give  three  cheer*  to  the  great  planrl  as  it  marketl 
in  a  short  period  ihc  ccmjuncliou  of  sunriM:^,  noon,  und  Kunsel.  Dr.  Kane 
had  Mrpamled  from  the  rest,  and  wilncssctl  the  scene  by  himself.  Never  did 
Ihc  radiant  orb  receive  more  henriy  welcome  from  devout  Parace,  than 
wa«  given  hira  on  this  day.     "L  looked  at  him,"  &nys  Kane,  'Hluuiktully, 


with  a  great  f^lobus  m  roy  throat.  Then  came  the  shout  from  the  ship 
— tlirce  shouts — cheering  the  sun.** 

We  must  pass  over  the  following  days  during  which,  althoujjh  ihc 
sun  wa!i  constantly  rising  higher,  the  temperature  was  still  insupportnbly 
low.  U  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  March  th»t  the  broad  ice-pack  be- 
gan fairly  to  open,  and  n  broatl  reach  of  water  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
the  voyagers,  weary  of  the  perpetual  gaze  upon  ice,  stretching  beyond 
the  reach  of  vision.  From  this  time  the  process  of  their  liberation  went 
slowly  but  surely  on.  The  prevailing  northerly  winds  drifted  the  floe 
towani  more  genial  latitudes.  Frost-stnokc  began  to  arise  from  the  ice. 
A  slight  moisture  Iwcamc  perceptible;  the  paths  along  the  vcs^ePs  side 
hecame  soft  and  pulpy.  The  men,  long  accustomed  to  an  Arctic  tem- 
|ierature,  complain  that  "it  Is  too  warm  to  skate,  though  the  thermom- 
eter indicates  a  temperature  of  lo''  hclow  freezing.  At  laat,  on  the 
loth  of  April  that  unerring  monitor  rose  to  33"  at  noon-day.  Up  to 
frcL-zin>^  again!  Very  soon  the  cabin-lamps  were  put  out.  The  crews 
cut  the  icc  from  about  the  Rescue,  and  she  was  once  more  manned  tn 
readiness  for  release.  The  felt  covering  was  taken  from  the  deck  of 
the  Advance,   and   daylight  prevailed  throughout  the  Arctic  regions. 

Early  in  May  the  icc-'imw  was  put  in  operation  as  a  preliminary'  at- 
tempt at  freeing  the  vessel.  Parallel  tracks  were  cut  of  convenient 
width,  !ind  the  icc  sawed  away  in  blocks,  and  hauled  to  the  edge  of  the 
floe.  Thus  the  open  lead  was  daily  brought  nearer.  In  a  short  time 
the  Advance  was  surrounded  on  .ill  sides  by  these  floating  barricides. 
Shortly,  too,  the  ship  showed  signs  of  changing  her  position,  grating  a 
little  on  the  moving  ice,  and  seeming  to  advance  a  few  inches  upon  Ihc 
remainder  of  the  flou.  Desperate  endeavors  were  made  to  wrench  the 
vessels  clear  from  their  icy  moorings  by  means  of  strong  tackle  and  de- 
termined pulls,  but  in  vain;  they  would  not  float  level  upon  the  water 
till  the  grand  break-up  occurred.  Meantime  the  summer  was  hastening 
on.  Evidences  of  coming  final  dtsruptiun  were  multiplying  about  them. 
Animal  life  increased,  birds  were  flying  In  every  direction,  and  seals  and 
whales  were  playing  on  every  hand.  The  floe  on  which  the  ships  were 
cast  hatl  become  reduced  to  a  small  patch. 
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On  iho  agth  <if  May  Uiwl  was  seen — one  of  the  cape*  of  Greenland, 
for  thc)*  hati  been  Hrifling  <)ow'n  l^t1in*s  Bay  with  the  wind  and  current 
for  tiBVKtiX  months.  How  suddenly  and  completely  they  hud  been  cut  oft, 
ftoC  only  from  the  means  of  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  nlxo  from 
the  place  where  ti  was  nnw  evident  that  search  should  In>  made! 

The  5th  of  June  witnc!isc<I  the  grand  break-up.  Commander  GHtTin, 
the  commanding  otBcer  of  the  Re&cuc,  had  walked  acn»>s  the  ice  for  a 
call  on  hi«  friends  in  the  Axlvance.  He  had  just  started  for  home  wlien 
a  cry  anwc  that  there  was  a  crack  in  the  floe.  Sure  enough,  there  :ip. 
pcarcd  a  crevice  in  the  ice  between  the  two  shipS|  and  wntcr  flowing^ 
between  the  ice-sheet*.  Reaching  the  crack  hurriedly,  he  had  just  lime 
to  spring  acroM  it*  wiileoing  surface,  and  eiicape  to  his  ^hip.  In  ten 
minutcft  more  there  was  water  all  around  the  Reitcue,  and  in  half  an 
hour  tioth  ve^»els  floated  in  their  clement.  A  large  piece  of  ice,  how- 
ever,  clung  to  the  stern  of  the  Advance,  and  by  its  great  buoyancy  held 
her  posterior  up  almost  out  of  water,  while  her  bows  suffered  a  corres- 
ponding dcprcssioa.  Finally,  about  noon  on  the  8th  of  June,  one  of  the 
oliiccn  was  in  the  act  of  clambering  down  on  this  attached  mass.  Hanlly 
had  hb  foot  touched  it  when  it  parted  from  the  vessel.  He  scrambled 
hurriediy  up  the  side,  tearing  hi^  nails  and  clothing  in  his  haste,  just  in 
time  to  cacape  the  huge  block  as  It  surged  up  to  the  surface.  The  Ad- 
Toncc  was  free  at  last,  and  floated  level  with  open  water  all  about  her. 

Although  now  clear  from  any  direct  attachment  of  ice,  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  journey  to  the  coast  of  Grccnlaml  was  a  somewhat 
uncorafortJlblc  task.  It  was  too  warm  to  have  tiren  in  the  cabin,  and  yet 
Ihc  growing  da-Tipness  of  the  warmer  climate,  increased  by  the  pressure 
of  Icebergs  maile  fires  extremely  desirable.  In  spite  of  the  seal  meat, 
of  wliich  Ihcy  now  had  some  rcinforccmcni,  the  scurvy,  dcep*scatcd  and 
persevering,  broke  out  again;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  regaining  lost  health  miwt  be  gone  through  with  before  any  new 
■dvcDturca  cuuld  be  attempted.  Many  of  the  sailors  were  ill  fn>m  shore 
cxccsio  when  the  vessel  left  New  York,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Wtnlvr  were  stich  as  had  been  most  favorable  to  the  reopening  nf  old 
and   the  revivification  of  slumbering  virus.     Icebergs,  in  great 
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numbers^  worn  and  can'cd  by  llic  water's  Hctioii  Into  many  grolCMfue 
sliaiKs,  crowded  around  them,  and  impeded  their  progress;  and  insg- 
niticint  as  the  remaining  distance  was,  it  earned  n  painful  cAbrt,  in  the 
exhaustcti  ami  debilitated  condition  of  the  party- 
Lieut.  DcMuvcn,  whn  had  now  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  charge 
of  the  cxpulition  once  more,  hail  dccidinl  to  recuperate  at  Whalcfish 
IsIan<lN,  ofT  the  coast  of  Greenland,  for  a  few  days,  and  hasten  back  lu 
Melville  Bay,  BarrowV  Strait  luid  Lanca'^tcr  Sound,  and  renew  the 
search  which  their  untimely  hesetmcnt  had  curtailed.  Every  man  con- 
curred heartily  in  the  plan-  It  is  true,  they  were  worn  and  wcar>-;  hut 
they  had  had  the  seasoning  which  a  winter  in  the  ico  alone  can  give, 
and  considered  themselves  as  veterans,  well  fitted  by  experience  for  con. 
tinned  service.  .\s  they  drew  near  the  coast  the  same  appearance  pre- 
sente<i  itself  which  they  had  witnessed  a  year  ago;  only  they  themselves 
had  lost  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  with  which  they  had  approached 
the  same  coast  in  the  preceding  summer.  The  destined  port  was  reached 
on  the  iCtli  of  June.  Dr.  Kane,  with  five  others,  was  dispatched  to  the 
shore.  Esquimaux  crowded  the  bank,  dogs  barked,  and  children  yelled. 
So,  afler  a  short  pul],  ended  that  marvelous  nine  months  of  besetment, 
drit^,  toil  and  disease. 
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PLKARAMT    PARTY — Clt LTH" AT KT>    T A.STKS  ^- OANOKROUS    PttATB— -^ 

rilK    NATIONAL    DAV ilOUNt>    I'OK    Tllli    NORTH    AGAIN    —ESC AI'K 

fHOM    MBLVILLS    BAY — IIOMEWAnD — RKSULTS    OP    THK    VOYAHR. 

The  remainder  of  the  Ktoryof  ilif  expedition  might  be  easily  summed 
ap.  After  allowing  thcmsc]vc«  five  days  for  recruiting,  they  were  a<;ain 
on  tbdr  way  to  the  north.  This  •tccoiid  journey  war  peculiarly  rich  in 
incident  nnd  in  experience  with  the  natives  with  whom  the  fortun'TS  of 
the  pant  vear  had  not  allowed  them  much  communication.  All  of  the 
principal  places  on  ihat  coa^t  were  touched  at,  each  one  fimiishing'  its  list 
of  plca«in^  happenings.  As  the  fleet  lamlcd  near  PrtSven,  a'D.tnith  Es- 
cjuiouux  town  well  to  the  north,  a  merry  party  of  Esquimaux  came  out 
to  f^vrt  them,  <lra^ging  their  kayaks  aAer  them  over  seven  miles  of  the 
pack,  and  then  spinning  out  to  thcni  over  the  narrow  channel  of  water. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  a  yawl  load  of  the  gentry  of  the  place. 
The  reader  will  best  enjoy  the  account  of  this  occasion  in  Dr.  KancS  own 
words:  **Shc  (the  yawl)  brought  a  pleasant  company.  Unas  the 
ichoolmaiter  and  parish  priest,  Louisa,  his  sister,  the  gentle  Amnliii, 
Louisa**  cousin,  ancl  some  others  af  humbler  note.  The  luptismnl 
watent  had  but  partially  ru^nerated  these  savages.  Thcit  deportment, 
■C  least*  did  not  conform  to  our  nicest  canons,  for  the  firxt  few  minutes, 
to  be  sure,  the  ladies  kept  their  faces  close  covered  with  their  hands,  only 
withdrawing  them  («»  blow  their  noftes  which  they  did  in  the  most  prim* 
itive  and  picturesque  manner.  Rut  their  inralesty  thus  assured,  they  felt 
that  it  needed  no  further  illustration.  They  volunteered  a  dance,  avowed 
to  us  confidentially  that  they  had  cultivated  tastes — Amalia,  that  she 
unokeil,  I^misa,  ihat  she  tolerated  the  more  enlivening  liquids  and 
both  that  their  cxercUe  in  the  open  air  made  a  slight  retection  altogether 
I       aoecpialile.    Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of  these  wild  regions;  our  hard  tack, 
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"  It  is  not  for  the  host  to  tell  tales  of  his  after-dinner  company;  but 
the  truth  of  history  may  be  s.-itisfied  without  an  intimstion  that  oar 
gftiest&  paid  niggard  honort*  to  the  jolly  god  of  a  mitilcr  dime.  The  ver- 
iest prince  of  bottle  memories  would  not  huvc  quarreled  with  their 
hed-liip.H," 

.Si>me  uf  the  feats  performed  by  the  natives  in  their  kayaks  w^crc  tnilv 
remarkable.  The  process  of  turning;  .1  somersault  in  the  water,  lioat  and 
all,  seeitift  .-in  impoMiblc  one,  hut  its  praccioibility  amon^  the  Khquimaux 
is  attested  by  m:my  witnc»te>>.  An  .iciivc  male  will  seize  a  lar<;e  intone 
in  both  hiinds,  anil  leaning  backward,  will  disappear,  to  rcluni  almost 
instantly,  still  liulding  the  stone.  But  this  species  of  aquatic  pci form- 
ance  is  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the  process  of  catching  a  seal,  ami 
is  certainly  not  as  dangerous.  The  former  feat  is  exhibited  by  the  half- 
day  for  a  chew  of  tobacco  or  a  glass  of  grog.  The  latter  is  dared  be- 
-cuusc  hunger  :uul  the  domestic  necessity  demand  it. 

Here  at  Proven  the  parties  celebrated  the  national  anniversary  in  ihc 
best  m:inncr  that  their  limited  means  pcrmittctl.  Ry  way  nf  sjilute,  and 
in  lieu  of  gunpowder,  the  seamen  rolle<l  a  huge  boulder  down  the  cliffs, 
"  spljcc<l  the  main  briice  by  means  of  egg-nog,  made  from  the  eggs  nf  the 
eider-duck,  and  wound  up  with  a  ball  in  which  some  "f  the  Esqui* 
muux  belles  figurcil  conspicuously.  Putting  to  sea  on  llic  5th,  they  suc- 
ceedcfl  in  working  their  way  northward,  and  on  the  i3lh  thcv  encoun- 
tered their  old  acquaintance,  the  Prince  Albert,  from  which  they  had 
been  separated  in  the  besetment  of  the  month  before.  This  vessel,  though 
under  a  new  command,  w»s  back  more  once  upon  the  same  missiim  as 
themselves.  The  two  expeditions  kept  together  for  three  weeks.  By 
watching  tvcry  opening  in  the  ice  liiey  managed  to  make  a  few  miles  of 
norihing  every  day,  which  brought  them  early  in  August  to  the  dreaded 
Melville  Hay,  over  which  llie  "  Devil's  Thumb"  kept  solitary  gujird. 
Here  they  found  the  ice  more  impracticable  than  the  year  before.  The 
jcebergei  came  down,  threatening  them  with  instant  destruction.  The 
le:Kl!s  were  ;dl  closed,  and  solid  ice  blocked  up  the  jjassage  across  the  bay. 
The  British  abandoned  the  idea  of  succceiling  in  that  direction,  and 
proceeded  to  the  south,  there  to  continue  their  unsuccessful  search. 
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Still  the  Amcriciins  held  grimly  to  their  purpose,  and  remuinti) 
moored  to  ii  land-noc  wuittn^  for  the  ice  to  part  and  allow  ihem  t»  puAs 
to  the  west.  But  no  opening  came;  the  way  wns  still  blocked.  The 
acAAOn  MTas  not  so  favorable  as  the  former  one  had  been.  Only  a  few 
weeks  of  summer  remained,  and  to  rc-miiiti  in  the  ice  of  Baffin's  Ujiv 
another  nine  months  was  not  to  be  thought  of  ns  n  wise  course  for  the 
scurry-riddled  crew.  The  commander,  therefore,  wisely  referring  to  n 
dauMT  in  his  formal  instructions  counseling  him  *'tp  spend  only  one  win- 
ter in  the  Arctic  regiims,"  resolved  to  sot  sail  for  home  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Watchiny  their  chance,  they  one  day  noticcti  a  lead  lo  the 
south,  in  the  tremendous  ice-barrier.  Tuwanl  this  they  steered,  and 
entered,  in  awe-struck  silence,  the  scanty  passage  opened  before  them. 
Any  closing  of  this  frijjhtful  mouth  would  have  been  instantly  fatal,  but 
it  was  passed  in  safety,  and  the  escape  from  the  "Devirs  Nip^'  was  u 
proverb  among  them  for  many  days. 

Once  pointed  for  home,  not  much  remains  to  tell  of  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney. They  touched  at  IJpcmavik,  Disco,  and  Holstcinbcrg,  and  enjoyed 
the  hfVipitality  of  the  kindly  Danes  and  Esquimaux,  who  were  wcll- 
bretl  enough  not  to  laugh  at  their  ragged,  distressed  appearance.  With 
iaccs  sharpened  by  the  pinchings  of  hunger  and  cold,  beards  unshorn, 
ukI  limbs  tottering  from  sheer  weakness,  they  were,  as  Kane  expresses 
it,  •■an  uncouth,  shabby,  luid  withid,  snobby -looking  set  of  varlets." 
Their  own  flimsy  wardrobes  hud  become  exhauste«l,  and  they  had  been 
obliged  of  lute  t<»  resort  lo  domestic  tailoring.  '*  I  wifih,"  says  Kane, 
**|hat  some  of  my  soda- water-in-the- morning  friends  coultl  sec  me  per- 
spiring over  a  pair  of  pants.  We  do  our  o%N*n  sewing,  clothing  txax- 
ic\v$»  ra^^-fii€ ,' ami  I  am  ni^lonishal  in  ItMiking  back  upon  my  dark 
period  u(  previous  ignorance,  t<i  feel  liow  much  1  have  learned.  I  won- 
Aer  whether  your  Pliila<lelphia  tiitlnr  knt>ws  how  to  ndjiut,  with  a  ruler 
and  a  lump  of  soap,  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  breeches,** 

But  the  trials  ami  privations  to  which  for  over  a  year  they  had  been 
exposed,  were  '^xm  to  eml.  Leaving  IloUieinberg  on  the  f>th  i»f  Sep- 
tember, the  twt>  vessels  were  separatnl  in  a  gale  off  Cape  rarewell. 
After  a  run  nf  twenty-four  days  the  Advance  arrived  at  New  York  on 
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the  30th  »f  September.  The  Rescue  arrived  safely  seven  days  later;  the 
greatest  gratitude  prevailing  among  all,  for  their  safe  dcliverttnce  from 
w>  many  dangers  of  shipwreck,  death,  and  disaster. 

It  i]o\v  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  certain  ihintrs  that  have  been,  up 
to  this  point,  purposely  neglected.  In  the  desire  tu  make  the  narrative 
continuous  nm)  complete,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  stare  concisely  or 
minutely  the  eour»e  of  the  expedition,  nor  the  geowrnphicnl  results  which 
may  properly  be  cl^iimed  for  it.  This,  with  the  indulgence  of  Uie  reiwler, 
we  will  now  attempt  to  do. 

The  slightest  attention  to  the  geography  of  North  America,  will 
make  the  course  of  the  party,  until  after  leaving  Melville  Bay,  jjcrfecUy 
plain  to  .iijy  observer.  Not  so  perhaps,  their  wanderings  nfter  entering 
Lanciistcr  Sound,  .nnil  the  labvHnth  of  waters  which  makes  the  naviga* 
tioii  of"  the  ciorthcrn  coast  of  North  America  perplexing  and  dangerous. 
Entering  Lancaster  Sound  according  to  uHicial  instructions,  the  cxjicditioa 
pur&ucd  a  course  almost  directly  we^t  through  Barrow  Straits  »s  far  as 
Becchcy  Island,  ne:ir  which  place  the  meeting  with  the  English  sqiuid- 
ron  took  place,  and  where  the  discoveries  before  mentioned  were  made. 
I'rom  here  u  zigzag  course  was  pursue^l  along  the  i>lands  on  the  north 
of  Barrow  Strait,  as  far  west  as  Griffith  Island,  some  fiftj*  miles  to  tlw 
west  of  Wellington  Channel.  The  vessels  then  returned  lo  Wellingtoti 
Channel,  where  they  were  bewrt  in  September,  and  where  the  nieniorable 
drift  begiui  whose  principal  events  have  been  recorded  in  the  prcce«ling 
pages.  The  course  of  the  drift  during  the  month  of  Septcmlier  was  almost 
wholly  northward,  mid  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Channel  was  almost 
reached  before  the  influence  of  the  cuircnis  and  winds  changed  the  di- 
rection of  the  ice  field  in  which  ihc-y  floated,  and  a  southward  course  w» 
begun.  Back  they  WL-nt,  over  nearly  the  siinie  ground  that  they  traveled 
in  ascending  the  channel.  Following  the  course  of  the  immense  ice 
pmiric  which  had  now  accumulated  about  them,  they  drifted  slowlv 
eastward  into  B.iffin's  Buy,  and  thence  southeast  until,  as  we  have  seen* 
they  were  rcleat^ed,  after  nine  months  of  drifting,  near  the  coast  of 
Greenland. 

In  the  meantime,   in    the  drift  to  the    northward,  certain     natunil 
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find  been  Uiscovcrvdf  nml  received  names  from  the  Ameiican 
Thcw  iliMmvcrirs,  while  they  were  of  no  ^eat  practicjil  vnlue, 
urerr  Rlill  »uppo«ct],  at  th.it  time,  to  he  of  importance  in  confirm'mg  n 
theory  which  wuh  ^jtiiiini;  ^froutid  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  immely,  that  uboiit  the  Pole  were  land  iiml  water  of  eoinpurutivc* 
ly  mitd  lempeniture — )>erhdp«(  inhabited^  and  c{.*rt.iinly  c:itpnble  of  su»- 
Uhiin};  aDimnl  life 

Then:  dii^ovcriett  were  announced  In  LieuL  De  HuvcnN  formal 
report  to  the  Secretary  uf  the  Navy,  in  substance  iia  followR: 

**  Between  Comwollis  Ulnml  (already  long  since  discovered)  ;md  a 
large  mass  of  elevated  laml  tn  the  north,  was  seen  a  large  open  channel 
Icadtnif  to  the  weittward.  To  thiA  wax  ^ivcn  the  name  of  *  Maury^s 
Channel,*  in  honor  of  the  then  chief  nf  the  Hydrogrnphical  Iltireau, 
ajv)  the  National  Obscrvatur)*.  The  large  boly  of  high  land  seen  to 
the  north  between  N.  W.  and  N,  N.  E.,  was  termed  *Grinncll  Land,* 
til  honor  iM  the  head  artd  heart  of  the  man  in  whose  philanthropic 
mind  «iriginate<l  the  idea  of  this  expedition,  awl  to  whose  muniRccuce  it 
owes  ti«  existence." 

A  remarkable  peak  on  the  eastern  visible  extremity  of  the  unknown 
land  wsi&1crme<l  Ml.  Franklin,  with  obvious  fitness.  Scveml  other  un* 
important  dt&coveries  were  made;  among  them  a  small  island  which  was 
lumetl  after  Mr.  Murdaugh,  the  .tcting  master  of  the  Advance,  and  an 
inlet,  dlscovereil  by  Mr.  Griffin,  the  commander  of  the  Rc^'ue,  was 
aptly  named  from  ita  discoverer. 

It  is  proper  In  remark*  in  this  connAion  that  the  matter  of  pre- 
cedence in  the  discu\'ery  uf  the  so-called  Grinncll  Land  above  men- 
tioned, became  a  subject  of  nnfortunatc  controversy  Ijciween  English 
and  American  gcogrupKcrs  and  explorers.  English  geographers  in  cer- 
tain maps  puhlinhetl  in  the  latter  part  of  1851,  plotted  this  tract  of  land 
and  rumed  it  Prince  AllK-rt  Land,  announcing  it  as  the  discovery  of 
Capt.  Ommaney,  contirrneil  more  recently  by  the  explorations  of  Capt. 
Pcnnv.  Thi*  map  wit*  :^upplemcnte<]  by  a  f«)t-note  mentioning  the  fact 
of  the  American  claim,  anil  stating  thai  a  certain  other  tract  of  land 
bearing  Mime  60'  or  70"  to   the  westward  must  have  been  the  Grinncll 
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Land  unnounccil  by  the  American  squuUruii  frcim  that  drift  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S50.  The  injustice  of  this  course  was  easily  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing facts:  Capt.  Omraaney  was  proved  lu  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  ihi$  land  at  (he  date  nn  which  he  \<-,  claimctl  to  havf  discovered 
it.  As  the  American  squadron  was  only  forty  miles  from  it  at  the  time 
its  leader  first  sighted  the  new  coasts  and  as  it  was  barely  vifiiblc  then, 
disappearing  upon  the  vessels  retreating  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  it 
followed  thiit  Capt.  Ommaney,  sixty  miles  still  farther  south,  could  not 
have,  as  was  professed,  seen  and  named  this  new  verge  of  a  possible 
Arctic  continent.  A^ain,  as  the  American  squa<lron  wax  well  supplied 
with  chronometers  and  other  instruments,  it  was  hanlly  possible  that  the 
able  leader  of  the  expedition  should  have  made  an  error  of  60*^,  as  the 
English  aspirants  for  precedence  and  prestige  would  have  attributed  to 
him.  To  be  sure,  the  Americans  were  carried  thither  without  ;my 
choice  of  their  own,  and  it  was  under  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
that  they  preceded  the  British  party  in  the  matter  in  controversy ;  but,  as 
Dr.  Kane  laconically  observes,  "They  did  precede  them,"  and  thus,  with- 
out doubt,  csiahlishei!  the  cKiim  of  discoverers,  and  the  right  ol  designa- 
tion. In  bringing  forward  this  discussion,  the  writer  has  endeavored  not 
to  allow  natural  prejudice  to  influence  him  in  presenting  the  facts,  and 
he  is  not  consdous  of  having  ^nolatcd  any  rule  of  international  etiquette. 
All  American  geographers,  and  we  are  glad  to  note,  some  also  of  Eng- 
lish authorship,  continue  to  give  the  land  in  question  the  American  des- 
ignatiuHT  thus  vindicating,  after  tlirce  decades,  the  American  claim. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

EXPEDITION  OF  INGLEPIELD — IN  THE  NAVY  YARD  —  TIIH  CREW  — 
ADVERSE  INFLUENCES — AT  FISKERN.CS — UKSENLANO  CIKTV  — 
devil's  thumb — VARIOUS  DISCOVERIES — NEARLY  SHIPWRECKED 
— A    WATCHFUL    BEAR. 

The  screw  schooner,  Isabel,  was,  it  seems,  originally  fitted  out  by- 
Mr.  Donald  Beatson  for  a  cruise  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  by  way  of  Hchring's  Strait.  This  expedition,  however, 
owing  lo  unavoidable  ditlicultics  was  abandoned,  and  the  ship,  with  6vc 
years*  provisions  for  twelve  men,  and  a  small,  high  pressure  engine  of 
luxtccn-horsc  power,  which  had  been  fitted  to  drive  an  Archimcdian 
•crew,  besides  having  been  doubled,  strengthened,  ami  covered  as  fur  up 
u  the  heads  with  galvanized  iron,  was  thrown  back  upon  the  hands  of 
Lady  Franklin,  the  original  owner.  It  was  then  offered  lo  the  admiralty 
for  Arctic  Mrvice;  but  their  lordships  not  caring  to  inaugurate  any  more 
Arctic  expeditions,  declined  the  offer. 

A  proposition  was  then  made  by  Lady  Franklin  to  Commander  E. 
A.  Inglcfield  to  the  effect  that  he  should  take  the  vessel,  provide  a  crew 
and  siich  other  detaiU  of  equipment  a<i  the  vcmcI  should  require,  and 
that  he  should  take  the  provisions  now  on  board,  and,  joining  the  Mjuad- 
ron  at  present  in  the  Arctic  regions,  deposit  with  them  his  provisions, 
and  return  the  same  season  to  England,  Capt.  Inglcficld  had  little  rclixh 
for  being  employed  merely  as  a  transport  captain,  but  seeing  how  well 
fitted  the  vessel  was  for  Arctic  cruising,  he  accepted  Lady  Franklin^ 
liberal  oflcr  lo  give  him  the  ship  in  compctLsation  for  his  scrAHccs,  pro- 
riding  that  he  could  be  allowed  to  conduct  a  search  in  any  manner  he 
aaw  fit;  pntvided.  also,  that  he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Lord  Admiral,  and  be  allowed  to  have  his  vessel  fitted  up  in  a  govern- 
ment yard. 
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As  he  had  already  expressed  his  taste  nnd  willingness  for  Arctic 
explorations  by  volunteering  on  several  previous  occasions  lo  join  a 
search  for  Sir  Johrv  Franklin,  and  as  he  further  believed  that  Franklin 
could  be  found,  or  that  he  could  be  followed  over  the  route  which  he 
hud  chosen,  he  regarded  this  opportunity  as  too  tempting  to  he  lost;  and 
n-s  the  admiralty  granted  him  in  full  the  permission  he  desired,  he  lost 
no  time  in  acquainting  Lady  Franklin  with  his  decision. 

With  the  (iivcrs  apphanccs  on  hand  at  the  navy  yani  it  was  a  com- 
paratively short  task  to  fix  up  the  little  schooner,  and  with  the  engine 
thoroughly  examined,  provisions  well  stored,  HaiU  duly  repaired,  and 
ship  considerably  strengthened,  together  with  the  addition  of  slcd^cSf 
tentSi,  traveling  and  cooking  apparatus,  and  innumerable  articles  which 
many  friends  found  the  nicuns  of  supplying,  Ingleficld  was  ready  to  move 
out  of  the  basin  on  ihc  4th  of  July,  1852. 

After  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  the  Lord  Admiral  and  I-ady 
Franklin,  Inglcfield  caused  his  vessel  to  be  towed  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
was  soon  speeding  up  along  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland.  His 
plan  of  search  w.is  briefly  as  follows:  His  first  object  was  lo  arrive  at 
Whale,  Smith  and  Joiics*  Sounds  by  either  the  eastern  or  western  shores, 
ascending  uh  he  might  find  that  the  stale  of  the  ice  would  enable  him  to 
do,  and  having  thoroughly  examined  these  sounds,  bays,  inlets,  or  what- 
ever they  turned  out  to  be  (for  there  was  then  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  thcmj,  he  would,  if  not  forced  lo  winter  so  far  north,  proceed  oown 
the  western  coast  of  Bartin\s  Hay,  exploring  its  shores  as  far  south  as 
Labrador. 

In  order  that  lie  might  intelligently  communicate  with  the  natives, 
he  hoped,  at  Holstelnlierg,  or  some  other  Danish  town,  to  procure  nn 
interpreter,  and  with  this  in  view  he  had  taken  with  hira  a  letter  to  the 
Danish  authorities  of  Greenland,  requesting  for  hiin  their  assistance, 
should  he  be  in  need  of  it. 

If  the  lateness  of  the  season  or  any  other  cause  should  oblige  him  to 
winter  at  Lancaster  Sound  or  north  of  it,  he  hoped  by  means  of  his 
sledges  lo  be  .able  to  communicate  with  the  royal  squadron,  as  well  as 
lo  make  a  careful  ^"•-^k  '>f  all  the  deep  inlets  of  Baffin's  Bay;  nnd  thus. 
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even  If  tm&ucocvifal  in  the  great  object  of  hb  voyage,  he  hoped  to  wttlc 
forever  the  vexed  question  nf  the  entrance  into  the  Great  Polar  liaain 
Ihrough  the  so-called  Smith's  Sound,  which  before  hi^  voyago  had  never 
been  approachetl  nearer  thjn  within  ?icvci)ty  miles. 

AAer  stopping  fur  their  lust  Icttcni  at  Peterhead,  on  the  coafil  of 
Scotland,  they  Hteameil  away,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  crew  and  otficcrs  who  composed  this  "little  band  of  spirited 
adventurers,"  as  tiic  newxpapcra  spoke  of  them  at  the  time,  numbered 
seveitfeen,  and  consisted  of  two  ice-mastcrs  and  a  mate,  a  surgeon,  an 
engineer,  a  stoker,  who  was  also  n  blacksmith,  two  carpenters,  a  cook, 
and  eight  able  seamen.  Of  these  every  one  of  the  ofBccrs  was  a  man  of 
experience  and  ability.  Dr.  Sutherland,  the  surgeon,  was  particularly  a 
valuable  man,  having  been  engaged  in  the  previous  Arctic  expedition 
under  Mr.  Penny,  and  being  versed  in  the  sciences  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  be  calk'd  into  play  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Isabel  were  very  scanty.  "My  caWn," 
snyh  Capt.  Inglefield,  ^  was  not  more  than  six  feet  square,  having  a  sky- 
light at  the  top  of  a  kind  of  trunk,  which  p;issed  through  a  storeroom, 
built  on  the  middle  of  the  qu.irtcr  deck.  My  6unJtt  or  sleeping  berth, 
was  on  the  starboard  side,  four  feet  abovL-  the  deck,  and  could  only  be 
approached  tbrou^|i  an  aperture  in  a  kind  of  wooden  screen;  and  certain 
convenient  book-shelves  and  lockers  were  fitted  in  all  the  anglc-s  and 
corners,  which  none  hut  thofw;  accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life  could  have 
so  ingeniously  appropriated.  A  table  two  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  was 
fixed  against  the  bulkhead  which  separated  the  'doctor^  cabin*  from  the 
captain's  stateroom;'  the  former  something  smaller  than  the  latter,  the 
bunk  the  same  size,  but  arraiigeil  as  the  sleeping  berths  of  the  docl 
and  Mr.  Manson,  one  nf  ilic  ice-masters.  The  engincL'r's  cabin,  and 
Mr.  Abcmcthy's  (the  <)lher  ice-muster), iKrctipied  positions  on  either  side 
of  the  engine-room  hatch,  so  that  when  steam  was  up,  they  enjoyed  a 
temperature  of  lOO*"  Fahrenheit," 

The  boiler  and  engine  were  as  conveniently  placed  os  possible.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  on  so  small  a  ship  so  to  arrange  the  binn:icle, 
that   the  compa^s  should  not  be  disturbeil  by  the  presence  of  so  much 
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metal.  Indeed,  the  writer  is  disposed  to  nttrihtire  rhe  discrepajido*  in 
Commander  Inj^lelichl's  results,  as  afterward  detennined  by  Dr.  Kane, 
directly  to  the  necessary  inaccuracy  of  the  former's  instnimcnt£.  In^c- 
field  himRclf  rcm.irks:  "Owing  to  the  amoun^of  iron  in  the  vessel,  the 
local  attraction  wxs  very  great.  The  boiler,  engine,  screw,  its  ehail  and 
gearing,  together  with  the  iron  sheathing,  were  all  p^iwcrfiil  agents  to 
bewilder  our  magnetic  instruments."  It  will  }>e  thus  Keen  that  Dr. 
Kane's  concluHions  (they  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter),  how- 
ever arbitrary  they  may  seem,  were  in  reality  reasonable,  and  baMrd'upon 
iact!>  which  siifliciently  explain  the  discrepancies  of  C apt.  LiiglcBeld. 

A  meeting  with  several  English  soils,  and  a  severe  and  lasting  gale 
encountered  off  Cape  Farewell,  were  the  principal  events  of  importance 
occurring  during  the  voyage  to  the  first  stopping  place  on  the  Greenland 
coast.  On  the  7th  of  August,  as  tlic  vessel  was  keeping  in  toward  some 
islands  on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  the  sea,  some  natives  were  ob- 
served coming  off"  in  their  light  kayaks.  It  was  soon  understood  that  the 
vessel  was  off  Fiskernffis,  a  O.'uiiKh  settlement;  an<l  Capt.  Ingleficld  was 
soon  able  lu  verify  his  position  from  his  instrumenb^.  Having  taken  the 
Esquimaux  and  their  canoes  «n  board,  one  of  (hem,  seemingly  more  in- 
telligent than  the  others,  proposed  to  take  the  ship  into  an  anchorage, 
ami,  thinking  it  prudent  to  stop  for  the  night,  Capt.  Iij^lelield  yielded  to 
his  inclination  to  see  the  settlement,  and  proceeded  to  land  in  the  Hllle 
harbor.  So  very  small  was  the  biiy  of  Fiskenues,  however,  that  the 
ship  grated  on  ;r  rock  in  passing,  and  demolished  her  niddi-r.  This  mis- 
fortune  was  rep.iired  in  a  short  time,  and  after  righting  the  ship  up  pre- 
paratory to  her  coming  battle  with  the  ice,  Ingleficlil  limdcd  to  wait  on 
the  Danish  Governor,  Mr.  Lazzen.  i  Icre  the  greatest  hospitality  was 
shown  him,  and  althouj^h  neither  the  governor  nor  his  secretary  could 
speak  anything  except  Danish,  some  information  was  gathered  of  the 
modes  of  life  in  these  regions.  Among  other  things  they  found  that  for 
some  rea-son  sledging  was  not  practiced  in  this  bay,  but  the  travel  and 
Iratlic  were  performed  wholly  in  the  water  by  means  of  the  kayaks, 
and  "oomiaks"  or  woman-boats.  The  firewooti,  consisting  of  willows, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  scanty  at  that,  was  gathered    in  these 
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oomiaks.     The  principal  export  seemed  to  be  codfish,  of  which  a  shi|>- 
load  had  been  sent  away  to  Denmark  only  a  few  days  previoiu. 

Curious  to  observe  Ihe  method  of  worship  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  Inglefield  obeyed  the  summons  of  a  little  bell  in  the  ncighbcir^ 
hood,  nnd  tnnk  hi.s  place  in  the  vtllatfc  church  to  ^vatch  the  worshipers  as 
they  Hocked  in. 

"Softly,  but  rapidly,  the  little  meeting-house  filled,  and  then  the  door 
closed,  and  an  Esquimaux  with  the  most  forbidding  exterior  of  any  1 
had  seen,  slowly  rose,  and  with  much  solemnity  gave  out  a  hvmn,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  melodious  harmony  of  many  wc]l-tune<l  voices  broke 
forth.  I  was  delighted  with  the  strain,  for  though  not  a  word  was  in- 
telligible to  me,  I  could  nevertheless  feci  that  each  person  was  lining  his 
heart  to  his  Muker,  and  1  unconsciously  joined  in  the  harmony  with  words 
which,  having  been  learnt  in  childhood,  now  rashed  into  my  mind,  and 
bade  mc  mingle  them  with  the  hallelujahs  of  these  poor  semi-savages., 
•  *  •  •  •  A  sermon  followed,  .-ind  there  burst  from  the  preach-' 
I  er's  lips  a  flow  of  elocution  that  I    have  seldom  heaitl  equaled ;  without 

ge.>;ttculatinn  he  warmeci  to  his  subject  till  the  large  drops  of  perspirntinn 
fell  on  (he  sacred  volume,  and  his  tone  and  emphasis  proved  that  he  was 
gifted  with  elo(]uence  of  no  ordinary  nature."  After  exchanging  court- 
esies with  the  authorities,  by  giving  and  receiving  several  dinners,  the 
party  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  little  harbor  of  Fiskemas  and  steamed 
away  to  the  north.  Capt.  Inglefield  intended  to  touch  at  Holstcinhorg,  in 
order  to  take  on,  if  possible,  one  Adam  Beck,  a  Dune,  who  had  become 
responsible  for  a  report  of  Franklin's  murder.  Inglefield  desired  to 
make  him  prove  his  statcuients  by  actually  visiting  the  scene  of  the  al- 
leged tragedy.  A  gale,  however,  drove  the  vessel  by  Ilolsteinborg 
with  such  force  that  the  town  could  not  be  made,  and  so  the  project  re- 
ferred I't  above  bad  to  be  abaiitloned. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  push  for  Godhaven  on  Disco  Island  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  dogs  and  an  interpreter.  On  reaching  this  port  it 
was  found  that  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had  preceded  Inglefield,  had 
taken  :dl  the  dogs  there  were  to  spare.  The  governor,  however,  gave 
Capt.  Inglefield   a  letter  to  the  authorities  at    Upemavik,  directing  ih.it 


htt  wanl^  »hnul(]  be  supplied  there.  Findings  here  the  mail  hagf.  of  Sir 
Edwanl  UelclictS  MjuiKJrott,  ihty  gladly  added  their  letters  to  hi*  dis- 
patches, «nd  proceeded  to  Upcrnavik.  Landing  here  on  the  i6lh  of 
AugtHt,  they  were  not  long  in  procuring  the  things  which  they  needed. 
•♦A  dcacription  of  this  settlement,"  <iftys  Inglcfield,  *Mvoiild  be  quite 
Hipcrflaoas  for  one  of  these  Greenland  villages  is  so  exactly  the  countcr- 
p;irt  of  .inothcr,  th.at  any  one  account  of  their  hut»  and  houses  would  he 
equally  tiuitRbIc  to  all;  two  or  three  wooden  houses  for  the  HettlerSf  and  a 
few  mud  huts  for  the  Esquimaux,  arc  the  general  features  of  IhcHC 
places."* 

A  stiir  southerly  breeze  soon  brought  them  in  sight  of  the  entrance 
to  Melville  Bay.  It  was  now  forty -one  days  since  they  left  l*eli-rhcii<l, 
and  they  hail  reached  this  point  only  a  few  days  later  than  the  cxpcililion 
of  the  previous  year,  with  apparently  a  better  season,  unencumbered  with 
a  consort,  and  without  orders.  The  DeviTs  Thumb  and  Crimson  Cliff 
were  successively  p;^^^!!,  .1  jtharp  lookout  being  kept  in  the  msantime  for 
vestiges  of  wrecks  and  Irncc*  of  human  life.  A  wedge  of  a  ship\  ina&t, 
■  cask,  a  cork,  ami  some  staves  were  picked  up,  and  at  the  time  seemed 
worthy  uf  notice  with  reference  to  the  missing  squadron;  but,  a**  wa-* 
afterward  found,  the  di%asters  of  the  whalciit  in  Melville  Bay  accounted 
(or  the  presence  and  condttimi  of  these  articles. 

After  discovering  and  naming  Northumberlaml  Island  and  Murchison 
Channel,  and  accurately  fixing  Hakluyt  Islands,  tligcovered  but  wn^ngly 
locatc<l  by  Ballin  many  years  before,  steam  and  sail  were  put  on,  and  tlie 
vcsAcI  sped  away  to  the  northward,  and  SmithVs  Strait  and  Sound  were 
imcbcd.  Here  many  points  of  interest  were  discovered  and  named. 
The  weFlem  coast  showed  at  some  distance  back  a  hi<^h  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  were  callcil  nfter  Hi*  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wale*; 
and  thoiM:  terminating  in  tlie  mo>t  northern  point  visible,  received  their 
name  from  the  English  Queen,  Victoria  Head. 

Tbc  hay  intervening  between  that  and  Cape  Albert,  was  named  after 
the  Priiwciw  Marie,  then  Duchess  of  Hamilton.    Othcrcapes  on  the  wc^t 

\      *horc  were  called  after  tiie  Earl  of  Campcrdown,  Col.  Sabine,  jmd  Mi» 

I      Crutnjft.  a  niece  of  Sir  John  Fnmklin. 


On  the  eastern  land,  the  furthest  northern  point  observed  vras  called 
after  his  Danish  Majesty,  King  Frederick  VII.,  being  the  moift  northern 
point  of  his  dominions.  The  water  nearest  this  point  was  called  after 
Lady  Franklin,  Franklin  Bay,  and  other  capes,  bays,  gulfs,  and  moun- 
lains  of  less  iniijortancc  were  fJesignaled  after  dtstTngui^^hc1I  English  dig- 
nitaries. As  has  been  seen,  Inglcficld's  locations,  especially  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  trend  of  Smith's  Strait,  were  faulty,  but  the  tracing  of 
the  configuration  was  mainly  correct,  and  with  the  new  latitude  and 
longitude  afterw.ird  given,  the  points  noted  by  him  did  not  receive  new 
names. 

A  violent  g.ile  rising  soon  after  Victoria  Head  was  discovered, 
prevented  any  further  progress  to  the  north,  and  a  return  to  Jones  Sound 
was  now  contemplated.  The  highest  latitude  reached  by  the  Isabella 
was,  according  to  Ingleficld's  reckoning,  78°  30',  being  farther  uDrth 
than  any  vessel  had  yet  attained  in  this  Sound.  As  Kane  afterwiud 
found  that  Ingicficid  h;ul  ma<lc  the  coasts  of  the  strait  trend  too  much  to 
the  north,  it  ia  probable  that  the  latitude  reached  at  this  time  was  less 
than  reported  by  him. 

The  ship  was  now  directed  along  the  north  coast  of  Jones  Sound,  and 
Iiiglis  Peak  and  Cape  Maxwell  were  successively  noticed,  and  namol 
from  English  personages.  After  attaining  a  western  longitude  of  84*" 
10' ,  the  ship  scudded  before  a  gale  over  to  the  south  shore,  and  the  party 
once  more  proceeded  eastward,  surveying  and  charting  the  coast  as  they 
went. 

Af^er  reaching  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jones  Sound  and  nearly  suf- 
fering shipwreck  on  Cape  Parker,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  what 
should  l)e  their  next  step;  and  after  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to 
risk  the  chance  of  being  caught  by  freezing  up,  and  of  njiending  the  win- 
ter in  the  ice,  for  the  benefit  that  might  be  conferred  on  the  government 
service,  by  carrying  the  surplus  stores  of  provisions  and  coal  to  the 
squadron  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  whose  provision-ship,  the  North  Star, 
w:u  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Becchcy  Island.  In  this  case  Sir 
Edward  might  be  benefiletl  by  InglcfiekPs  discoveries,  and  on  the  other 
id,  the  latter  could  carry  back  to  England,  which  could  probably  be 


before  winter,  the  latest  inlelUgencc  of  the  movcmentR  of  the 
Kfuiidron,  ami  of  their  chances  of  success. 

Upon  reaching  Bccchey  Ifil.tncl,  it  was  found  that  Sir  Ekiward  and 
Capt.  Kellctt  had  sjulcd  from  that  place  with  iheir  steam -tenders  about 
three  weeks  previously,  the  former  iip  Wellington  Channel  and  the  latter 
to  McU-ille  Island;  nothing;  since  had  l>ecn  heard  of  either  of  them;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  Sir  Edward  had  ^nc  away  into  open  water  beyond 
Parry  Strait.  The  officers,  of  the  North  Star  could  not  Ik;  induced  to 
accept  any  considerable  amount  of  the  stores  olTercd  by  Ingleflcld, 
although  the  fact  that  he  wa«  about  to  return  to  England  made  it  pos- 
Kihle  for  him  to  part  with  the  most  he  had  on  board. 

Here  they  showed  In^fleficld  the  three  graves  of  Fr:mklin*s  men, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  I*cnny  and  Dcllaven  two  years  previous, 
and  told  him  of  the  bear  which  wa.s  «aid  to  keep  a  continuous  vigil  over 
one  of  the  graves,  fitting  upon  it  cverj"  nighL 

The  mail  bags  being  all  prepared,  and  the  kind  farcwcUs  said,  the 
Isabella  prepared  to  begin  her  homeward  journey.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  land  at  Holsleinbcrg,  but  Whalefish  Islands  proving  a  more 
convenient  point,  a  landing  wa»  eSected  here,  and  the  ship  refittc<l  for 
the  homeward  journey.  After  a  rest  of  several  days,  during  which 
lime  m  reception  and  ball,  given  by  the  f^anish  Crown,  were  enjnyed, 
the  party  set  out  for  home,  where  they  landed  in  November,  just  four 
months  from  the  time  of  starting. 

Upon  arriving  in  England  Capt.  Inglcfictd  published  an  account  of 
hit  adventures,  and  received  the  approbation  of  many  public  men. 
Althoui;b,  through  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  hit*  results  were, 
many  of  them,  inaccurate,  his  voyage  was  still  a  valuable  service  lo  the 
cwio  of  geographical  science,  and  deserves  due  menUun  in  our  list. 
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BIOGRAPHY  or  KANE — EARI.Y  QUALITIES. — FOBMAL  EDUCATION — 1\ 
WRETCHED  HEALTH — DECIDES  UPON  A  LIFE  OP  CELIBACY — HIS 
LOVE-LIFE — CRITICISMS, 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  son.e  men  to  outlive  their  reputiirions,  :it  Icxst 
so  far  as  their  noble,  worthy  features  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  often  been  obser\'c(l  that  real  worthiness  of  character,  and  even 
genius  have  not  received  full  recognition  nor  due  homage  until  the  car 
of  the  possessor  "  has  grown  loo  dull  to  hear.**  Fortunate  is  the  man 
who,  like  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  listens  in  life  to  the  praise  of  his 
own  heroic  and  virtuous  deeds,  and  dies  with  iitfeclionate  and  honorable 
tributes  still  offered  him  on  every  hand.  Admiration  for  so  distinguished 
an  A  merican,  and  a  kaowiedge  of  his  popularity  and  thorough 
appreciation  in  every  part  of  America,  must  be  the  excuse  (though  none 
were  needed)  for  giving  his  biography  so  large  a.  place  in  this  scries  of 
narratives. 

Elisiia  Kent  Kaxr  was  born  on  the  3d  of  February,  iSao,  on  Wal* 
nut  St.,  Phiiadclphia.  In  respect  to  nation.ility  he  was  descended  from 
four  distinct  anccstnU  stocks.  He  numbered  as  his  progenitors  the 
Grays,  of  English,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  of  Low  Dutch,  the  Lcipcrs,  of 
Scotch,  and  the  Kanes,  of  Irish  cxtractioa.  His  imu^cdiulu  ancestors 
were  John  K.  Kane  of  Vhilndelphia,  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Lciper, 
all  parties  being  prominent  and  well-known  in  the  politics  and  public 
events  of  (he  davs  in  which  they  lived. 

As  a  child,  as  a  youth,  and  as  a  man,  Kane  exhibited  striking  qual- 
ities. His  muscular  and  nervous  characteristics  were  such  as  to  fit  him 
for  all  manner  of  athletic  exercises,  and  in  these  he  especially  delighted 
to  engage.  His  freedom  and  independence  of  spirit,  with  his  intense 
aversion  t"  arbitrary  nnthority,  gave   him,  in  the  estimation  of  prim* 
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ilivc  people,  the  character  of  a  "bad  boy,"  though  he  really  had  none 
of  the  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  he  should  have  merited  this  title. 
There  was  noihlnrj  of  the  hypocrite  in  his  nature,  and  he  scorned  to 
resort  to  lht«c  Httlc  lying  Bubtcrfujc&  which  "goodish"  boys  arc  apt  to 
employ  in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  the  results  of  bod  behavior. 
His  frank  and  open  character  surprised  the  good  people  of  his  neigh* 
borhooil  and  acquaintance,  %vho  did  not  interpret  him  as  they  grew  to 
du  aflerward ;  and  who,  not  understanding  him  at  uU,  chose  to  ascribe  to 
him  those  qualities  which  many  boys  possess.  Many  incidents  of  his 
early  life  well  tlUtstmte  his  manly  disinterestedness  and  generosity.  Es- 
pecially did  he  establish  himself  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  hi:^ 
younger  brothers.  One  day,  when  about  nine  years  of  age,  being  ;il 
school  with  his  IJttlL*  brother  much  younger,  the  latter  was  about  tu 
suffer  a  whipping  for  some  slight  offense,  when  Elisha  sprang  up,  ex- 
claiming: "Whip  me,  don't  whip  him,  he*s  so  little!"  The  teacher, 
thinking  that  this  was  another  exhibition  uf  the  boy's  rebellious  spirit, 
said,  "  I'll  whip  you  too,  sir."  The  struggle  which  followed  showc<I 
young  Kane's  notions  of  justice,  although  he  left  the  room  with  marks 
that  required  explanation. 

He  was  of  that  wiry,  nervous  physique  which  enables  people  to  do 
and  ciidnro  in  a  manner  which  surprises  not  only  every  one  else,  but 
oftentimes  liu'tnselvcs,  also.  Commonplace  feats  he  was  never  KatisBed 
to  attempt.  He  must  undertake  that  which  was  difficult,  daring,  and  in 
his  earlier  life,  many  times  what  was  reckless  and  useless.  It  was  just 
this  go-ahead,  energetic  spirit  which  enabled  him  in  after  years  to  walk 
over  difficulty,  .ifid  accomplish  his  itndcrt;ikings,  frequently  in  the  midst 
of  untold  peril,  and  in  a  cfmdicion  of  phvsical  weakness  amounting  al- 
most to  prostration.  Like  many  other  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence, 
he  did  not,  in  his  earliest  youth,  show  a  taste  for  learning,  and  certainlv 
not  a  fondness  for  lessons  set  by  teachers,  but  having  chosen  to  follow  n 
given  course  of  action,  convinced  of  its  rc;tsonablcncss  or  necessity,  no 
dislikes  or  difficulties,  or  importuniticB  sufficed  to  shake  him  from  his 
purpose. 

His  father,  afterward  judge  Kane,  was  a  shrewd  Uw-ycr,  litcratcur, 
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and  connaiMcur  in  science,  and  seeing,  with  his  keen  penetration,  llint 
here  were  occult  possibilities,  wisely  let  him  choose  his  course  for  him- 
self in  regard  to  hi»>  formal  trducatiou.  Ho  hud  intended  his  8on  for 
Vale  College,  and  took  him  ti>  New  Haven  for  entrance,  but  it  was 
here  soon  diMiovercd  that  he  was  alrcaily  xmitten  with  the  heart  disease 
which  hung  about  him  uU  his  life.  The  University  of  Virginia,  in  pre- 
wntin);  the  plan  of  elective  studies,  ^^avc  more  freedom  to  it  youth  of 
po>ir  health,  and  here,  for  w  time,  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  about  young  Kane's  college  course  except  that  he  man- 
ilcKtcd  a  great  delight  in  the  concrete  realization  of  what  he  got  in  the 
■hfttrart  from  bonks.  Geology,  chemistry,  botany,  must  nil  receive  body 
and  meaning  to  him  by  actual  examinationn  on  the  rocks,  in  the  woodx, 
or  in  the  laboratory.  Thus,  though  he  did  not  tukea  degree,  his  knowt- 
c<lge  of  all  the  subjects  which  he  investigated  was  marvelously  com- 
plete and  thorough.  His  grent  comm.ind  of  language,  his  happy  choice 
of  wonlii,  and  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  terminology  of  the  sci- 
ences, are  well  seen  i^  the  descriptian.s  which  he  has  written  of  his  voy> 
ages  to  the  Polar  regions. 

Although  in  wretched  health,  and  without  prospect  of  any  change 
for  the  better,  it  became  necessary  for  Kane  to  choose  a  profession;  <>uch 
II  temperament,  and  such  activity  "f  mind,  could  not  he  sxitisficil  without 
Mjme  definite  aim.  His  studies  in  chemistry,  and  his  thorough  insight 
into  the  methods  oi  scientific  investigation,  miide  his  subsequent  choice 
of  the  study  of  medicine  a  wise  one,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
graduated  in  that  profession  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  with  a  thesis 
which  gave  him  grent  celebrity  and  m;iJe  him  imi|ue7>iinnctl  authority 
on  the  subject  trc.iicd. 

He  entered  a  hospital  as  senior  officer  soon  after  graduation,  but  it 
wu  seen  that  his  health  demanded  a  change.  He  therefore  bo- 
came  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  navy.  Having  received  this  appointment,  his  life  thcreaAer  was, 
to  a  ^rcat  extent,  n  life  of  lra%'cl.  With  the  questions  how  this  suited 
litro,  and  to  what  results  some  other  manner  of  life  would  have  led,  we 
have  nothing  to  du.     We  can  only  record  here  that,  placed  as  he  was,  he 


made  the  best  nf  t-vcry  circumstance^  and  became  the  polishct!  Kdcnti«t 
and  brilliant  writer  that  liis  published  works,  show  him  to  have  been. 
Mexico,  every  part  of  Europe,  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  raoit  of 
Ihc  important  islands  of  both  oceaiw,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  extrem- 
ity of  Amcric'i,  became  the  scenes  of  his  obwrvation,  and  their  interest- 
ing features  received  successively  the  attention  of  his  brilliant  and  well- 
bjilanced  mind.  "Some  persons,"  says  Pres.  Fairchitd,  in  his  Moral 
Philosophy,  "without  physical  health,  or  foundation  for  it,  live  because 
they  deem  it  to  be  their  duty."  We  are  aware  of  not  hainng  quoted 
his  words  exactly,  but  this  Idea  of  the  predominance  of  the  soul  ontf 
the  body,  of  the  will  over  corporal  weakness,  was  embodied  truly  in 
Kane.  He  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  his  adventures  many  times  wlien  ris- 
ing seemed  indeed  a  resurrection. 

It  in  impossible  to  go  into  the  details  of  hi»  eventful  life  up  to  the 
time  of  those  events  with  which  this  volume  has  particularly  to  do.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  mention  briefly  some  matters  connected  with  his 
private  life,  before  continuing  the  n:trrative  from  which  this  biography 
is  an  Incidental,  though  necessary  digression. 

Kanc^s  great  physical  weakness  hud  determined  him  tn  early  roan* 
hood  to  lead  u  life  of  celibacy.  Il  is  suid  that  as  he  was  one  day  going 
the  rounds  of  the  poor-house  hospital  in  his  junior  service  as  physician  to 
that  institution,  he  came  across  a  diminutive,  squalid  pauper,  who  had 
married  rather  a  comely  woman  in  the  house.  The  senior  physician, 
who  W.1S  with  him  at  the  time,  asked  him  what  he  presumed  must  be 
the  feelinffs  of  that  woman  wlicn  she  looked  upon  this  disgusting  speci- 
men, and  reflected  that  he  was  her  lord  and  master.  To  which  Kane 
very  seriously  replied:  "It  is  to  save  some  lady  just  such  thoughts  as 
those,  that  I  have  determined  never  to  marry."  In  spile  of  this  deter- 
mination, however,  and  in  spite  of  his  physical  infirmities,  he  proved 
susceptible  in  after  years  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1852  Krtnc  became  acqu-tintcd  with  the  celebrated  Margaret  Fox, 
whose  name  has  long  been  familiar  in  connection  with  the  ^spiritual 
manifestations"  which  were  such  a  source  of  wonder  and  scientific  com- 
ment at  the  time.     Although  she  was  but  a  very  young  girl  nl  the  lime 
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fir^l  met  her,  lie  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  M^ht,  and  resolved  to 
win  and  marry  her.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  crowded  full  of  af- 
fection and  brotherly  tcndcmcsg.  Probably  a  more  devotc<l  eouple  never 
became  engaged  than  thcMC  two,  though  circumstances  were  against  the 
unalloyed  and  unbroken  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society. 

The  necessity  compelling  the  Doctor's  continuct!  alKcnce  xs   well  as 
the  precarious  condition  of  his  health,  prevented  their  marriage  for  many 
years;  but  this  separation  resulted  in  a   rich   legacy   of  correspondence 
which  indicates  more  clearly  than  any  other  circumstance  could  do,  the 
wncerc,  pure,  noble  character  of  the  aflectinii  of  each  towani   the  other. 
They  were  at  last  married  a  short  time  Iwfore   his  death,  but   the  affair 
•WM  %a  quietly  conducted,  that   many  for  a  time  doubted  its  reality,  and 
thus  placed  the  unhappy  widow  in  a  most   undesirable  light  before  the 
I  world.     It  w:is  partly  for  the  purpose  of  vindicatihg  her  own  purity  and 
that  of  her  sainted  dead  that  she  aAerwanl  allowed   his  correspondence 
to  be  published.     His  letters  revciil  a  depth  and   warmth   and   ^teadfaBt- 
Ines*  of  affection,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  excelled.     No  aspect  of  n  man^a 
life  so  thoroughly  reveals  bib  character  as  the  relation  which  he  holds  to 
the  object   of  his  aflcctionsi,  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  n<i  way  does  the 
public  come  so  close  lo  a  man's  inner  life  as  in  the  correspondence  grow- 
ing out  of  ftuch  relation.     Thus  if  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  ^f  the 
fttnccrity  and  purity  of  Dr.  Kane,  or  her  whom  he  honored  with  the  best 
)vc  of  his  life,  it  Mirely  was  di<i;pene<)  upon  presenting  to  the  public  eye 

correspondence  of  his  private  life. 

Few  distinguished  persons  cwapc  entirely  the  attacks  of  calumniators, 

and  we  find  that  our  hero  was  no  exception.     In  his  voyage  to  the  Arctic 

regions,  certain  difficulties  in  government  of  the  crew  arose,  the   particu- 

rs  of  which  will  appear  in  their  proper  pLicc     Wc  refer  to  Ihcm  here 

»r  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  way  the  charges  of  injustice  brought 

Igainst  him,  as  the  commanding  officer,  had  been   refuted.     His  course 

one  of  the  occasions  referred  to  was  strongly  condemned  aAer  his 
return  by  certain  persons,  who,  not  knowing  the  circumstances,  and 
being  nnlurnl  and  chronic  cixinkers,  felt  called  upon  to  express  a  gra- 
luitous  opinion  u[K)n  the  subject.     A  tetter  from  \Vm.  Morton,  one  of  the 
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cri-w,  :iih1  »  pcnetrutin^^t  sa^ruclous  man,  fully  vindicates  thu  action  of  the 
Doctor  in  tracii  of  the  dinicultlcs  which  arose.  Mutinies  were  not  lotitll)' 
iintookcd  for  in  such  a  time  ami  under  such  circumstances  as  an  Arctic 
famine  suggests;  and  if  measures  which  seemed  extreme  were  resorted 
to,  it  Bccms  that  the  Doctor  should  receive  praise  for  exercising  prompt* 
tiess  jiiid  bravery,  instcnd  of  punsiiing  a  course  which  would  have  resulted 
in  ihu  disaffection  of  the  whole  party.  His  fame  and  name  are  loo 
thoroughly  established  to  need  exculpation  now.  The  circumstances  of 
his  last  cbys  and  of  his  death  may  be  best  given  after  the  narration  of 
the  adventures  whose  daring  and  danger  have  chiefly  given  him 
celebrity. 


CHAPTER    LV. 


ItHORY   OF    KAKB  —  TUP.     J'DI.K    or    (JKKATKST    COLD  —  lltS    APPf»I\'T- 

MENT     AND     INSTRUCTIONS —  HIS     PLAN— IN     MRLVILLK     HAV 

SUlTli's     SOUNU  —  GKKAT      I'KRIL EXTR£»B      LATITUDE  —  THK 

ADVANCB    AT   ANCHOR. 

To  resume  Uic  broken  thread.  Upon  the  return  of  the  first  Grinnell 
Expedition*  the  adventures  of  the  voyage  were  fully  &et  forth  in  a  large 
volume  by  Dr.  Kane*  the  observer  and  histori.in  of  the  patty.  He,  him- 
self, meanwhile,  had  acquired  opinionK  of  his  own  upon  ihc  tiubject  of 
Franklin's  discovery,  and  ihcexistcnccof  an  open  Polar  .Sea.  This  opinion 
was  merely  a  confirmation  of  his  previous  jiulgmcnt,  although  hitherto 
unannounced.  The  exten&ivene&s  of  his  previous  researches  being  well 
known,  he  was  invited  upon  his  return,  to  deliver-a  lecture  before  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  announcing  his  views  and  ihc  grounds 
forihem.  He  reicrretl  in  hU  lecture  to  the  fart  now  generally  known, 
that  the  polo  of  maximum  cold  h  not  identical  with  the  North  Pole.  He 
khowcd  that  there  arc  two  poles  of  extreme  cold,  one  for  each  hemi- 
sphere,— one  in  Asia  and  the  other  in  America;  iind  that  each  h  on  the 
8oth  parallel.  He  further  olKcrvctl  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
American  Pole  is  several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  Pole — 

Extended  thought  and  observation  had  led  him  to  believe  that  about 
this  pole  was  an  annu/uSy  as  it  were,  or  ring  of  land*  of  comparatively 
milfJ  temperature,  surrounding  an  open  |iotarsca,  which  presumably  cov- 
ered the  northern  terminus  of  the  earth's  axis.  This  opinion,  shared  also 
by  oilier  eminent  men,  was  founded  upon  several  significant  facts  among 
which  was  that  just  mentioned,  of  the  poles  of  maximum  cold,  600  miles 
MKith  of  the  North  Pole.  Again,  to  the  north  of  the  furthest  point  of 
pcnctmlion  had  been  seen  abundant  "  frost  smoke,"  always  indicative  of 
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a  miliier  climate,  and  highly  sufjgestive  of  open  water.  Besides  ihts." 
had  hccn  remarked  both  by  Lieut.  De  Haven  and  many  other*  th;n,  ;is 
the  North  Pole  w.is  approached,  the  evidence*  of  nniraal  life  increaswi. 
This,  again,  suggested  vegetaMe  life  as  the  ultimate  means  of  subsistence. 
Certain  facts  regarding  the  currents  and  winds  as  observed  by  Lieut. 
DcHaven,  were  pertinent  to  the  suhjcct  in  hand.  He  announced  further  as 
his  opinion  that  Franklin  had  sought  and  found  thin  supposed  open  polar 
sea,  and  that,  if  found  dead  or  alive,  it  would  probably  be  upon  the  limits 
o(  this  hitherto  undiscovered  water. 

Whether  the  views  of  Kane  upon  these  subjects  were  coincided  with 
or  not,  he  w;is  seen  by  all  who  heard  ami  knew  him  to  be  a  person  emi- 
nently fitted  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  Sir  John  Franklin  or  for  purposes  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. He  possessed  skill,  bravery,  experience,  and  great  scientific 
knowledge,  till  of  which  were  qualities  essential  in  the  trying  scenes  im- 
piicti  in  an  Arctir  vnyage. 

Accordingly,  in  December,  1S53,  Dr.  Kane  received  the  following 
foimiil  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

"Nov.  27,  iSki. 

Sir: — Lady  Franklin  hitvins  urged  you  to  undertake  11  search  for  her  husband  aod 
hU companion*,  and  %  vessel,  the  Advance,  havliiLf  been  ptoccd  at  your  diEpodtion  by 
Mr.  (Jrinnctl,  you  are  hereby  ^uaigncd  to  specuU  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  overland  joumry  from  the  tipper  water*  of  BafRn'H  Bny  lo  the  sbarefioT  Ihc  Polar 
»caj>. 

**  Relying  upon  your  zeal  and  discretion,  the  Department  sends  you  forth  upon  an 
undertaking  which  will  be  attended  with  great  peril  and  exposure.  Trusting  lh«t  you 
will  be  sustained  by  the  laudable  object  In  viewr,  and  wishing  you  Nueces's  and  a  safe 
return  to  your  friends,  I  am  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOHS  P.  Kkxnzdy 

He  was  also  formally  directed  to  give  his  "  attention  to  scientific  in- 
quiry;" and  "to  transmit  to  the  Department  when  opportiuiities  alfurdctl, 
reports  of  hia  progress,  and  the  results  of  the  search."  To  the  enter- 
prise in  hand  contributions  were  also  received  from  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body,  noted  for  his  generosity  to  the  London  poor.  Various  scientific 
institutions  aided  in  furnishing  the  expedition  with  suitable  instrumer.ts 


awl  ftthcr  arttden  useful  for  the  expcdiUoii.  Ten  officers  ami  men  were 
flctaitc<i  Ky  the  UnitetJ  States  Government  to  accompany  ihc  party,  and 
these,  with  »evcn  others  speciallv  chosen  for  the  occision,  completed  the 
ship's  crew.  They  were  not  under  Ihc  laws  which  govern  the  United 
SuUes  Navy,  but  they  had  excellent  rules  and  regulations,  which  were 
rigiilfv  ailhered  1o  throughout  all  the  exigencies  of  the  journey.  These 
were,  mKinlVt  to  be  in  complete  ^ubonlination  to  the  officer  in  command 
or  his  representative;  to  u»c  npirituoiis  liquors  only  when  dispensed  by 
the  ftpircial  order  of  the  commanding  officer;  un<l  to  abxtnin  habitually 
Iroin  profane  lant^a^e. 

Kane'«  plan  had  been  outlined  in  his  address  before  the  American 
Geographical  .Society ;  and  was  based  upon  the  theory  thai  the  northern 
pftft  of  Greenland  probably  formed  part  of  the  annuihs  which  Hok  been 
kpoken  of  as  theoretically  surrounding  the  Pole.  Hiit  g^encral  plan,  then, 
was  to  pass  up  Ilaffin's  Bay  to  the  highest  attainable  point,  ami  then 
prev»ing  on  tuwani  the  I'ule  as  far  a>  boats  <>r  sledges  could  carry  them, 
examine  the  coast  line  for  vestiges  of  the  missing  party.  It  was  with 
reference  to  this  plan  that  their  simple  equipment  was  chosen.  It  coti- 
sisted  of  a  quantity  of  rough  boards  to  Bcr\'c  for  housing  over  the  vessel 
during  the  winter,  a  few  small  tents,  and   several   carefully  built  sledges. 

Leaving  New  York  on  (he  30tli  of  May,  1S53,  the  ship,  in  eighteen 
days,  hnil  rcachcil  Newfoundland,  where  they  received  a  team  of  large 
dogs  from  the  governor  of  the  province;  anil  proceeding,  without  ind- 
lienl  reached  the  harbor  of  Fiskcrnx-s,  on  the  coast  of  Grecidand,  July 
13.  Here,  understanding  that  both  the  party -and  the  dogs  would  re- 
quire fresh  meat,  and  knowing  that  a  (.killed  han<l  for  this  service  would 
be  neccMary,  an  Esquimaux  boy  of  nineteen,  named  Hans  Christian, 
was  secured  for  trifling  wages,  and  a  premium  of  bread  and  meat  for  his 
mother.  This  boy  beaime  vcrj*  useful  to  the  [Kirty,  Iwth  as  citerer  to 
the  dogs  iind  as  it  came  to  pass,  to  the  party  also.  Thus  the  expedition 
proceeded  up  the  coast,  stopping,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  various 
poitft,  PrO>*en,  Lievcly,  and  Upcmavik,  to  procure  dogs  and  clothing, 
and  establish  a  friendtv  feeling  among  the  natives  ami  resident  Danes. 
Going  on   among   the  dangerous  fogs  and   shoals,    Melville    Hny    was 
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reached,  ant!  preparations  were  mailc  to  strike  out  to  the  northwHrd  ;md 
Smith's  Souml. 

After  entering  Smithes  Sound  Kane  deposited  Mveral  caches  And 
erected  several  cairns  for  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  tliem  with 
food  If  obliged  to  traverse  that  way  again,  and  of  guiding  any  who 
might  follow  on  their  track.  Throughout  all  the  journey  up  thi*  pas- 
sage  the  brig  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  On  one  occasion  the  ve**el 
was  moored  to  an  iceberg  for  the  night,  and  war  fiupposcd  to  be  in  a  po- 
rtion of  safety,  when  suddenly  the  water  about  them  began  to  be  cn\-. 
cred  with  pieces  of  ice  as  large  as  a  walnut,  ;uid  larger.  There  was 
barely  time  to  put  off  from  the  berg  before  it. fell  to  atoms  with  a  crash, 
lashing  the  ocean  into  foam  for  many  yanis  about.  Thu^  capricious  did 
they  find  the  ice  of  Smith's  Sound. 

Working  their  way  up  with  difficulty,  they  had  reached,  on  Augii« 
19,  the  extreme  latitude  of  yS".  Here  an  event  (tccurred  which  modi- 
fied cflcctually  their  whole  future  journey.  Indications  of  a  gale  ap- 
proaching induced  the  commander  to  moor  the  ship  an  securely  a«  po«»i- 
ble,  and  await  the  result.  Three  strong  cables  were  employed  in  this 
service,  and  it  was  hoped  tbat  by  thus  apparently  fastening,  danger  or 
disaster,  at  least,  might  be  averted.  The  gale  aroisc,  until  the  second  day 
the  straining  of  the  cuhlex  was  intense.  The  six-inch  hawser,  the  whale- 
line,  and  the  ten-inch  manila  successively  parted,  with  reports  like 
musketry,  leaving  ih*'  vessel  and  her  imperiled  crew  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  the  floating  ice.  For  reasons  given  before,  and  sufficiently 
obvious,  we  quote  the  scene  in  Dr.  Kane***  owu  graphic  language: 

"  Ahead  of  us,  farther  to  the  north,  we  cnuUl  see  the  strait  still  grow- 
ing naiTower,  and  the  heavy  ice-tables  grinding  up  and  clogging  it  be- 
tween llic  xhore-clHTs  on  one  side  and  the  ledge  on  the  other.  There 
was  but  one  thing  left  for  us:  To  keep  in  some  sort  the  command  of  the 
helm,  by  going  freely  where  we  must  otherwise  be  driven.  We  allowed 
her  to  scud  under  a  reefed  fore  topsail;  all  hands  waiting  the  enemy,  as 
we  closed,  in  silence. 

"At  seven  in  the  morning  we  were  close  onto  the  piling  ma<ses. 
Wc  dropped   the   lieaviesl   anchor  with   the   desijcratc  hope  nf  wJnding^ 
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ihc  brig;  but  there  was  no  withstancling  the  ice  torrent  which  foHoweil 
tt».  Wc  had  only  time  to  fasten  a  spar  as  a  buoy  lo  the  chain,  and  let 
her  &lip.     So  went  our  l>cftt  bower. 

**  Down  we  went  upon  the  gale  again,  helplcfisly  scraping  along  a  lee 
of  ice  seldom  less  than  thirty  feet  thick;  one  floe  meiuuredf  by  a  line  as 
we  tried  lo  fasten  to  it,  more  than  forty.  I  had  seen  such  ice  only  once 
bcfore»  and  never  in  such  rapid  inotion.  One  upturnetl  ma*is  rose  above 
fKir  gunwale,  "imashing  in  our  bulwarks,  and  depositing  halt"  a  ton  in  a 
loinp  upon  our  Ueck«.  Our  little  brig  bore  herself^  through  all  this  wild 
■dvcnture,  as  if  she  had  a  charmed  life. 

•*  But  a  ncvif  enemy  came  in  sight.  Directly  in  mir  way,  jU!*l^vonrI 
the  line  of  fioe-icc  againnt  which  wc  were  altei'natcly  sliding  and 
thumping,  was  a  group  uf  huge  bergs.  We  had  no  [Xiwcr  lo  avoid  them; 
the  only  question  was  whether  wc  were  to  be  dashed  ifi  pieces  against 
them,  or  whether  ihcy  might  not  offer  us  some  protection  from  the  storm. 
Hut  as  we  ncared  them  wc  perceived  that  thcv  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  floe''*  edj;e,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of  floe  water. 
Our  hofies  ro»c,  ami  the  gale  drove  us  toward  the  passage  and  into  it; 
and  we  were  retidy  to  exult,  when,  from  »ome  unexplained  cause,  proba- 
bly from  an  eddy  of  the  wind  iij^ainst  ti^  lofty  ice  walU,  we  lost  our 
headway.  Almost  at  the  same  mi>mcnt  wc  saw  that  the  bergs  were  not 
lit  rest;  that,  with  a  tnuniuittiun  of  tiieir  own,  tlwy  were  bearing  down 
upon  the  other  ice,  and  that  wc  were  fated  lo  be  crushed  between  the 
two. 

**Ju*t  then  a  broad  sconccptece,  or  low,  water-washed  berg,  came 
driving  up  from  the  southward.  The  thought  flashed  upon  me  of  one  of 
our  fncapes  in  Melville  Day;  and  as  the  »conce  moved  rapidly  alongside 
of  lis,  McGary  mxmuged  to  plant  an  anchor  on  its  ^lope,  and  hold  onto 
it  by  a  whale  line.  It  was  an  anxious  moment.  Our  noble  tow-horse, 
whiter  than  the  pale  hon«  that  -seemed  to  be  pursuing  us,  hnuled  us 
bravely  on,  the  spray  dashing  over  hi«  windwanl  Hank^,  atul  hU  fore- 
head tearing  up  the  Ic^wr  ice  as  if  in  scorn.  The  bcrg^i  encroached  upon 
mas  weodTanccd;  nur  channel  narrowed  to  a  width  of  perhaps  forty 
feet;  we  braced  Uie  yards  to  clear  the  impending  ice  wall.       •       •       • 
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Wc  passed  dear,  but  it  was  a  close  shave — so  close  that  our  port  water 
boat  would  have  been  crushed  had  wc  not  taken  it  from  the  davits — ^antl 
found  ourselves  under  the  Ice  i>f  a  berg  in  a  comparatively  open  leail. 
Never  did  heart-tried  men  acknowledge  with  more  gratitude  their  mer- 
ciful deliverance  from  a  wretched  death.** 

Thus  the  narrative  continues;  a  long  and  thrilling  account  of  narrow 
escap<:s  from  hcing  crushed  in  the  mountains  of  ice.     Kane  goes  on  : 

"  During  thL-  whole  uf  tht-  scenes  I  have  Ih-'l-ii  describing,  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  compo>;ed  and  manly  demeanor  of  my  comrmdcs. 
The  turmoil  of  ice  under  a  heavy  sea  often  coni-eys  the  impression  of  dan- 
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ger  when  the  reality  is  absent;  but  in  this  fearful  passage,  the  parting  of 
iiLir  hawsci's,  the  loss  of  uur  anchors,  the  nbrupt  crushing  of  our  stoven 
hiilwark.s,  and  the  actual  deposit  of  ice  u])<in  our  decks,  would  have  tried 
tlie  nerves  of  the  must  experienced  ice  man." 

'  It  must  not  be  !^uppn<;ed  that  during  all  this  Icrrtfic  scene  no  cJTorts 
were  put  forth  by  the  men  to  anchor  the  brig  and  overt  the  hazard  of  the 
perilous  ice-straU.  Itepeateii  eflVjrts  wore  ma<le  to  grapple  the  p:issing 
ice-blocks,  and  in  such  effort^  four  of  the  crew  became  separated  from  ihc 
brig  and  had  to  be  rescued  in  a  boat  after  the  gale  submdecl.  Mr.  Don- 
sail,  one  uf  the  ice-masters,  avoided  being  crushed  by  a  perilous  leap  in  a 
floating  fragment,  and  like  intrepidity  was  exhibited  on  all  hands. 
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The  gtiUant  linle  brig,  however,  was  not  yet  out  of  danger.  The  im- 
mense accumuUlions  of  ice  about  her,  home  on  to  the  north  bv  the  rising 
gale,  began,  lo  the  horror  of  the  crew,  to  force  her  square  over  the  berg 
in  whose  lee  she  had  landed.  As  she  row  slowly  on  its  rugged  surface, 
impelled  by  the  tremendous  momentum  of  the  moving  floe  behind,  the 
Mispenac  as  to  the  result  became  oppres~sive.  Sometimes  n  shock  more 
Midilen  and  severe  than  the  rest  would  tuni  her  on  her  side,  and  threaten 
to  precipitate  crew  and  all  into  the  seething  chaos  of  ice  and  water.  As 
&hc  de»cendcd  its  windward  slope  and  quietly  took  her  place  among  the 
broken  rubbish,  the  excitement  of  the  crew  was  marked  by  silence  rather 
titan  exclamations;  they  were  too  thankful  to  .speak. 

It  WX1  not  till  the  2i*X  uf  August  that  this  terrible  storm  abated  suHi- 
dentty  to  end  the  period  of  toactlon  consequent  upon  the  adventures  just 
described.  As  soon  as  possible,  however,  all  hands  took  hold  of  the  tow* 
line  and  "  harnessed  like  mules  on  a  canal,'*  proceeded  by  "  tracking  "  to 
drag  the  vessel  towani  a  place  of  supposed  safety.  After  proceeding  in 
this  way  for  some  miles,  a  point  was  reached  where  at  least  temporary 
•KuritT  could  be  relied  on,  and  tlie  commander  and  officers  were  enabled 
to  look  about  tlicm  und  plan  for  the  future. 

They  hml  now  attairitti  .1  latitude  of  nearly  79*,  Iicing  further  north 
than  any  of  their  predecessors  except  Pan*}',  in  his  tramp  on  foot  on  the 
island  of  Spitzbcrgcn.     This  clement  of  success  at  least,  was  theirs. 

The  bold  commander  was  hardly  satisfied  to  pass  the  winter  without 
fit^t  attaining  a  more  northern  point,  but  young  ice  was  funning;  snow- 
Morms  were  becoming  frequent;  the  growing  severity  of  the  weather, 
'  >ddc«l  to  what  thcv  had  already  passed  through,  was  beginning  to  tell  in 
ts  depressing  efllcct  upon  olltcers  and  crew.  A  generous  regard  for  the 
feelings  awl  opinions  of  his  officers  led  Kane  to  consult  with  them  up<')n 
the  question  of  their  future  action.  All,  with  one  exception,  were  of 
opinion  that  all  attempts  to  secure  u  more  northern  position  were  unwise 
and  useless.  Dr.  Kane,  however,  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
making  «  point  from  which  It  would  he  convenient  at  least  to  dispatch 
sledging  parlies,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  warping,  until  such  a  place 
could  be  arrived  at.     To  this  all   agreed,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 


KAKB  LEADS  A  BOAT  AND  SLEOOB  EXPEDITION — A  GRBSNLANX> 
niVEB — THE  EIGHTIETH  I'AKALLEL — "THE  SAME  ICK  SURROUNDS 
IIKR  still" — REPARATIONS  FOR  WINTER — A  UACllE  PARTY — 
ACCIDSHT8    AT    THE     BRIO  —  DIPFICULTIBS    OF    ARCTIC     ODSERVA< 

TION HANS,   THE    HUNTER RETURN     OP      A      WARM      PRIENl 

A     PRSLtHINARY     SURVEY — AM     UNEXPECTED     RETURN  — KANE 
SAVES    THE    PAKTV. 

Pasiiing  on  through  the  narrow  strnit  opening  !n  front  of  thum,  the 
liltlc  party  was  able  by  breaking  the  young  ice  which  kept  conslnntly 
formiii^,  to  mukc  about  seven  m!lc&  on  the  first  day.  Colil  and  wet  from 
tho  necessities  of  this  doubtful  navigation,  night  was  eagerly  wclcomefl. 
Twenty-four  hours*  absence  from  the  ship  brought  them  to  the  end  of 
their  boating.  The  ice-pack  had  closed  with  the  l>clt,  an^  was  thut  nn 
one  Ki«3c9  and  in  front  of  them,  white  on  the  other  side  was  the  ice- 
girt  shore.  Advance  with  the  boat  was  im[K>ssiblc.  The  carefully 
packed  sledge  was  tlicreforc  taken  out  and  set  up,  and  the  bont  snugly 
stowed  away  in  a  convenient  gorge.  The  sledge  was  now  laden  with 
a  few  necessaries,  .nnd  the  march  again  proceeded.  Interesting  notes 
were  taken  of  the  topography  and  glaciiil  appearance  of  the  rugged  n;*. 
gion  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  many  nn  amu^ung  and  exciting  iaci- 
dcnl  served  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  journey.  Its  difficulty  may 
lie  conceived  from  the  fact  that  five  days*  absence  only  found  Ihcm  forty 
miles  from  the  brig.  The  tortuous  cour^  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pursue  with  the  sicdgc  was  a  great  drawlKick  to  the  commander  in  his 
haste  to  make  latitude,  .ind  he  determined  to  leave  the  sledge  and  pro- 
ceed on  fool.  The  undesirable  feature  of  this  method  was,  that  not 
onoi^h  food  cuuld  be  carnc<I.     The  average  weight  of  the  men's  hunlcn 

I thirtr-fivc  pounds,  including  3  quantity  of  pcmmican  .ind  one  buffalo 
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robe  apiece,  and  even  this  was  found  to  weigh  them  down.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  greater  progress  could  be  made  in  this  way  than 
with  the  whole  outfit,  mid  one  day  they  succeeded  in  making  twenty-four 
miles. 

A  river  was  at  last  reached  which  emptinl  into  a  large  bay,  and  was 
..presumed  by  Kane  to  l>e  the  largest  river  of  North  Greenland. 

*'  Here, "  i;ay<L  Kane,  "protcctcfl  from  the  frost  by  the  inHltration  of 
the  melted  snows,  and  fostered  hy  the  reverberations  of  solar  heat  from 
the  rocks,  we  met  a  flower-growth,  which,  though  drearily  Arctic  in  Its 
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t}'pe,  was  rich  in  variety  and  coloring.  Amid  festucA  and  other  tufted 
grasses  twinkled  the  purple  lychnis  and  the  white  star  of  the  chick- 
weed,  and  not  without  its  pleasing  associations,  I  recognized  a  single 
hcsperis,  the  Arctic  representative  of  the  wall-Howers  of  home.'* 

After  reaching  a  rocky  heaitland  which  overlooked  a  wide  expanse 
extending  far  beyond  the  Soth  parallel,  ihts  w.ts  made  ihc  final  point  of 
rcconnoissoncc,  and  the  party  proceeded  back  to  the  brig.  Kane  an- 
nounced to  the  waiting  men  that  he  h.id  discovered  no  spwt  better  suited 
for  winter  quarters  thau  the  bay  in  which  the  brig  was  now  nuchored, 
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and  gave  instructions  to  tow  her  between  two  srnal]  inlands.  Here,  then, 
fthc  was  nnchorctl  amidst  the  ice;  destined  to  be  her  resting  place  for  a 
lun^  time  indeed,  for  "the  same  ice  xurrounUs  her  still/* 

The  little  pnrly  in  Rensselaer  Harbor,  as  their  retreat  wus  called, 
now  found  winter  rapidly  approaching.  The  old  ice  was  Mion  bo  firmly 
cemcntetl  in  the  bay  by  that  which  wjs  newly  formed,  that  it  would 
bear  sledgin^  parties  which  coaKtcd  out  around  the  f>rig  from  time  to 
time.  Much  was  to  be  done,  and  done  at  once;  for  the  Kun  could  not  he 
depended  on  much  longer.  The  mountain  range  to  the  tiouth  would  ob- 
scure him  tvvo  weeks  before  his  regular  time  for  disappearance.  The 
hold  was  lo  be  unloaded  of  its  supplier,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
fttorehouse  upon  Butler^s  Island.  This  was  done  by  mcuii^  of  loaded 
boats,  through  a  channel  which  must  be  rccut  every  raoniing-  A  com. 
fortable  kennel  must  l>c  erected  for  the  canine  rabble,  which,  however, 
would  not  occupy  it.  Wild  as  they  were,  they  preferred  to  steep  on  the 
now  in  calling  distance  of  the  men.  A  deck-housing  had  lo  be  planned 
and  built,  care  being  taken  to  make  as  warm  as  possible  their  winter  resi- 
dence. An  obscn-atory  was  constructed  of  siont;,  which  the  men  hauled 
across  the  ice  on  pledges.  There  remained,  moreover,  to  plan  and  estal)- 
li«h  provision  depots  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  exploring  paittes 
as  they  should  now  and  then  be  sent  into  the  interior.  The  food  to  be 
drpoMtcd  in  these  pLiccs  was  chiefly  {>emuiican,  and  a.s  little  or  no  game 
had  lieeit  seen  in  Smitiri*  Sound,  it  was  necessary  to  freshen  their  salt 
provisions,  which,  in  their  isolateil  condition  and  tendency  lo  scorbutic 
diteaw,  it  would  not  do  to  use.  .Vccordingly,  a  fresh  water  lake  having 
been  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  islands,  poles  of  the  meat  sus- 
pended by  strings,  were  brought  successivctv  to  receive  the  freshi-ning 
baptism.  The  inKirumcnts,  .ilso,  must  he  placed  and  adjusted.  The 
magnetic  obscrratory  was  duly  equipped  with  its  magnetometer  and  dip 
ini^rumcnL^.  The  transit  and  tclcM:tipe  were  adjusted  in  the  observatory 
proper.  The  tide  gauge  was  upon  the  brig  itself,  and  the  meleorolog. 
ical  observatory  w;ls  ptaccil  in  the  open  field,  duly  prutccteil.  So  sens!. 
live  were  some  of  the  ihcrmoraeiers,  that  when  they  indicated  40"  or  50 " 
bdow  zero,  the  mere  approach  of  aa  observer  would  cause  a  change* 


One  of  them  could  be  read  to  the  tenth  of  a  degree.  So  the  prcpani- 
tioiiK  fur  the  winter's  obscrvutions  went  un,  iis  the  sun  in  his  daily  cir> 
ooil  sank  lower  imd  lower. 

In  the  menntimu,  ;i  depot  party  had  been  sent  out,  with  several  hun- 
dred pounds  of  pemmican  to  deposit  in  three  places.  This  party  de- 
partoil  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  (lid  not  return  for  twenty-right 
day*.  During  their  absence  several  curious  and  nearly  dangerous  inci- 
dents occurrwl  to  the  little  party  remaining  at  the  brig.  Kor  some  time 
the  bold  hiid  l>ecn  Bcriotisly  trouhle>cI  with  ralM.  An  attempt  to  bum 
iheni  out  with  a  delectjible  compound  of  brimstone,  arsenic  and  burnt 
lenlhLT  had  failed,  and  it  was  determined  to  a<iphyxiate  thcui  with  car- 
bonic ncid  gas,  A  quantity  of  charcoal  was  burned  hcluw,  and  ihc 
hatches  securely  closed.  The  cook  with  unfiirtunatc  temerity  stole  lielow 
to  attend  to  cuisine  duties,  and  wa»  hauled  forth  from  the  deadly  clement 
more  dead  than  alive.  About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Kane,  Kuspccting  that 
sometbliij^  belf>w  wns  on  fire,  went  down,  and  he,  too,  was  forcibly  ex- 
tricated from  death  by  suffocation.  The  fire  proved  lo  be  on  the  deck, 
and  wa.s  only  quenchcil  wiili  the  greatest  difficulty.  Several  iluys  after  a 
tlog  was  ol)!>crvei]  to  have  syniptoms  of  hydrophobia,  ami  was  quickly 
dispatched  by  a  rifle.  This  circumstance  suggested  a  horrible  danger  not 
before  thought  of. 

On  the  iSth  of  October  the  exploring  party  reiurne<]  and  gave  a  full 
report  of  tlieir  proceedings.  They  had  with  great  pains,  and  nftt-n  with 
re.1t  difficulty,  executed  the  commiBsion  upon  which  they  had  been  sent. 
Their  chief  care  was  to  leave  the  provisions  in  suitable  places,  and  to 
secure  ihcm  from  the  inviwions  of  the  polar  bear,  which  is  ven.'  pcne- 
ti'ating  and  sagacious,  and  generally  destroys  wjiat  stores  of  this  kind  he 
does  not  consume.  In  spite  of  their  care  in  this  regard,  ihey  found  on 
returning  along  their  truck  that  one  of  their  caches  was  almost  com- 
pletely dcmolisheil.  They  had  been  wet  lo  the  Rkin,  and  exposed  to  the 
greatest  peril  from  cnicking  glaciers,  and  from  the  extreme  colil. 

The  sun  at  List  ilisappearcil,  ami  the  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter 
came  on.  Some  of  the  problems  and  diflicultics  presenting  themselves 
in  this  frigid  solitude,  arc  thus  shadowed  by  Katie:  "Fireside  a!>li'oaomer& 


can  hnruly  realise  ihc  rlifHcultic-s  in  the  wav  of  observations  at  such  low 
tcnipcraturcs.  The  mere  burninjj  of  the  liand  from  frost  Is  obviated  bv 
covering  Ihe  mclal  with  ciiatnois-skin,  but  the  breath  ami  even  chc 
warmth  of  the  face  and  body,  cover  The  sextant  arc  and  glasses  with  a 
fine  hour  frost.  Thaugh  I  had  much  clear  weather,  I  barely  succeeded 
by  magnifiers  in  readin<r  the  verniers.  It  is,  moreover,  au  unusual  feat 
to  measure  ii  base-line  in  the  aiiow  at  fifty  degrees  below  freezing. 

"  The  j^rciit  dillicuUy  is  t"  keep  up  a  cheery  tone  among  the  meu. 
Poor  Hans  has  been  sorely  homesick.  Three  days  ago  ho  bundled  up 
his  clothes  and  took  his  rifle  to  bid  us  all  good-bye.  It  turns  out  that 
besides  his  mother  there  is  another  one  of  the  softer  sex  at  Fiskemies 
that  the  lioy's  licarl  is  dreaming  of.  He  louked  as  wretched  as  anv  lover 
of  a  milder  cUme.  I  hope  I  have  ireaieil  his  nostalgia  succcsstully,  by 
giving  him  first  a  dose  of  salts,  and  secondly,  promotion.  He  now  has 
all  the  dignity  of  henchman.  He  harnesses  my  dogs,  builds  my  traps, 
and  walks  with  nic  on  my  ice-tramps;  and,  except  himting,  is  excu>cd 
from  ill!  olhcr  duty.  He  is  really  attached  to  mc,  and  as  happy  as  a  fat 
man  ou^ht  to  be," 

The  reader  would  not  care  for  the  details  of  This  somewhat  roonotonous 
night  and  winter.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the  unexampled  colil 
which  wns  experienced  about  the  1st  of  February.  The  spirit  llier- 
mometcrs  indiciited  a  tempcriiturc  of  67"^  below  zero,  or  99"  below  the 
freezing  point.  "  Spirit  of  najshtha  froze  at — 54*,  and  oil  of  sassafras  at 
— 49".  The  oil  of  wintergreen  was  in  a  flocculent  state  at — 56",  and 
solid  at — 63°  and^-65'."  Every  expedient  wat  tried  that  could  he 
thought  of  to  relieve  the  dreary  desolateness  of  the  scene.  Checkers, 
chess,  cards,  and  olBer  games  were  introduced,  and  served  for  a  time  to 
enable  the  crew  to  forget  their  unpleasant  surroundings.  An  Arctic 
newspaper  was  projected  and  successfully  managed,  some  of  the  l>est 
articles  being  from  the  forecastle.  The  vignette  of  this  novel  journal 
was  a  picture  of  a  ship  fast  in  the  ice,  and  its  motto:  "/«  tenchris  scrvare 

But  the  longest  night  has  an  end.  The  sun  gave  promise  of  his 
coming  by  crimson  bands  shooting  up  from  the  horizon,  and  growing  in 


ightnr«  ami  niarpiittulc  wiih  each  successive  ilay.  February  brought 
ihcni  momentary  glirapfscs  of  his  glory,  ami  March  gave  them  ilayiisclf 
— a  long  needed  tonic.  '*  It  was,^'  says  K.itic,  •■'■  like  bathing  in  perlumLti 
water.**  The  ambitious  leader  began  to  prepare  for  an  extended  trip  on 
•Jnlf^civ  to  the  north  and  ca&t.  Of  his  6ne  stock  uf  Newfonndland  and 
EM|utmuiix  do^,  only  six  rcmiiincd ;  the  exccssivv  cold  and  the  nltsreiict-or 
ti^fht  liod  brought  on  mclaticholiu  and  inaction,  which,  without  the  mcnl:(l 
»ltmutants  with  which  men  are  wont  to  overcome  their  complairils 
c|uickly  overcame  them.  But  a  new  sledge  was  huilt,  suited  more  fully 
tu  the  capabilities  of  that  portion  of  the  faithlul  pack  which  remained 
Tlic  coming  of  the  sun  was  not  attended  at  first  with  an  Increase  of 
temperature.  Throujjhout  March  and  later  the  thermometer  indicated 
— 40*^,  making  travel  abroad  itangcrous  to  the  inexperienced  in  Arctic 
weather.  But  Dr.  Kane  felt  that  he  had  not  yet  accomplished  jw  pur* 
poM;,  and  he  was  anxious  with  that  anxiety  which  ever  cliaructerizes  the 
true  M:ientisl,  to  extcntl  hi*;  observations.  A  party  for  preliminary  search 
Was  ^vith  »ome  difTiculty,  organized  and  sent  out.  This  party  waK  to  be 
supplemented  after  a  time  by  the  exploring  party  itself,  which  was  to 
include  Dr.  Kane,  and  was  intended  to  make  important  additions  to  the 
alreadv  nch  results  of  the  expedition. 

The  preliminary  jjarty  hatl  been  absent  eleven  da>s,  and  prci^arations 
were  nearly  complete  to  follow  it,  when  an  event  occurred  which  gave 
an  unexpcctctl  color  to  their  projected  ex[X'dition. 

•*  We  were  at  work  cheerfully  sewing  away  at  the  skins  of  M>mc  moc- 
casifu  by  the  blaze  of  our  lamp,  when,  toward  midnight,  we  heard  the 
noiw  of  Mcp»  alKtve,  and  the  next  instant  Sonlag,  Ohisen  and  Petersen 
came  down  into  the  cabin.  Their  manner  startled  me  even  more  than 
their  uncxi>cclcd  appearance  on  board.  They  were  swollen,  haggard,  nnd 
icirccly  able  to  speak. 

"  Their  storv  waa  a  fearful  one.  They  had  leA  their  companions  in 
the  ice,  riitking  tlwir  own  lives  to  bring  us  the  news.  I{rouk.s,  Ilakcii 
Wilson,  and  Pierce,  were  all  lying  frozen  and  disabled;  where,  they 
could  not  tell.  Somewhere  in  among  the  hummocks  to  the  north  and 
east.     It  was  drifting  heavily  around  them  when  they  parted.    Iritdi  Tom 
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Katl  Ktaid  by  to  fcod  and  care  for  the  rest,  but  the  chances  were  sorely 
against  thctii.  It  was  vain  to  t^ucstioii  thcni  further.  Thev  had  cvi- 
duiitly  traveled  a  great  distance^  fur  they  were  sinking;  with  fatigue  and 
hun^^cr,  and  could  hardly  be  rallieil  enough  to  tell  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  come." 

Here,  nsusuaU  Kane's  kindncKS,  promptness,  and  executive  ability  was 
interposed,  and  wived  the  pany.  A  sledge  wat  made  ready,  Ohlscn  placed 
upon  it  securely  wrapped  in  furs,  anti  an  immediate  ijeparture  made.  The 
temperature  was  76**  degrees  below  freezinj;.  For  sixteen  hours  they 
struggled  on  to  a  place  acknowledged  by  Ohliwn  to  be  unfamiliar  to  him. 
Kane  continues:  "  Rushing  ahead  of  tlic  party,  and  clambcrin^j  over 
some  rugjjwl  icc.piles,  I  canje  tu  a  lorig  level  rtue,  which  I  thought  might 
have  attracted  the  eyes  of  weary  men  in  circumstances  like  our  own.  It 
was  a  light  conjecture,  hut  it  wa^  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  for  there  was 
nothing  else  to  balance  it. 

"  I  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  sledge  and  disperse  in  search  of  fool- 
marks.  We  raised  our  tent;  placed  our  pemmican  in  cache,  except  a 
small  allowance  for  each  man  to  carry  on  his  person,  and  poor  OhlM^n, 
now  just  able  to  keep  his  feet,  was  liberated  from  his  bag.**  Hall  was 
impossible,  as,  with  the  thermometer  ai  So"  below  freeieing  it  required 
bnsk  exertion  to  keep  from  perishing.  The  men  were  ordered  to  fiprcad 
out  so  as  to  multiply  the  chances  of  discovery,  but  kept  nervously  clos- 
ing up  as  if  in  fear  even  of  so  much  solitude.  Several  were  seized  u*ith 
severe  trembling  tits,  and  Dr.  Kane  fainted  twice  from  the  cflcct  of  the 
exi>osure.  Finally,  after  an  unbroken  march  of  twenty-one  hours  a  tent 
was  discovered  which  provetl  in  be  that  of  their  unfortunate  comrades. 
The  welcome  which  greeted  the  rescuing  party  nearly  overcame  the 
stoutest  heart  of  them  all. 

The  tent,  the  sick,  and  all  that  could  be  carried,  was  loaded  on  to  the 
sledge,  .^nd  preparations  ma<lc  to  depart  for   the  brig.     The  load,  when 
^^         complete,  weighed  eleven  hundred  pounds, 

^^p  The  journey  huincward  was  made  amid  the  most  fcaiful  suffering 

w  that  can  be  doGcrib^d.    The  "sleepy  comfort**  of  freezing  which  had  hith- 

I  crto  been  treated  as  a  mere  sentiment  by  most  of  the  men,  was  now  real- 


ised  in  good  earnest-  The  strongest  men  cannc  to  K.Ano  nskm-^f  |icrniiR- 
sion  to  sleep.  "They  were  not  cold  now;  only  tiretl  and  filccpy."  Kane 
trietl  the  result  of  chrcc-minutc  naps  by  turns,  and  thought  the  expedient 
upon  the  whole  vi><cful.  The  Doctor  nnd  a  single  man  went  on  ahead  to 
the  tent  and  cache  left  the  day  before,  in  order  to  prepare  ftomc  hoi  fnod 
for  the  rest. 

*•  1  cannot  tell,"  wys  Kane,  "how  long  it  took  us  *o  make  the  nine 
miles  ("r  wc  were  in  a  strange  sort  of  stUE^r,  and  had  little  apprchen- 
uon  of  time.  It  whs  probably  about  four  hour».  We  kept  ourselves 
amke  by  imposing  on  each  other  a  continued  articulation  of  words. 
They  must  have  been  incoherent  enough!  I  recall  these  hours  as  among 
the  most  wretchc<1  I  have  ever  gone  throug^h." 

The  brig  was  at  last  reachctl,  must  of  the  men  being  tn  a  hjilf-deliri- 
ous  state,  and  liaving  a  confused  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place. 
In  spite  of  the  prompt  and  elKcacious  treatment  by  Dr.  Hayes,  the  limbs 
of  several  of  the  party  ha<l  to  be  amputateil,  and  two  suflTercni  died.  It 
was  four  days  before  Dr.  Kane  Wiis  able  once  more  to  record  passing' 
events,  and  perform  the  other  functions  of  his  office. 


VIMT    FROM    KSQiriMAVX NATIVE    niSHOS'KSTV — -A    JOUIINEY   TO  UUU- 

BOLDT    GLACIER — TENNYSON's     MONUMENT  —  KANE's    STRKNGTH 

TAILS — MORAL    POWER    OF    KANK — HAYRS'   EXPEDITION MORTOX 

DISCOVERS    AN    ALLEGED    POLAR    SKA. 

vVithin  a  week  after  the  return  of  the  unfortiinnte  party  described  in 
our  last  chapter^  the  brig  was  favored  by  h  visit  from  Est^uim.tux — the 
first  yet  met  in  this  extreme  IfUitudc.  Almost  before  the  ship's  comjuinv 
were  awarL'  nf  it,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  swiirthy  crowd  convcvn! 
thither  on  peculiar  Looking  sledges  drawn  by  handsome  dogs.  Picket- 
ing  their  teams  by  means  of  their  lances,  they  were  ready  to  treat  witli 
ilic  commander.  Dr.  K.ine  singled  out  a  burly  looking  fellow  a  he-id 
liiller  lliun  hintselt',  and  made  motions  for  him  to  tome  forward.  At  first 
(tidy  this  one  was  allowed  to  come  on  board,  but  nt  last  he  was  pcrmiiiul 
to  signal  the  rest.  These  were  hospitably  received,  and  a  feast  w.is 
spread  before  them.  As  food,  howcvcrt  they  prcfencd  goi"ging  them* 
selves  on  walrus-mcnl  rather  than  eatiug  the  good,  wheatcn  bread  and 
loaf  sui^ur  which  were  sci  before  them  in  nbunclancc.  Many  things  oo 
board  the  ship  greatly  astonished  and  amused  them — among  them  the 
'coal,  which  presented  to  ihcm  a  strange  conustcncy.  They  w^cre  al- 
lowed to  sleep  in  the  hold,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with  their  night's 
entertainment.  In  the  morning  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  par- 
ties, which  provided  that  the  Esquimaux  should  furnish  them  with  blub- 
ber, and  rent  them  their  dogs  and  sledges  far  proposed  cxpeditiom. 
Kane  had  heard  too  much  of  the  versatility  of  the  Esquimaux  mind  In 
be  surprised  when  he  found  that  the  treaty  was  nut  kept.  Not  only  did 
the  party  never  return,  hut  several  articles  of  value  about  the  ship  and  store- 
house were  found  to  be  missing.  Their  disappearance  could  only  be 
traced  lo  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  the  savages.     From  this  time,  how- 
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crer,  they  were  visited  hy  various  parties  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom 
they  c%Mhlishcil  .imJciblc  rclaiiomt,  ami  whom  in  the  sulTcringii  and  priva> 
tion<>  of  hitcr  ilays  they  came  to  regard  us  friends  ami  fellows. 

April  WHS  now  about  tu  close,  and  the  little  time  allnwctl  hy  the 
Arctic  Kummer  for  safe  traveling  must  he  used  to  the  best  ;(dvauta(;e. 
Accordingly,  a  journey  lo  ihi-  great  gtucier  of  Humboldt  to  the  north- 
cast  WU5  planned  by  Knne,  and  the  iifHccrs  uiul  crew  were  MH>n  busy 
with  the  little  details  of  their  individual  prcparatioii&  Kane  himself 
WM  occupied  in  hcxoming  expert  in  the  uac  of  the  dog-whip,  the  only 
means  of  ^klancc  in  canine  locomotion.  He  had  now  a  smart  team  of 
wen  dugs,  four  bought  of  the  visiting  Esquimaux  and  the  remaining 
three  of  his  old  stock.  These  he  was  busy  training  every  day  iis  long 
as  his  strength  would  permit.  He  remarks  that  one  must  be  able  to  em- 
ploy both  strength  and  cxcecdinj;  dexterity,  or  else  give  up  the  idea  of 
driving  dogs.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  hit  any  dog  in  the  team  in 
any  placc^-car,  nose,  or  hoof.  The  efficacy  of  a  successful  hit  is  attested 
It  once  bv  a  dismal  howl  and  iicceleraied  speei).  '^  Thu  Society  for 
Preventing  Cruelty  to  .\ntmals,**  Miys  Kane,  **  would  have  jjut  rac  in 
cuttmly  if  they  had  been  near  enough;  but,  thanks  to  a  merciless  whip 
freely  ail  ministered,  1  have  been  dashing  along  twelve  miles  in  the  last 
hoar,  and  am  back  again;  harness,  sledge,  and  bone»,  all  unbroken.^* 

The  party  cIiom:  April  27  as  the  occasion  of  starting.  Two  sledges 
equipped  with  all  that  a  varieil  experience  in  the  frigid  zone  suggested, 
con^titutnl  their  conveyance.  Kane  hope*!,  by  the  help  of  the  provision- 
caches  dc|>osiicd  along  the  mule  during  tljc  previous  autumn,  lo  be  .nble 
to  reach  a  higher  piiiiit  on  ihe  (irceniand  ci>ii^i  than  had  yet  1)ecn  nt- 
Uuned.  Indeed,  he  surmised  that  he  might  gam  a  point  sut)icicnily  north- 
ward to  enable  him  to  discover  whether  Greenland  was  connected  with 
North  America,  and  thus  was,  in  geographical  parlance,  »  great  jicnin* 
tula,  or  whether  it  was  sulliciently  isolated  to  give  it  the  character,  and 
iiutifv  I  he  name  of  island. 

Variouk  points  along  the  coast  were  successively  reached  and  named, 
■dd  grtat  caro  taken  to  project  the  configuration  upon  carefully  wrought 
mapA.     A  wonderful   column  of  green   stone,  standing  solitary  in  a  pic- 
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tunsqiie  nook,  wns  called  "  Tcnnyson'is  Moimracnt.'"  At 
sijjht  wiiR  jjaincd  of  the  (iix*at  Glacier.  Here  wjls  to  be  *een 
loguc  of  the  river  systems  of  Americit  nml  Aua.  The  *now»  4 
land's  iilmu.sl  pcrpctuiil  winter  tlcKcnd  into  this  immeiuo  basil 
the  leisurely  dignity  of  Nature,  nml  seeking  every  fiord  anil  reo> 
mnjcstic  course,  lilt  thcin  with  niinur  strentn^,  which,  cropping 
the  sea,  furnish  the  icebergs,  the  terror  of  northern  navtifuw 
bulk  of  this  huge  stream  flows  on,  puuring  out  its  ■■*  fruzcu  to 
last  into  unexplored  Arctic  waters. 

It  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  annoyance  to  the  party*  now 
the  Hrig,  to  find  ihal  the  stores  en  cachr^  had  nil  been  tlcs.tn»y< 
polnr  hear;  tIiroui;h  no  fault,  however,  of  the  officer^  to  whom 
intrusted  the  scr\*ice  of  depo<utin^  thcni  the  fall  before.  S 
cainift  had  been  erected  over  the  provisions,  consisting  oi  ston4 
in^  the  strcng-th  of  three  men  to  put  Ihern  in  place.  The  b* 
their  itniTieciBe  strcnj^h  had  pushed  the  stones  aside,  and  fthti 
barrels  containing  the  pcmmican  anil  alcohol  into  atoms.  Thi 
to  replenish  their  exhausted  stores,  their  progress  was  co^ 
embarrassed. 

The  delicate  health  of  Dr.  Knne  has  been  referred  to,  in 
pages.  Overcome  with  the  great  requirements  of  the  occasion^ 
just  as  he  was  taking  o!>servations  uixin  the  ice  river  describei 
Only  the  tender  nursing  of  five  of  liis  best  men  availed  to  &av4 
till  (he  brig  could  be  reached.  The  narrative  of  Dr.  Hayes,  w 
as  rcconler  during  Kane's  sitddcn  and  severe  illness,  savs  thai 
brought  on  board  between  his  men,  apparently  in  a  dying  condil 
symptoms  were  dropsical  cfiusion,  niglit-sweats  and  delirium, 
Huyes^  diagnosis  supposc<l  him  to  he  suffering  from  scurry  ani 
fever  combined.  For  sevcnil  days  he  fluctuated  between  Hfr  aa 
but  Finally  rallied  enough  to  plan  once  more  the  schedule  o 
operations. 

Here,  ^ain,  is  observed  the  principle  referred  to  in  th«  bio 
Dr.  Kane— the  influence  exercised  over  disease  by  a  detcnninei 
the  mind.     Two  of  Kanc^s  men,  physically  abler  and  strongci 
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and  with  symptoms  no  worse  than  \'m  at  fii^t,  had  succumbed  lo  death 
in  qpitc  of  the  best  cnrc  and  nficdical  treatment  that  could  poK^iihly  be 
^ven  thera.  But  the  genius  of  Kane  seemed  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  safety  of  tlic  party  was  conditioned  upon  his  own  ability  to 
direct.  He  was,  in  fact,  without  being  ostcntatiou-s  a  philanthropist  in 
■  very  real  and  practical  sense.  So,  with  a  streufftb  that  seemed  to  be 
Bod  -mu  supcrhunian,  he  clung  to  Ufc  and  rose  to  l>e  again  the  moving 
^lirit  of  his  party.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passtnj^,  that  in  his  mctlicnl 
practice  Dr.  Kane  had  strong  faith  In  the' uses  of  moral  power  in  func< 
tional  diseases.  His  own  case  had  led  him  to  be  somewhat  skeptical 
with  regard  to  the  otfices  r\^  mctlicine;  and  he  was  loth  to  confess  the 
<6Wc/ action  of  any  rcmc<ly,  though,  if  the  crcdutuusncss  or  superstition 
of  any  patient  required  it,  be  had  abundant  expedients  to  dis^ise  bis 
real  npinlon.  F*or  example,  he  jud^clt  at  one  time  that  his  sctirvy 
patients  nccdeil  simply  a  diet  of  vegetables.  They,  however,  shrank 
from  the  olive-oil  and  raw  potatoes  ofTcrcd  them.  Whereupon  he  made 
a  nauseous-looking  compound  from  the  same  materials  and  fligniiiLil  it 
with  the  name  ai  medidne,  which  was  swallowed  with  the  desired  cflecL 
Their  faith  saved  them. 

Althtmg'h  by  no  means  sattslled  with  his  tour  to  the  northeast  (for 
he  liad  ho|}cd  to  reach  the  north  coast  of  Greenland),  Dr.  Kane  felt  that 
hi«>  iipcrations  must  now  be  conducted  in  another  direction.  Cupt.  Inglc- 
ficld,  an  account  of  whose  voyage  appears  in  another  chapter,  had  cal* 
culated  inaccurately  the  trend  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  Smith's  Strait. 
This  was  shown  by  Kane's  theodolite,  which  indicated  a  disagreement 
with  IngleBcld's  results  of  60°  angular  measurement.  It  was  ttiought 
necessary  to  cfoss  Smith*s  Strait  to  the  western  side,  locate  more 
aocontely  the  Cape  Sabine  of  Capt.  Inglcficld,  and  compare  the  con- 
juration of  the  coast  to  the  north  as  laid  down  by  him  with  their  own 
reckoning  at  that  point.  Dr.  Hayes  was  chosen  for  this  scr\'ice.  He 
was  comparatively  fresh,  having  as  yet  undertaken  no  jouniey,  and  Wil* 
liam  Godfrey,  one  of  the  sturdiest  travelers,  was  chosen  to  accompany 
faiin.  It  was  decided  to  travel  almost  exclusively  with  the  aid  of  the 
dogs— a  wise  decision,  for  Dr.  Hnycs  nflcrword   reported   encountering 
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places  which  could  not  have  boun  traversed  at  all  vrithout  their  valuable 
nssUtiincc. 

The  little  party  set  out  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  proceeded  directly 
acrosK  the  strait  (the  ice  bein^  solid)  to  Cape  Sahinc.  Examinntion  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  a  channel  still  to  the  north  of  Smith's  Strait  conveyed 
its  waters  to  some  point  beyond,  and  that  the  brtjadcnin^  of  this  pa&sagc 
was  not,  as  had  been  supposeil,  the  finul  receptacle  of  the  waters  from 
the  south.  This  channei,  when  more  fully  explored,  was  namcti  Ken- 
nedy  Channel. 

The  journey  nboundeil 
in  incident  ami  thrillinf; 
cxjicriences.  God  frey, 
the  driver,  became  ex- 
hausted, and  was  obUj^ed 
to  lay  up.  The  harness 
of  the  ilogs  became 
broken  or  hopelessly  en- 
tunKied,  and  Dr.  Hayes 
was  compelled  lo  under- 
take part  tif  bis  journey  ■ 
on  fmit.  Ui^on  his  return 
he  fnund  that  Ihe  dojjs, 
unfed  as  they  weio»  had 
eaten   all  of  the   haniess. 

M'itliin  their  reach.  He  himself  wjis  stricken  with  snow  blindness  ai 
unable  to  proceed.  When  at  last  they  were  once  more  able  to  travel, « 
(ilice  from  liodfrey's  pantaloons  rcpnireil  the  broken  harnes-%  and  they 
returned  to  the  ship  worn  out  and  sick.  They  had  traveled  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miicR,  and  had  made  many  valuable  discoveries. 

One  of  the  most  important  journeys  of  this  season  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Morton,  of>eii  incntii>iii:d  in  Kane's  narrative  its  a  most  faithful  and 
trusty  man  and  able  voyager.  His  eom[>amon  on  this  occasion  was 
Hans  *^*^  Esquimaux,  whose  services  proved  indispensable.  They  left 
the  brijj  on  the  ^th  of  June  and  proceeded  at  once  to  McGary's  UIand| 
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where,  it  wilt  be  rcincmhcrctl,  wu  constructed  the  principal  cache  of  the 
pre\'iotu  year.  Here  Moiton  scparatci-l  from  Mr.  Uonsall,  Mr.  McGary> 
u)f]  ollicr-fc  who  had  accompanicil  him  (hns  far,  and  joinwl  by  Hans,  pro- 
ceeded norlhwunl  on  the  I5lh.  After  he  had  traveled  a  conudcnible 
dibtance  over  a  solid  area,  the  ice  indicating  by  the  cracks  a  thickness  of 
acvcnty-t^vo  feet,  he  was  startled  by  its  growing  weakness.  It  iK-iximu 
4todedlv  rotten,  and  the  snow  on  ibt  surface  wet  and  pulpy.  Then  the 
reality  of  the  pole  of  maximum  cold,  and  of  u  warmer  climate  beyond, 
hunt  upon  him.  It  now  for  the  tirst  time  occurred  to  him  that  a  lon^; 
dark  band  seen  to  the  north,  beyond  a  penetrating  cape,  was  water. 
Climhin«f  an  eminence  which  gave  him  a  full  \'icw  of  the  surroumting 
Mtuaiion,  Iw  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  what  RpjKarcd  to  him  an  u|»cn, 
extended  ocean. 

*■  It  must  have  Ikch  an  im|)Osin^  ^gbt,  as  he  stood  nt  this  termination 
of  bis  Journey,  looking  out  npnn  the  great  waste  of  waters.  Not  a  speck 
of  ice,  to  uiw  his  own  wordn,  could  be  seen.  There,  from  a  height  of  400 
feet,  commanding  a  horizon  of  almost  forty  miles,  his  ears  were  glad- 
dened with  the  novel  muxlc  of  dashing  waters,  and  a  surf  breaking  In 
among  the  nKks  at  his  feet,  stayed  his  further  progress.  The  high 
ridges  to  the  northeast  dwindled  away  to  low  blue  knobs,  which 
Uendcd  finally  with  the  air.  Morion  called  the  capo  which  Kiffled  hts 
labon  after  his  commander,  but  I  have  given  it  the  more  etiduring  name 
of  Cope  Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  among  us 
who  did  not  long  for  the  means  of  embarking  upon  these  bright  and 
lovely  woter*." 

ThuH  having  riNwhwI  an  elevation  of  So"  30' — a  latitude  never  before 
attjuncd  by  navigators  oi  Greenland  seas — Morton  returned  homeward, 
to  be  received  with  warmth  and  gratitude  by  his  comrades. 

Once  more  the  time  for  northern  expcilittons  wa«  drawing  to  a  close, 
continued  firmness  of  the  ice  about  the  brig  was  an  occasion  of 
misgivings.  Could  it  be  thai  they  were  tlestincd  to  spend 
anotlKr  winter  of  darkness  and  hunger,  and  famine  in  that  cheerless  region 
of  natural  dearth?  The  thought  was  horrible,  and  yet  no  cxi(  ap|K*ared 
ior  the  good  ship  which  nine  months  before  had  found  here  nn  icy  prison. 
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AH  ni'ound  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  Wiis  a  frozen  waste.  It  wastrue 
Ihnt  the  latest  time  for  the  ice  to  break  had  not  yet  appeared;  but  Ihcy 
had  to  remember  how  far  north  they  were,  and  how  unfavorable  a  sea&on 
for  melting  ice  the  present  one  was  proving  itself  to  be.  Beside<;,  the  Ice 
had  collected  in  great  hummocks  about  the  spot  where  they  had  warped 
their  way  in,  making  it  apparently  impossible  to  retreat.  The  specula- 
tioiis  and  inquiries  of  the  rest  indicated  that  they  al.wi  were  beginning  to 
have  anxious  thoughts  about  how  and  where  they  should  spend  the  com- 
ing year.  It  began  to  seem  as  if  winter  would  be  upon  them  again  be- 
fore the  sun  could  thaw  a  path  for  their  cgre$».  It  was  \nth  a  heavy 
heart  that  the  courageous  commamler  set  about  solving  the  problem  of 
their  liberation. 
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ATTEMPTEn    JOURNEV    TO    BEECHBY    IftLAHt) — PBBLTUIMARY    COUNCIL 

GOOD    FORTUNE CORRECTS    INGLEFIELD's    ERRORS A    STORM 

'  OK    THE    BAV — AN    EFFORT    FOR    FRBEDOU — A  RECORD    T>KPOSITED 

OBFARTtTRE   OP    HAVES    AND    PARTY —  A    DANGEROUS    RXPERl- 

MKNT ESQUIMAUX      FRIENDSHIP  —  A     PHIUITI VE      CONTRACT 

HAYES*  PARTY  RETURNS — A  DESCRIPTION  OP  TMBIR  WANDER- 
INCS  —  KALUTUNAH —  KAKE^S  WONDERFUL  BUOYANCY— A  DIA- 
BOLICAL   PLOT — ITS    DEFEAT. 

Long  experience  had  mAdc  Dr.  KancV  wisdom  very  cxtensivef 
■mounting,  indeed,  almost  to  instinct.  The  present  serions  exigency 
leceivcil  his  best  thought.  The  experiences  of  that  awful  night-winter  of 
1853-4  led  him  to  shrink  from  exposing  himself  and  his  crcw  to  another. 
If  none  loo  well  provided  then  with  fotKl  and  ncccssaricj^  they  were  now 
almost  destitute.  }Iow  could  his  dispirited,  diseased  little  band  endure 
again  the  stmin  which  a  few  months*  absence  of  the  sun  imposed?  On 
the  other  hand  they  were  now  in  no  condition  to  attempt  an  escape  or 
change  of  residence  for  the  winter.  Half  the  men  were  on  the  sick  list, 
and  it  was  not  certain  where  relief  could  Ik.-  found.  Besides,  how  could  he 
abandon  the  Advance  when  an^'  possibility  of  saving  her  remained?  It  was 
true  that  this  summer  hn<l  brought  the  <ipen  water  only  four  miles  nearer 
than  it  had  been  in  the  spring;  but  the  fortunes  of  another  summer  might 
prove  more  propitious.  If  he  cmild  reach  Bccchey  Island  he  might  find 
•omc  means  of  replenishing  hw  stores,  or  possibly  fall  in  with  some  vessel 
to  whcMc  company  he  could  communicate  the  whereabouts  of  his  unfor- 
tunate party,  and  thus  bring  them  succor.  After  examining  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against,  he  concluded  that  to  leave  the  ship  was  impossi- 
ble. Hi*  ln(*t  remaining  expedient  was  to  communicate  with  Bcechey 
t<Uaml  if  possible,  and,  by  reaching  the  British  search  Mjuadron,  obtain 
relief  in  that  manner. 


ATTEMPTED  JOURNBY   TO  BKRCHRT  ISI.AND. 

Preliminary  to  so  hazardous  and  doubtful  an  undertaking,  a  meeting 
of  t^c  ofBccn^  was  called,  and  the  jMssibilitics.  and  impussibilitics  of  the 
plaii  were  carefully  considered,  and  the  ice  charts  for  the  proposed  route 
were  sliown.  Concurrence  and  co-operation  were  not  urged  upon  the 
officers;  thcv  were  left  to  a  volunbiry  choice  as  to  their  actioa  in  the 
malter.  All,  however,  seemed  satisfied  and  relieved  when  the  project 
was  divijiged  to  them.  Every  man  on  board  volunteered,  but  onlv 
five  active  men  were  chosen  to  participate  in  tiie  fortunes  of  the 
Journey. 

The  equipment,  which  had  been  preparing  for  some  tinae,  thou;t;li 
without  the  object  hcinfj  undcrstooti»  was  now  completed.  A  boat  twenty- 
three  feet  lon^,  and  six  ami  a  half  wide  in  the  middle,  wxi  fittcxi  with 
sails,  and  remodeled  as  well  as  the  carpenter's  limited  resources  would 
permit.  A  quantity  of  food  was  placed  on  board,  and  a  party  consist* 
ing  of  all  except  the  sick,  was  detailed  (o  "sledge"  the  boat  and  draw  it 
to  open  water.  This  proved  n  most  arduous  task.  The  ice  was  irouWc- 
some,  being  loose  and  rough  j  and  the  repeated  straining  of  the  sledge 
caused  it  to  break  down,  and  this  led  to  a  tiresome  journey  of  twoscore 
miles  in  C|ucst  of  another.  Through  untiring  perseverance  the  open 
water  was  nt  last  reached,  antl  the  huM.  launched  on  its  bosom. 

Journeying  southward  through  Smith's  Strait,  a  piece  of  gooti  fortune 
befell  the  voyagers.  Upon  a  smiill  island  near  the  eastern  coast,  it  was 
found  that  large  numbers  of  duck»  ofvarioaH  kimis  were  nesting.  Some 
of  these  were  feeding  upon  the  animal  life  of  the  sea,  while  they  in  their 
turn  were  being  picked  off  by  the  dozen  by  members  of  a  stronger  va- 
riety. Our  navigators,  in  prcilatory  sympjithy,  itzKi  voraciously  on  all, 
and  promptly  laid  by  a  store  for  future  use. 

Observations  upon  the  coast  confirmed  tlic  inferences  already  an- 
nounced, viz:  That  the  projections  of  Capt.  Inglefield  upon  the  map 
of  the  admiralty  h.^d  been  faulty  and  inaccurate.  Dr.  Kane  ■would  have 
hesitated  In  making  such  nn  announcement  had  not  the  observatory  from 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  checking  hts  i:istruments  and  residts  been 
constructed  with  carcfid  reference  to  astronomical  observations,  and  its 
position  dclerminctl  to  a  nicety.     Capt.  Inglcfield  had  made  the  coast 
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trctul  some  20"^  degrees  too  much  to  the  north,  thus  giving  the  cajies 
mimI  nilet^  di&cTivercd  too  high  a  latitude,  by  »ome  miles. 

A I  la>t  the  time  cnmc  for  the  party  to  bear  westward  across  the 
channel,  and  ihey  wxin  paused  out  of  the  Strait'^  protection  into  the  "pen 
wa.  Out  of  &ight  of  land,  in  n  mere  cockleshell  uf  a  boat,  and  with  a 
freshening  wind  bcwling  an  approaching  g:dc,  their  fechngs  may  l»c  bet- 
tirr  imagined  than  deMrrilKtl.  Baffin  had  trnvrnscd  that  gulf  230  years 
before,  hul  his  ships  were  far  larger  and  better  fitted  for  heavy  waters 
than  the  little  liont  in  which  our  Itcrucs  ventured.  The  gate  arose,  and 
for  lwcn(y-two  hours  they  were  driven  to  and  fro  uijoi)  the  troubled 
wateni.  Only  the  consummate  ftkill  of  Mr.  McGary — than  whom,  Kane 
declares,  "  there  i*  no  IwHer  hiKitman  in  the  world,"  the  boat  would 
have  been  swamped  in  an  hour,  and  even  he,  hardy  old  wh«lcr  as  he 
was  »*ften  l***t  hope,  nnd  gladly  hailed  the  moment  when  an  approach- 
ing floe  offered  them  a  temporary  protection.  Anchore<l  to  this,  they 
hmIc  out  the  rtorm. 

It  now  liocamc  necessary  to  lrx)k  about  them  ami  find  in  what  con- 
diiinn  the  siorm  had  left  them.  They  seemeil,  at  first,  perm«nently 
Imet.  The  ice  had  closed  around  them  from  c^-ery  direction,  and  the 
tuiriznn  in  every  jxirr  of  its  circle  wa&  girt  with  it.  Kane  knew  that 
thev  might  ilcpcnd  upon  the  warm  wind.s  fn>m  the  Mnilh  lu  t^catter  the 
puck  and  give  them  meaiu  of  exit;  but  he  *aw  that  hi*  officct^  hud  no 
such  lK>pc.  At  la»t  the  &un  appeared,  and  leads  began  to  o|>cn  in  every 
direction.  Aft  they  worked  their  way  through  the  opening  pack  each 
point  around  which  they  turned  brought  them  nearer  Ihc  Greenland 
khoTr.  To  cnvsk  the  channel  >ecn>ed  now  Impossible,  and  it  was  deter- 
mtneil  to  Iry  and  reach  some  southcnt  point  on  the  eaAt  sifle  of  Hathn's 
Bay.  The  next  week  was  tilleil  with  almost  constant  exposure  and  dan- 
ger.  The  rain  fell  in  t<n-renl%  nnd  drencheil  them  to  the  »kin,  while  the 
tMkat  was  so  fillml  with  the  falling  water  that  it  mjuired  almost  confitnnt 
bnUng.  Again  the  clo»iing  ice  on  every  hand  ihrcalened  constant  ni[js 
to  the  unprtitccled  boat.  Not  .in  hour  passed  without  witnessing  the 
orec-oiity  of  luiultiig  ihe  boat  on  the  ice  to  ewape  a  closing  lend.     In  the 

lit  of  it  nil,  one  of  the  number  fcU  sick  from  exixMure  and  lack  of 
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sleep.  Perseverance  and  pluck,  however,  nt  last  overcatnc  the  mAny 
oljstacles,  ami  they  found  themselves  close  to  the  coast  of  Greenland 
within  ten  milcf;  of  Ca]5e  Barrow.  Coasting  for  some  dtRtance  among 
tliL*  if^land^  along  the  castcm  shore  of  the  Strait,  and  meeting'  with  no 
important  adventure  nor  hopeful  sigu,  they  decided  to  return  to  the  brig 
and  report  their  adventures  and  failure. 

One  last  despenitc  attempt  to  liberate  the  ship  was  now  resolved  on. 
The  brig  had  Ixrcii  now  nearly  a  year  confined  by  the  ice,  during  which 
time  she  had  not  changed  her  po-sition  an  inch.  It  was  ho|}c«l  that  by  a 
judicious  use  of  blasting-powder,  a  lead  might  be  sufficiently  opened  to 
a<lmit  of  her  safe  passage  out  into  the  open  water.  The  hope  was  a 
feeble  one,  for  the  ice  to  be  encountered  was  of  massive  thickness,  meas- 
uring homctiracs  nine  feet  above  the  water  level — indicating  a  whole 
thickness  of  sixty-three  feci. 

At  first  some  progress  was  effected.  One  canister  of  powder,  con- 
taining five  pniuids,  was  sufficient  to  remove  two  hundred  square  yards 
of  ice.  As  fast  as  the  way  was  opened  the  ship  was  warped  along  a  few- 
yards  at  a  time.  Finally  she  was  towed  into  a  small  bight,  where  she 
would  be  in  safety  until  more  extensive  measures  should  be  taken  for  her 
release.  It  was  observed  in  the  meantime  with  the  greatest  concern  that 
new  ice  licgati  already  to  form.  The  birds  began  to  fly  to  the  south. 
The  progress  through  the  deep  flfws  was  insignificant  at  best,  and  the 
faces  of  all  lengthened  as  the  prospects  of  release  dwindled  away  and 
finally  seemed  altogether  to  vanish.  After  one  final  and  thorough 
examination  Dr.  Kane  decided  to  move  the  ship  no  further.  Hope  of 
complete  liberntion  must  be  abandoned,  and  to  remove  the  ship  from  her 
present  secure  positioti  might  expose  licr  to  unnecessary  danger  and  per- 
haps destruction. 

The  climax  of  the  expedition  being  now  reached,  it  was  decidc<l,  as  a 
pnidenl  step,  to  make  a  full  record  of  procedures  in  a  concise  form  and 
depo!f.it  it  where  it  couUl  not  fnil  to  he  discovered  bv  searchers  in  that 
vicinity,  if,  .is  was  possible,  the  party  should  all  perish  before  they  could 
make  or  find  a  mc.ins  of  escape.  The  experience  on  Bccchey  Island  five 
years  before  impelled  him  to  be  particularly  careful  about  this  office. 


SEFARATIO:^. 

On  ■  laf^e  rock,  then,  facing  the  opening  from  the  west,  was  painted  in 
bold,  black  letters,  **  Tub  Advanck/^  A  hole  whs  diilled  in  this  rock 
and  in  it  was  placed  a  bottle  carefully  scaled  with  melted,  lead  nnd  con- 
taining fl  brief  record  of  the  experience  nnd  discoveries  of  the  exixdilion 
from  the  time  it  was  beset  until  the  date  of  the  record. 

Kxne  now  reflected  thut  it  would  be  unjust,  and  perhaps  inhuman, 
to  require  the  whole  party  to  remain  at  the  brig  against  their  wishes  nnd 
better  judgment.  As  for  him,  he  felt  that  honor  required  him  to  abide 
by  his  vessel,  and  he  presumed  that  with  a  party  of  determined  men  the 
result  need  not  be  feared,  in  spile  uf  (he  gloomy  prospect.  But  he  felt 
ttft  he  always  had,  the  greatest  deference  for  the  fcclmgs  and  opinions  of 
his  men,  and  he  decided  to  make  it  optional  with  each  one  whether  they 
should  go  or  stay. 

Calling  them  togetlier,  he  laid  before  them  the  situation,  advising  all 
to  remain  with  the  ship,  but  giving  any  and  all  the  liberty  of  chousing 
their  course.  Those  who  should  decide  to  go,  were  to  choose  their  own 
oflScers  and  abide  by  their  counsel  and  commands;  relinquishing  for  the 
time  all  claim  upon  Dr.  Kane  and  those  who  might  rcin.iin  with  him. 
The  roll  w.is  called,  and  each  was  allowed  to  sjx'ak  for  himself.  The 
result  was  that  Dr.  Hayes,  with  eight  others,  decided  to  attempt  on  c&- 
cape  to  the  south. 

•«  I  dividetl  to  them, "  says  Dr.  Kane,  "their  portion  of  our  resources 
justly  and  even  liberally;  and  they  lefl  us  on  Monday,  the  aSth  of  August, 
with  every  appliance  our  narrow  circumstances  could  furnish  to  speed 
and  guide  them.  One  of  them,  George  Riley,  returned  a  few  days  af> 
terward;  but  weary  months  went  by  before  we  saw  the  rest  again. 
They  carried  with  them  a  written  assurance  of  a  brother's  welcome 
should  ihey  be  driven  back;  nnd  this  assurance  was  redeemed  wheu  hard 
trials  had  prepared  them  to  share  again  our  fortunes.*' 

Their  friends  having  departe<],  the  remainder  of  our  little  band  set 
about  making  their  winter  home  us  tolerable  as  [wsstble  for  the  coining 
■evcre  scaAon.  Large  quantities  of  moss  were  gatheaxl,  imd  brought  in 
■ledges  lo  be  used  in  banking  up  the  brig,  making  it  very  like  an  Es- 
quimaux **igloc/'     The  need  of  fresh  meat  began  to  be  leal  and  press- 
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ing.  The  sick,  who  nnw  comprised  mo&t  of  their  itumbur,  could  not  \->c 
sustained  upon  a  sciirvy-protlucinjj  diet  of  pork  and  bccC  This  ncwi  led 
to  an  »dvcntuic  whicii  was  wcU-nlgh  fatal  to  nil  concerned  in  it.  Dr. 
KatiL-  :ind  Hans,'  the  Esquimniix,  set  niit  one  day  to  look  fur  sc.tU,  It 
was  ihtiir  inicntinn  lo  rcniuin  nut  lour  or  live  days,  tenting  in  ihc  open 
air,  for  the  thermometer  still  showcil  some  degrees  above  zero. 

At  first  they  were  Hurprised  lo  find  how  far  they  had  to  go  to  reach 
the  open  water.  The  swiftly  advancing  winter  had  mailc  .1  solid  ice- 
plain  v>^  ihc  spot  where  they  had  hoped  to  find  seals  playing  in  great  niim- 
bers^     At  last  the  cilge  of  the  water  was  reached,  and  several  of  the 
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polar  beauties  were  discovered  gamboling  about  in  their  native  clenienL 
To  their  great  consternation,  Kane  ami  Hans  suddenly  ht?came  aware 
thai  liicy  had  driven  upon  a  belt  of  unsafe  ice  which  lhre.itcncid  tf»  give 
way  at  any  moment,  and  precipitate  them  into  the  freezing  flood.  Any 
stop  was  fatal.  Fear  and  vigorous  application  of  the  whip  gave  tbo 
dogs  Iheir  greatest  rapidity,  and  they  sped  like  an  arrow  over  the  yield- 
ing mass.  Hut  such  nn  efToii  cindd  not  last.  One  of  the  runners  broke 
in,  and  then  dogs,  sictlge,  and  men,  were  successively  precipitated  into 
the  congealing  ma»8  about  them.  Fortunately  for  the  Ksquimaux,  he 
had  brought   his  kayak,  and  in   it  was  prepared  for  such    an    cmcr- 
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gcncy;  Wut  Kane,  iiAvr  cutting  the  dogrs  loose,  TouikI  himself  slruggling 
ill  the  water,  and  Rowing  wciiker  with  each  new  attempt  to  escape. 
The  Esquimaux,  in  the  meantime,  like  a  good  Moravian,  was  praying- 
loudly  upon  the  solid  ice.  "At  every  fresh  crushing-in  of  the  ice,  he 
would  ejaculate  *Goiir  and  when  I  re-commenced  my  paddling  he  rc- 
coraroenccd  his  prayers." 

It  was  only  after  a  series  of  the  most  desperate  cfTorts,  that  Kane  at 
last  succccdetl  in  cstahlUhing  himself  again  upon  the  solid  ice.  Here  he 
wa»  ^frictioncd"  by  the  Esquimaux  to  un  extent  which  cau&ed  him  to  dis- 
mUs  all  fear  of  evil  results  from  his  ducking.  The  dogs  were  saved,  hut 
the  entire  equipment  of  sledge,  tent,  guns,  and  robes,  was  lost  in  the 
water. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  note  the  manner  in  which  our  party  of 
explorer*  WAR  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  Esquimaux;  and  to 
mark  the  subsequent  chain  of  events  which,  through  common  hardships 
and  suflerings,  »ecmcd  tu  bind  natives  and  seamen  tog-ether  in  enduring 
friendship.  It  i«  curious  to  observe  the  dilTercnt  characteristics  which 
dUferent  cxp)orer»  have  attributed  to  this  |)eculiar  people.  Franklin  and 
KanCf  as  wo  have  seen,  fuiind  them  di.shoncst,  having  the  idea  of  prop- 
erty, at  least  w  regar<ls  other  r.icen  than  their  own,  almost  wholly  want- 
ing. Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  duly  relate,  found  them  as  he 
IyK  •'^cnipulously  honest,"  though  not  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  probn- 
y  true  tliat  their  dishonesty,  as  initicatetl  in  tlie  cases  of  Franklin  and 
Kane,  was  rather  due  to  a  shallow  knowIe<lge  of  international  laws, 
and  R  very  limited  exuerieiKe  in  the  matter  of  contact  with  other  races, 
than  to  a  depraved  moral  condition. 

During  Kane's  absence,  in  his  futile  attempt  to  reach  Becchey  Island 
hk  remaining  men  h»<l  hat!  free  intercourse  with  those  of  the  neighboring 
]Utive&  who  were  inclined  to  be  friendly.  Jn  spite  of  the  unpleasantness 
oocmsioacd  by  their  pilfering,  Kane,  upon  his  return,  encouraged  this 
intercourse  and  took  stepii  to  make  it  mutually  profitable.  He  saw  that 
the  only  danger  of  the  crew  was  in  the  absence  of  fresh  meat.  Ifun  alli- 
luoe  could  be  made  with  these  natives,  accustomed  to  the  rules  of  Arctic 
hunting,  this  perplexing  pnjblera   of  an ti- scorbutic  food   might  be  easily 
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ftolvdl.  A  linlc  determined  action  on  the  purt  of  the  whites  liro'ughi  the 
two  parties  to  an  understanding.  Certain  articles  having  hccn  stolen  and 
carried  ofT,  Kane  dispatched  two  active  men  in  pursuit,  willi  orders  to 
bring  the  culprits  back,  and  to  compel  them  to  restore  the  stolen  goodit. 
This  was  promptly  done,  and  resulted  in  a  compact  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. Stolen  goods  were  returned  from  all  quarters,  and  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  every  tribe  within  the  socinl  radius. 
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The  provisions  of  this  novel  and  primitive  treaty  were  as  follows: 
"On  the  part  of  the  Innuit  or  Esquimaux :  'We  promise  that  we  will  bring 
you  fresh  meat.  Wc  promise  that  we  will  sell  or  lend  you  dogs.  We 
will  keep  you  comjjany  wherever  you  want  us,  and  show  you  where  to 
find  the  game.' 

"  On  the  part  of  the  white  men,  the  stipulations  were  of  this  ample 
equivalent:     *  We  promise  that  wc  will  not  visit  you  with  death  or  sor- 


you  any  hurt  or  mUchicf  whatever, 
hunti^      You  shall  be   mndu  welcome  nboa  ^  ^ 

m  prcM:nts  of  ncnllc!*,  pins,  Iwu   kinils  of  knivcK,  ii   hoop,  three   bil*  of  1 

hard  wood,  some  fat,  an  :iwl,  ttnd  some  »cwins  thread ;  nnd  we  will  trndc 
with  you  of  these  and  cverythin}^  else  yoii  want  for  walnu  and  seal  meat 
of  the  lint  quality.' ^^  To  the  credit  of  both  parties  be  it  said  that  in  all 
the  intercounie  of  that  winter  of  1^51-5,  this  treaty  wan  never  broken. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  extraordinary  change  in  appetites  and  hiili- 
U«  which  a  few  months*  sojourn  in  so  rigorous  a  temperature  had  effected. 
The  diftgiuiing  blubber  and  raw  walrus  meat  of  the  natives  h.id  grown 
to  be  a  luxury.  TliU-i  do  the  feelini;*  adjust  tlu:msetves  to  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  difierent  zones.  •'  The  liver  of  a  walrus  eaten  with 
ftliccv  of  his  fat.  of  a  verily,  is  a  delicious  morsel!  Fire  would  niin  the 
curt,  pithy  expression  of  vitality  which  belongs  to  the  uncooked  pieces. 
Charles  Lamb'-*  roast  pig  was  nothing  to  it.  I  wonder  that  raw  l>ccf  is 
not  eaten  more  at  home.  Deprived  of  extraneous  filter,  it  is  neither  indi- 
gestible nor  diHicuJt  to  masticate.  With  acid>!  and  cmdiments  it  makes 
a  uUjuI  which  an  educated  palate  cannot  help  reltshing;  and  as  a  hcat-crc* 
oting  and  anli-Korbutic  food,  it  has  no  rival." 

The  reader  would  Imj  wcariei]  by  the  detail  of  events  which  occurred 
during  tlic  last  tnonth«  of  1854.  It  is  sufficient  to  (uiy  thai  amid  increasing 
privations,  and  with  disease  threatefiing  to  hopelessly  weaken  the  little 
band,  the  close  of  the  year  drew  near, 

On  the  7th  of  Deccmbct  the  weary  watcher-*  nt  the  brig  were  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  several  slodge-loails  of  Esquimaux,  bring* 
ing  among  them  Bonsall  and  Petersen,  two  of  the  party  who  had  gone 
out  with  Dr.  Hayes  during  the  last  days  of  the  previous  summer. 
They  reported  the  rcmaimlcr  of  the  party  two  hundred  raile&  away, 
llwir  resources  wastnl,  health  broken,  and  themselves  dividcil  in  counsel, 
and  hesitating;  as  to  their  future  course.  tCane's  Krst  thought,  of  course, 
w«k  of  relieving  their  necessity.  But  he  had  to  meet  the  question,  i^Wbo 
couUl  go  to  their  relief?*'  Not  a  man  except  Mr.  McGary.  Hans,  and 
himself,  was  able  to  stir.  His  oidy  hope  lay  in  trusting  what  provi- 
Mons  he  could  spare  tu  the  Esquimaux,  and  depending  upon  tliem  to  con- 
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vey  the  desired  a^^istance.  He  would  willinjjly  Iwve  ^one  himself  had 
it  ttccn  practicahtc  to  leave  his  liuspilul.  As  it  w^s,  he  had  many  douhLt 
and  misgivings  us  to  whether  the  natives,  under  temptation,  could  be 
trusted  with  the  precious  freight  which  they  were  now  carrying. 

These  reflections  were  ended  on  the  12th  hy  the  return  of  the  wan- 
derers. They  were  sufTcring  terribly  from  cold,  an<l  were  nearly  fam- 
ished. "  Poor  fellows,"  5ay»  Kane,  "I  could  only  grasp  them  by  the 
h;md  and  give  them  a  brother's  welcome." 

Their  story  was  an  almost  continuous  record  of  sulTering  and  thrill- 
ing adventure.  Their  plan  had  been  to  reach  Upemavik  on  the 
GrcenLind  coast,  ami  from  there  to  send  assistance  to  the  re&iduc  at  the 
brig.  They  had  hoped  to  reach  o{x:n  water  at  no  great  dist.ince,  hut  in 
this  they  were  disuppointud;  besides,  the  ice  was  so  rough  and  broken  in 
one  place  that  it  took  them  three  days  to  make  six  miles,  dragging,  a.-* 
they  were  comiwlled  to  do,  their  boat  and  provisions  over  its  ruggwl 
surface.  Sotiie  of  them  were  naturally  rc.idy  to  return  almost  l>cfon; 
they  were  fairly  under  way.  Winter  wiis  coming  on,  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  their  energies  were  fast  being  broken.  After  tlier 
had  lalxiretl  on  for  several  weeks  it  became  evident  that  they  must  find 
SOUK'  place  of  shelter.  A  hut  was  improvised  from  boulders  and  an  old 
sail,  with  wich  other  articles  as  could  serve  any  puqx)*.e.  As  Fninkliti 
had  done,  they  attempted  to  lengthen  out  their  scanty  provisions  by  the 
use  of  the  tripe  de  rockc^  or  rock  lichen;  but  it  acted  as  a  laxative,  and 
prorlucing  still  greater  debility,  iulded  to  their  embarrassment.  Some  Es- 
quimaux came  to  their  wretcheil  hovel,  anil  brought  them  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  fresh  meat,  but  would  not  accede  to  any  request  to  sell  or  lend 
their  teams.  A  plot  k>\\  tlie  part  of  the  natives  to  destroy  the  entire 
party  having  been  defeated.  Dr.  Hayes  again  tried  to  treat  with  them  in 
reference  to  their  teams.     He  says : 

"I  now  repeated  to  Kalutunah,  their  chieftain,  a  request  which  had  been 
made  on  previous  occasions,  namely,  that  the  people  should  take  us  upon 
their  sledges  and  carry  us  northward.  His  answer  was  the  same  that  it 
had  been  hitherto.  It  was  then  proposed  to  him  and  his  comp.tnions  that 
we  should  hire  their  teams  from  them;  but  this  they  also  declined  to 


comply  with.  No  offers  which  we  couIU  make  seemed  to  have  the 
sliglitest  effbct  upon  thcin,  aiiiJ  il  was  plain  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  lo  comply  with  our  request,  nor  even  jjive  any  rea-son  for  their  re- 
fuftfll.  In  fact,  they  thoroughly  understood  our  situation,  ajid  wc  now 
entertained  no  doubt  that  they  had  made  up  tlieir  mindi>  with  a  unanim- 
ity, which  at  ati  cnrlier  [jcriod  seemed  improbable,  to  abandon  u»  to  our 
fate,  and  to  profit  by  it. 

•♦The  question  to  be  decided  became  an  easy  one.  Here  were  i-ix civ- 
ilized men  who  had  no  resort  for  the  preservation  of  their  li^'CA,  tlieir 
Uf^cfulncfts,  and  the  happine&!i  of  their  familiea,  except  in  the  aid  of 
sledges  and  teams  which  the  savages  obstinately  refused  to  sell  or  hire 
*  The  expectiition  of  seizing  our  rcmainiu';  effects,  after  wc  should  hnve 
starved  or  frozen  to  deatii,  was  the  only  motive  of  their  refusal.  The 
Ravages  were  within  easy  reach  of  their  friends,  and  could  sutFer  little  by 
a  short  delay  of  their  return.  For  their  property,  compensation  could  be 
made  afler  our  arrival  at  the  brig." 

A  plan  to  secure  the  services  of  the  teams  was  at  once  organized, 
and  steps  taken  to  carr}'  it  into  execution.  The  natives  were  gathered 
together,  .ind  shown  the  utmost  kindness  in  order  to  remove  the  suspi- 
cions recently  entertained  of  the  whites.  Pictures  were  given  them  a* 
presents  for  their  childrcrn,  and  a  great  feast  was  promised.  VVliilc  tlui 
was  preparing.  Dr.  Hayes  managed  unobservetl  to  empty  the  contents  of 
a  small  vial  of  laudanum  into  their  favorite  soup,  hoping  that  it  would  as- 
sist in  making  them  sleep,  thus  facilitating  the  escape  with  the  dogs  and 
sledges.  Everything  was  covertly  put  In  readiness,  and  after  the  dinner 
hiu.\  been  cntcn^  signs  of  drowsiness  among  the  Esquimaux  were  anx- 
iously looked  for. 

'  «  Our  guests  were  in  a  few  moments  asleep,  but  I  did  not  know  how 

I  much  of  their  drowsiness  was  due  to  fatigue  (for  they  had  l>een  hunting) 

^^v  and  how  much  to  the  opium;  nor  were  we  by   any  means  ussurcil    that 

^^B  their  sleep  w.hs  sound,  for  they  exhibited  signs  of  restlessness  which 
^^M  greatly  disturbed  us.  Every  moment  had  therefore  to  be  conducted  with 
^^ft  the  utmost  caution.*^ 
^^M  At  last  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  the  partv  started  out.    Some 
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tttrbuice  hati  been  made  in  starting,  and  they  were  not,  therefore, 
Bttrpriftcd  to  s«e,  before  they  got  out  of  .ii'i^ht,  those  whom  they  had 
dundcxtinely  left  behind,  come  tow:ml  them  with  full  ^pccd.  They 
were  obliged  at  once  to  take  some  definite  action.  They  leveled  their 
rifles  at  the  approaching-  savages.  Thesc.secing  their  danger,  made  ge»- 
ttnvs  of  submisMon,  and  at  last  promised  tn  do  atl  that  was  asked  of 
them.  They  took  the  whole  i>arty  on  their  sletlgcs  and  brought  them 
to  the  brig,  where,  -jo.  we  have  .seen,  they  arrived  on  the  I3th  of 
December. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  horrible  experiences  ol  the  remainder  of 
that  Arctic  winter.  Sickness  h.ad  prostrated  nearly  every  one,  and  the 
rcKult%  of  this  were  inteasitied  by  the  depression  of  spirits,  which  it 
•eemcd  impossible  to  shake  off.  It  was  all  that  the  commander  could  do 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure,  and  sustain  the  feelings  of  his  men,  whom 
«  settled  melancholy  seemed  to  have  seized.  Bright  and  hopeful  as  he 
alwavs  managed  to  appear,  his  journal  records  some  fearful  ''sinkings  of 
his  heart  within  him.^*  He  had  oAcn  to  perform  the  fourfold  duly  of 
nurM|  ph\*sician,  cook,  and  provider  of  fuel,  besides  taking  his  place  »s 
wmtchmmn  nearly  half  of  the  time.  There  is  recorded  no  more  marvcU 
ous  sustaining  of  the  soul  than  ts  ^hown  in  the  case  of  this  man.  This 
wa.s  the  third  time  that  he  had  witnessed  the  spirits  of  his  men  die  out 
with  the  light  of  the  departing  sun,  and  had  been  compelled  to  see  them 
sinking  under  disease  during  a  long  and  tedious  winter  night;  and  this 
was  the  third  time  that  he  hud  been  first  and  ablest  of  all  his  company 
to  hail  the  return  of  the  day.[»od. 

In  the  midst  of  all  trials,  Kane  wan  resolved  to  preserve  the  mo^t 
rigid  <liscipline  and  the  most  perfect  routine.  It  was  at  least  a  remem- 
brancer of  cinltzation,  and  it  serveil  to  promote  the  confidence  of  the 
men,  weakened  by  <li*case.  It  would  hanllv  seem  that  mutiny  or  deser- 
tion need  be  fcaml  in  this  drearv  w.i<>tc,  but  wc  find  that  both  occurred; 
and  of  the  mo«t  diabolical  type.  The  description  of  this  experience  will 
recall  the  circumstance  referred  to  in  the  chapter  of  Kane**  biography. 
One  William  Godfrey,  a  sailor,  had,  it  seems,  been  particularly  trouble- 
Mxne  throughout  the  voyage.     He  and  a  shipmate,  John  Blake,  were 
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bad  fellows,  of  whom  Kane  declares  thnt  he  was  curious  to  kno^v  what 
nii^hL  have  hccn  their  pust  life.  Certain  foreboding  whisperings  had  led 
Kane  lo  Mi»pect  u  plot,  and  put  him  at  anoc  on  hii  guard.  One  day  a 
(tailor  reported  having  overheanl  a  conversation  between  the  two  dts- 
afTccted  seamen  to  the  cffeLt  th:it  thev  would  leave  the  ship  a&  soon  is 
jxibsible.  lieinjj  able-bodied  incii,  and  nearly  well,  they  could  not  be 
spared  from  service,  and  their  desertion  would  also  probably  have  a  pre- 
judicial influence  on  the  neighboring  Esquimaux. 

When  the  two  came  to  leave  the  ship,  they  were  promptly  con. 
fronted,  apprehended,  and  put  in  irons;  and  Go«lfrcy,  the  instigator  ami 
leader  in  the  step,  was  (severely  punished.  At  first  he  confessed  all,  and 
made  fair  promises  for  the  future;  but  being  released,  he  went  on  deck 
osten^bly  to  work,  and  deserted  again  within  \\\\  hour.  It  hapix-nr<l 
that  H.tns,  the  Kstpn'maux,  had  gone  out  with  the  sledge  a  few  days 
before,  and  was  supposed  to  tx;  at  the  Ksquirnnux  settlements  samv 
seventy  miles  away.  The  plan  of  Gotlfrey  was  supposed  lo  include  the 
seizure  of  ihc  dogs  and  sledge,  thus  depriving  the  famine -visited  party 
at  the  brig  of  the  b-st  precarious  means  of  subsistence.  Kane  at  onoc 
saw  the  necesjiity  of  fiupprewing  such  ;i  proccetiing  at  the  first  ^.tart.  He 
accordingly  <lressed  as  an  Esquimaux,  aj>peareil  mysteriously  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  before  Godfrey  could  recognize  him,  li.id  him  in  irons. 

The  winter  of  1S54-5  wore  away,  nud  the  advancing  sun  bruugbt 
improved  symptoms  to  the  sick,  and  a  measure  of  hopefulness  to  all.  The 
situation  even  yet  was  dreadful.  All  had  long  since  concluded  th;it  the 
brig  never  could  be  liberated,  and  escape  in  that  way  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  men  were  still  so  reduced  in  strength  that  when  a  deer  wis 
killed,  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  transport  the  body  to  the 
ship.  A  dearth  of  fresh  meat  was  still  at  times  a  difficulty  hard  10  over- 
come. The  Esquimaux  themselves  were  in  a  starving  condition,  so  that 
ftid  from  that  source  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  One  of  the  stoutest  offi- 
cers on  board,  cm  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass  fur  the  first  time  since 
his  illness  l^mst  into  tears  to  find  tinw  ivduced  and  wretched  in  appear- 
ance he  hatJ  beaime.  There  was  sad  truth  in  Kane's  summing  up  of  tlw 
matter,  "  Willioul  a  spcctly  change  the  fate  of  the  party  was  inevitable** 


CHAPTER   LIX. 


KAIfK  PETERMIXBS  TO  ADANDON  THIi  BftlG  —  REMOVAL  Ol-  IIOATS 
AXD  SLKDCKS  —  TO  THE  WATKR's  KDGK  —  PAKTING  I'ltUM 
FKIRXDS — HANS  TROVES  SUSCEPTIDLB — EMDABKING — A  FEAST — 
A  SEAL  KILLED  —  THE  ANNUAL  OIL  BOAT — ARRIX'^AL  AT  UI>ER' 
NAVIK — IIARTSTENE's    SEARCH — KAKE*S    LAST    DAYS, 

The  party  hod  now  been  in  the  ice  about  twoycnrsandthcilay  ufihe 
brig'ft  relciisc  seemed  an  far  away  as  ever.  A  careful  reference  to  the  re- 
port-s  of  Dr.  Kane  ami  liis  ofticcn  rcveaU  ^omc  important  facts  relative  to 
the  necessity  of  their  abandoninjj  the  Advance.  Dr.  Kane  had  rcquef-lcd  his 
icc-mastet^  lo  examine  the  ice  surroundin};  the  brig  and  Khutting  her  from 
the  open  ses,  in  order  to  determine  its  condition  compared  with  th.it  of 
the  previous  •teason,  and  the  probability  of  its  allowing  the  Advance  to 
effect  an  exit  this  vear  of  1S55.  The  .-ibovc  meiitioneil  officers  reported 
that  tlic  ice  was  thicker  and  f^tron^cr  than  it  was  the  yeat  before,  and  ex- 
tendcil  for  miles  further  out,  and  that  a  breaking  up  under  these  circum 
^  fiances  which  would  allow  the  brig  to  escape,  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
r    u  the  nxult  of  a  single  summer. 

It  was  further  found  thai  all  the  fuel  had  been  taken  from  the  sub- 
.  ftance  t^the  Advance  which  could  be  taken  and  stdl  leave  her  tea-wor- 
thy in  c«sc  of  subsequent  release;  and  that  not  above  half  a  month\  ftrel 
could  be  gathered  from  the  whole  store.  Moreover,  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions had  become  so  rciluccd  that  not  over  thirty-six  dayn*  food 
remained.  These  discouraging  facts  were  certainly  sulhcient  lo  justify 
Kane  in  making  immediate  preparations  to  leave  his  vesncl  and  depart 
lor  the  south  in  whatever  way  was  deemed  practicable. 

AHer  iltiv  cono-uhation  It  wns  decided  !<>  put  the  boats,  supplies  and 
tick  men  upon  slcilges,  and  transport  them  to  what  wn^  considered  the 
open  sea,  and  then  proceed  southward  until  some  fortune  should  drive 
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them  upon  frionds,  or  until  they  should  reach  Upemavik,  tnistins  to 
I'mvidcncc  to  supply  them  with  food  when  it  should  give  out.  This 
agreed  upon,  the  ufHcers  und  crew  proceeded  lo  tiikc  final  and  formal 
leave  of  the  brig.     A  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  and  a  few  wonls 

spoken   by  Dr.  Kane,  reviewing   their  past  experience,  and  speaking  of 

« 


hope  for  the  future.  They  ninrched  around  the  brig,  commenting  on 
her  appearance,  and  rehearsing  the  time  and  place  when  certain  scars  on 
her  surface  were  given.  The  Hgure-hcad,  a  representation  of  a  little  girl 
with  painted  checks,  was  taken  from  the  bow.  Dr.  Kane  w«s  at  first 
doubtful  about  adding  this  to  the  already  heavy  burden,  but  the  men 
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that  it  could  Iw  burned  for  fuel  if  ihvy  could  not  curry  it;  »o  it 
was  put  upon  the  sledge  to  be  tnmsportcd  to  the  writer's  edge. 

Then  began  d  long  scries  of  buret  ilays'  work,  for  which  the  men, 
debilitated  by  MilTering  and  unused  to  toil,  were  utterly  un5tted.  The 
provisions  and  necewutries  had  to  be  taki  from  the  ship  and  tntiisported 
K  fthurt  distance  at  a  tiinc  till  the  land  ice  was  reached.  When  al  length 
this  wax  accompitKhed,  a  shift  was  made  for  a  sail,  and  they  sped  swiftly 
acrow  the  floe  toward  the  wished  for  water.  Their  dusky  friend!,  had 
accompanied  them  to  the  w.iter's  edge,  ^v%i\  encamped  thcii*  to  say  their 
Ia»t  goixl-bye^.  In  them  they  had  found  for  the  moat  part  friends  and 
wretched  and  dirty  a»  they  were,  ihcir  hearts  went  out  toward  thcM:  bus- 
pitabic  denizens  of  the  ice.  The  natives  gave  abundant  priNjf  that  llicir 
feelings  were  wncere.  They  crowded  around  the  mariners  pressing 
upon  them  ^fts  of  fr&^h  birds  ^nd  expreaain^  in  the  most  lugubrious 
strains  their  regret  at  their  coming  bereavement. 

"  My  beait  warms,"  say«  Kane,  "to  these  por>r,  dirty,  miserable,  yet 
happy  beings  so  long  our  neighbors,  and  uf  late  so  staunchly  our  fricndR. 
Theint  in  no  afTectation  of  regret.  There  arc  twenty-two  of  them  annind 
me,  all  busy  in  good  offices  to  the  •>  Docto  Kayens,'  and  there  are  only 
two  women  and  the  old  blind  patriarch,  Kresuk,  Icfl  behind  at  the  set- 
tlement. •  •  •  We  cook  for  them  in  "ur  brig  camp-keitlc;  they 
tteep  in  the  Red  Eric;  a  berg  close  at  band  supplies  them  with  water; 
and  thus  rich  in  all  that  they  value — sleep,  food  and  companionAhip — 
with  ihcir  Ireaaured  short-lived  summer  sun  above  ihcm,  the  hatu  ideal 
and  sum  of  HM|UtmMUX  blessings,  they  »eem  supremely  happy." 

Wc  have  omitted  hitherto  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  Mans,  the  Esquimaux,  that,  infatuated  by  the  charms  of  the  lovely 
daughter  of  an  Eaquimuux  chieflain,  he  had  oixe  day  left  the  shipV  com- 
pany not  to  return.  At  the  time  of  Kane*s  departure,  he  beant  that  Hans 
was  living  happily  among  the  iieoplc  of  his  choice,  and  that  by  hi»  prow- 
eta  snd  experience  be  had  becDme  ilic  great  man  «if  hts  chosen  tribe.  Wc 
shall  next  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  Hayeft,the  explorer  uf  some 
ytmj*  later* 

Aflcr  leaving  their  friends  and  embarking  on  the  sea,  the  floating  ice 
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of  the  sound  came  upon  them  in  dangerous  quantities  for  many  daj£ 
CK'crDominef  these  difficulties,  nfVer  a  time  they  caught  sight  nf  a  flock  of 
eidcr-Uucks,  and  kuoii  lH:cninc  nwarc  that  ihcy  were  at  the  breeding  pl.tce 
of  these  aquatics.  A  recess  was  found  amoii^  (he  ice<c(>vercd  roclu 
along:  the  hhore,  ami  Into  it  the  crew  ]>ulle<l  their  littlr  fleet,  und  ^et  :ipart 
scveriil  days  f"»"  the  replci)i!4hiuK  of  their  slock  i>r  eatitblcs, 
■   **  We  remained   ahiiost  three  days  at  our  crystal    retrc.it,  gathering 
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*f?^  at  the  rate  of  izoo  per  day.  Outside  the  fltorm  raged  without  inter- 
Rmsion,  and  our  egg  hunters  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  feet ;  but  a 
verier  set  of  gourmands  than  were  gatheretl  within,  never  reveled  in 
genial  diet." 

When  at  length  they  started  again  on  their  way  new  obstacles  were 
met  with.  In  passini;  into  the  Ich^  dense  atmcKiphcrc,  they  Ibund  dtfii- 
culty  ill  breathing,  :tnd   their  feet  swelled  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
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cut  open  their  canvas  boots.  A  trouhle«ome  form  of  insomnia  alfto  at- 
tacked thctn,  and  did  much  ta  deprive  them  of  rest.  Their  ravenous 
appetites  liad  made  fearful  inroads  on  their  lurdur,  and  the  scrimping  con* 
wquent  upon  this  made  alt  weak,  and  some  of  them  nearly  prostraic. 

**  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  our  fortunes  that  we  saw  a  large  seal  floating 
on  a  small  patch  of  ice— as  is  tlie  custom  of  these  animals — and  seem- 
tnglr  asleep.  Si^^nal  woa  made  for  one  of  the  boats  tn  follow  astern,  and 
trembling  with  anxiety  \vc  prepared  to  crawl  down  upon  him.  Peter- 
sen, with  the  large  English  ride-,  was  stationed  in  the  bow,  and  stockings 
were  drawn  over  the  oars  as  mufHen.  As  wc  nearcd  tho  .inimal  our  cx> 
citement  b/?came  so  intense  th.it  the  men  could  hardly  keep  stroke. 

^I  had  a  set  of  signals  for  suclt  occasions,  which  spared  us  the  noise  of 
ibc  TOice,  and  when  about  three  hundred  yards  away  the  oars  were  taken 
ofl^  and  we  moved  on  in  silence  with  a  single  scull  astern.  He  was  not 
a«leepi  for  he  reared  his  head  when  we  were  almost  within  rifle  shot, 
and  to  this  day  I  can  remember  the  hard,  careworn,  almost  despairing 
expfcs&ion  upon  llie  men's  thin  faces,  as  they  saw  him  move.  Their 
Uvea  depended  on  his  cipturc." 

The  seal  was  killed,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  and  duvoureil  almost  raw 
by  the  half-famished  men.  Ever)-  part  of  this  animal  was  saved.  Even 
the  entrails  found  their  way  into  the  pot  without  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment common  in  civilized  parts.  Thus  a  rare  and  savage  feast  was  sum- 
marily enjoyed. 

A  few  days  aAerwanl,  as  they  were  laboring  across  the  heavy  sea,  a 
.gUniliar  sound  came  to  them  over  the  water.  It  was  not  thc**Huk.' 
fttikt^  of  the  natives,  nor  the  screecliing  of  a  gull.  It  hud,  to  ears  too 
anxiously  Acutc  to  be  mistaken,  the  well  known  ring  of  a  healthy 
"Hcllol"  How  the  men  bent  to  their  ashen  oars,  and  how  every  nook 
of  the  foggy  horison  was  scanned  for  any  trace  of  the  source  whence  it 
proceeded.  It  proved  to  be  a  Danish  shallop — the  annual  oil  ship  from 
Upemavik. 

Here  they  got  their  flr«t  idea  of  what  had  transpired  in  the  world 
since  they  begun,  as  it  were,  their  hermitage.  Not  much  news  could  he 
d  of  America,  but  it  was  ascertatnol  that  Lieut.   Hartstenc  liad  re- 
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centiv  passed  up  the  bay  in  search  of  the  party  supposed  from  their  long 
ubsciice  to  be  lost  or  perishing.  And  Sir  John  Franklin^  what  of  him? 
How  their  own  little  specialty  came  up  intw  mind,  as  tlnry  thought  of 
their  failure!  Traces  of  him  or  rcmainii  of  the  party,  had  been  found  a 
thousam)  miles  to  the  south  of  their  search! ng-c^round. 

Still  they  rowed  on,  and  the  next  day  came  to  Upemavik,  the  upper- 
most town  of  Greenland.  Here  they  were  showered  with  kindness  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  reg.irded  them  as  having  been  almost  miraculou^lv 
saved.  They  were  so  weather-hardened  and  used  to  exposure,  that  they 
could  hardly  endure  to  stay  within  walls,  so  suffocating  was  this  novel 
experience.  A  few  more  days  found  them  at  Godhaven,  where  they 
met  the  rescuing  party. 

"  Presently  we  were  alongside.  An  officer  whom  I  shall  ever  re- 
member as  n  friend,  Capt.  Hartstcne,  hailed  a  little  man  in  a  raggwl 
flannel  shirt,  *Is  that  Dr.  Kane?*  and  with  the  *Ycsr  that  followed,  tlw 
rigging  was  manned  "by  our  countrymen,  and  cheers  welcomed  us  back 
to  the  social  world  uf  love  which  they  rirpresented."  It  was  well  into 
September,  1S55,  before  they  were  finally  on  their  way  to  their  home* 
which  had  missed  them  so  long. 

It  is  pro[>cr  in  closing  to  mention  briefly  the  scientific  re«>ults  of  this 
remarkable  voyage.  Kane  had  not  found  Franklin,  nor  had  he  explored 
the  fairy  land  antl  water  which  surround  the  Pole.  liut  his  bravcrv  .ind 
perseverance  had  added  immensely  to  the  limited  knowledge  of  the 
north  uf  Grcunluod.  Over  a  thousand  miles  of  the  coast  had  been  nc- 
curatcly  surveyed  and  projected,  and  many  of  the  glacial  wonde^^  (if 
this  frigid  region  had  been  investigated  and  explained.  The  brave  com- 
mander had  not  only  been  execeiHngly  zealous  himself,  but  had  planned 
and  sent  out  numerous  expeditious  for  the  purpose  of  hivcstigattng  par- 
ticid;ir  ph.ifics  of  the  polar  life.  Each  man  seemed  lo  catch  the  earnest, 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  his  chief,  and  the  carefully  compiled  reports  of  rII 
these  expeditions  have  proved  invaluable.  The  observations  nn  the  me- 
teorology of  the  country,  were  perfectly  taken  and  classifietl.  The 
miitlicmatical  operations  used  in  making  geographical  locations,  wcrc 
conducted  with  the  utmwt  a.re  ami  >kin;  m;.kln«  the  results  authcniic  on 
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all  points  dealt  with.  The  Aora  of  the  north  was  treated  in  n  moDt  ex- 
haustive raanoer,  and  numerous  species  were  analyzed  and  reported, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unobserved,  or  received  no  attention.  All  these 
thin}^s  were  done  under  circunistanccH  so  diiitrcssing  and  discouraging  that 
few  would  have  had  the  interest  or  Brmness  to  conduct  scientific  in- 
rc&ligatiun. 

As  valuable  as  Kane  made  himself  to  the  scientific  world,  and  as  dear 
as  he  tiecame  lo  the  hcar^s  of  the  [jeople,  he  was  the  first  of  that  band  of 
returned  advcnturen  to  pa.ss  away.  His  frail  form  could  not  endure  the 
thocks  imposed  upon  it  by  three  northern  winters.  Broken  in  health, 
axul  weighed  down  by  the  cares  to  which  he  had  been  a  prey  so  long,  he 
sailed  for  England  in  1857.  Becoming  worse  here,  he  repairetl  to  Cuba, 
where  he  (lic<l  ihc  xamc  year  ut  the  earlj'  age  of  thirty*scvcn. 


[AFTER    LX. 

M*CLINTOCIC  IX  COMMAND  OF  THS  FOX  —  HIS  CHOICK  OF  OPPICSRS — 
CAUGHT  IS  THE  PACK  OP  BAFrm's  BAY  —  A  WINTER  IS  THE 
ICE — AUaiVE    OM    KING    WIL1.IAM*S    ISLAND  —  H0B50N    DISCOVERS 

A     RECORD A     MOURNFUL      INFERENCE TWO    SKELETONS  —  A 

CURIOUS     MBDLBY TESTIMONY    OF    THE     ESQUIMAUX     WOMAN"  — 

IMPORTANCE   OF    M*CLlNTOCK*S    INVSSTIOATIONS. 

We  are  now  about  to  describe  an  expedition  whicli,  while  perhaps 
not  equaling  some  others  in  the  thrilling  ch:tracter  of  its  details,  never- 
theless achieved  the  long  wlsheJ-for  result  of  bringing  back  certain 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Sir  John  Franklin  met  his 
denth. 

At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  this  enterprise^  the  interest  in  such 
inidertakin;Ts  on  the  part  of  leading  nations,  and  the  sacriRce  of  life 
and  money  En  their  pursuit,  had  become  matters  of  history.  Traces  of 
ihc  ill-starred  voyagers  had  been  discovered,  but  no  definite  record  of 
the  probable  fate  of  the  expedition  had,  as  yet,  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
explorers. 

The  devotion  of  L:idy  Franklin,  which  hud  already  received  ample 
ilUistrntion,  in  the  large  amounts  of  money  expended  by  her  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge  concerning  her  lost  consort,  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
fitting  out,  and  dispatching  of  this  yeascl;  and  on  the  iSlh  of  April, 
1857,  she  did  Capt.  Leopold  M*Clintock  (before  mentioned  as  a  brave 
and  efficient  officer)  the  honor  to  ofTcr  him  the  leadership  of  the  pro- 
posed  expedition.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  accepted.  As  a  post  of 
honor  and  difficulty,  it  would  quite  naturally  possess  sufficient  cliarms 
for  a  naval  officer  who  had  already  served  in  several  such  expeditions. 
M'Clintock  was  a  gallant  officer,  whose  heart  was  in  the  cause,  and 
whose  previous  experience  h:id  made  him   perfectly  conversant   with  .ill 
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the  ilctails  of  Arctic  sailing.  It  seemed,  and  indeed,  the  event  prcn*cd, 
tlvit  no  more  fortunate  choice  could  h<tve  been  made.  The  scrcw^yacht 
Fox,  of  177  ions  burtlicnt  was  purchased  iind  fitted  out  for  hJm,  and  full 
permission  obtained  for  him  from  the  admiralty  to  complete  lliu  search 
in  his  own  way. 

Not  only  did  M'Clintock  receive  aid  and  support  from  Lady  Frank- 
lin, but  the  Royal  Society  contributol  money  for  the  purchase  of  suit- 
able instruments  and  the  London  Board  of  Trade  tlonated  several 
articles.  In  fact,  Capt.  M^CIititixk  found  that  he  had  i^nly  to  ask  for 
what  he  wanted,  to  receive  it  if  it  was  in  store.  He  required,  however, 
only  such  things  ua  were  absolutely  necessary. 

He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  also  in  the  choice  of  his  oHicers  and 
crew.  Among  them  were  Lieut.  IIoi>soii,  an  officer  of  much  experience; 
Capt.  Allen  Young,  of  the  merchant  marine,  who  not  only  threw  his 
icrviceii  into  the  cause,  but  subscrihefl  -£500  in  furtherance  of  it;  and  Dr. 
David  Wnlkcr,  an  accomplished  surgeon,  and  scientific  man; — all  these 
were  volunteers  whose  services  were  secured.  "Many  worthy  old  ship- 
mates,** say*  M'Clintock,  "■  my  companion*  in  previous  Arctic  voyages 
most  readily  volunteered  tlieir  services,  and  were  as  •gratefully  accepted, 
for  it  was  my  anxious  wish  to  gather  around  me  well-tried  men,  who 
Were  aware  of  ihc  duties  ex[}ectcd  of  them,  and  accustome<l  In  naval  dis- 
cipline. Hence  out  of  the  twenty-five  souls  com|>o5ing  our  limatl  com- 
pany, seventeen  had  previously  served  m  the  Arctic  search."  Just  before 
starting,  Carl  Petersen,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dr.  Kane's 
memorable  expedition,  joined  the  vessel  as  interpreter.  The  ship  was 
amply  provisioned  for  twentv-eis;ht  months,  and  the  supplies  include<l 
the  custfimary  stock  of  preservcil  vcgftables,  lime-juice,  and  pickles  for 
daily  consumption.  The  admirnlty  caus«^d  66S2  pounds  of  pcmmican 
to  be  prepared,  and  the  Ri>ard  of  Onlnance  furnished  the  arms,  powder 
and  shot,  and  giant-powder  for  ice  blasting.  M'Clintock,  being  anxious 
to  frtiiin  for  his  vessel  the  privileges  she  formerly  enjoyed  an  a  yacht, 
was  enrolled  a  member  of  several  of  the  leading  cluhs. 

Upon  June  3,  1857,  the  Fox  left  the  harl>or,  and,  with  favoring  winds, 
the  cxMbits  of  Greenland  and  Cape  Farewell  were  sighted  on  the  12th  of 
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July.  It  may  be  well  to  state  what,  pcrhups,  i&  not  clearly  understood, 
that  Baffin's  Hay  freezes  over  every  winter.  During  the  following  sum- 
mer the  ice  breaks  up,  and  finds  its  way  downwanl  through  Davis'  Strait, 
frequently  obstructing  the  pa.-isa^u  from  ca^tt  to  west.  The  North  Pas- 
sage ia  accomplished  by  sailing  around  the  western  end  of  the  pack  as  it 
comes  down;  the  South  Passage  by  pursuing  a  similar  course  with  re- 
gard to  the  southern  end;  and  the  Middle  Passage  iHcflTcctcd  by  pushing 
through  the  ice.  It  wns  M'Clinlock's  misfortune,  after  trying  all  these 
courses,  to  become  fastened  in  the  pack,  and  thus  he  was  delayed  for 
several  months. 

The  disappointment  of  a  crew  eager  for  results,  and  still  obliged  to 
spend  several  montiis  in  fruitless  drilling,  may  be  better  conccivc<l  tl^nn 
portrayed.  The  thought  wa-iy  unbearable  that  they  must  spend  the  win- 
ter in  the  ice,  and  then,  even  if  they  escaped  being  crushed,  perhaps  be 
obliged  to  return  to  awaiting  nation  without  tidings  of  the  missing  and 
looked  for.  During  :tl!  the  342  days,  however,  that  ihcy  were  icc-bonnd, 
the  best  of  discipline  was  preserved,  and  the  brave  commander  himself 
still  remained  sanguine  of  success.  Many  times  the  destruction  of  the 
Fox  seemed  inevitable.  A  sea  of  heavy  ice  crowded  continuously  about 
her,  threatening  to  crush  in  her  sides,  or  by  sweeping  over  the  deck  to 
sink  her,  or  destroy  members  of  the  h.'ipless  crew.  "  Every  floe,*'  as 
Dr.  ICanc  explains  it,  "took  upon  ibiclf  the  functions  of  ocean;**  and 
thus  the  perils  of  an  Arctic  sea  were  made  doubly  terrible  by  tlje  waste 
of  ice. 

Whenever  it  was  possible  to  employ  or  amuse  the  men  among^  these 
dreary  scenes,  M'Ciintock  was  desirous  that  it  should  be  done.  .'\n 
evening  school  for  the  men  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Walker,  and  carried  on 
with  genuine  success.  Later  on,  lectures  and  readings  were  org'anizcd, 
ami  subjects  of  scientific  interest  discussed,  such  as  the  tmdc  winds,  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  and  the  uses  of  the  various  instruments.  On 
November  5,  being  stiU  in  the  pack,  the  men  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
preservation  of  their  ancestors  from  the  well-known  gunpowder  plot. 
An  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  was  prepared,  and  burnt  on  the  ice.  "  Their 
blackened  faces,  extravagant  costumes,  glaring  torches,  and  savage  yells 
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[hteiwd  the  dog%  nway;  nor  was  it  tilt  nfter  the  firework*  were  let  off 
■ml  the  traitor  consumer),  that  they  crept  back  n^jiiii.  It  was  school- 
night,  but  ihe  men  were  up  for  fun,  ^o^jave  ihe  Doctor  u  holiday." 

The  Fox  hAcl  reachnl  Melville  Bay  when  she  became  locked  hi  the 
pack,  and  during  the  eight  munth.s  that  she  was  an  ice-bound  prisoner, 
she  had  drifted  southward  over  looo  miles.  When  at  last  release  came 
with  the  genial  breezes  of  Southern  Grcenltuul,  it  was  decided  to  «te.im 
to  HoUieinherg  to  rest,  get  refreshments  and  supplies,  and  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitaliticft  of  the  Dunes.  Thence  it  was  proposed  to  start  anew  upon 
their  philanthropic  mission.  It  was  April  aS,  1S5S,  when  they  found 
Ihcmselvo  safely  anchored  nt  Holsteinberg,  and  on  May  8  they  once 
more  spread  their  sails  for  the  north.  The  plan  now  was  to  keep  a* 
daw  as  posftibic  to  the  Greenland  shore  .is  far  up  as  Melville  Bay,  ami  it 
wu  hoped  that  it  would  he  possible  to  cut  across  the  north  end  of  the 
pJKk  and  gain  the  British  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  w*ithout  much  loss  of  time. 
On  several  occasions  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  fated  to  experience  the 
mtsTortunesof  the  preceding  summer.  Escape,  however,  waj  made  from 
tfww  difficulties  without  serious  delay,  and  July  found  them  cruising 
about  the  British  coast. 

Care  was  taken  to  question  all  n:itives  old  and  young  concerning  any 
whites  who  had  ever  visited  their  coxst;  especially  concerning  the  wreck- 
ing of  ships,  and  ttie  time,  place,  and  cause  of  the  death  of  any  who  had 
been  known  to  perish.  Thus  the  whole  distance  from  Melville  Bay, 
through  Lancaster  Sound  and  the  shoals  and  inlets  of  Ihe  British  side 
was  gone  over  as  far  down  a-i  King  William's  Island.  At  nearly  every 
point  rumors  were  furnished  concerning  certain  ill-fatcii  ships  that  were 
■aid  to  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  crews  reduced  to  starvation  and  death. 
Bnt,  although  the  stories  thus  far  listened  to  might  furnish  keys  to  the 
solution  of  Mmc  other  problems  interesting  In  their  time  and  pLice,  there 
was  loo  much  uncertainty  and  vagueness  in  them  to  be  relied  upon,  or  to 
fomi  the  basis  of  any  hypothesis  of  discovery. 

Upoa  King  William*s  Island,  however,  they  hoped  for  better  results. 
Hints  gathered  by  some  former  navigators  pointed  to  the  fact  as  proba- 
ble that  Sir  John  had  met   his  death  on  this  island,  and   it  was  hoped  to 
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find  some  reconl  or  trace  tliat  should  settle  the  matter  beyond  the  dis. 
pute  of  cynical  theorists.  How  succeitsful  they  were  will  appear  in  the 
following  page*.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  34th  of  May,  when  the  little 
parly  crossed  over  to  King  William's  It^laml.  Nearly  two  years  lud 
elapsed  since  the  expedition  led  Englund,  and  ns  yet  not  one  fact  had 
been  gained  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  What  but  thesiocer- 
esl  devotion  to  a  cherished  purpose  could  have  induced  these  men  to 
sacrifice  so  much  time  in  the  very  prime  of  their  manhood,  and  spend  it  in 
danger,  and  difficulty,  and  suflTcrings? 

The  information  gained  from  natives  on  this  island,  although  partak- 
ing in  some  degree  of  the  vague  character  of  that  obtained  Uoxn  other 
sources,  nevertheless  sufficiently  confirmed  their  previous  suspicions.  Be- 
sides, certain  trinkets  and  small  articles  in  their  jjossession  were  identified 
as  having  at  some  time  belonged  to  members  of  Franklin^s  crew.  Thus 
it  was  concluded  that  here  or  in  this  vicinity,  would  be  found  n  positive 
answer  to  the  troubled  query. 

On  nrrival  at  King  William's  Island  the  party  was  subdivided  for 
purposes  of  sledge-travcL  Capt.  M'Clintock  and  Mr.  Petersen,  his  inter- 
preter, headed  one  party,  and  Lieut.  Hobson  the  other.  Gach  division 
was  well  equipped  with  clothing  and  other  essentials  to  their  comfort  and 
safetv.  Capt.  M'Clintock  dnes  not  seem  to  have  had  as  good  success  in 
discovering  indications  as  Hobson,  not  having  met  natives  who  could  gire 
him  any  intelligent  information;  and  wc  tind  him  in  a  few  weeks  on  the 
track  of  that  officer,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  aid  in  case  of 
need,  and  partly  to  confirm  anything  of^ importance  that  Mr,  H.  might 
have  come  upon.  At  various  points  objects  were  now  discovered,  show. 
ing  the  track  of  the  retreating  party. 

Near  Cape  Herschcl,  on  the  south  of  the  island,  Capt,  M^CIintock  at 
last  found  a  cairn  built  by  Lieut.  Hobson.  No  wreck  liad  been  found 
and  no  natives  interviewed,  but  he  had  discovered  a  record  so  long  and 
earnestly  sought  for  of  the  Franklin  expedition.  Before  giving  the  details 
of  this  record  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  documents  of  this  character 
are  made  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment— of  the  kind  suitable  for  inclosing  in  bottles  and  dropping  into  the 
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in  case  of  wrecked  or  sinking  ve&seU.  On  these  blanks  i»  printed,  in 
six  different  languages,  the  request  that  the  finder  shall  forward  the  ».ame 
to  tho  admimlty.  The  record  here  found  was  of  the  kind  dcBcribed;  it 
wm«  written  by  Lieut.  Gore,  and  read  as  follows: 

"Mav  aS,  1847. 
"  H.  M.  S.  Erebiu  «nd  Terror  wintered  In  tee  in   UUtiide  70*  5'    north,   loa^lude 
4S*  t},\  wctt.     Hiring  wlnterod  In   1841^  bI  Bcechey   laUnd,  In  latitude  74*   4^' 
iS' north,  longltade  91'   39'  15*  west,  after  haWng  ascended   Wellington   Channel 
to  77'  and  returned  by  the  west  aide  oi  Cornwalli*  UUind. 
**91r  Jrko.  Franklin  commanding  the  expedition 
"AH  well. 

*■  Parly  conttaUng  of  two  officers  aitd  kIx  men  left  the  «hlp«  on  Monday,  14111 
May.  1847. 

"Gr.  Gore,  ^leut. 
"Chas.  DaVoaiix,  Male." 

There  \%  manifestly  an  ciTor  in  the  record  given  above.  The  winter 
spent  at  Becchcy  Inland  must  have  been  1S45-6,  for  the  record  itself 
nukea  a  point  of  stating  that,  1847  (i.e.  1S46-7)  was  spent  in  the  tee. 
This  is  plain,  and  the  party^s  success  is  briefly  summed  up  m  the  remain- 
der of  the  record.  Certain  whalers  brought  intelligence  in  1S45  that  the 
two  ship*  of  Franklin  entered  Wcllin-jton  Channel  by  Lancaster  Sound, 
and  sailed  up  150  mile*.  As  \*>  shown  by  the  record  Franklin  returned 
•outhward,  probably  not  caring  to  risk  tho  fleet  in  the  unknown  waters 
■o  for  from  the  coast  uf  America.  These  results,  however,  the  exploring 
of  Wellington  Chnnnct  and  the  addition  to  the  ch:irt<s  nf  adrairaltv  o^ 
the  land  on  l>oth  sides  must  be  rcgarde<t  as  remarkable  fur  the  work  of 
■  single  season.  It  is  thought  that  Franklin  had  demonstrated  without 
doabc  the  existence  of  II  Northwest  Passage,  although  he  was  destined 
never  to  make  his  discovery  of  practical  importance. 

If  the  above  record  had  been  all,  or  if  the  remainder  had  been  as 
cheering  in  tone  as  that  already  given,  how  gratit'ying  must  have  been 
these  disclosures  to  our  weary  searchers.  But  alas  I  around  the  margin 
of  the  record^  whose  contents  have  been  partially  given  above,  were 
inscribetl  the  following  words  in  another  hand: 
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"April  35,  iS^S. 

"H.  M.  S.  Terror  and  Erebut  were  dcicrtcd  on  the  2id  April,   five  leaguet  N.  N" 

W.  of  this,  having  been  beset  since  nth  of  Strptetnbcr,  \''&\ii.    The  olBccm  and  crewt 

isiiiting  tif  105  KOuU  under  the  command  of  Capl.  Crozier,  landed   here  in  latitude 

''C9'  37'   4J*  N.,  longitude  98*  41'  W.    Sir  Jno.  Franklin  died  on  the  nth  o<'  June, 

1S47,  and  the  total  Iom  1>v  deaihA  In  the  expedition  hox  been  to  thU  date  9  ofGc«rt  and 

15  men. 

(Si^ed.)  (Signed.) 

"F.  R.  M.  Crozibk,  "(as.  Fitzjamka, 

"CapL  and  Sr.  Officer.  '■  Cap*.  Erebuc 

"  And  start  (on)  lo-marrow^  atiCh,  for  Back '*•  Ki-ih  Ktvcr," 

How  tniiumfiil  it  was  to  receive  thus  the  comjjicte  assurance  of  a  fact 
whose  foreshadowing  hatl  lon^  been  over  them!  A  «a<ldcr  talc  was  ne\*er 
told  ill  few  wonls.  There  is  something^  deeply  touching  in  their 
extreme  simplicity,  ana  they  show  in  the  strongest  mnnncr  that  both  the 
leaders  of  this  retreating  party  were  actuated  by  the  lufliest  scn&c  of 
duly,  :nitl  iiK-l  With  cjimness  (ind  decision  the  fearful  alternative  of  a  last 
bold  struggle  for  life  rather  than  perish  without  effort  on  board  their 
Khip!L  We  well  know  thiit  the  Erebiis  and  Terror  were  not  jarovtsioned 
for  more  than  three  years,  or  up  to  July,  184S. 

M'Clintock  iifterwa:rd  went  to  the  western  extremity  of  King  Wtl- 
liam's  Island.  Here  he  found  that  Ilobson  had  been  before  him  ami  had 
discovered  a  large  Iwat  with  various  other  articles,  such  as  clothing  and 
the  pataphcrnalia  of  the  Arctic  toilet. 

"But,"  says  MVUntock,  "all  these  were  aftet  observatioios;  there 
was  tlial  in  the  boat  which  transfixeil  us  with  awe.  It  was  portioits  nf 
tw<J  human  ?ikeletons.  One  was  that  of  a  slight  young  person;  the  other 
of  a  large,  strongly- made,  tniddlc-aged  man.  The  former  was  foinul  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  but  in  too  much  disturbed  a  state  to  enable  Hot)»on 
to  determine  whether  the  sufferer  had  died  there;  large  and  powerful 
animals,  probably  wolves,  had  destroyed  much  of  this  skeleton,  which 
may  have  been  tliat  of  an  officer.  Near  it  we  found  the  fragment  of  ii 
pair  of  worked  slippers.  •»»•*« 

"  Be^idcs  these  slippers,  there  were  .1  pair  of  small,  strong,  shooting 
half-bo^iis.     The  other  skeleton  wa.H  in  a  somewh:it  more  perfect  state, 
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ami  wn*  cnveli^ped  with  clothes  and  furs;  it  lay  ncros*  the  boat  under  the 
alter  thwart.  CItKc  beside  it  were  fitund  five  watches,  and  there  were 
Iwo  <loublc-l«irrelc*]  ^iins — one  barrel  in  each  loadetl  and  cocke*l,  stand- 
ing inuzxlc  upward  u^ainst  the  boat  side.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  (le«p  tntere-4  these  sad  relics  were  scnitinixcd,  and  how  anxiously 
cnrery  frngmcnt  of  clothing  was  turned  nver  In  search  of  pockets  and 
pocket-books  journals,  or  even  names.  Five  nr  six  books  were  foumi, 
^Idl  of  them  scriptural  or  devotional  workn,  except  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, One  little  book,  ^Christian  Melodies,*  bore  an  inscription  on  the 
title  pagCf  from  the  donor  to  G.  G.  (Graham  Gore?)  A  small  Bible 
containe<i  numerous  marginal  notirs  :ind  whole  p.i'^'^U'^es  underlined.  lie- 
iiidca  ihc^*  works,  the  coven,  of  a  New  Testament  and  Prayer  IJook  were 
found. 

"Amongst  an  amazing  quantity  of  clothing  tlierc  were  seven  or  eight 
ir*  of  boots  of  various  kind* — cloth  winter  boots,  sen-boots,  heavy 
Itnkle-bools  ami  strong  shoc^.  I  noticed  that  there  were  silk  handker- 
chief*— blacky  white,  and  figured;  towels,  soap,  sponge,  tooth-brush,  and 
hoir-cnmbs;  Macintosh  gun  cover  markc«l  outside  with  paint,  A  12,  and 
lined  with  black  doth.  Besides  these  articles,  we  found  twine,  nuiU, 
uws,  files,  bristles  wax-ends,  s.ailmakers*  palms,  powder,  bullets,  shot, 
©•rtndgc*,  wads,  leather  cartridge-case,  knives — cKTip  and  dinner  ones — 
needles  and  thread,  slow  match,  several  b.iyonet  scabbanis  cut  down  into 
knife  sheaths,  two  rolls  of  sheet  lead,  and  in  short,  a  quantity  of  articles 
of  one  description  and  another  truly  astonishing  in  variety,  auil  »uch 
»  fur  the  moat  part,  mo<lern  slcdge-iras'clers  would  consider  a  mere 
accumulation  of  dead* weight,  but  s>lightly  useful,  and  very  likely  to  break 
down  the  strength  of  the  sledge  crews. 

**Thc  otdy  pro\'ision5  we  could  Riul  were  tea.  and  chocolate;  uf  the 
former  very  little  remained,  but  there  were  nearly  forty  pounds  of  the 
latter.  These  articles  alone  could  never  support  life  in  such  11  climate, 
and  we  found  neither  biscuit  nor  meat  of  any  kiml.  A  portion  of  to- 
Imoco,  and  an  empty  pemmic.in-tin,  capable  of  containing  twenty-two 
pounds  weight,  were  found.  The  tin  was  marked  with  an  S.  It  had 
probably  bclongcti  to  tlic  Crebu-S.     Moiie  of  the  fuel  nri-^nally  brought 
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from  the  ships  rcnuincd  in  or  about  the  boat^  but  there  was  no  lack  of  it 
for  a  drlA-trce  was  lying  on  the  beach  close  at  hand,  nn<l  had  the  party 
bccu  in  need  or  fuelf  they  would  h.'fve  used  the  Kides  and  bonom  o(  the 
boau** 

Besides  the  things  mentioned  above»  there  were  discovered  itcveral 
piccc«  of  plate  evidently  having  belonged  to  the  officers'  mess.  These 
melancholy  relics'wcre  placed  in  the  hospital  at  Greenwich,  where  they 
may  be  seen  to-day.  No  vestige  of  a  wreck  was  found,  and  it  seemed 
likely  to  M*Clinrock  and  his  companions  that  the  ships  had  been  broken 
op  and  carried  out  to  sea.  Although  no  particular  skeleton  was  here 
identified,  nor  any  further  news  found,  it  sccnicd  likely  that  a  journey 
hod  been  attempted  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Tish  River.  The  cap- 
tains had  evidently  chosen  to  make  this  last  and  desperate  endeavor  to 
save  the  lives  of  their  crews,  rather  than  to  remain  in  the  ships;  which 
courv:,  in  the  absence  of  provisions  and  the  lack  of  means  of  obtaining 
any r  would  have  been  no  more  nor  less  than  suicide.  So  the  marks  along 
the  way  seemed  to  justify  the  it:stimony  of  the  old  Esquimaux  woman, 
who  had  deposed:  ^The  white  men  marched  along  toward  the  great 
river  and  fell  dead  as  they  marched."  Faint  from  lack  of  food,  their 
loved  commander  long  since  gone,  the  lost  hope  dying  out  as  the  last 
tear  is  obscured  by  the  thickening  cloud,  they  had  struggled  on  and  met 
their  fate  in  the  laml  where  their  best  work  was  done. 

Of  great  importance  were  the  discoveries  of  M^Clintock.  Upon  his 
return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1559,  he  was  received  with  the  great- 
est honors  and  warmest  congratulations.  He  had  been  absent  for  over 
two  years,  during  which  time  almost  no  tidings  had  come  of  him  to  prove 
that  he  had  not  met  the  destiny  of  those  whom  he  sought.  He  received 
many  rewards  ^ra  the  arlmiralty,  and  the  undying  gratitude  of  Liuly 
Franklin,  for  his  valor  and  success.  Still  later  he  was  knighted  by  the 
Queen,  and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  has  gone  into  history  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modern  explorers. 

Let  us  add  in  conclusion  a  word  in  regard  to  the  geographical  im> 
porttDCC  of  M^CIinlock's  investigations.  Besides  bringing  to  light  the 
moiC  im]}ortant  of  the  knowledge  gained,  but  never  pubW'«hcd,by  Frank- 
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lin,  he  hitnseir  achieved  success  in  many  ways.  He  proved  that  Strait 
liuUoi,  which  hrtJ  hitherto  heen  regarded  as  an  impassable,  fro?x*n  chan- 
nel, or  jierhaps  ig-norcd  as  a  channel  at  all,  i&  a  navigable  strait,  the  south 
shore  of  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  nurthcnimnst  land  of  the  continent 
or  North  Amcricn.  ile  also  luid  down  the  hitherto  unknown  coast  line 
of  Boothia  southward  from  Hellot  Strait  tn  the  Ma^nelic  Pole,  delineated 
the  whole  of  Kin;*  William's  Island,  ami  o[KMied  a  new  and  cupaciou^ 
though  tce*chnkctl  channel,  suspected  before  but  not  proved  to  exist,  ex- 
tending from  Victoria  Strait,  in  a  northwest  direction  to  Melville  or  Parry 
Sound. 

The  latter  discovery  rcwariled  the  individual  exertions  of  Capt.  Allen 
Young,  but  very  properly,  at  Latly  Franklin's  rcqucs-t,  bears  (he  name 
of  the  leader  of  the  "  Fox  "  Expedition,  who  had  himself  assigned  to  it  the 
name  of  Frnnklin^s  widow. 

Neither  vvas  the  expedition  unfruitful  of  scientific  results,  for  while  the 
popular  mind  is  delighted  with  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  native  Ev 
quimaux  and  animal  life,  so  copiously  given  in  his  interesting  hook,  the 
specialist  in  science  may  be  grateful  to  find  in  Capt.  \l^CHntock*s  val- 
uable appendices  many  and  important  additions  to  the  zodlogy,  botany, 
meteorology,  and  particularly  the  details  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  of 
the  regions  cxaminrti. 

The  natural  modesty  of  M'Clintock  has  prevented  his  doing  justice 
to  himself  in  his  own  journal.  His  conduct  and  prowess  were  such  as 
could  lie  estimated  only  by  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  serve  under 
him,  nniX  who  have  been  glad  to  testify  to  his  great  qualities  in  times  of 
ncetl  ;ind  of  extreme  peril.  The  example  of  such  men  must  indectl  he 
invaluable  in  a  country  where  it  is  desired  to  develop  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  those  qualities  of  independence  and  devotion  to 
a  nohle  purpose,  whicli  tend  lo  make  the  nation  invincible. 


FIRST      VOVAGS  — A      CSNBKOUS      UKKER  —  MR.      GRINKBLI.  S 

AOKSCV KUDI.AGO — SB  A     SICKNRSS — ICEHERGS — A    SAIL — -DEATH 

OP    Kt/DLACO AT    IIOLSTUINIIERG TO    NORTHUMRRRUAND    INI.RT 

—  RUNAWAYS THE     BLACK     KAGLB  —  A     TRANSFORMATION — A 

XBW    USE   OF    THE    TONGUE. 

Few  men  have  entered  upon  a  great  undertaking  with  leas  encour- 
agement ami  mcnns  than  did  Charle*  Francis  Hall.  An  American  of 
humhic  birth,  without  friend*  of  inflnence  or  money  of  his  own  with 
which  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas,  he  nevertheleM  accom- 
plished much  more  than  most  of  those  who  had  far  su[>erior  resources. 
He  wa»  a  characteristic  American.  What  if  his  father  had  been  a  black- 
smith? What  if  the  smile  of  fortune  had  not  fallen  upon  him?  What 
though  only'an  ob«urc  journalist  in  the  Western  town  of  Cincinnati, 
if  conviction,  courage  and  enthusiasm  called  him  tu  the  dangerous  work 
of  Arctic  exploration? 

Franklin  had  been  lost;  the  Dritish  Government  had  spent  $io/doo,- 
ooo  for  him ;  Dr.  Kane  and  others  had  w.-isted  their  lives  in  the  cause  with- 
out contpletc  success.  Franklin  and  his  crew  Ktill  linj^errd  somewhere 
in  the  ice*bound  coasts  of  King  Wtltiam^s  Land,  no  man  knew  where. 
HalPs  heart  went  out  in  sympathy  for  the  lost  ones,  and  for  years  he  was 
meditating  upon  the  probjibilities  of  their  discovery  and  recovery  before 
be  dared  to  mention  it.  Finnlly,  in  1^59,  the  "call,''  as  he  terms  it,  be- 
came so  imperative  that  his  plan  was  divulged  to  a  few  intimate  friends 
in  Cincinnati,  and  aHerward  to  men  of  more  notoriety.  Mayor  IJishop, 
Gov.  Oenniflon,  Milei  Greenwood,  Senator  Chase,  and  others,  espoused 
tUs  cause  at  once,  and  gave  letters  of  value  to  aid  him  in  securing  an 
oDtflt.  But  whence  was  such  an  outfit  to  come?  Mr.  Hall  at  fir>l  con- 
cluded tu  apply  to  the  English  Govcrnracut  for  a  ship  which  had  heen 
8S  MS 
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used  in  cKpIoration  before,  and  was  at  the  time  on  the  docks  awaiting 
repairs.  For  some  reason,  however,  application  was  never  made  for 
this  vessel.  In  fact,  \K  was  but  a  short  time  after  making  kno\\'n  his  in- 
tentions that  the  generous-hearted  firm  of  Williams  &  Havcas  New 
London,  Conn.,  sent  the  would-be  explorer  the  following  letter,  thereby 
making  iJl  other  uiTortii  to  secure  a  ship  unnecessary: 

'^CiiARLHs  Francis  Hall: 

"Dkar  Sir: — Ab  a  tesrimonial  of  our  peraoiul  r^ard,  and  the  intemt  ww  f«I  in 
the  propoM;d  (expedition,  wc  will  convey  it  and  its  required  outfit,  boats,  sIcdgeB,  pro- 
vIrIom,  Initniment«,  etc.,  free  of  charge,  in  the  barque  George  Henry,  to  Nonhum- 
bcrland  Inlet,  and  whenever  desired  we  wrlH  grive  the  same  fr^  passage  home  in  out 
ships." 

This  offer  was  at  once  accepted.  The  George  Henry  had  been  tried 
in  Arctic  waters  and  proved  faithful,  and  it  now  only  remained  lo  have 
a  smaller  boat  built  to  accompany  the  larger  vessel.  It  was  not  long  !>e- 
forc  the  contract  for  building  the  new  craft  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Rogers  of  New  London.  This  ship-builder  had  fitted  out  Kane  and 
DcHaven.  Hence,  with  some  personal  supervision  by  Mr.  Hall,  and 
much  valuable  advice  by  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  the  old  Rescue 
was  refitted   as  an  attending  schooner. 

I5y  this  time  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country  became  interested  in 
the  new  movement,  and  letters  of  encouragement  were  pouring  in  to  the 
adventurous  journalist,  while  more  substantial  tokens  of  interest  and  rr- 
gard  were  received  from  several  sources.  Still  Mr.  HalPs  purse  was  low, 
and  his  needs  groat.  lie  presented  his  cause  to  private  individuals;  he 
went  before  geographical  mid  scientific  societies,  and  wherever  a  dollar 
could  be  secured,  there  this  determined  man  of  the  future  was  to  be 
found. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  success  of  this  voyage  was  due  more  to 
the  generous- hearted  .ind  courageous  explorer,  Henry  Grinnell,  than  to 
any  other  one  person,  Mr.  (Jrinnell  assistefl  with  money,  with  cheering 
words,  -with  wholesome  advice,  and  with  hia  superior  influence.  Mr. 
Hall's  blunt  manner,  determined  look  and  thorough  knowledge  con- 
vinced the  merchant  that  no  man  was  better  fitted  to  undertake  this  dan- 


chamlu  wmAtcta  haix. 


It  Wn  Mmy  3cf,  i360f  when  CharU's  Francis  Ilnll,  on  board  the 
G«>rj;<  Iletirj*,  sailed  from  New  Lundnn,  Conn.,  for  the  Arctic  rcgioii-i, 
Hu  heart  wiu  muI  at  leaving'  friendu,  home  and  country^  whom  ho  mi)^ht 
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never  see  ugain,  but  filled  with  the  great  purpoM:  which  Iiod  driven  him 
fruii]  his  Ohio  fireside,  and  out  upon  the  unknown  &ea  of  discovery. 
Arouml  him  were  gathcretl  the  George  Henry's  crew,  with  Capt.  Bud- 
dinj^on,  no  old  Arctic  &c:i  captain,  ut  their  head,  and  many  stuut  hearts 
amou'^  their  number. 

The  Rescue  -was  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  other  ve<tsel,  if  possible,  and 
lend  aswstance  when  such  mi^ht  he  required.  There  were  Iwcnty-ninc 
individiLiU  on  the  two  ships,  besides  Mr.  Hall  and  :»n  E(K]Uimaux  by  the 
name  ot*  Kudlago.  The  means  had  not  been  sulHcient  to  supply  the 
expedition  with  many  arUctes  needed,  but  everything  that  was  abftolutely 
nccesi^nry  had  been  secured.  This  includeil  instruments  fur  scientific 
investigations,  provisions  for  crew,  presents  of  beads,  shirts,  and  trinkets 
for  natives,  and  a  large  sledge. 

The  winds  were  favorablu  on  the  first  day  out,  and  the  two  vessels 
skipiied  over  the  blue  Atlantic  as  though  !n  high  glee  at  being  utice 
[more  upon  the  broad  ocean,  with  such  an  extensive  field  for  %port  be- 
fore them.  Most  of  the  crew  had  been  on  northern  trips,  and  all  were 
sailors  of  experience.  Mr.  Hull,  however,  was  taking  his  first  voyage 
upon  the  ocean,  and  hence  began  soon  to  realize  Ihc  bitter  experience 
of  a  much  shaken-np  physique.  This  sea-sickness  continued  for  several 
davs,  during  which  lime  the  brave  navigator  concemei!  himself  more 
about  tlie  tenjperuture  tuid  peaceful  conditiun  of  his  own  organi&m,  thin 
about  the  Pol iir  seas.  Tew  things  transpired,  indeed,  to  excite  the  at- 
teniion  during  the  first  few  days.  A  school  of  whales  blowing  water 
high  inlo  the  air  ^vaA  met  with,  hut  the  crew  not  caring  to  tarry  on  the 
way,  no  harpoon  wjis  thrown  at  the  murine  monsters. 

About  the  13th  of  June  a  terrible  squall  struck  the  George  Henry, 
dashing  the  spmy  in  wildest  fury,  and  almost  submerging  her  at  times, 
but  bravely  did  the  noble  ship  plow  through  the  deepest  trough,  climb 
the  rnouiitaiii  wjivi^,  and  come  out  of  ihe  wild  warring  elements  unin- 
jured! and  undism:iyed. 

Although  well  shaken,  all  on  board  enjoyed  the  excitement,  and, 
when  again  they  were  skimming  along  over  a  beautiful  clear  sea,  no 
merrier  crowd  of  mariners  coidd  he  found.     On    Innc   21    Mr.   Hall   re- 
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marked  the  thermometer  falling,  anil  predicted  the  nc:irne88  of  icebert^s. 
CnpC  Buddinjrtoii,  and  an  old  tar  by  ihc  imiiie  ofSlerry,  however, 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  seeing  those  Arctic  trnvelers  so  soon.  The  ex- 
plorer maintained  hi*  po^ition^  which,  indeed,  was  vcrifietl  about  ten 
o^clock  that  night.  When  the  huge  spectral  tt^rc  arose  from  the  bfi- 
aom  of  the  deep,  and  stood  erect  to  the  height  uf  one  hundred  and  Mty  feet, 
no  }^ander  spectacle  had  ever  been  witnessed  by  many  aboard  the  vc^seU. 
To  *«e  ii  niassivr  cryntatixcil  form  shining  in  the  moonlight,  and  moving 
majestically,  but  noiKle^isly  along,  m  though  propelled  by  f;ury  hand 
reaching  down  from  whence  it  had  come,  was  u  sight  calculated  to 
awaken  the  6ublimcst  feelings  of  the  hnman  heart. 

After  this  it  l«camc  no  longer  a  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  these 
mtmtiier  messengers  from  above.  They  were  seen  in  all  shapes,  and  of 
all  sizes. 

Nor  wert  icebergs  the  only  objects  that  now  enlivened  the  view. 
Ever  and  anon  a  huge  black  form  would  be.  seen  gliding  slowly  along 
beneath  the  surface,  in  a  few  instances  loo  feet  long.  To  nnc  who  had 
never  before  seen  marine  animals  of  any  size,  the  sight  of  tliesc  mon- 
anctu  of  the  deep  was  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  Thus  day  afler  day 
sped»  ond  night  after  night  settled  over  the  voyagen*;  each  day  and  each 
night  bringing  sights  never  witnessed  before.  It  was  on  June  36, 
while  the  explorer  was  out  upon  the  deck  enjoying  the  scenery,  about 
midnight,  that  the  "  Northern  Lights"  suddenly  flashetl  on  hi*  vision. 
Startled  at  first  by  such  a  phenomenon,  he  at  length  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  cause.  It  was  not  the  Aurora  Borcalbi — not  an  electrical  cits* 
play  of  atmovphcric  fireworks — merely  the  rtjiection  J'rom  a  northern 
SUK  iotff  after  its  retirement  &ci<nv.  Theory  hatl  taught  it,  science 
had  discussed  its  probability,  but  few  eyes,  indeed,  luid  ever  witnessed 
ttich  ■  tight — the  entire  north  being  all  ablaze  with  a  flood  of  golden 
glory.  Old  Sot,  luth  to  leave  n  world  so  much  in  need  of  his  presencr, 
had  \cnt  back  a  last  bright  smile  to  cheer  the  hearts  uf  those  whom  he 
had  forsaken. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27,  the  cry  of,  **A  sail!  a  saill"  was  heatvl, 
Immt»lialely  all  hands  were  on  deck,  eagerly  gazing  in  the  direction  of 
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the  ughted  cruA.  The  American  colors  weru  run  up  on  the  George 
Henry,  anil  w(.t(;'s«ioii  acknowledged  by  the  approaching  vessel,  whidi 
cnrried  the  Danish  flag.  Hy  the  n id  of  a  powerful  glass  Mr.  Hall  dis- 
covered the  name  of  the  visitor  to  be  Ntaruinne.  He  ai  once  remennbcrcd 
this  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  vessel  whlcli  conveyed  Dr.  Kane  and 
crew  from  GreetUand  to  New  York  after  their  inemorablc  voyage  several 
years  bcfoig.  Dciiinitrk  annually  sends  a  vessel  to  Greenland  to  ciirry 
provisions  and  necessary  articles  to  her  subjects  upijii  thai  lonely  island. 
The  Marianne  had  been  on  such  an  errand  at  this  thnc,  and  was  just 
returning  to  her  native  port. 

The  sight  of  a  friendly  sail,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  though 
heard  from  the  throat  of  a  trumpet  rniles  away,  was  a  relief  to  the  Arc- 
tic-bound crew  whicli  only  those  in  similar  circuuisUuices  could  possibly 
appreciate. 

From  this  day  until  the  time  when  the  George  Henry  dropiicd 
anchor  off  Holsicinborijr,  Gj-ec-nland,  littk'  liccurrcxl  worthy  of  note:.  One 
circumstance,  liowever,  of  great  importance  to  tlie  navigators,  must  not 
be  omitted,  viz.,  the  death  of  Kudlago,  the  Ksquimatix.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold  when  a  few  days  out  from  New  London,  and  never 
recovered.  All  the  crew  felt  greatly  attached  to  tliis  queer-looking,  but 
kind-hearted  specimen  of  the  ^entts  homo^  and  when  his  spirit  look  its 
flight  a  general  feeling  of  sadnei^s  pcrvadetl  the  entire  company.  I'ro|>cr 
services  were  held  ovci  his  remains — Mr.  Hull  conducting  the  religious 
exercises — and  then  the  mortal  part  of  KudUgo  was  lowered  to  the 
water's  ctlge,  :md  sunk  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Fogs  and  Ml  winds  kept  the  two  vessels  away  from  thcjr  destination 
on  the  Greenland  eoat^t  until  July  7,  1S60,  when  they  atst  anchor  tn 
the  beautiful  harbor  of  Holsteinborg.  Forty  days  and  forty  night«  had 
they  been  out  upon  a  ^^erilous  sea,  where  constimt  watching  and  the 
utmost  care  had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  being  wrecked  upon  icebergs, 
or  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  furies  of  a  northern  storm,  and  the  sight  of 
land  was  hailed  with  great  delight. 

When  the  crews  of  the  Rescue  and  George  Henry  had  planted  their 
feet  once  more  upon  dry  land,  surrounded  with  wandering  Esquimaux, 
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the  sense  of  lonoUness  felt  while  out  upon  the  ocean  immediately 
Tnnished,  and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  and  &itiafaction  took  po»- 
•enuan  of  each  heart.  Mure  than  a  thousand!  miles  had  been  tniverscd 
in  oiw  of  the  most  dangerous  uva^  of  the  globe.  But  they  had  cume 
safcly  through.  They  beheld  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touchoil  with 
their  own  feet,  the  far-famed  Greenland  of  the  north.  They  at  last 
Mood  upon  the  shores  of  that  country  unknown  to  the  civilized  world 
until  the  tenth  century,  and  almost  undcvelojKxi  ^ince  that  time. 

The  tirst  place  which  Mr.  Hall  viiutctl  was  the  governor's  mantiian. 
Sud  mansion  was  not  so  palatial  as  could  be  found  in  portions  of 
Etirope  or  the  United  States,  a»  it  consisted  of  but  three  or  four  rooms^ 
and  these  all  on  the  Brst  Hoor.  Hut  everything  was  found  to  be  neat 
and  cleanly,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the  houses  in  this  far-olT  town  of  Hob 
itcinborg.  Governor  Elbcrg  had  liveii  here  for  a  number  of  years,  re- 
ceiving a  regular  salary  from  the  Danish  Government.  His  wife  and 
child  had  departed  from  Copenliagcn  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  our  explorers,  and  the  governor  was  rejoicing  over  the  pros- 
pect of  having  his  family  with  him,  when  llie  news  reached  Greenland 
that  the  vessel  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  loved  ones  lost  in  the  cruel  sea, 
Mr.  Hail  found  tlic  governor  a  remarkably  pleasant  gentleman, 
otiliging  and  couitcous.  Everything  was  done  for  the  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  vtMtors  which  could  be  devised.  Information  regarding 
the  island  and  natives,  histories  of  former  navigators,  and  assistance  in 
repairing  the  George  Henry,  were  gladly  given  by  the  genial  governor. 
Mr.  Hall  found  that  there  were  only  ten  Europeans  in  Holsteinborg 
although  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all  Greenland.  A  priest 
and  two  school  uachers  were  among  the  Inhabitants,  and  a  very 
flattering  development  in  morals  and  education  was  found.  Boys 
and  girl&,  many  of  them  younger  than  arc  usually  found  in  our  public 
scbcMkU,  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  their  proficiency  was 
marvelous. 

During  a  stay  of  eighteen  days  among  the  inhabitants  of  Holsteinborg 
kjBBr  heroes  atteiKlcd  divine  worship,  several  sessions  of  school,  and  many 
■    daaoea.      The  latter  were  considered  by  the  natives  the  highest  form  of 
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amusumcnt.  Nor  were  they  much  le^s  appredated  by  our  rough  and 
ready  sailor  boys,  who,  with  their  fair  Efsquimaux  partners,  "tripped 
the  light  fantastic  loe  "  after  the  most  approved  slvle.  Most  of  these  en- 
teitJiinmcnts  were  given  oti  shore,  but  before  departing  preparations  were 
made  on  shiphoarri  for  a  grand  ball.  Accordingly,  when  the  day  set 
for  the  party  had  arrived,  the  kayaks  of  the  natives  began  to  shoot  out 
from  the  shore,  and  long  before  the  appointed  time,  nearly  every  family 
of  Holsteinborg  was  represented  on  the  George  Henry.  The  sailan 
took  to  the  sport  with  eagerness,  and  even  the  long-bearded  Hall  himself^ 
although  he  had  never  before  engaged  in  such  amusement,  was  induced 
to  swell  the  number  of  dancers.  Thus  the  hours  sped  away.  Before 
leaving  the  ship,  however,  the  company  from  shore  joined  in  singing 
several  Danish  church  hymns — a  practice  which  might  not  result  in  evil 
among  more  civilized  dancers. 

But  the  time  had  come  for  leaving  this  delightful  shore.  Many 
friendships  had  been  formed  and  many  eyes  were  moistened  at  the  thought 
of  separation.  The  stern  duties  of  exploitation,  however,  demanded  their 
onward  march,  and  on  July  24th,  amid  a  large  number  of  natives  and 
Europeans,  afker  many  hand*shaking8  and  exchanges  of  presents,  the 
noble  thirty  repaired  to  their  ships,  and  were  soon  stemming  the  tide  up 
Baflin's  Bay. 

The  travclci*s  turned  their  course  toward  Northumberland  Inlet.  The 
first  day  forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, as  the  sky  became  overcast  and  quite  a  gale  blew  for  awhile,  hut 
the  worst  of  its  fury  passed  over.  Icebergs  of  every  description  were 
floating  about,  many  of  which  were  of  the  most  fantastic  and  beautifiil 
design.  The  third  day  witnessed  a  heavy  snowstorm.  However,  when 
the  clouds  permitted  the  sun's  rays  to  reach  the  earth,  the  eflcct  was  fre- 
quently the  most  delightful  and  startling.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  explorers  were  now  in  that  portion  of  our  globe  where  there  is  pcr- 
petuftl  day  for  a  larJ:^J  portion  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the  sun 
never  disappears  below  the  horizon.  Mr.  Hail  graphically  describes  the 
day  that  noted  old  Sol's  non-inclination  to  go  out  of  sight,  when  the  en* 
tire  crew  stood  upon  the  deck  at  midnight  and  watched  Iiim  descend  lo 


ihc  horizon  ami  then  slowly  begin  hU  march  up  the  rugged  mountains 
of  the  ^kicft.  The  peculiar  lawi  of  reflection  and  refraction  were 
roo«t  l>caiitifully  vcrifietl  and  illustrated.  In  our  works  on  phyucs  we 
»lutiy  theories,  and  demonstrate  what  might  come  to  pasB  under  ccrtuin 
circum&tunces,  little  realizing,  however,  that  these  circumstances  really 
exist,  and  that  the  results  arc  beheld  by  people  on  some  point 
of  our  sphere.  The  crews  of  the  Rescue  and  George  Henry  actually 
behold  mountains  apparently  high  up  in  the  sky,  which  were  from 
•cvcntyJive   to   one  hundred    miles  away.       The   sun^s   rays    were   mi 

refracted  as  to  pick  up 
these  mounluius,  which 
would  otherwise  have 
been  inviKibtc  at  such  a 
great  distance,  because 
of  the  rottmdity  of  the 
earth,  and  plant  them 
high  above  the  horizon, 
where  the  awc-strickcn 
sight'Kera  could  gaze 
upon  their  monstrous 
forni!^  at  their  leisure. 

Nor  was  this  the  only 
phenomenon.  By  the 
same  laws  uf  refraction 
the  moon  at  first  sight 
appeared  all  broken  and  distortcil;  Inlands  clothed  with  verdure  were 
«cen  in  the  heavens;  inverted  icebergs,  like  huge  pyramids  standing 
upon  the  apex,  and  even  the  vast  sea  itself,  had  apparently  shifted  its 
position  to  the  clouds,  while  the  mo«t  gorgeous  colors  bedecked  the 
entire  assemblage  of  earthly  visitors,  like  an  oriental  fairy^land  plumed 
out  in  its  most  extravagant  nrray. 

One  morning  tlie  crew  of  the  George  Henry  were  surpriMxl  to  hear 

le  cry,  **Ship-a-hoyt**  from  the  watch.     The  strange  vessel  soon  came 

'within  shouting  distance,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place: 
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"  Who  are  you?"   crie<l  Capt.  Buddington. 

"Crew  from  the  Anscll  Gibbs,  of  New  Bedford,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Where  from,  and  bound  to  what  port,"  cried  the  Captain. 

"From  the  north  and  bouad  to  the  south,"  came  the  answer. 

**  You  are  runaways,  arc  you  not?"  thundered  Capt.  B. 

"  Yes,  wc  are,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Why  did  yoi»  leave  your  ship?  " 

••  Bad  trcHtmcnt  on  board  and  nothing  to  cat,** 

«  Do  you  know  how  far  it  is  to  the  United  States?"  asked  the  aiptaiti. 

»*About  1500  miles,  wc  have  reckoned"  said  the  spokesman. 

*'Arc  you  all  old  sailors?"  was  askeil. 

'*  No;  only  two  of  us  have  ever  been  to  sea  before,"  was  the  reply. 

In  vain  did  CapL  Buddingtou  and  Mr.  Hail  expostulate  with  them 
about  their  huzardous  undertaking.  They  were  bound  to  continue  theii 
voyage.  Storms  and  icebergs  might  frighten  others,  but  these  Araericim 
boya  were  fearfully  homesick,  and  notwithstanding  the  prospects  of  star- 
vatioti,  uf  freezing,  uf  being  swaliovved  by  some  sea  monster,  they  agaiu 
took  their  departure,  and  were  soon  lost  to  view. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  these  reckless  seamen  in  their  little  boat, 
througli  the  many  dreary  days  and  horrible  experiences  of  their  course. 
SufRce  it  to  say  that  only  three  out  of  the  seven  ever  reached  their  native 
land.     One  of  these,  Thos,  Sullivan,  gave  an  account  of  their  misfortunes 
and    desperate    straits.     Driven    hither   and    thither,  without    food    and 
proper  clothinu,  the  remaining  three   were  finally  picked  up  by  Ew 
quiinaux,  and   went  back   home.     While   wrecked    upon    an    unknown 
island  one  of  their  number  died,  when  tlie   rest  cut  the  flesh   from 
bonc*s  and  ate  it.     Nor  was  this  the  most  horribU  drcum*^**^^* 
attempt  was  made  to  murder  another  of  the  cr<;v#.    A  wrriblc     g 
ensued,  in  which  one  of   the  would-be  murdcr^^-j^  ^Jas  V\\^«'^* 


story  formetl  a  lining  termination  to  such  a  sccii^ 
bud  discipline. 

The  long-sought  bay  was  soon  approached, 

'find.     As  soon  as  the  George  Henry  was  sigt^ 

rs  were  sent  out  from  the  Black  Eagle 
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here,  and  toon  our  explorers  wcru  being  towed  in  hy  these  smaller  boats. 
The  Rescue  had  Untied  previously,  and  now  sent  one  of  her  whyjin-; 
boats  in  assist  in  hringinjf  in  the  George  Henry, 

The  merry  laujjhter,  hearty  hand-shakings  anrl  hoit^tcrous  shouts  from 
ihc  sailors  as  they  met  each  other  in  this  far-ofT  land,  evinced  the  genu- 
ine joy  of  such  a  meeting.  Capt.  Allen,  of  the  Black  Eagle,  with  two 
of  Ins  matcSf  soon  rowed  out  to  the  incomin<;f  vessel,  and  nj^ht  cordiallv 
were  our  heroes  welcomwl  to  the  harlwr  of  Grinnell  Bay.  About 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  Sth  day  of  ^ugust,  the  George  Henry  cast  anchor 
safely  in  the  harbor. 

It  muBt  not  be  forgotten  that  whaling  vesselsi  make  trips  to  this  far 
oST sea,  although  bnivc  and  skillful  must  be  the  navigator  who  ia  willing 
to  risk  his  life  in  such  an  undertaking.  The  Black  Kaglc  was  out  for 
this  purpose.  lis  crew  was  not  lar^rc,  but  fearless  of  anything  connected 
with  a  seafaring  life.  Then  the  sports  of  these  passages  were  more  nu- 
merous than  would  be  expected.  Acquaintances  were  always  fornittd 
with  Esquimaux,  wliich  proved  a  source  of  vast  enjoyment  to  the  wild 
and  reckless  crews  of  a  whalinj;  vessel. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  George  Henry's  arrival,  scores  of  good- 
natured  natives,  men  and  women,  came  aboaid,  manifesting  the  most  in- 
tense interest  in  ilie  new  comers;  but  never  touching  aught  which  be- 
longed to  the  vessel.  The  Esquimaux,  according  to  Hall,  are  scrupu- 
lously honest— not  so  scrupulously  cleuii.  A  little  circumstance  occurred 
at  ihis  time,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  this  latter  quality. 
Kudlago's  little  ^irl,  hearing  of  her  Cither's  de;ich,  came  aboanl  to  in- 
quire concerning  ll.  Kudlago  had  ihougiil  a  great  deal  of  his  Httle 
diiu<'hter,  and  had  fdled  a  chest  with  various  bright  culored  articles  as 
|>resents  to  her  and  his  wife.  Accordingly,  when  the  little  one  came 
board,  Mr.  Hall  and  Capt.  B.  concluded  they  would  dress  her  In  Amer- 
;an  costume.  But  the  l;«ik  of  transforming  this  daughter  of  the  forest 
nvolvcd  almost  as  much  labor  as  docs  an  ordinary  transfortnation  of 
ilet  among  American  girls  farther  south.  Her  hair  had  never  ^ecn 
taatbeii — a  marvelous  entanglement  and  mixture  of  moss,  seal,  and  rcin- 
lecr  hair  all  matted  together  with  compounds  of  unknown  nature.    Nor 


was  her  head  the  only  portion  which  needed  attention.  Layer  after 
layer  of  nurthcrn  uiothur  earth  had  accumulated  u]x>n  her  face  and 
hands,  which  required  much  soap  to  remove.  But  when,  after  due 
scrubbing  and  combings  the  ori<^nul  was  arrived  at,  no  more  bcautifa) 
child  could  have  been  found  between  the  35th  and  49tli  degrees  of  north 
l.ititudc.  Her  checks  were  as  red  a»  roses,  her  lips  of  the  most  exquisite  out- 
lino,  and  her  cyca  of  "heaven's  own  hue."  Nor  had  the  outer  covering 
of  dirt  apparently  injured  her  health.  She  was  as  robust  and  full  of  life 
as  the  buxom  maiden  on  the  plains^f  Illinois,  or  the  mountains  of  the 
East.     Kiminiloo  was  the  name  of  this  romantic  maiden. 

When  Kimmiloo  came  out  of  the  cabin  all  gaudily  attired  in  a  rvd 
dress,  brass  riii'^s,  fancifully  arranged  frills  and  furbelows,  her  EMjui- 
mnux  relations  and  friends  laughed,  shouted,  and  jumped  about,  greatly 
delighted  with  the  change  of  costume.  A  very  interesting  account  is 
given  of  a  blind  Es([uimaux  called  Blind  George  by  the  sailors,  and 
PaiX'too-yer  by  the  natives.  He  claimed  to  be  an  expert  with  the  neodlc, 
and  indeed,  so  proved  himself!  Mr.  Hall  gave  hini  a  garment  to  mend 
and  watched  his  mauceuvers.  George  took  the  needle  and  put  the  end 
containing  the  eye  between  his  teeth.  He  then  put  the  thread  upoo  the 
tip  fif  his  tongue.  With  his  tongue  he  brought  (he  end  of  the  thread  in 
contact  witli  the  needle  until  directly  it  struck  the  eye,  and  the  needle 
was  threaded!    Verily,  this  is  u  use  of  the  tongue  never  known  before. 

These  £HC)utmuux  showed  great  eagerness  to  become  acquainted  witli 
American  manners  and  language.  And  what  is  strange,  yet  neftrly 
aUvavs  the  case,  wonls  of  profanity  and  obscenity  were  invariablv  finl 
learned.  When  one  of  them  could  not  pick  up:i  little  hall  of  mercury  ihnl 
was  dancing  nround,  he  said  it  had  the  devil  in  it.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  words  were  heard  more  than  any  othen 
among  the  sailors,  but  it  seems  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note  that  the 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  every  foreigner  in  6rsl  acquiring  the  English 
tongue. 
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CHAPP&1.I.     (NLET  —  A      GHIKP*STKlCKIiN      DAUGHTER  —  A     DESHHTKD 
VILLAGE — A    DKI.rCACV — WRECK    OF    THE    RESCUE  —  THE    GRORG- 

lAKA   SAVED CAPT.    PARKER TOOKOOLITO A  GENEROUS  OFFEIt 

A    SUDDES     CHANGE A    STRANGB    CUSTOM IN    A    STARVING 

CONDITION — ROBBED    BV    DOGS— HALL    TAKES    UP    HIS    RESIDRNCB 
WITH    INNUITS. 

On  tine  17th  the  sliip  entered  Nu-gum-mi-ukc  Bay,  which  was  found 
to  be  a  good  harbor,  and  where  she  reniaiitMl  until  the  21st.  During 
(heir  slay  the  crew  engaged  in  whaling,  am]  Mr.  Hall  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  natives,  and  to  visiting  some  of  the  islands  which  abt^undcd  in 
the  bay.  Leaving  this  bay  the  captain  shaped  his  course  for  Frobishcr 
Straits,  which  were  reached  the  following  day,  and  the  anchor  was 
dropped  in  a  bciuliful  little  inlet  which  was  naAicd  after  Richard  H. 
Chappell,  of  New  London,  Conn.  On  going  ashore  it  was  found  that 
they  were  separated  from  the  waters  just  left  by  a  strip  of  land  less  than 
a  mile  in  width,  and  which  was  so  low  that  high  ttde«  would  probahly 
cover  it.  The  isthmus  waa  sandy  in  portions,  while  in  others  it  was 
co^-cred  with  i*ock  and  shale.  From  a  ridj^e  of  rocks  named  Morgan's 
Hill,  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  strait  was  enjoyed.  Facing  the  party 
wa.«.  the  celchralcd  Strait  of  Frohisherj  and  beyond  it  in  the  distance, 
Mcta  Incognita,  name<l  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sailed  upon  by 
Frobishcr  two  hundred  and  ti-jhty-two  year*  previously. 

Although  forty  miles  distant,  the  land  on  the  op|y)«ite  side  of  the 
straits  w.-i»  clearlv  seen,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  topped  with  a 
long  line  of  ice  or  snow.  When  this  land  was  visited  several  months 
subsequently,  it  w.is  found  to  be  an  enormous  glacier,  which  wus  named 
oAer  Henry  Grinnell.     To  the  %veat  the  mountains  Heemcd  to  tmite   with 

the  narrow  stnp,  and  a  week  later  it  was  learned  that  the  water  was  a 
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bay,  anti  not  ;i  strait.     Many  specimens  of  fossils  were  found  on  the  nar- 
row strip,  from  whicli  fielectiuns  were  made  and  taken  on  board. 

The  next  moming  the  Rescue  was  a^ain  on  her  way  towani  the 
George  Henry,  having  a  narrow  escape  from  some  rock*  on  the  way  out 
of  the  bay.  During  the  afternoon  family  boats  of  the  natives,  filled  with 
women  and  men,  approached,  nnd  were  taken  on  deck.  Among  the 
visitors  was  Ktulhigo's  chlcst  il:m;jhter,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  named 
Kok-er-zhun.  She  learned  of  her  father's  death  for  the  first  lime  upon 
going  on  hoard,  and  was  grief-stricken. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  24th,  a  ii.'itivc  drew  tor  Mr.  Hall  a  chart  of 
Northumberland  Inlet,  Bear  Sound,  and  adjacent  lands,  and  Mgnificd  a 
wiinngiicii'i  to  accompany  the  oxperlition  next  year.  On  the  following 
day  natives  who  liad  visited  the  land  gave  assurance  that  Frobishcr 
Strait  is  an  inlet  or  l>ay,  each  one  declaring  that  there  was  no  other  water 
communication  to  Fox's  Channel  except  through  Hudson's  Strait.  In 
examining  with  the  natives  the  chart:;  of  that  time,  many  inaccuracies 
were  found,  .ind  it  was  discovered  that  the  Esquimiux  jtosscssed  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  their  country;  in  fact,  any  of  tlicm  can  (leHneatc  to 
the  minutest  detail,  any  portion  of  the  country  once  visited  by  them,  ami 
their  memory  is  remarkably  gotxl;  so  that  from  the  information  impaiicd 
by  them  Hall  arrivetl  at  tite  conclusion  th.it  no  passage  existed  in  the 
direction  of  Frobisher  Strait. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  a  trip  was  made  to  a  large  island,  on 
which  was  found  a  deserted  Esquimaux  settlement  of  fifty  huts.  At  the 
time  the  settlement  was  visited  the  Esquimaux  had  abandoned  the  plan 
of  bnililing  huts,  and  lived  entirely  in  snow  houses.  Another  curiosity 
notice*!  here  was  a  <log-slcdgc,  used  by  the  natives  in  their  winter  excur- 
sions. It  was  ten  feet  in  length,  the  runners  of  one  and  a  hair  inch 
plank,  :ind  shod  with  the  jaw  bone  of  the  whale.  The  width  was  thirty 
inches,  and  the  cross  bars  fastened  by  strijiga  of  whalebone.  The  Esqui- 
maux arc  very  fond  of  the  skin  of  the  Grceidaiul  whale,  which  they  eat 
raw,  as  they  tlo  also  the  meat  of  the  whale,  and  which  travelers  ir.  that 
region  consider  a  good  practice — at  least  for  the  better  preservation  of 
their  health.     The  whale  meat  is  described  as  being  "  white  and  delicious 
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as  the  hrrARt  of  a  Thanksgiving  turkey."  The  Esquimaux  miuitictite  it 
by  getting  voiit  pieces  into  their  tlistcndctl  mouths,  mvX  then,  fx>n  constric- 
tor-like, first  lubricnte  thcni,  mul  so  swallow  them  ijuitc  whole.  On  the 
5th  of  September  a  large  piece  of  wh.it  w:i<  siipp>ose<l  to  be  iron  ore, 
weighing  nineteen  pouml%  was  found  on  Lookout  Island^  nnd  was  after- 
wanJ  proved  to  be  n  relic  of  Frobisher's  Expedition. 

During  the  month  nf  Septcmlwr,  up  to  the  latter  purt,  nothing  of 
tntcrc&t  uccurrcxl  to  the  cxpcilition.  The  time  was  p:LSM:d  principally  in 
making  short  trips  from  the  ship  in  various  direclionSf  in  the  course  of 
which  those  engaged  !n  them  on  several  occasions  met  with  minor 
ftccidents  and  mi^hapK.  Quite  .1  number  of  natives  visited  Mr.  Hall,  and 
during  their  stay  he  gained  from  them  much  valuable  information  for 
future  u»c. 

On  the  26th  light  winds  commenced  to  blow  from  the  north- 
:i|Ht,  steadily  increasing  in  force  until  the  following  day,  when  they  as- 
tumed  the  proportions  of  a  gflle»  being  accompanied  by  snow.  At  S 
o'clock  in  the  evening  all  the  anchors  were  Icl  go.  An  hour  later  the 
Rescue  commenced  dragging  her  anchor*,  and  soon  after  the  Georgiana 
commanded  by  Capt.  Tyson,  was  in  the  same  prolicament.  The  gale 
soon  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  by  midnight  the  two  ships  mimed  were 
dnfUng  toward  the  rocks.  The  Georgiana  worried  around  a  point  on 
the  land  and  got  into  compiiralively  smootii  water,  although  she  was  at 
last  grounded.  The  crew,  expecting  she  would  go  to  pieces,  deserted 
her  and  went  on  the  island.  The  Rescue  was  l(»s  fortunate,  and  driHcd 
helplc&sly  toward  the  rocks,  where  she  landetl  on  her  broadsides.  The 
expedition  boat  upon  which  Mr.  Hall  depemled  so  much,  was  also  lorn 
from  her  moorings,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  When  morning  dawned  l»oth 
veaadt  were  seen  pounding  against  the  breakers,  and  assistance  was  im- 
mediately sent  them.  Capt.  Tyson  and  his  crew  were  removed  in  safety 
to  the  George  Henry.  The  storm  continued  with  unabatetl  fury  through- 
one  the  day,  but  the  following  morning  the  gale  abated,  and  a  party  went 
uhorc.  The  Rescue  was  found  to  be  a  total  wreck,  and  hsd  to  be  lefl  to 
go  to  pieces.  The  Georgiana  was  found  to  be  perfectly  tight  and  com- 
paratively uninjured,  and   tier  crew  again  took  possession  of  her,  towed 


her  off  the  rocksi  and  once  more  aachored  her  ia  deep  water.  The 
escape  of  the  Geur^^c  Henry  w:i.s  iilcnost  miraculous,  but  aHc  did  luit  luii^ 
survive  her  partner  In  adversity.  She  was  wrecked  July  i6,  1S63,  oa 
one  of  the  lower  Savage  Islands  in  Hudson's  Straii,  about  one  hundred 
miles  furtlier  south  than  Rescue  Harbor.  The  Gear<^aaa  made  good 
her  defectSf  and  on  October  Mt  set  sail  for  Northumberland  Inlet  to 
winter. 

During  the  months  uf  October  and  November  the  time  passed  rather 
muiiotoii'iWily,  and  during  tliat  time  Mr.  Hall  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  observations  of  the  dtspiay  of  aurora,  which  were  beautiful  beyond 
dCTcriptioii.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  expedition  was  startletl  by  an  un- 
cxpectol  arrival.  A  steamer  and  a  sailing  vessel  came  up  from  the  sea, 
and  anchored  on  the  apposite  side  of  Field  Bay.  The  discovery  was 
soon  mode  that  the  strangers  were  the  famous  Capt.  Parker,  of  the  True 
Love,  and  his  son,  commanding  the  steamship  Lady  Celia.  They  had 
ma<Ie  the  trip  from  Cornelius  Grinnell's  Ray  in  less  than  a  day.  A  \Tsit 
to  the  slrunjjcrs  wjis  innnediatcly  planned  au'l  executed.  When  seen  by 
Mr.  Hall,  CapU  Parker  was  sixty-nine  years  uld,  and  Iiad  been  navigat- 
ing the  Arctic  regions  forty-Hve  years.  His  ship  at  that  time  was  n  bun- 
dred  years,  old,  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  had  taken  part  in 
ninny  of  the  searching  expeditions.  Capt.  Parker  cxamine<l  the  plans  of 
the  expedition,  in  which  he  took  n  deep  interest,  and  promised  an  iiddi* 
tionat  boat,  which  was  much  needed  in  the  transportation  of  supplies, 
but  which  pn>mise,  unfortunately,  was  never  fulfilled,  as  the  ships  wen: 
driven  to  sea  by  a  gale  a  few  days  later,  and  did  not  return. 

Mr.  Hall  relates  that  on  November  a  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  of 
»n  Esquimaux  lady,  dressed  in  Europctn  habiliments  and  speaking  fluenriy 
the  English  language.  She  was  Tookoolito,  who,  with  her  husband 
Ebicrbing,  had  spent  twenty  nionCh»^  in  England,  where  she  had  made 
the  most  uf  her  advantages.  Her  husband  was  less  accustomed  to  the 
English  tongue,  but  could  carry  on  a  conversation  in  that  language.  A 
visit  to  their  home  a  few  days  later  showed  a  happy  state  of  aflfaurK.  The 
tent  was  as  comfortable  as  the  surroundings  could  make  it,  and  Tookoo> 
]ito  was  engaged  in  knitting  socks  for  her  husband.  Not  only  this,  outshe 
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taught  all  who  wanted  to  learn  it  the  same  occupation,  and  had  succeeded 
in  inaugurating  quite  a  numher  nf  useful  European  habit»»  and  cttstoms 
among  her  neighbon.  She  complained  that  many  of  the  whalers 
were  bad  men,  and  contaminalol  the  natives  She  complained  in  partic- 
ular of  the  Americans,  who  swore  more  and  worse  than  their  English 
brethren. 

While  on  Khore  for  water  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Mr, 
Hall  waH  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Esquimaux  worship.  Seeing 
an  excited  crowd  gathered  around  a  man  who  had  them  completely  un- 
der his  control,  and  made  thctn  obey  his  every  word  and  gesture,  he  was 
informed  that  this  important  personage  was  nn  aageko,  or  wizard. 
Though  young  he  seemed  to  have  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  na- 
tives upon  whose  credulity  and  ignorance  he  lived  at  his  ease.  He  carried 
on  his  ceremonies  in  a  tent,  into  which  Mr.  Hall  was  taken  to  behold  tlie 
exhibition,  and  at  the  dose  thin  great  man  ittxistctl  upon  giving  him  one 
of  hid  wives;  to  which  proposition  the  women  assented,  each  one  trying 
to  make  herself  as  agreeable  to  the  stranger  as  possible. 

On  the  igth  of  November  the  ice  from  the  head  of  the  bay  com- 
mcncctl  bearing  down  on  the  ship,  aud  by  the  6th  of  tlic  following  month 
she  was  secured  in  the  solid  ice  for  the  winter,  and  the  boats  were  dis- 
mantled, not  to  be  used  again  for  about  nine  months. 

The  Esquimaux  lamp  in  one  of  the  institutioas  peculiar  to  this  region. 
It  is  made  of  stone  and  is  supported  on  three  legs.  Without  it  they  could 
not  exist.  Their  homes  arc  lighted  and  warmed  by  it ;  it  melts  ice  or 
SHOW  for  their  drinks,  and  by  its  heat  they  dry  their  clothing,  mittens, 
boots,  and  stocking?.  As  oil  scat  blubber  i.s  used,  and  forms  a  very  good 
substituic  for  petroleum. 

Dccemlier  came  in  with  a  calm  which  continued  four  days.  On  the 
Sth  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero,  and  a  day  later,  15**  below  that  point. 
The  ice  was  solid  around  the  ship  in  her  winter  quarters,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux vi*atcd  her  In  large  numbers  daily,  often  remaining  on  bo;ird  over 
night  and  sleeping  in  the  cabin.  They  went  on  VMrious  errands — some 
merely  as  visitors  some  to  sec  what  they  could  secure  in  the  way  of 
proenu,  and  others  to  do  some  trading.     The  U«t  mentioned  brou^^ht 
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with  them  (tkins  which  they  exchanged  for  knives  and 
The  dresses   made  by   the  Innuit  women  were  of  a  superior 
every  respect,  and  ftiutid  :i  ready  sale  un  hoard. 

The  temperature  changed  very  suddenly  a.s  the  month  dl 
cloae.  On  the  19th  the  therinometer  was  ao"  below  zero,  aoi 
nmiuter  30.175,  yet  the  weather  was  cohn  and  seemed  no  cold 
the  cummencernent  of  Ihe  bea»on,  when  the  thermometer  sto 
On  the  30th  the  thennometer  had  risen  to  5"  below  aero  ea 
morning,  and  kept  rising  until  night,  when  it  indicated  14*^  a 
u  gale  blowing  and  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Field 
the  harbfjr  in  which  the  ship  was  laid  up.  On  (he  21st  the  th 
stood  31^,  anti  the  bay  was  almost  clear  of  ice.  Considerable 
during  the  night,  and  next  morning  the  thermometer  was  3 
half  degree  above  the  freezing  point.  This  placed  the  nativ 
plight.  It  demolished  their  snow  houses,  and  rendercil  them 
The  rain  continued  on  the  33d,  preventing  the  natives  from  m*. 
and  causing  much  distress  among  them.  What  food  could 
from  the  ship  was  distributed  among  them,  and  cracklings,  Ml 
been  taken  along  as  dog  feed,  were  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
30th  of  December  the  thermometer  had  again  retired  to  zcn] 
days  laicr  was  28°  below  thai  point.  The  bay  and  harbor  w 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  men  resumed  their  seal  fishing. 

About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  natives  treat  \h 
with  the  utmost  neglect  when  they  ;ire  overtaken  by  .sicknesfl 
deatli  appro:ichc»,  a  tomb  is  erected  fur  the  victim,  to  which  he 
carried,  placed  within,  the  entrance  closicd  with  blocks  of  snovi 
nnd  the  person  is  left  in  this  living  torab  to  die  alone,  uni 
They  believe  that  should  any  be  present  at  the  death,  they  m 
the  clothes  then  worn,  und  never  wear  them  ngain.  The  funcf 
is  very  simple.  The  cori>sc  is  c.irrie«l  over  the  shoulder,  fO 
sportsman  carries  his  gun,  to  its  final  resting  place,  where  a  h< 
in  the  $now  and  ice,  in  which  it  Is  deposited,  covered  up,  and  Id 

Having  determined  upon  an   exploration  trip  to  Corndim 
Bay,  Mr.  liall,  iw  company  vviih  Chierbing,  Tookootitu,  Atul 
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Started  on  Thursday,  Jan.  lo,  by  sledge  and  dugs,  with  provisions  for 
Kvcral  flays.  When  they  reachcii  the  shore  they  started  north,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  neared  the  frozen  waters  of  the  oceans  on  the  margin  of 
which  the  clifTs  were  almost  perpendicular,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
party  tu  lower  the  slwlge  down  to  the  ice  below.  The  joumev  was  con- 
tinued until  5  p.  M.,  when  the  party  halted,  erected  an  ice  hut,  nnd 
cani|X*d  for  the  ni^hl.  Every  article  on  the  pledge  was  taken  in,  and 
the  entrance  clo&cd,  the  dogs  Iwing  left  outside.  During  each  night  in 
these  huts  the  clothing  of  the  occupants  \s  hung  over  the  lamp  for  dry- 
ing, and  carefully  attended  to  by  the  women,  who  also  m;<kc  any  neces- 
sary repairs.  This  was  Mr.  Mall's  first  night  in  one  rif  these  huLs,  and 
he  records  that  he  slept  .is  comfortably  as  he  could  wish. 

The  journey  wxt  resumed  in  the  morning.  The  course  was  due 
north,  but  owing  to  the  innumerable  hummockx  in  the  ico  it  was  not 
direct,  and  the  parly  only  in.idc  five  miles  during  the  day.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  journey  would  be  made  in  one  day,  but  the  obstacles  were 
&o  great  that  the  second  night  found  them  far  away  from  their  destina- 
tion. To  mid  to  llie  complications  a  storm  came  up,  and  they  had  just 
Kcurcd  shelter  when  it  huist  upon  them  in  nil  it^  fury,  in  their  ice  nbode 
on  the  frozen  sea.  It  continued  all  night  long,  and  on  the  third  morning 
of  their  journey  they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed.  In  the  aAcrnoon  it 
was  discovered  that  the  ice  was  breaking,  and  the  water  made  its  ap- 
pcaruncc  not  more  than  ten  rods  from  them.  They  became  seriously 
alarmed,  mid  consulted  as  t<i  whether  Ihcy  should  attempt  to  reach  the 
land,  which  was  ihree  miles  distant,  or  remain  in  their  tjuarters  and  take 
tlic  chance  of  being  carried  out  to  sea.  They  ducide^l  upon  the  latter 
CDunc,  and  eagerly  "waited  the  coming  of  another  day.  The  gale 
aKited  about  lo  f.  M^  and  in  the  morning  the  weather  was  favorable. 
Proceeding  on  their  way,  they  had  every  difficulty  to  anitcnd  with.  The 
ict  had  given  away  in  every  direction.  The  snow  was  very  deep  and 
■  rcachcruus,  nnd  it  was  with  great  difHculty  that  the  sletlge  could  he 
nnovrd  bo  as  lo  guani  it  against  falling  into  some  snow-cuvrred  icc-cnick. 
7*hv  dog*  b!w"  were  in  a  starving  condition.  Eiuh  member  of  the  psirty 
took  the  lead  by  tunut  to  guard  against  the  dangers  whidi  beset  them, 
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iiml  tu  6nd  s  track  through  the  hummockii  which  met  tbcro  on  all  sides. 
By  2  p.  u.  the  entire  party  were  in  such  an  exhausted  condition  that 
thfv  were  cumpelled  tn  halt  and  partake  of  their  now  very  slender  Ntock 
of  jirovisions.  After  this  they  pmcecdcil  with  rcnewei)  vigor,  rciiching  the 
shore  ice  in  »afctyt  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  alongside  of  U^amg*s 
igloo  (iev  hut),  huilt  on  the  southwest  side  of  Rogers*  Island,  overlook* 
ing  Corncliu?.  Grlnnell  Bay. 

On  the  followiu^f  ilay,  Jan.  15,  the  explorations  commenced.  Rab- 
bit Irackii  were  diitcovcretl  on  the  hiUfi,  and  tn  the  distance  were  »een 
the  prominent  headlands  noticed  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  ship.  In  the 
menniime  the  provisions  gave  out,  and  the  party  found  themselves 
wilhout  food  or  light,  vvtth  the  thermometer  25°  below  zero.  The  na- 
tives met  with  no  success  in  hunting  or  seal  fishing,  but  brought  to  the 
hut  with  them  some  black  skin  and  kuang^  which  they  hod  obtained 
from  a  cache  made  the  previous  fall  by  the  natives,  when  the  ship  was 
in  the  bay.  At  noon  next  day  a  heavy  snowstorm  set  in,  which  con- 
liiuied  nearly  four  days,  confining  the  party  to  the  hut,  and  comi^elling 
them  to  live  on  raw  frozen  black  skin,  kuang,  and  seal. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th,  ihey  were  in  a  sad  state  from  actual  want  of 
food.  The  weather  continued  so  forbidding  that  nothing  could  be  ob- 
tained by  hunting.  At  S  o'cloL-k  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Hall  and  Ko«xJ- 
loo,  one  of  his  native  companions,  started  to  return  to  the  ship  with 
a  sledge,  and  twelve  nearly  starved  dogs.  A  speedy  trip  was  antici- 
pated, but  the  dit!icultics  encountered  were  so  great  that  Ebicrbing  fol- 
lowed them  on  snow  shoes,  and  tiiktng  his  place,  sent  Mr.  Hall  back  lo 
the  huts  to  await  ibeir  return.  The  supply  of  food  was  exhausted  wilh- 
out any  apparent  prospect  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Christmas  eve  found 
the  party  with  nothing  lel\  but  a  piece  of  black  skin,  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  wide,  two  inches  lung,  and  three-qiuirters  of  an  inch  thick.  Dur* 
ing  the  night  one  of  the  natives  came  to  the  hut  with  some  choice  mor- 
«els  cut  from  a  se»l  which  he  had  just  caught,  but  he  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered than  n  starving  dog  which  had  t>cen  allowed  to  sleep  tn  the  hut 
over  night,  sprang  .it  the  meat  and  ate  a  fair  share  nf  tt.  Before  the 
patty  iccovcrcd  frum  thetr  surprise,  the  remaining  hungry  dogs  made  a 
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ru»h  from  the  outside  «nil  devoured  the  remainder.  The  next  muniing 
Ebicrbing  arrived  from  the  ship  with  supplies,  and  a  »eal  wcighing^  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds,  thereby  raising  the  siege  of  star\-;ition  by  sup- 
plying the  wmits  of  all.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  oflicent  of  the  ship 
stated  that  the  exploring;  party  had  been  ^iven  up  for  lost  in  the  grciit 
storm  which  they  encountered  on  their  journey. 

In  speaking  of  the  Innuit  ]x;oplc,  Mr.  Hall  says  they  arc  noted  chieHy 
for  their  thoughtlessncsh  and  improvidence.  When  thev  have  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  food  ihcv  <k-vour  it  all  as  fust  as  ihey  citu  without  consid- 
ering that  on  the  day  following  they  may  he  in  absolute  want,  and  no 
course  of  reasoning  can  induce  them  to  change  in  this  respect. 

February  i6  Mr.  Hall  once  more  started  on  an  exploring  cxpcili- 
lion,  arriving  the  sjimc  afternoon  at  Clark*s  Harbor,  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  Allen's  Island,  where  he  remained  two  days  at  UgamgV  igloo^ 
curiously  watching  the  various  efforts  made  to  sustain  and  enjoy  life  by 
the  singular  people  of  the  north.  He  spent  fnrty*two  nights  in  an 
igloo,  living  with  the  natives  most  of  their  time  on  their  food  .iccording 
lo  their  own  customs,  and  s.iid  he  had  no  regrets  in  looking  back  upon 
his  experience,  but  on  the  contrary,  enjoyed  his  life  so  spent  as  well  ;t-i 
he  dki  under  the  most  favorable  circumsliinces.  Qo  the  a  1st  he  hade 
adieu  to  his  Innuit  friends  and  started  on  his  return  Co  th«  ship,  accvim* 
panietl  by  Ehierbing,  Ugarng  and  Kunniu,  taking  with  them  the  sledge 
and  dogs.  The  journey  was  devoid  of  accident  or  excitement,  and  the 
party  reached  the  ship  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

A  number  of  the  natives  had  built  igloos  on  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ship,  but  at  that  lime  they  were  deserted  for  the  fishing  grounds  at 
Krobisher  Bay-  VVhen  he  visite<l  the  crew  the  next  dav,  Mr. 
Hall  found  two  of  the  men  afflicted  with  scur\y,  the  legs  of  one  of 
them  from  the  knees  down  being  as  black  as  Uir.  Both  of  them  were 
I        sent  lo  Frobishcr  Bar  to  live  with  the  natives  in  their  igloos,  in  the  hifpc 
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A    Danil    KILLliU    IIV    DOGS — I'ROZBN    TO    DRATII — THE    AITIIOACH    OF 

SPItlNO  —  DAYAIID    TAVLOn    PASS — A    NATIVE    HISTORIAN TH£ 

RRRRPING    PLACR    OV    THB    DRRR — ^THK   "  DRKAOKD    LAKD  " — SUIJ- 

SISTENCK    IN    ARCTIC    REGIONS AN    UNSAKE    UOAT AN    IMt*OR< 

TANT  JOURNEY    POSTPONED. 

One  morning  early  in  March  one  of  the  men  reported  reindeer  in 
sight  upon  ihu  ice.  Koojessc  was  urmuil  with  a  rifle,  and  sent  in  pursuit. 
He  succceiied  in  getting  a  shot,  but  inii»se<i.  This  roused  the  dog$  ami 
they  immediately  gave  chase,  in  spite  of  all  efFurts  to  restrain  them.  A 
fine  Grceidand  animal  »oon  took  the  lead,  and  maintained  it.  Soon  all 
were  lost  tn  si^ht  and  nothini;  further  was  thought  of  the  matter  until 
the  Jog  returned  to  the  ship  about  mid-day,  covered  with  blood.  His 
actions  led  a  number  of  the  men  In  follow  him  on  the  ice,  and  he  )e<I 
them  to  n  spot  where  they  found  a  dead  deer,  with  its  ju^lar  and  wind- 
pipe neatly  cut  by  the  fangs  of  the  dog,  a  feat  never  known  to  have  liecn 
accomplished  by  a  dog  before. 

On  the  17th  of  March  John  Brown,  one  of  the  scurvy  patients^ 
determined  to  return  to  the  ship  with  some  natives  who  were  about  to 
make  the  journey,  and  started  with  them.  On  the  way  they  were  com- 
pelled to  ^top  and  eacAe  some  of  their  supplies,  and,  becoming  impatient 
over  the  delay,  Brown  decided  to  proceed  alone.  No  iimount  of  reason- 
ing or  persuasion  would  make  him  desist,  and  with  a  dog  to  guide  him, 
he  started  on  his  journey.  The  same  night  the  natives  arrived  at  the  ship 
and  retired.  The  next  morning  Brown  was  missed,  and  purttca  were  at 
once  sent  out  in  search  of  him.  Ha  was  not  found  until  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  his  frozen  body  was  discovci-cd  at  the  foot  of  an  iceberg 
seventeen  miles  from  the  ship. 

Nothing  especially  worthy  of  note  occurred  until  Miirch  iS,  when 
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Bruce,  tlie  companion  of  Brown,  cnme  very  near  meeting  a  similar  fate. 
He  was  still  afflicted  with  scurvy*  and  had  been  again  sent  to  an  Innuit 
Mttlement.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  mentioned  he  determined  upon 
returning  to  the  ship.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  Innuit  woman,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  her  strenuous  exertions  he  would  certainly  have  lost 
his  life.  On  the  s:imc  day  Mate  Rogers  started  for  the  whaling  depot 
at  FrobiKher  Bay,  taking  with  him  such  articles  as  were  required  for 
spring  operations,  and  a  sledge  and  dogs,  driven  by  Koojessc.  The  jour- 
ney vfos  made  without  dilHcuIty  until  noon,  when  a  gale,  accompanied 
by  (hick-falling  snow,  set  in,  and  they  were  compelled  to  nrtracc  their 
»tep6.  After  battling  the  i^torm  for  ten  hours  they  reached  the  goal,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

About  this  time  there  were  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  approach 
of  fcpring,  and  on  April  S  the  cooking  apparatus  and  other  materials 
were  moved  up  from  their  winter  quarters  below,  and  four  dayK  later  the 
weather  was  described  as  being  so  *^  gloriously  flne"  that  Capt.  Hall 
made  a  trip  up  Buddington  Mount,  which  was  described  as  very  dan- 
gerous on  account  o(  the  steepness  of  the  incline,  and  its  hani,  snow- 
covered  tiidca.  Three  days  later  n  long  tramp  wab  taken  round  the  head 
of  Field  Bay,  for  triangulating  and  making  observations,  and  on  April 
i6  Capt.  Hall  made  his  first  lunar  observation.  Four  days  afterward 
the  U10W  embankment  around  the  ship  was  removed,  and  the  crew  com- 
iDenccd  putting  her  in  complete  order  for  service. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  April  22,  Capt.  Hall  started  upon  his 
firet  trip  into  Frobisher  Bay.  The  course  from  the  ship  was  westerly  to 
the  other  side  of  Field  Bay,  from  whence  ihcy  went  over  a  mountain 
ptM  which  vvas  named  .ifter  Bayard  Taylor.  After  passing  through  a 
gorge  they  arrived  .it  a  small  inlet  leading  up  from  an  ami  of  Countess 
of  Warwick  Soinid.  After  traversing  the  inlet  a  very  short  distance 
ihey  came  to  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  mountain,  and  caught  sight  of  Fro- 
bisher Bay,  and  the  mountains  of  Kingaite  beyond.  Proceeding  to  one 
of  the  islands  they  remaine<l  with  an  Innuit  family  nil  night.  Next  mom- 
tng  CapL.  Hall  ascended  to  tlie  summit  of  a  mountain  close  by,  from 
wlicnce  he  had  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  but  wag  disappointed  tii  discover* 
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ing  that  the  ice  had  broken  up  on  its  surface,  which  would  prevent  him 
from  making  his  contemplated  si  edge -journey  to  the  westward.  He  also 
<;:ivv  i'rain  his  pinnacle  Reu>lution  I.itand  and  Meta  Incognita.  Manv 
8inall  picccA  of  limestone  were  found  on  top  of  the  mountain.  De- 
scending he  again  passetl  the  night  in  an  Innuit  igloo,  and  next  morning 
started  (or  another  village.  Taking  a  course  over  the  hilly  center  of  the 
island  he  arrived  at  his*  destination  after  walking  about  three  miles. 
Two  days  were  spent  here  taking  observations,  after  which  the  trip  was 
resumed.  The  breaking  up  and  absence  of  sea  ice  caused  the  party  to 
encounter  many  di  Hi  cult  Irs  in  making  their  way  along  the  &horc.  A& 
ihcy  traveled  forward,  the  mountains  nf  Kiiigaite  loomed  up  in  mag- 
nificent grandeur,  and  the  <:xpiorer  "vas  struck  with  the  idea  that  more 
than  land  existed  there;  and  in  truth,  it  was  solid  Ice,  which  Ihc  natives 
said  had  never  been  known  to  change. 

About  dark  they  reached  the  south  point  of  the  island  of  Nonyain, 
where  tliey  expected  to  find  an  Innuit  village,  but  were  disappointed,  .'ind 
were  compelled  to  construct  an  igkw  out  of  a  snowbank,  in  which 
they  lodged  for  the  nigbt,  though  not  without  an  intruder.  The  tide 
poured  in  upon  them  without  ceremony,  but  retired  without  inflicting 
serious  damage.  In  that  region  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  its  full  is  thirtv 
feet.  On  .Saturday,  Aprd  34,  the  party  started  on  the  return  journey, 
and  on  the  ibllowing  Monday  they  arrived  safely  on  board  the  ship,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  days.  Immediately  after  arriving  on  board,  Capt. 
Hall  ha<i  an  attack  of  snow-blindness,  which  continued  a  few  days.  Oo 
the  last  day  of  April  the  ice-fetters  were  stricken  from  the  ship,  and  she 
floated  two  feet  higher  in  the  water,  having  become  so  much  lighter 
through  the  consumption  of  stores  since  tlie  period  of  freezing  in. 

One  day  early  in  May,  Capt.  Hall  went  ashore  at  Cooper's  Island,  in 
Rescue  Harbor,  to  talk  with  an  Innuit  woman  who  was  acquainted  wiih 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  the  traditions  of  her  race.  From  her  he  learned 
that  upon  Nionutelik  Island  she  hud  seen  bricks  and  coal,  atid  pieces 
of  timber  of  various  sizes,  and  that  she  had  often  heard  from  old  Innuils 
that,  many  years  before,  ships  had  landed  there  with  a  great  number  of 
people ;  that  when  a  little  girl   she   had   heard  of  these   people   killing 
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M;vcru1  Innuite  nm)  taking  away  two  Innuit  women  who  were  never 
$gmn  hrani  of,  and  that  they  came  every  year;  fii>t  twn,  then  three,  and 
then  a  great  many  ships.  She  also  tolrl  nf  five  white  men  whn  were 
captured  hy  the  Innuit  people  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  ^hips 
ft  great  many  ycarN  ago;  that  these  men  wintered  on  shore;  that  they 
UvchI  nmun^  the  Innuits;  that  they  afterward  built  a  largo  boat,  with 
mast  and  saiU;  that  they  emleavorcd  to  get  awavi  i"ul  that  thev  fin^dly 
Miccccdcd  in  doing  so  idler  much  trouble,  and  were  never  again  heard  nf. 

As  all  thin  wa-<t  locatctl  upon  the  tslnml  upon 
which  Frobishcr  landed  it  was  compared 
with  written  histitry,  juuI  they  were  found  to 
correspond,  which  determined  Hall  lo  visit 
Nionulelik,  the  it^lnml  referred  to,  fnr  the 
purpose  of  gaining  further  information. 

Before  leaving  for  the  Frobisher  waters, 
an  examination  trip  was  imide  Ui  the  head 
of  Field  Bay.  Traveling  was  impctled,  iind 
seven  hours  were  ccnsume<l  in  reaching  the 
shore.  From  the  top  of  a  small  rocky  hill 
was  discovered  to  the  west  a  long  and  narrow 
tflkelct,  extending  in  a  northerly  direction  lb 
the  bxie  of  Aldcn  Mountain.  After  resuni* 
ing  the  journey,  a  beautiful  grassy  plain  waa 
rcachc-d»  which  waa  quite  destitute  of  Know, 
and  surrounded  by  rugged,  somber,  rocky 
onnnT  wDMAK*a  ifui>-DNn>.  mfHjntains,  making  it  appear  a%  an  oafiih  in 
the  great  desert  of  ice  and  snow.  Running  northwest  from  the  pinin 
near  Alden  Mounuiin,  was  another  plain  extending  in  every  direction 
n  fiu-  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Thi«  led  the  explorer  to  the  belief 
that  at  that  time  Arctic  nnvigators  knew  very  little  of  the  interior 
of  the  country,  oa  they  rarely  wiw  and  explored  aught  but  the  coasts. 
Judging  from  information  afterward  obtained,  these  plains  an:  the 
breeding  places  of  the  deer.  After  traveling  about  twenty-five  milca  the 
explorer  arrived  on  shipboard  again  at  3  o^clock  the  following  morning. 
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THE  DREADED  T.AHD. 


On  the  37th  of  May,  Capt.  Hall,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  natives, 
starlet!  un  ihc  long-expcctetl  expedition,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  they 
were  cumpelled  tn  retuni  to  the  ship,  :is  it  wus  found  iin]}ut>siblv  to  inakc 
the  journey  by  sledge.  It  w:w  the  intenlioti,  however,  to  spend  a  diiy  «r 
two  on  the  i«lamU  of  Opunjiiiewing  nnd  NionutcUk  before  making  the 
rctuni  trip;  but  this  also  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  face  of  a  storm,  nnd 
the  |»;irty  hurrial  back  as  fast  as  tlicy  could.  Soon  after  arriving  on 
txKird  again,  :i  partv  of  Scknselar  Iiinuits  arrived,  mid  imparted  ■yoinc 
vahiabic  infonnaiioii  concerning  while  people  who  had  in  years  gone  by 
visitetl  ihcir  country. 

Early  in  June  the  journey  to  the  "Dreaded  Land,"  as  it  is  culled  by 
the  Es(|uitnaux,  was  coinmencetl  again  by  sledge.  The  progress  was 
very  slow  jii  first.  The  direction  first  taken  waj,  toward  Dillon  Moun- 
tain, latitude  62"  33'  north,  at  the  east  end  of  Fox's  Land,  an  island  on 
the  east  side  of  Dear  Sound  and  Lupton  Channel,  twelve  miles  in  width, 
its  center  being  in  latitiulc  63°  J9'  north,  longitude  64°  sS'  west.  The 
hummocks  causeil  the  jwirty  to  change  their  course  lo  due  south  towani 
Luptntk  Channel.  Had  weather  com|>elled  them  10  encamp  on  an  island 
which  wiLs  lutmed  Sylvia,  its  highest  point  being  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  the  elevation  could  he  seen  the  open  water  of  Lupton's 
Channel,  which  the  natives  say  never  freezes  over,  in  consequence  of  the 
swiftly  running  tides.  On  the  7th  of  June  they  left  the  i<iland,  and  the 
same  atlcrnoan  arrived  at  the  base  of  Jones'  Tower,  latitude  6a"  33' 
north,  longitude  64"  34'  west.  From  the  top  of  this  mountain  the  view 
was  extensive,  but  Frohishcr  Bay  coultl  not  be  seen,  although  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  distant  more  than  seven  miles. 

The  following  morning  the  journey  was  resumc<],  and  the  shore  of 
the  "drcidcd  land**  was  found  to  present  many  interesting  fejitureft,  on 
account  of  its  newness  and  association:).  About  ux  miles  from  Jones' 
Tower  they  reached  Cape  Daly,  the  termination  of  a  neck  of  land  dis- 
tinguished by  a  remarkable  gap  ^in  its  ridge.  Pushing  forward  they 
reached  Cape  Hayes— the  most  northerly  point  of  Hudson's  Uland. 
where  they  again  prospected.  At  this  time  Hall's  Island  was  less  than 
two  miles  distant,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  it  on  account  of  the 
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nigged  ice  with  which  M'Clintock  Channel  wa*  firmly  packed.  At 
CapL-  Ha>cs  were  found  circles  of  Htoncs,  which  had  been  pliiced  there 
yc«n.  before  by  ihc  InnuiLs  who  formerly  inhahitrd  this  nnw  forsaken 
bukd.  The  next  day  rhc  parly  pursued  its  journey  through  Dr.  Kane's 
Channel,  which  connecU  Frobishcr  Bay  and  Field  B«y.  Seal*  were 
very  numerous  in  this  locality,  and  bear  tracks  were  also  diiicovcrcd. 
When  ihcy  .irrived  at  the  point  from  whence  it  was  expected  to  sec  the 
entrance  to  Frobishcr  IViy,  there  wa-t  jjrcrtt  nstoninhmenl  at  dibciivcring 
n  -short  distance  off,  open  water,  with  numerous  icel>crgft  drifting;  a 
heavy  sea  rolling  in  and  l>eattng  on  the  edge  of  the  fioc. 

They  had  now  ncarcd  the  land;  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of 
"HaliV  smaller  island'^  of  Frobisher,  Capt.  Hull  went  un  by  himscIC 
ficaf  tracks  were  seen  on  all  sides,  and  other  evidences  presented  ihem- 
fdves  Miffident  to  show  that  that  outcast  rcj^ion  was  one  of  plenty  in- 
stead of  barrenness.  At\er  a  thorough  inspection  the  party  retraced 
their  ftteps  to  the  encampment,  where  they  arrived  Aafcly  a  day  latec 
From  the  motmiiiin  lop  in  the  rear  of  the  cimip  bearings  were  t-dicn  ol 
I  various  prominent  places.  It  was  determined  to  set  out  on  the  relum  to 
the  ship  on  Wednesday,  June  12,  but  before  doing  so  Capt.  Hall  vi&ited 
the  utmost  extreme  of  land — the  "North  Foreland"  of  Frobi»ihcr.     The 

Ichanncl  between  the  tslatKlB  was  free  from  ice,  save  at  its  west  end,  and 

I 

[  presented  an  animated  picture  of  life,  for  seuU  jmd  lujuutic  birds  in  great 

variety  were  sporting  there.     After  u  lalwrious  walk  he  reached  "North 

I  Foreland,"  the  goal  of  hU  ambition   in  that  trip.     The   \*iew  was  cn- 

I  chanting.     As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  sea  wo*  open.    North  Fore- 

Unil  presented  a  Imltl  front.     Its  elevation  wa&  several  hundrul  feet,  and 

I  the   mighty  waves  were  dashin;;   in  quick  succession  against  this  rocky 

ram|>an.     Nearly  south  of  this  point  arc  three  i^leis,  the  nearest  l>cing  a 

qttartcr  of  a  mite  from  the  shore.     The  largest  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

long,  and  the  others  arc  very  small.     In  every  direction  were  seen  traces 

-of  rettwicer  and  rabbits.     AAer   remapping  an   hour  on  this  interesting 

apot,  taking  bearings  of  distant  objects,  he  rcturne<l  to  the  encampment, 

jvrberc  everything  was  found  to  tic  in  readiness  for  their  departure. 

I       The  start  was   made  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  route  selected  was  the 
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one  travclwl  hy  ihcni  three  times  before.  A  gale  sprang  up  during  the 
day,  and  fears  were  entei-taliii!d  that  it  would  break  up  the  ice  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  erecting  the  tent,  but  it  was  accompIUhed 
at  Inst,  and  the  crevices  were  filled  with  moss  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  almost  impoKsible  for  the  fine  snow  to  enter.  They  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  tent  until  Kriday,  the  mh,  when  the  journey  was  re- 
Mimed.  They  progressed  very  well  until  ihey  *.tnick  out  on  a  straight 
course  for  the  ship,  when  they  fount)  the  situation  alarming.  The  ice 
was  broken  into  every  conceivable  form  and  sixCf  but  it  was  their  onlr 
chance,  and  they  seized  the  opportunity.  The  distance  was  accomplishcl 
sjifely,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  iind  they  «rrived  at  the  ship  un 
Saturday  morning.  As  an  cviilcnce  of  wh.it  can  be  secured  in  the  polar 
regions  to  sustain  life,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  during  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  days  the  party  obtained: 

I  Polar  bear i.aoopoundi. 

1  ookgook  (larf(ciit  viieed  seal) i  ,500      *' 

9  seals i,Soo      " 

ToUi 4,3CXJ       *' 

In  addition  to  this  tliey  had  an  abundance  of  skin  for  clothing,  and  oil 
for  fuel  and  light. 

A  few  daytk  were  devoted  to  rest  and  making  preparations  for  the 
long-desired  visit  to  King  William's  Land  About  this  time  another 
heavy  gale  swept  across  the  bay  for  three  days,  but  the  icse  remained 
firm,  and  the  ship  was  uninjured.  Word  was  received  from  the  whaling 
depot  that  ihc  ofRcera  and  crew  stationed  there  were  quite  well,  thoui^h 
unsuccessful,  and  soon  after  Capt.  Hall,  accompanied  by  Koojessc,  started 
to  join  tliem,  arriving  at  the  destination  early  next  morning.  After  an 
exchange  of  greetings  an  examination  of  the  shore  was  made,  and  cven'- 
where  along  the  beach  fnigments  of  limestone  were  found  in  abundance. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  visit  to  the  depot  was  to  make 
preparations  for  the  departure  to  King  William^s  Land,  and  to  conMill 
with  Cnpt.  B,  respecting  it.  Great  was  the  sorrow  on  both  sides,  when 
Capt.  Hall  WAS  assured  by  his  friend  that  the  wh;ding  boat  promised  him 
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for  the  cxpcrlition  waa  in  every  respect  inadequate  for  the  work  which  it 
iNTBa  proposed  to  impose  upon  .it.  He:  showed  clearly  that  it  could  not 
csrry  the  necessary  quantity  of  provisionji  for  th<;  men  required,  which 
hnprvMed  the  explorer  with  the  belief  that  he  would  have  to  postpone 
hi*  propo«cd  expedition  for  a  ycar»  or  until  he  could  return  to  the  Slates 
and  procure  a  suitable  boaL 

The  weather  bein>;  fine,  an  expedition  was  planned  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  surrounding  coast,  made  famous  hy  Frobisher's  vuyagcb  in 
the  jkixtecnth  century.  The  start  was  made  with  a  young  native,  who, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  hindrance.  The  journey  wa)t  tedious  in  the 
extreme.  The  shore-Ice  was  covered  with  soft  snow,  and  a  point  of  land 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
walk  of  fifteen  miles,  after  which  a  long  circuit  had  to  be  made  around 
some  rocks.  Nothing  was  accomplished  on  this  trip,  and  the  party 
reCumed  to  the  depot. 

Much  of  the  time  wajt  devoted  to  duck  punting  and  egg  gathering. 
A  |>arty  of  four  succeeded  in  gathering  six  dozen  eggs  at  one  point  in 
ten  minutes.  At  another  place  they  got  sixteen  dozen  and  five  in  twenty 
minutes.  The  ducks  always  replaced  the  eggs,  which  made  the  supply 
equal  to  the  demand.  Many  hir<ls  were  shot,  but  the  swift  tide  pre- 
Tcntctl  the  hunter*  from  securing  the  jjame.  Ice  bridges  were  found  in 
abundance,  and  many  of  the  islands  in  lle;ir  Sound  ure  united  by  these 
curious  provisions  of  nature. 

On  June  29,  Captuinb  Hull  and  B.  returned  to  the  George  Henry,  and 
a  few  flays  later  the  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  explosion 
of  a  rusty  gun-t>arrol.  At  this  time  there  was  a  fair  prosi>ect  that  the 
hay  would  soon  be  free  from  ice,  anil  that  the  »hip  would  get  away  to 
other  quarters. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

Tits    SHU-    FRKB — A    SBIllUS   OK    AnVKNTUUKS IKON    lSl.ANI>^JONE5* 

CAPK  —  CAPK    STKVKNB — FRBSII    WATBR5  —  PBALB    POINT — JOR- 
DAN'S   niVHR — TIIK    RHT17RN COAL — COUNTESS    OP"    WARWICK** 

SOUND— HOMEWARD    HOUND. 

On  July  17,  1861,  the  ship  was  once  more  free  from  the  ice  which 
h;i«I  hauiiil  her  f^>r  ciKhl  mmiths,  luul  swunji  lier  clwins  in  Rescue  Har- 
l>or.  Hut  it  was  onlv  in  a  pool  that  she  was  free,  for  ice  yet  rcmainol 
Iictween  the  anchorage  ami  the  main  hay.  The  greater  portion  of  ibr 
crew  were  a^n  at  the  whaling  depot,  when  a.  boat  wan  ftcnt  them,  but 
they  were  meeting  with  no  success.  At  this  lime  the  heat  wu  very 
great,  the  mtrcury  standing*95°  '"  ^^^  *""i  preventing  work  ufall  kinds, 
unless  tmc  was  clad  in  the  lightest  garments.  On  the  27th  the  ice  ift  the 
vicinity  of  the  vessel  began  to  move,  and  it  was  with  great  diHiculty  thit 
the  crew  succeeded  in  keeping  it  from  crushing  the  ship.  A  day  Inter  the 
men  who  liad  remained  at  the  whaling  depot  were  summoneil  to  return 
t'.>  the  ship.  The  return  of  the  crew  anil  breaking  up  of  the  ice  werr 
the  signal  for  a  departure  to  another  place  in  search  of  whales. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th,  the  George  Henry  took  her  departure  frora 
the  bay,  leaving  Capt.  Hall  to  push  his  explorations  as  best  he  might. 
He  took  up  hi*  abode  with  Eblerlung,  and  wn*  (he  only  white  man  Icfl 
in  that  locidity.  Thu  next  day  it  hLcw  a  gale^  and  tlie  ship  again  sought 
shelter  in  the  bay»  where  she  remained  for  some  time 

At  this  time   Capt.   Il:i1[  was  hasily  engaged  in   the  selection  ofi 

crew  that  should  accompany  him  on   his  cxjiedition.      He  succeeded  in 

securing  six   good   natives,   and  everything  being    ready  for    the   start 

on    Friday,  Aug.  ij,  on   ihal  tiny    he   !>ct   out    ffim  the  sliip.      That 

e\'cn)ng  ihcy  rcicheil  the  entrance  to  Lupton's  Channel,  and   mode  their 

first  encampment  in  11  small  cove  on  the  southeast  side  of  Bachc*s  Pe- 
rn 
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ninsuln,  and  oppcksitc  KIlis  Island,  where  they  fotinJ  relics  of  former 
Innuit  encampments.  The  voyage  was  continue*!  tlie  following 
momiijg.  At  Cape  True  .t  rest  wiw  t.iken  for  an  examination 
of  ihc  deserted  place.  At  thul  lime  there  was  no  ice  on  Frohishcr  Bjiy» 
with  the  exception  of  ;i  few  bcrgN.  The  second  encumpment  w;is  jit 
Cape  Cracroft,  latitwle  63°  41'  30'  north,  longiiiidc  65"^  7'  west.  The 
next  stuppin;;  place  was  at  Oopuiigncwtnj;  Ulamlf  where  the  menibcrti 
of  the  party  were  very  much  annoyed  by  mosquitoes.  On  the  nth  of 
August  three  of  the  crew  were  selected  to  accompany  the  explorers  to 
Niomttclikt  which  wns  reachoil  in  safety,  altliough  rough  weather  wxt 
encountered.  Search  wa^  made  for  fragments  of  brick  and  relics,  but 
none  were  found.  The  journey  was  continued  around  the  island,  and  at 
last  the  relic  hunter  was  rewarded  hy  finding  pieces  of  sea  coal  which 
had  been  taken  there  by  Frobisher  in  1578.  No  other  relics  were  found, 
and  the  parties  returned  to  the  encampment.  The  journey  was  resumed 
in  the  muniinj;.  The  examination  made  of  the  surroundings  was  not 
thorough^  as  it  was  the  intention  to  continue  the  journey  at  another  lime 
and  in  a  more  complete  manner.  However,  a  constant  record  was  kept 
of  distances  run  and  courses  steered,  and  landings  were  muile  as  frc- 
qucntlv  as  posiuble  to  take  observations  for  latitude,  longitude,  and 
variations  of  the  conipass. 

Iron  Island,  named  so  because  of  the  resemblance  of  its  rocks  to  ox- 
idised inm,  was  foumi  to  be  an  interesting  place.  Innutt  monumental 
marks  were  found;  also  an  excellent  piece  of  live  oak  timber,  from  some 
wreck. 

Jones'  Cape  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  encampment.  It  is  in 
latitude  62*  55'  30'  north,  longitude  65"  45'  west.  A  *nug  harbor  waa 
found,  and  the  natives  received  the  jiiirtics  kindiv-  Some  remarkable 
monuments  of  stone  were  found  here,  one  being  about  six  feet  high,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Capt.  Hall  declared  Jones  Cape  to  be  one  of  the 
&ncst  pUcoi  he  hod  secti  in  the  north.  Force's  Sound  i«-  nmrly  siir- 
roimdctl  by  magnificent  mountains,  ami  is  sheltered  fi'om  winds  and 
hcavyscatby  numcrniK  islands.  (Jn  Aug.  1 1  a  mountain  in  the  rear  of  the 
CDcampmcnl  wae  a^xmlcd,  from  the  summit  of  which  could  be  plainly 


Keen  more  than  fifty  miles  of  the  Kingaite  coast,  the  nearest  point  being 
()i.st.-in(  about  ihiriy  inilt-s.  The  peculiar  variety  of  stone  found  upon 
Iron  liilaud  was  also  found  there,  iuid  also  limestone  upon  tlic  summit, 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

The  expedition  next  pushed  westerly  across  the  east  arm  of  the  bay, 
hut  hari  to  change  its  course  on  .iccounC  of  a  heavy  sea,  and  again  landed  on 
the  i&land,  near  its  center,  after  which  it  proceeded  to  the  M>ulhcasleni 
extreme  of  Barrow's  Peninsula.  The  next  point  reached  was  Hamlin^ 
Hay,  which  had  to  be  crossed.  The  sixth  encampment  was  made  on 
Blunchard^s  Island,  and  the  seventh  at  Tongue  Cape,  near  the  entrance 
of  Waddell  Bay.  A  native  was  here  found  who  hud  seen  piece*  of 
iron,  brick  and  coal  in  that  locality,  but  who  !iaid  they  h;id  been  carried 
nwuy  ycark  before  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  expedition  continuetl  its 
course  along  the  coast,  closely  examining  its  features,  and  noting  down 
L-verything  of  importance  which  was  seen.  The  land  was  bold  and 
high,  with  much  of  the  iron  rust  look  about  it.  Scirccly  any  vegetation 
was  to  be  seen.  Numberless  islands  bordered  the  coast,  and  it  looked  as 
though  a  complete  chain  reached  across  llic  bay  to  Kingaite. 

Cape  Stevens  was  the  eighth  camping  ground.  On  a  mountain  top 
close  by  were  found  shells  and  fossils,  some  of  which  were  taken  away. 
This  particular  mountain  was  described  as  being  vcrj*  grand  and  rugged. 
One  side  was  perpendicular,  und  gontuincd  large  cuvcrus,  with  huge 
projecting  rocks  hanging  over  them. 

Numerous  small  bci*gs  were  encountered  during  the  next  few  dtys, 
which  hiMJ  been  left  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks  near  the  coast  by  the 
ebbing  of  the  low  spring  tide.  Capt.  Hall  went  ashore  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  "  Frobtsher*s  Farthest,"  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  bay  seemed  to  cotitinue  on  between  two  headlands,  one  the  termina- 
tioa  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  Kingaite,  and  the  other  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ridge  running  on  the  north  side  of  Frobisher"**  Bay.  The 
ctKist  u(  Kingaite  was  in  full  view  from  the  "Great  Gateway**  down  to 
the  "  President's  Seat,"  a  distance  of  one  hundred  nautical  miles.  A 
line  of  iUands — their  number  legion — shoot  down  from  •*  Frobishcr's 
Farthest"  to  the  Kingaite. 
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The  next  rnoming,  Aug.  33,  an  explorarion  of  the  hills  wat  un- 
dertaken. Mountains  near  ihc  const  on  that  ■mAz  of  the  boiy  hud  diiuip* 
pearcd,  the  land  being  coinpfinitivelv  lnw,  and  ctncrcd  witli  verdure. 
Whrnall  the  party  had  iiguin  gone  on  the  bout  mid  proceeded  some  tlistaiux 
further,  Ihcy  found  thcmsclvus  navig;itin^  in  fresh  waters,  tt  wa^  clear 
the  river  was  of  considerable  sise,  or  it  could  not  throw  out  such  a  vol- 
nmc  of  fresh  water  to  a  coniuder.ible  distance  from  its  motith  agniiiKt  an 
incoming  tide.  After  proceeding  a  xhort  dti^tance  further  it  w.t>4  found 
that  the  waters  were  alive  with  salmon.  The  reindeer  al<o  ;d>i>un<led 
in  that  region,  and  the  members  of  the  party  had  no  trouble  in  feasting 
themselves  upon  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  The  waters  of  the 
river  won  pure  as  crystal,  and  it  w.is  named  .Sylvia  Grinnell  River.  I'or 
the  first  half  mile  from  the  sea  proiier  it  runs  quietly.  The  next  quarter 
of  a  mile  it  falls  about,  fifteen  feet,  rushing  rapidly  over  rucks.  The 
next  mile  is  on  a  leveU  when  it  again  takes  a  fall  of  about  ten  feet  lo  a 
fifth  of  a  mile,  after  which  its  course  is  through  low,  level  land.  The 
fattaks  for  two  miles  :ire  of  lionUlers,  thence,  in  some  cases,  tKnildcrs  and 
grauL  Two  miles  above  the  point  where  it  enters  the  sci,  on  the  cast 
tide,  is  the  neck  of  a  plain  which  grows  wider  and  wklcr  as  it  extends 
back.  From  the  point  where  it  was  seen  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
\'ery  extcnsii'e.  On  the  east  side  as  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  a 
ridge  of  mountains.  On  the  we$t  side  wns  a  plain  n(  a  quarter  to  a 
half  mile  in  width. 

Thursday  morning,  Aug.  39,  the  parly  was  again  umler  headway  in  a 
dlte  west  course.  An  indentation  of  the  coast,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 
prwBT  plain,  was  soon  passe*!,  and  as  Pcale  Point  was  approachcfl  ii  w.is 
fouiid  to  be  fringed  with  many  islets.  The  Point  consists  of  rugged 
rocks  whidt  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  land  at  the  head 
proper  of  Frobisher  Bay.  The  beach  was  sandy,  and  contained  large 
and  remarkable  time-worn  boulder*.  In  the  afternoon  they  enterctl  the 
chwiftel,  with  Kingaitc  nn  the  right,  and  Ri<shop'<(  Inland  on  the  left. 
I  ^^M  coast  was  steep,  but  in  many  places  covered  with  grass  and  vcgc* 
^Hiboa.  The  entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  after  proceeding  a 
■    quarter  of  a  mile  they  reached  a  fine  harbor    not   less  than  two  and  s 
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half  miles  in  iHamcter,  on  the  west  side  of  which  they  encamped. 
Makinjf  his  way  to  the  crest  of  .1  high  hill»  Capt.  Hall  placed  there  the 
Stais  and  Stripes.  This  cnuimpmcnt  was  Icil  the  folluwiti)^  :il*tcniuuti, 
some  iirliclcs  beinK  stored  lo  be  c:iUed  for  on  the  return.  A  Undiiig; 
was  made  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Ui^hop^s  Ulund.  Frnm  Us  top  tht- 
wlmlc  head  of  Frobishcr  Bay,  from  Sylvia  to  Grinnell  River  on  liic 
ufirthciL-.l,  to  Aggouii  on  the  west,  was  in  view.  The  width  was  fourteen 
n;iiitic:il  miies.  The  tunnination  is  not  by  deep  bavK  ur  fiords,  but  by 
Hlig'ht  indentation Sf  the  greatest  not  exceeding  three  miles.  Bishop's 
laland  was  well  covered  with  vegetation.  The  next  day  n  point  wa* 
reached  from  which  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  FrobisherV  Strait 
was  ii  myth.  The  cstiiiiry  of  Jordan's  River  was  tinally  reached.  Il 
wa&  cro&sed,  and  an  encampment  made  on  the  other  side.  From  this 
l>oint  were  visible  long  and  wide  plains,  meadows  uf  gnis»,  smi>othly 
sloping  hills,  and  a  range  of  mountnin*^  beyondi  which^  parting  in  one 
particular  spot,  formt'd,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gateway.  At  the  left, across 
tilt-  liver,  was  Sllliman's  Fossil  Mount,  a.  ridge  of  white,  and  behind  it 
the  unbroken  front  of  a  line  of  mountains  extending  northwesterly  to 
the  Great  Gateway.  On  tlie  nurthem  aide  the  mountaitts  continued 
from  this  singular  upening  on  by  Fnibishcr  Bay  to  the  locality  .irouitd 
Field  Hay,  far  to  the  southwest  ami  eastward.  JordanN  River  ift  not  io 
large  as  the  Sylvia  Grinnell,  but  at  certain  seasons  it  niui^t  tUschargc 
large  volumes  of  water.  On  account  of  its  singular  beauty  the  land  »t 
the  head  of  Frobisht^r  Bay  was  named  ••  Greenwootl's  Land."  On  the 
opposite  sidt'  of  ihc  river  wa*  discovered  a  mount  of  marine  fos&ils  in 
limestone,  half  a  mile  long  and  over  a  hundred  feet  high. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept  6  the  return  journey  was  commenced. 
Two  days  later  it  \vas  evident  that  winter  h.'td  again  commenced.  There 
was  a  severe  .snowstorm  in  the  morning  anil  ice  at  night.  On  the  10th 
a  journey  over  the  mountains  wcstwani  was  undertaken,  though 
nothing  was  accomplished.  Ncxl  day  a  start  was  made  for  the  islands, 
and  a  landing  was  made  on  Bishop's  Island.  The  view  fsoxa  there 
em^braced  the  whole  coast  which  terminates  Frobisher  Bay.  On  the 
zoth  there  was  some  excitement  when  one  of  the  Innuits  cried  out  from 


the  shore  that  he  had  discovered  gold,  and  instantly  a  rush  was  msdc  Tor 
the  "jxil,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  alleged  article  vr«s  spurious. 
Further  alon^  on  the  ii^inud  wa<i  foun<l  a  trench  iti  the  rock  which  wts 
one  hiuidre<l  .ind  ten  feet  in  length,  runnin*;  from  the  surface  to  ft  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet  at  the  water's  edge.  The  Innutts  said  that  a  &hip  had 
been  bntlt  there  by  the  white  men. 

On  top  of  the  island  was  found  ihfc  niins  of  n  house,  built  of  slonc. 
and  cemented  with  Ume.  It  wis  about  twelve  feel  in  diamrtcr, 
and  thickly  coated  with  moss.  A  few  feet  from  it  was  a  sort  of  sione 
breastwork,  such  as  the  natives  erect  for  shelter  when  hunting,  and  iilw 
a  pile  of  stones,  which  looked  lis  thou);[i  it  might  llave  been  made  b_v 
Frohisher's  men  to  cover  some  memorial  left  by  them  when  trying  t* 
ewrape  in  their  ship. 

Leaving  the  island  the  course  was  next  laid  to  the  cape  of  lan<l  called 
Tikkoon.  Landing  there,  one  of  the  InnuiCt*  attracted  the  party  lo  where 
he  was  standing, by  loud  cries.  On  arriving  on  the  s]xit  there  was  fnuml 
still  another  relic  of  the  Frobisher  Expedition — of  iron,  and  lime-eutcn, 
with  ragged  teeth.  The  piece  weighed  from  fineen  to  twenty  pounJi 
and  was  on  the  top  of  a  granite  rock,  just  within  reach  of  high  tide  at 
full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The  iron  stain  was  in  the  rock;  otherwise 
its  lop  was  cleanly  wuslwd. 

The  next  point  visited  was  Cape  Ood-Ioo-ong,  where  many  relics 
of  Innuits  were  found,  and  which  possessed  magnificent  scenery.  Next 
day  a  landing  was  msuic  at  Ek-ke-le-zhun,  where  more  coal  was  found, 
and  where  a  hlack  stone  resembling  coal  was  also  found. 

A    snowstorm    detained     the     party    ou    Nionutclik    Hland,    which 
enabled  Capt,  Hall  to  extend  his  investigations  stiU  fariher.      Eas-t  of  ihe 
spot  where  he  discovered  some  coal  several  monxhs  \jeforc,  ^e  discovered 
another  de|xJsit,  which  was  nearly  overgrown  >jv'rtVi  gt^s.'^**   s^*""***-'  *"" 
mosRcs.     Its  locitioti  and  surroundings  led  h\rt\\o\«\'^*^'*'*=  ^^"^  ^^^  ^"^ 
have  been  the  landing  pl.icc  of  Frobisher  iii     v  lilS*  ^-^ji 

A  start  from  the  island  was  made  on  Scpi^v   ,;^  line  couTse  V^vtxg 

ueA  ^"  ^^"  *'^°''=''' 
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pounds.  Frugmcnts  of  tile  and  numerous  other  relics,  indicating  that 
civilized  men  had  visited  it^  wen:  nUo  found.  Cape  True  wits  next 
viMtcd,  and  then  ihc  party  started  for  the  locality  of  the  fchtp.  On  the 
e^•cning  of  the  37th  they  arrived  near  Parker's  Hay,  where  ihcy  hcanl 
the  sound  of  firearms.  It  was  cold,  and  night  was  approaching,  hut 
they  pressed  on  to  ttscerlaiii  if  the  ship  still  rem:unud.  The  point  of 
land  nl  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  rounded,  and  tlic  hull  of  the 
George  Henry  loomed  up  befun;  them.  All  received  a  joyful  welcome, 
and  were  fwxin  on  l)oard  recounting  their  adventures  to  the  officers  and 
men,  who  had  given  them  up  for  lust 

Much  of  the  time  nAcr  arriving  at  the  ship  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  lunuits  on  shore,  and  gaining  what  information  could  be 
obtained  concerning  the  white  men  who  centuricii  before  hud  visited  thai 
region.  The  result  of  this  information  was  a  determination  to  make 
another  trip  to  th«  places  recently  visitctl,  and  accompanied  by  five 
Innuits  Capt.  Hall  started  for  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  Sound  on  the 
^tli  of  October.  The  trip  wa-s  nearly  a  failure.  The  season  was  too  fur 
odvanced  lor  boat  excursions;  snow  storms,  and  cold  iiud  windy  weather, 
met  them  each  day.  The  Innuitii  were  wilhng  to  proceed,  but  plainly 
intimated  that  it  would  not  do  to  go  far;  so  the  party  returned  to  the 
ship,  where  they  arrived  after  an  absence  of  four  days. 

All  now  wishetl  to  commence  the  voyage  home  Ice  had  l>egun  to 
form,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  time  for  departure  had  arrived.  The  captain 
of  tlie  whaler  had  determined  to  leave  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  all 
had  made  up  their  minds  accordingly.  While  waiting  for  the  day  of 
departure  Capt.  Hall  visited  a  hi^h  {XJint  near  Buyord  Taylor  Pass,  in 
order  to  enable  him  tu  complete  the  trigonometrical  >ur\-cy  which  he  had 
coairocnccd.  From  the  elevation  he  discovered  tliat  solid  ice  nt  the  cik 
tnuMx  to  the  bay  held  the  ship  a  prisoner  there.  Upon  the  return  to  the 
ship  her  captain  was  infoniicd  of  the  discovery  of  pack  ice  in  Davis' 
Strait-  It  was  soon  after  announced  that  the  winter  must  be  spent  in 
the  polar  regions.  The  b.iy  commcnceil  freeziiig  over,  and  on  Oct. 
>5,  instead  of  being  homeward  bound,  the  sitip  was  in  ice  seven 
inchc»  thick  and  rapidly  increasing,  causing  immcdiute  preparations  to  go 
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into   winter  quarters.     On  Nov.    33  the  imiuits  commenced   to  huiUi 
their  winter  houKCs. 

When  it  was  fiiirly  ilccided  that  the  GctJrjjc  Henry  vvuutd  remain  all 
winter  in  the  ice,  Capt.  Hall  ilcclared  his  intention  or  making  pledge 
journey  up  Frobishcr  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  complete  ex- 
ploration of  every  bay  and  inlet  in  those  waters,  and  also  oi  investigat- 
ing still  more  cloirely  the  matters  connected  with  the  Countess  nf 
Warwick's  Sound,  and  on  Dec,  15  he  started  for  Jones'  Cape,  accom- 
panied  by  two  Imuiils.  No  new  tliscoveries  were  m^idc,  and  after  an  alt- 
sence  of  four  days  they  again  arrived  at  the  ship. 

Shortness  of  provisions  caused  the  ship's  comjMny  to  divide  them- 
selvea  among  the  Innuics  and  try  their  mode  of  living.  The  privations 
of  Iiinuit  life  were  tou  ^vure  for  them,  and  they  now  and  then  returned 
to  the  ship.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  men  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ant, and  it  often  looked  a*  though  they  would  die  of  starvation. 

The  exploring  sledge  irip  up  Frobishcr's  Bay  was  renewed  on  the 
1st  of  April,  the  party  consisting  of  Capt.  Hall,  four  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  four  Innuiis.  They  first  visited  Oopungnewing,  but  nothing 
new  was  discovered.  The  journey  was  continued  without  nny  event  of 
note  occurring,  until  May  ist,  when  the  course  waa  change<l  to  the 
Kingaitc  coast.  The  Grinnell  Glacier  was  visited,  which  was  estimaietl 
to  \yc  fully  one  hundred  miles  lung.  Us  height  at  the  highe^^t  point 
reached  is  5,500  feet.  From  this  point  various  other  bays  were 
visited.  Thence  they  proceeded  among  many  islands,  and  came 
to  .1  channel  where  they  found  a  space  of  open  water  abounding  in 
ducks  and  other  aquulic  birds  and  seals.  This  raised  the  siege  of  hanger 
wliich  h.id  been  etulurtKl  almost  since  the  time  they  hail  left  the  slup. 
The  journey  was  continued  down  the  hay,  passing  rapidly  on  the  right 
Cape  Poilion  and  NewcU's  Sound,  and  on  (he  left,  Pike's  Island;  the 
course  being  along  near  the  Kingaitc  coast,  and  direct  for  Cape  Vandcr- 
hih.  In  leavin'^  the  latter  point  the  course  was  almost  in  line  with  Cape 
Hill,  ihe  south  termination  of  Chase  Island.  The  return  journey  lo  the 
ship  was  commenced  on  the  aoth  of  May,  which  was  reached  early  next 
morning. 
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sent  of  his  Innuit  companjan^,  Ebierbiitg  and  his  wife  Tookoolito,  lo  re- 
turn with  him  to  the  Uniteil  States,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  more 
of  the  lan^a^c,  manners  ami  customs  of  their  race,  and  have  them  rcttim 
with,  him  at  a  future  time  on  his  expedition  lo  King  William's  Land. 

Early  in  Juiiu  t\vn  more  rcUcs  nf  rrobishcrV  Expc<lit!on  were  pni- 
curcd  from  one  of  the  Esquimaux — a  piece  of  brick  and  a  mu«kel  ball, 
the  latter  of  which  the  g-iver  said  had  been  found  before  his  race  knevr 
anything  of  guns. 

The  ship  was  leA  June  14  for  a  visit  to  the  whaling  depot  at  Cape 
True,  which  was  reached  in  safely,  and  the  captain  and  his  men  were 
found  to  be  fat  and  healthy.  After  remaining  a  few  days  with  the 
whalcnt,  Capt.  Hall  and  an  Innuit  companion  started  once  more  for 
Cornelius  Grinnel)  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it.  During  the 
trip  they  encountered  very  severe  weather.  The  ice  threiitened  lo  bre^ik 
up  and  crush  ihcm,  &m\  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  extreme  of  tlie  bay,  but  the  reason  was  so  far  advanced  as 
to  render  ice-traveling  very  dangerous;  therefore  the  party  advanced  no 
farther  than  .Xllen's  Island,  of  which  a  renewed  examination  was  com- 
menced. The  discoveries  made  were  of  minor  importance,  and  the  re- 
turn journey  to  the  ship  was  commenced  on  the  a6th  of  June.  On  the 
way  back  the  time  was  improved  in  making  ohser\'ations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chart.  On  the  day  following  the  ship  was  reached,  when 
matters  were  found  to  be  proceeding  in  the  usual  course. 

Another  expedition  was  commenced  June  30.  Cape  True  was 
reached  by  sled,  from  wheiKC  a  party  of  eleven  was  secured  to  proceed 
further  by  ho;it.  The  ishinds  which  hiyl  been  visited  before  were  visiitd 
jij^ain.  Relics  were  sought  and  a  few  secured,  but  things  which  it  was 
partiL:ularly  desirous  to  obtain  could  not  be  found.  The  journey  was 
continued  milil  July  19,  when  they  again  started  for  the  ship.  As  thej' 
proceeded  along  the  coast,  observations  were  renewed,  and  so  far  as  il 
could  be  done  the  link  of  bearings  and  sextant  angles  which  now  ex- 
tended all  around  Frobisher  llay,  was  completed.  The  next  point  for 
which  the  party  started  was  the  southeast  extreme — Hall's  Island  of  Fro- 
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er,  A  number  of  small  islands  and  channels  were  found, and  namecl. 
nssinj^  along  Lok's  Land,  a  <itonc  monument  was  discovered  on  the 
edge  of  the  shore.  Sub.scqucntly  others  were  seen,  which  the  natives 
Mid  told  of  n  time  long  ugo,  when  many  of  their  race  lived  there,  who 
were  uUimutely  all  lost,  since  when  no  Innuit  dares  to  dwell  on  the 
island.  Bear  Island  was  al&o  visited,  and  a  day  later  the  objective  point 
— Hall's  Island  of  Frobiaher — was  reachetl.  An  ascent  of  \lounl  War- 
wick was  immediutcly  made,  and  the  weather  bcin>;  favorable,  many 
important  places  were  connected  by  sextant  angles.  The  return  trip  to 
Cape  Tnic  was  speetlily  and  safely  made. 

On  Friday,  Aug.  8,  two  days  afler  their  return,  Capt  B.  arrived 
in  a  boat  direct  from  George  Henry  Bay,  with  the  announcement  that  the 
abip  was  nearly  free,  that  the  ice  in  Field  Bay  was  all  broken  up,  luid 
that  much  of  it  had  drifted  out  to  sea.  He  ordered  all  hands  to  procecfl 
on  board  immediately.  The  men  were  overjoyed,  and  all  was  excite- 
ment.  The  tents  were  struck  quickly,  and  everything  which  was  neces- 
%xty^  and  which  could  be  carried,  was  placed  in  the  boaL  Farewells 
were  paid  to  many  familiar  spots  as  they  were  pasised.  The  ship  was 
speedily  reached,  and  the  men  were  glad  again  to  tread  her  decks  tn  the 
knowlctlge  that  she  was  once  more  free. 

On  Satunlay,  Aug.  9,  the  weather  was  calm  and  clear.  The  ice 
had  cleared  awuy,  and  the  ship  was  swinging  lazily  at  her  anchors.  There 
ms  no  wind,  but  it  was  no  time  to  hold  on,  and,  Rnding  it  useless  to  tarry 
longer,  the  captain  gave  the  signal,  and  the  anchors  were  once  more 
hoisted  to  their  place  on  board.  The  ship  was  soon  clear,  and,  with 
line«  out,  all  boats  were  manned  to  tow  her  down  the  bay.  The  Innuits 
MUTOundcd  her  and  many  words  of  kind  regret  were  exchanged  as  they 
Mrted  company.  Soon  a  fresh  breeze  was  welcomed,  and  the  George 
Henry  wns  once  more  homewanl  bound.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc- 
cnrred  during  tlie  voyage.  St  Johns,  Newfoundland,  was  reached  with- 
est  accident  on  Aug.  jrst,  when  the  ship  again  sailed  for  New  London, 
urtien  she  arrived  on  Satunlay  morning,  Sept  13,  1S63.  Thus  ended 
«  Toyago  and  explorations  of  two  years  and  three  and  a  half  month*, 
In  and  about  the  Arctic  ftcu. 


iiKi  ui    iBUciiL  cKpiuicru,  wnUf  iiuiii   lowj  lu   looi,  imvc  luaHic 

jntlcpcndcnl  Arctic  discovery. 


''^Tkc  summer  went^  the  winter  came^ 
We  could  not  rule  the  year; 

But  sujumer  ivill  melt  the  ice  again^ 
And  open  a  path  to  the  sunny  main^ 

Whereon  our  ships  shall  steer. 

'*  The  'vinter  'u.-cnt.,  the  summer  iiTrrtt 
The.  ivintcr  came  around^ 

liut  the  hard  trrcen  ice  v:as  stron*^  as  dcat 
And  the  voice  of  Hope  sank  to  a  Itrcathy 

fet  caui^ht  at  every  sound^^ 
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THEORY  OP  HATES  —  ANNOUNCES  MIS  PLAN — SUBSCKIPTIONS  —  A 
PRESENT  —  THE  STAKT  —  ICEBERGS  —  THE  KAYAK  —  PRBVHH  — 
UPEHSAVIK — STRANGE  SCENES — CAPE  YORK — A  GALE — ALMOST 
A    WRECK — HARTSTENK    BAY. 

With  the  cnthusiasin  of  an  arcJcnl  younR  man — he  was  only  twcnly- 
oitc,  and  h.id  just  gnulnatcd  as  .1  physicinHf  when  he  joined  Dr.  Kane  in 
1S53 — Dr.  Isaac  Israel  Haye^  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  lieyond 
the  ice-hell  which  surroumle*!  llie  Arctic  hiruls  hiihcrto  discovcrc*!,  would 
be  found  an  open  body  of  water  stretching  to  the  Pole.  »' Acceptinj;  the 
deihictions,"  he  says,  "  of  mnny  lcanie<l  physicists  that  the  sea  ahout  the 
North  Pole  cannnt  be  frozen,  that  an  open  area  of  varying  extent  must 
be  found  within  the  icc-heh  which  is  known  to  Invest  il,  I  deshxnl  to  ndJ 
to  the  prot»f<  which  had  .ilreaiiy  hceii  ncrumuhiced  by  the  early  Dutch 
and  Enj;lisii  vovugcrs,  Hnd  more  nxeiillv  by  the  researches  of  Scorcsby, 
WnmgcU,  and  Parry>  and  stil!  later  by  Dr.  Kiiiie's  Ex|>edition." 

I  laycs  submitted  his  ideas  itnd  pinns  to  the  American  Geographical 
and  SiatiMical  Society,  in  .1  paper  read  before  them  toward  the  close  of 
1S57,  which  attracted  some  attention.  In  April,  1S5S,  he  brought  the 
subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Am^'rican  A>wociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  its  annual  meeting,  which  appointed  sixteen  of  its  mem* 
bcr*  n  cciinmitlee  on  the  subject.  Other  societies  took  similar  action; 
Dr.  Haves  gave  srver.d  lectures  in  fiirllicrancc  of  the  project;  .ind  nhout 
400  prominent  gentlemen  and  business  houses  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany  and  Boston  subscribed  to  the  Arctic  Exploration  Fund. 
The  .Smithsonian  Institution  made  a  tender  of  the  necessary  initru- 
mcnts;  and  in  June,  1860.  the  necessary  expense*  for  one  vessel  had  been 
collected.  Hayes  now  curtailed  his  original  plan,  which  embraced  a 
small  steamer — wliich  wais  lo  make  the  voyage  under  sail,   reserving  it6_ 
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steani<powcr  for  boring  through  the  ice — and  a  sailing  vessel,  to  act  ns 
tender  or  store-ship.     A  staunch  merchant  schooner  in  the   West  Indies 
trade,  of  only  133  tons  burden,  but  an  Ai    register,  and  drawing  only 
eight  feet  of  water,  was  purcliascd  for  the  voyage.     It  was  already  laCe 
in  the  season,  in  view  of  the  distance  that   intervened,  for  successful 
exploration  beyond  latitude  80*,  where  Hayes  proposed  to  begin.    The 
necessary   improvements  to    ndapt  the  ship   to  her    new    sphere   were 
hurriedly  puslicii  forward;  and   the  stowage   of  siipplie-s  and  provisioiu 
added  further  delay.     It  was  the  7th  of  July  before  the  »nug  little  cnl^ 
which  hail  been  named  the  United  States,  was  towed  out  from  the  harbiir 
of  !Jo*.ton,  and  the  gih  before  she  left  Nantaskel  Roads  for  the  voyage 
to  the  north.     I  ier  company  consisted  of  fourteen   persons,  otficcrs  and 
men,  besidcK  the  commander  and   owner.  Dr.   Hayes.     The   vessel  jul 
outfit  hud  been  presented  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

On  the  second  duy  they  ran  into  a  fog-bank  which  enveloped  Ihcm 
whole  week,  and  in  which  they  finally   ran  on   the   rocks  off  the  New 
foundland  coast,  but  had  the  good   fortune  to  get  away   without  injniT* 
though  Hayes  says  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  touch  the  beetling  cliffi 
with  their  hands.     With  favorable  winds  and  weather  they  now  pushed 
rapidly  to  the  west,  seeing  the  first   iceberg  on  the  29th,  and  entering 
withiu  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  evening  of  the  joth.     Thus   they  had 
made  an  average  of  nearly  too  miles  a  day  from   Nantasket   Roaii*, 
having  reached  the  region  of  "the  midnight  sun"  in  twenty  days,    "^^^h 
ill   Davis'  Strait  they  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  serious  disaster  ir  a 
squall;    the  cabin  was  flooded  at  least  a  <lozcn  times  a  day  'he  sky/(gh( 
knocked   to  pieces  and  the  tabic,  standing  directly  under  it,  oiort  than 
once  cleared  of  crockery  and  eatables  without  the  a\d  of  the  steward. 

They  made  the  southern  extremity  of  Disco  ■\s\Rnd  on  the  last  da; 
of  July,  and  the  Nord"  Fiord  of  the  same,  in    Va,^i.^Jc  ^o'^™^^«  "*  "^ 
August.     Speeding  past  VVaigat  Strait,  ami    C:^^^,^^^  Fiwd  or  )acoV« 
Bight,  they  arrived  off  Svarte  Hook  on  the    :^    ^  ^^^n  Vw  ww4,wV;wh 
had  so  long  favored  thein,  died   completely  i^^^v^'  •     *\^  fe%  ^^'^'^^  *^ 
"iceberg  after  Iceberg  hurst  into  view,  like  ca^-^^    'm  ^tr!^^'^^** 
was  smooth  as  glass;  not  a  ripple  broke  its  d^^^^  ^^  sui"^-     !^*^ 
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air  stirred.  The  dnrk  headlands  stood  boldly  out  igAinst  the  sky;  the 
clouds,  and  sca^  iiid  bcrgii,  and  inuuntains  were  bathed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  crimson,  aiul  gold,  and  purple,  most  singularly  bcitutiful.  The  air  was 
warm  alm«»*>t  as  a  summer's  night  at  home;  ami  yet  there  were  ihi;  ice- 
bergs and  the  bleak  mountains  ^ith  which  the  fancy  in  our  land  of  green 
hills  and  waving  forests,  can  a&ujciate  nothing  but  cold  repulsive ncss/* 
Notwithstanding  the  poetic  beuutv  of  the  scene,  the  prosy  reality  or  an 
iceberg  close  at  hand,  nnd  lof'tv  as  the  topmast,  ithli^ctl  lliem  to  m»n  the 
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lKNit&  tu  haul  the  vessel  out  uf  danger.  On  the  6th  they  made  the  har- 
bor ot  PrtSvcn,  forty  miles  south  of  Upcmavik,  convoyed  by  a  fleet  of 
Greenland  kayaks. 

**  The  kayak  of  the  Greenlandcr,"  says  Hayc*,  "is  the  frailest  sjicci- 
mcn  of  marine  architecture  that  ever  carried  human  freight.  It  is 
eighteen  feci  long,  and  as  many  inches  wide  at  its  middle,  and  tapers, 
with  an  upwiuxl   curving  line,  to  a  point  at  cither  cn<I.     The  skelelnm 
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the  boat  !s  made  of  light  wood ;  the  covering  \%  of  tanned  seal^tcin, 
Hcwcd  together  by   the  native   women  with  sinew  thread,  jtnd   wiih  u 
strength  and  dexterity  quite   astonishing.     Nut  n  drop  nf  water  fimU  its 
way  through   their  seams,  and  the  skin   itself  is  perfectly  waierprouf. 
The  boat  is  about  nine  inches  deep,  anft  the  top  is  corered  like  the  bnt- 
torn.     There  is  no  opening  into  it,  except   a   niund    hole   in  the  renter- 
which  admits  the  hunter  as  far  as  his  hips.    This  hole  is  surrounded  with 
a    wopden  ritn,  over  which   the   kayakcr  laces   the  lower  edge  of  his 
water-tight  jacket,  and  thus  fastens  himself  in  and  keeps  the  water  wU. 
He  propf  Is  himself  with  a  single  oar  about  six  feet  long,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  bladL'  or  pnddic  iit  cither  end.     This  instrument  of  locomiMion 
is  grasped  in  the  center,  and  is  dipped  in  the  water  alternately   to  right 
and  IcH:.     The  boat  is  graceful  as  a  duck,  and  light  as  a  feather.    U  has 
no  ballast  and  no  keel,  and  it  rides  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  therefore  necessarily  top-heavy.     Long  practicr  is  required  to  m.in> 
age  it,  and  no  tight-rope  dancer  ever  ilfccded   more  steady  nerve  and  skill 
of  balance  than  this   same  sav.ige  kayaker.     Yet  in  this  frail   craft  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  ride  seas  which  woidd  swamp  an  ordinary  boat,  or 
to  break  through  surf  which  may  sweep  completely  over  him.     But  he 
is  used  lo  hard  battles,  and  in  spile  of  every  fyrtune  he  keeps  himself  up- 
right."     Six  d.iys  were  here  spent  in  the  effort  to  secure  dogs,  but  only 
half  a  dozen  old  ones  and  A  less  number  of  young  ones  were  all  thai  Ihcy 
were  able  to  procure,  an  epidemic  among  them  having  left  many  hunt- 
ers without    any,  and  none  with  their  usual  number.     To  pari  with  their 
dogs  was  to  run  the    risk  of  starvation;  and  though   Hayes  offered  a  lib- 
eral equivalent  in  porU,  beef,  and  canned   meats,  they  preferred  to  retain 
the  means  of  hunting  the  seal  and  walrus.     The  chief  trader,  a  Mr. 
Hansen,  with  grc:it   courtesy  placed  his  own  team   at  the  service  of  the 
explorer,  but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  either  to  advise  or  command  the  na- 
tives to  part  with  theirs. 

A  government  house,  one  story  high,  and  plastered  over  with  {^tch 
and  tar,  is  the  most  conspicuous  house  in  Proven.  A  shop  and  a  lodg- 
ing house  for  a  few  Danish  employes  stand  next  in  importance.  Two 
or  three  less  imposing  structures  of  the  pitch  and  tar  description,  inhah- 


itcH  by  Danes  who  have  married  native  women;  a  few  huts  of  Monc 
and  turf,  roofctl  with  boardft,  ami  overgrown  with  grass;  about  an  ct^ttaj 
number  of  like  description,  but  without  the  board  roof,  nud  a  dozen  seaU 
ckin  tents,  all  pitcltcd  ;<bout  promiscuously  among  the  roctcs,  make  up 
the  town.  There  U  a  blubbcr<house  down  by  the  beach,  and  :i  >tuntcd 
flag-stair  on  the  hill^  Irom  which  the  Danish  flag,  gracefully  wa\ing  in 
the  wind,  gave  the  place  a  show  of  dignity.  The  dignity  of  civilization 
was  fiirther  preserved  by  an  old  cannon  which  lay  on  the  grass  under 
the  rt:^,  whose  rusty  throat  made  the  welkin  ring  as  our  anchor  touched 
the  Greenland  rocks. 

Leaving  Proven,  that  i;*,  "  Experiment,"  on  the  12th,  they  reached 
Upcmavik,  that  is  "  Upper  Harbor,"  72°  40'  by  56*,  on  the  evening  of 
the  Kame  day.  Here  they  found  a  Danish  vc*i<icl  taking  on  a  cargo  of 
oil  and  skins  for  Copenhagen,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  sending 
letters  home.  Upcrnavik  was  found  to  dlflfcr  but  little  from  Proven — 
a  few  huts  more  and  al>oul  two  hundred  inhabitants,  Danes,  half.brecds, 
and  Esquimaux,  besides  u  church  and  parsonage.  Gilson  Caruthcrs 
Chc  boatswain  and  carpenter  of  the  ichooner,  having  been  found  unex- 
pectedly deoil  in  his  berth,  the  commander  had  occasion  to  visit  the  par- 
sonage, and  thus  describes  some  of  its  features  and  personages:  *' I 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  was  ushered  into  a  cosy  little  apartment — the 
£utidious  ncatne^-s  of  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  its  occupants — 
by  the  oddest  specimen  of  womankind  that  ever  answered  hell.  She 
WM  a  full-blown  Esquimaux,  with  coppery  complexion  and  black  hair, 
which  was  twisted  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head.  She  wore  a 
jacket  whidi  extended  to  her  waist,  sealskin  pantaloons,  and  boots  reach- 
ing above  the  knees,  dyed  scarlet,  and  embroidered  in  a  manner  that 
would  astonish  the  girls  of  Dresden.  The  room  was  redolent  of  the 
Vagrant  rose  and  mignonette  and  heliotrope,  which  nestled  in  the  sun- 
light under  the  snow  white  curtains.  A  canary  chirped  on  its  perch 
above  the  door,  a  cat  was  purring  on  the  hAarth-rug,  and  an  unmistaka- 
blc  gentleman  put  out  a  sofl  white  hand  to  give  me  welcome.  It  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Anton,  missionary  of  the  place.  Mrs.  Anton  soon 
oaDcrged  from  a  snug  little  chamber  adjoining.  Her  sister  came  in  im- 
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mediately  afterward,  and  we  were  soon  groupetl  about  a  homelike  table." 
They  were  detained  four  days  at  Upemavik  by  the  burial  of  Caruth- 
ers,  and  procuring  the  last  Arctic  supplies,  including  five  men,  an  inter- 
preter with  his  dog  team,  and  the  foreraeniioncd  team  of  the  trader, 
Hansen.  Leaving  this  Utnit  of  sBfc  navigation  and  civilised  existence 
liehind,  Ihey  aoon  encountered  a  heavy  line  of  icebergs,  Eomc  of  which 
were  judged  to  be  two  hundred  feet  high  and  a  mile  long,  and  Apent 
four  days — "  now  at  anchor,  then  moored  to  a  berg,  and  again  keeping 
fi-L-e  from  danger  through  a  hard  struggle  with  the  oars" — in  threading 
their  dangerous  way  through  tliis  labyrinth. 


"  The  !ce  was  here. 
The  Ice  was  there, 

The  Ice  WM  all  around; 
It  creaked  and  growled,      ■ 
And  roared  and  howled 

Like  demon*  In  a  itwound.' 


^^F  At  one  time  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the 

W  breaking  up  of  one  of  the  bprgs,  and  only   escaped  by   anchoring  ta 

I  another  at  a  little  distance  and  hauling  on  a  rope,  getting  only  twenty 

^^K  yards  away,  when  a  huge  mass  tumble»I  into  the  sea.  As  it  was,  they 
^^^  lost  the  mainboom,  and  small  fragments  of  the  ice  were  showered  upon 
the  deck.  Hayes  counted  500  separate  bergs  without  exhausting  the  lisL 
^*  Birds  and  beasts  and  humnn  forms  and  arcliitecturni  designs  took  shape 
in  the  distant  masses  of  blue  and  white.  The  liome  of  St.  Peter's 
loomed  above  the  spire  of  Old  Trinity;  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Pyramids  nestled  a  Byzantine  tower  and  a  Grecian  temple.  To  the  east- 
ward the  sea  w.ts  dotted  with  little  islets — dark  specks  upon  a.  brilliant 
surface.  Icebergs  great  and  small  crowded  through  the  channels  which 
divided  them,  until  in  the  fur  distance  they  appeared  massed  together, 
terminating  against  a  snow-cofl'ered  plain  that  sloped  upward  until  it  w.is 
lost  in  a  dim  line  of  bluish  whiteness.  It  was  the  mer-de-glace^  or  sea 
of  ice,  which  covers  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Greenland  ContincnL 
The  snow'covered  slope  was  a  glacier  descending  therefrom— 4hc  parent 


«tcm  from  which  had  Iicen  discharged,  nt  irrej^Iar  inlcrviUb,  many  of  the 
icebergs  which  troubled  us  so  much," 

Thcv  arrived  at  Tcssuissak,  or  Bny  Place,  which  compri-*ied  a  Tew 
Esquimaux  tenUt  atid  permanent  huU,  on  the  21st,  where  they  made 
uimc  exchanges  with  the  natives,  and  were  delaiitetl  by  driA-ice  until 
the  evening  of  the  lad.  Passing  Cape  Shnckleton*  Morse's  Mead,  and 
Wilcox  Point,  with  the  Devil's  Thumb  in  sight,  they  entered  Melville 
Bay  on  the  23<],  with  nothing  else  in  sight  but  the  ^'swelling  and  limit- 
lets  billows'* — a  piece  of  rare  gootl  fomme.  But  a  snow«torni  soon 
came  on  and  sDer  ten  hours  of  rapid  sailing  under  a  favorable  wind  they 
came  suddenly  on  an  iceberg,  which  they  passed  so  close,  that  **thc  fore- 
yard  actually  grazed  its  side,  and  the  surf  wa-«  thrown  back  upon  ihcm 
from  its  white  wall."  After  lying  becalmed  some  hours  about  the  middle 
of  the  hay,  a  favorable  wind  again  arose  on  the  34th,  and  they  sped  for- 
ward until  Cape  York  was  seen  *^advancing  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.** 
On  the  a5th  they  encountered  the  first  Held  of  ice,  about  fifteen  miles 
wide,  but  easily  bored  through  under  a  full  pressure  of  canvas  filled  by 
a  favoring  wind.  Il  had  taken  fifty-five  hotir>  to  traverse  Melville  Bay. 
A  little  to  the  east  of  the  cape,  at  Klkcrlait,  or-  **I*iacc  of  Islands," 
Hayes,  as  he  ha<l  anticipated,  picked  up  Hans,  the  young  lilsquimaux 
protege  of  Dr.  Kane,  who  had  deserted  ihitt  navigator  some  six  years 
before  to  marry  :i  young  woman  of  this  region.  In  a  solitary  tent,  apart 
&oro  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  overlooking  the  bay,  he  was  found  with 
hit  wife,  Merkut,  their  baby,  Pingasuk,  that  is  "The  Pretty  One,"  a 
brother-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  apparently  on  the  look-out  for  deliv- 
erance. Dr.  Hayes  now  took  him,  his  wife  and  child,  leaving  the  wife** 
brother  and  mother  behind,  without  any  regret  on  his  part.  The  whole 
tribe  numbers  only  about  twenty  lH:*ldcs  tlie  family  of  Mans.  With  a 
£iToring  wind  they  continued  to  push  rajtidly  to  the  north,  toward 
Wotsteilholmc  Sound,  s,iiting  at  one  time  between  two  sections  of  an 
Iceberg  connected  umlcr  water,  the  schooner  twice  grazing  the  common 
base  with  her  keel.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  they  were  ofT  Booth 
Bay,  the  commander's  wnter  quarters  in  his  bonl-journey  of  1S54;  and 
on  the  next  day  arrived  off  Hakluyt  Island  in  Whale  Sound.     Here  thcv 
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GREAT  DANGER  l!^  TfTB  ICB. 


encountered  an  ice-pack,  wtiich  they  passed  through  in  uifety^  though  not 
without  danj^cr;  and  on  the  rworning  of  the  aStli,  saw  Cape  Alexander 
at  ihc  entrance  to  Smith  Sound,  twenty  miles  ahead.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  having  actuallv  got  within  the  Sound,  they  fell  in  with  another  ice- 
pack. While  menaced  by  this  danger,  a  greater  one  arose.  A  terrific 
northern  ^ale  spraajj^  up;  the  spray  flew  over  the  deck,  sheathing  deck, 
sjKtrs  and  rigging,  as  well  as  men,  in  coats  of  ice.  They  found  partial 
shelter  from  the  huiricanc  under  the  clif&,  or  they  would  have  been 
driven  possibly  beyond  Cape  York,  or  upon  the  ice-pack.  Off  Cape 
Alexander  it  was  one  mass  of  seething  foam,  whiHcd  upward  ever  antl 
anon  by  the  ever-changing  wind  gusts. 

Thus  detained  until  the  30th,  the  direction  of  the  gale  then  changed, 
driving  them  before  it  and  threatening  to  carry  them  into  mid-channel  from 
the  protection  of  the  eastern  cliffs,  but  they  succeeded  in  canting  anclun* 
near  the  shore.  The  next  day  the  vessel  dragged  her  anchors,  losing 
one;  and  was  driven  on  some  bergs,  crushing  the  stern-boat  and  bul- 
warks, and  veering  round,  lost  her  jib-boom  and  had  her  bowsprit  and 
foremast  sprung.  Scndrllng  before  the  wind,  with  mainsail  spread  to 
get  away  from  the  iceberg,  the  sail  was  torn  to  pieces,  but  they  had 
"been  driven  once  more  witlun  the  Sound.  An  effort  was  now  made  to 
pa.ss  to  the  west  side,  toward  Cape  Isabella,  but  encountering  the  solid 
puck  for  the  second  time,  there  wa.<i  no  alternative  hut  to  hug  the  Green- 
land coast,  in  an  effort  to  gain  Fog  Inlet,  twenty  miles  above  C:ipe 
Alexander.  The  gale,  aiter  a  temporary  lull,  set  in  again  from  Uic 
north,  and  drove  them  once  more  south  of  Cape  Alexander,  on  the  istof 
September.  Another  fight  waa  made  for  the  Sound,  during  the  next  two 
days,  but  only  to  cripple  the  vessel  more  severely.  "  Her  rudder  was 
split,  and  two  of  its  pintles  were  broken  off,  leaving  only  one  uninjured; 
the  stern-post  was  started,  fragments  of  the  cut- water  and  keel  were  Boat- 
ing alongside  her  in  Ihc  sea;  and  she  w;is  apparently  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion. A*  the  ice  touched  the  schooner,  she  groaned  like  a  conscious 
thing  in  pain,  and  writhed  and  twisted  at*  if  to  escape  her  adversafy,, 
trembling  in  every  timber  from  truck  to  keelson."  Soon  she  was  lifted 
up  by  tiu-  pressure  of  the  ice  under  her  ked,  and  cradled  like  Bach's 
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ship,  in  1837.  for  eight  hours,  but  wa*  then  let  ilown — firel  her  bow^  and 
then  the  stem — by  the  movement  nf  the  floes.  She  had  been  so  strnincd 
th:it  she  was  found  to  leak  considcnibly,  hut  one  hour  in  four  .1I  the 
pumps  kept  the  water  from  gainJUf^  in  the  hold. 

It  was  howevcFt  bocomint;  clenr  to  commander  and  men  that  she  wan 
scarcely  in  fit  condition  lo  wage  another  battle  with  the  ice.  The  mai'vel 
was  that  she  did  not  become  a  total  wreck;  it  is  not  kmtwn  that  any  ves. 
bcl  of  her  size  and  builil  ever  went  through  such  a  series  of  ilcs])craie 
struggles  and  lived,  Uaycit  had  hoped  to  get  beyond  Cape  iKabella,  on 
the  went  side  of  Smith  Sound,  sis  high  perhaps  a»  latitude  So°,  in  Orinnell 
Land,  which  he  had  personally  reached  in  Kanc^s  Expedition.  Having 
twice  failed  to  pcuctmtc  the  ice-pack  in  that  direction,  he  strove  to  ninkc 
Cape  Halherlon,  in  78"  30',  on  the  (Jreeiiland  vide — the  most  prominent 
headland  of  the  peninsula  which  is  now  known  by  his  name.  Foiled  in 
both  cndeavont  by  the  wind  and  ice,  and  pcrhapi  the  latenciut  of  their 
arrival,  they  now  crept  back  into  Hurlsteiic  Bay,  and  anchored  in  »^afely 
some  miles  to  the  northeast  nf  Cape  AlcKundcr.  They  had  won  at  leant 
a  partial  victory  by  jiecuring  an  anchorai^c  within  the  Kound.  Not  yet 
content  to  give  up  the  struggle  fur  a  higher  latitude  l»efore  going  into 
winter  quarters,  Hayes  set  out  lo  explore  the  sound  to  the  north  along 
the  Greenland  shore,  which  had  the  UHual  bnc  of  open  water  between 
the  land  ice  and  the  ice-pack. 

Leaving  the  sailing  master  to  make  such  repairs  as  were  practicable 
tinder  the  circumstances,  llaycs  went  up  the  sound  in  tlic  whale  Iwat  to 
Littleton  Island,  in  7S*  ao',  IngleHcld's  limit  in  1852,  where  his  compan- 
ion, Dodge,  iihot  a  reindeer,  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  desol.ite  islnnd. 
This  wa«' the  only  vitisfactory  result  of  the  exploration,  for  the  ice-pack 
s  found  ax  impa.ssablc  for  the  schooner  as  it  had  alreadv  proved.  The 
interpreter  and  Hans  had  aI»o  killed  two  deer,  thus  securing  a  valuable 
addition  lo  their  provi»ion&. 

Both  parties  having  rcturnml  to  llio  vessel,  one  more  effort  was  mttde 

to  work  to  the   northward  through  the  pack  with  aan>  and  hawser,  and 

other  appliancca.      Gaining  here  a  little  with   hard    effort,   am)  there 

ing  it  by  the  drift  of  the  ice;  occasionally  a  bit  of  open  water,  and  then 


HATKS    IK    WINTER    QI'AnTKRH MANIFOLD    PRSPARATIONS AN    ICB- 

FIOKD    UXPLOKED — "BROTHER   JOHN's    GLACIBR"— SONNTAG    SUR- 

f  VKYR    THE     GLACIER A     WBLL.-PII.LBD      LARDER  AN      ARCTIC 

^H  JOURNAL  —  KNOKr'*S    SPKECtt  —  UNUSUAL    WBATUBR — A    SSRIOUS 

^H         CALAMITY  —  AURORA    BOREALIS  —  SEARCH    FOR    SONNTAG  —  AC- 
COUNT   OP    SONNTAC'S    DISASTER. 

I  Toward  the  ctowr  of  the  first  week  in   September   they  had  finally 

casL  anchor  In  the  harbor  referred  to,  which  Hayes  now  niimut)  Poll 
Fouike,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  chief  [jatronis  of  the  expedition^  William 
Pjirker  Fouike,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  cxpoHed  In  the  southwest^  hut  in 
other  directionn  well  sheltered,  and  little  trouble  was  anticipated,  as  the 
prevailing  w^ind  was  from  the  northca-st.  Yet  they  had  two  pretty  severe 
nibs  from  the  flix-s  driven  in  u|x>n  tliem  by  southwest  tjides,  before  Uic 
harbor  became  entirely  closed  for  the  season.  They  now  proceeded  to 
clear  the  schooner,  conveying  her  titorcs  and  rigging  to  a  «tone  building 
erected  hy  them  on  a  ledge  of  the  shore  some  thirty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  harbor.  The  vessel  was  then  roofed  over,  giving  a  room  eight 
feel  high  in  the  center,  .ind  fcix  and  a  half  at  the  iiides.  The  hold  wa« 
fitted  up  for  the  crew  and  the  cuok-stovc  brought  tliere  from  the  galley* 
Meanwhile  a  hunting  party  was  organize<i  under  the  leadership  of  Jen- 
sen, and  they  seldom  came  back  empty  handed.  Reindeer  were  encoun- 
tered in  herds  of  ten  or  morCf  and  hares  and  foxes  were  also  abundant. 
I  An  observatory  was  erected  under  the  supcrintcndencp  of  the  astrnncjmcr 
I  of  the  expedition,  August  Sonntag,  who  was  also  second  in  command  of 
the  schooner,  and  the  commander's  most  valued  lieutenant.  Pendulum 
experiments,  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations,  and  vnrintions  of 
temperature,  were  carefully  noted  and   recorded. 

Five  weeks  having  been   thus  busily  occupied  in  manifold   prcpara- 


tions  they  took  formal  possession  of  their  winter  residcmce  f»i  the 
schooner  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  temperature  now  sank  lo  lo" 
below  zero,  ftud  they  were  soon  completely  frozen  in,  which  gave  them 
security  againitt  the  ice-floes  from  the  exposed  quarter,  and  easy  access 
over  the  ice  to  the  storehouse  and  observatory,  and  to  the  hnnting 
grounds  Ixjyond.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  15th  of  Octolwr,  and  they 
were  just  entering  on  the  Arctic  night  of  four  montKv  but  still  had  nine 
hours  ijf  twiliglu  iluily.  On  the  16th  Hayes  mude  n  second  trip  with  his 
dog-team — his  first,  a  few  days  before,  had  been  merely  n  test  excunuoD 
over  the  harbor — and  explored  the  fiord  extending  inland  from  the  head 
of  Hartstcue  Bay  some  six  miles,  with  a  width  of  three  or  four  miles. 
Ti>e  team  cuniprised  twelve  dogs,  capable  of  making  six  miles  in  tw^cuty- 
uight  minutes.  The  traces  were  just  long  enough  to  place  the  (.houldcrs 
of  the  dog8  all  in  line,  twrnty  feet  in  front  of  the  runners  nf  the  sledge. 
The  dogs  arc  guided  by  the  whip  and  voice  of  the  driver,  and  the  \v\ 
is  seldom  appliei  to  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  being  generally  thrown 
the  snow  to  the  nght  or  left,  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  to  be  tike 
as  well  a»  a  gentle  ndraonition  that  !t  is  well  in  hand,  to  be  used  on 
refractory  or  indolent.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  become  unrai 
able  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  driver,  especially  when  distructcit  by 
uncovering  of  a  fox  or  other  .inim.it,  which  they  very  natunnlly  de&ire  to 
pursue  direct,  regardless  of  all  hints  to  take  a  different  course. 

In  this  excursion,  the  goal  of  which  was  Kftne*s  glacier,  named 
him  in  1855,  "My  Brother  John's  Glacier,**  Hayes  discovered  and  named 
Alida  Lake  and  Chester  Valley,  between  the  head  of  the  fiord  and  the 
glacier.  He  also  fell  in  with  about  one  hundred  reindeer,  of  which  the 
driver  and  he  killed  two  each.  The  ensuing  day  one  of  the  seamen  dis* 
covered  several  Esquimaux  graves,  but  marked  with  no  special  charac- 
teristics— mere  stone-piles  heaped  up  without  regard  to  symmetry  or 
points  of  the  compass.  On  the  19th  Sonntag  sur^'eyed  the  glacier;  and 
two  days  later,  Hayes  m.ide  a  second  trip,  reaching  its  fool  in  forty  min- 
utes from  the  schooner.  The  purpose  of  this  \-isit  was  to  place  slakes 
and  make  mesisurcments  of  angles  formed  with  hilltops  or  other  station- 
ary objects,  which  were  to  be  re-measured  the  next  year  to  ascertain  the 
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movement  of  the  glacier.  During  his  ab«encc,  seventeen  reindeer  were 
kiUetl  by  three  of  his  men,  nine  of  which  were  hroutjht  down  hy  Hans. 
The  birthtUy  of  the  Miiliiig-mastcr,  S.J.  McConnick,  wns  suitably  cele- 
brated on  iItc  return  of  the  ciimm:in<ler,  by  a  "big  dinner,"  which 
khowcd  no  lack  of  comfort  and  luxuries  in  that  remote,  inho«pitnbIa  clime, 
but  all  ''the  good  things,"  except  the  salmon  and  %*cnison,  hml  l>een  im> 
ported  from  The  Hub.  These  feists  were  a  regular  feature  of  this  par- 
ticular expedition;  the  entry  into  winter  quttrlers  the  birthdHV^  of  the 
oflictirs  bcftidcft  Christmas  and  other  recognized  festal   tlays,  were  made 


'^ 
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iMoni  for  Ihcm.  They  received  the  encouragement  of  the  cnm- 
miindcr,  who  saw  in  them  n  help  to  pmmoie  cnntontment  and  gotnl  fel- 
lowship among  the  meml>er%  of  the  party. 

On  the  32d  of  October  llaye«  ag.iin  set  out  with  five  of  hi«  *lrong- 
e«l  men,  and  a  hnnd-».icdgc  tnden  with  a  tent,  bufTalo-ftkinA,  a  cookmg 
lamp,  three  quarts  of  alcohol,  and  three  of  oil,  for  fuel  and  provisions 
for  eight  days.  Though  there  was  now  no  daylight,  properly  »peaking, 
even  at  noon,  there  was  light  enough  to  tnivcl  by.     The  purpnnc  of  this 
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new  expedition  was  to  explore  the  gUcicTi  and  the  6rst  encAiapmi 
was  at  itft  foot,  with  the  thermometer  at  ri*  below  xeto.  The 
day  W.1S  spent  in  scaling  the  front,  and  prog^ressing  upward 
niilu^  when  they  cTLcampcil,  with  the  thcrmumetcr  several  dcg 
than  on  the  previous  night,  but  so  tired  that  after  a  hearty  supper  the 
fdept  itoundly.  On  tne  third  day  they  made  thirty  miles,  on  the  fotiri 
twenty-five,  the  ascent  being-  for  those  two  days  quite  (gradual,  and  di 
chief  (litticulty  nrising  from  the  <Iccp  layer  of  snow  through  the  cru.no 
which  the  foot  sank  at  every  step.  The  temperature  hod  now  fallca  H 
30* — and  to  34"  during  the  ensuing  nighl— when  it  was  judged  advij* 
ble  to  return.  They  were  five  thoasand  feet  above  the  level  of  llic  sa 
and  seventy  miles  from  the  ship^  **in  the  midst  of  a  vast  frozen  Sahai 
unmcasurublc  to  the  humun  cyc,*^  with  a  liercc  wind  blowing'  over  i 
suifacc,  and  threatening  to  chill  the  adventurers  into  helpless  inactivil 
and  death.  Foitunatcly  for  ihcm,  by  turning  their  faces  toward  ti 
harlwr  the  wind  was  in  their  backs,  and  thougli  cold  and  fierce,  it  hcipi 
then]  to  make  rapid  progress  down  the  slightly  indined  plane  of  tl 
glacier.  After  a  run  of  forty  miles  they  cncampwl  for  the  night,  ai 
the  next  evening  renchetl  ttie  schooner,  where  tliey  learned  the  ilicrmoi 
eter  had  sunk  at  no  time  during  their  absence  of  five  days  lower  than  l; 
below  zero,  showing  a  difference  of  23*. 

Meanwhile  Sonniag  had  ascertained  the  distance  from  the  westeiiP 
most  of  the  three  islets — ihey  had  I>een  already  named  Radcliflc,  Knorr, 
and  Starr  in  honor  of  three  officers  of  the  expedition — to  Cape  Al 
ander,  eight  nautical  miles;  Cape  Isabella,  thirty-one;  and  Cape  Sabil 
the  eitstcrnmost  point  of  IvUesmere  Land  to  the  northwest,  in  latit 
yS*^  45',  forty-two  miles.  On  the  38th,  the  day  .after  their  return 
the  excursion  on  the  glacier,  their  stock  of  game  was  found  to 
reindeer,  21  foxes,  12  hares,  i  seal,  14  eider-ducks,  S  dovekies,  6  a 
and  I  ptarmigan,  bcsiries  some  two  dozen  reindeer  deposited  in 
where  killed,  awaiting  transport  to  the  veasicl. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  with  the  moon — whose  light  %vas  now 
chief  reliance  in  traveling — four  or  five  days  past  the  full,  Sonnt4g 
out  on  a  slcdgc-joumcy  to  Van  Rensselaer  Harbor,  but  w«$  only  abl> 


reach  Fog  Inlet*  the  way  being  blocked  by  impassable  >ce>huni mocks  on 

the  one   hand,  and   open  water  on  the  other.     On  the  rettim  trip  they 

encounicred  and   captured,  after  :i   long  and   exciting  chase  and  a  fierce 

and  dangerous  battle,  a  bear  and  its  cub,  and  reached  the  schooner  ou  the 

USith,     Four  days  later  they  were  surprised  by  a  thaw,  which  was  rather 

■iliDurce  of  discomfort  ihuu  pleasure,  the  chief  advantage  derived  being 

I'ft   temporary  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coah     Their  stock  of  Hu* 

[Valuable  commmlity    was,  however,  likely  lo  prove   suHicicnl,  us  they 

bad    still    about    thirty-four  tons,  and   hod   been  using  only  about  four 

buckctfuls  a  day    for    their    two    stoves.      The    temperature    was    kept 

lubitually  above  60",  and  was  oftencr  too  warm  than  too  cold  on  the 

[Vessel. 

I  On  the  nth  x>f  November  nppeaml  the  Rmt  number  of  the  "Port 
Foulkc  Weekly  News,''  which  had  been  duly  announced  on  handbills 
and  posters  for  a  week  previous,  and  was  now  ushered  in  with  a  great 
'flourish.  ^Agreeable  lo  national  usage,'*  a  meeting  was  called  and  form- 
ally  organized,  with  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  orator  of 
the  day.  The  assistant  etlitor,  who  was  ihe  commander's  secretary, 
George  F.  Knorr,  and  only  eighteen  yeare  old,  was  elected  orator  by 
■odamation,  and  delivered  the  following  speech; 

**  Fkllow-Citizkns: — Called  by  the  unanimous  voice  af  tliis  unen- 
lightened community  to  inaugurate  the  new  era  which  has  dawned  upon 
'*•  benighted  region,  it  is  ray  happy  privilege  to  announce  that  we  have, 
«S  the  cost  of  much  time,  labor  and  racaas,  9up|>licd  a  want  which  has  too 
long  been  felt  by  the  people  of  Port  Foulke.  We  arc,  fellow-dtizens, 
no  longer  without  that  inalienable  birthright  of  every  American  citizen 
— «  free  press  and  exponent  of  public  opinion.  Overcome  with  the 
ynvity  of  my  situation,  I  feel  myself  unable  to  make  you  a  speech  be- 
fltting  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  occasion.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  state,  in  behalf  of  mvself  and  my  Bohemian  brother 
(Henry  W.  Dodge,  the  mate  and  editor-in-chief),  that,  in  observance  of 
a  time-honored  custom,  we  will  keep  our  opinions  for  ourselves  and  our 
ents  fur  the  public  The  inhabitants  of  Port  Foulke  desire  the 
y  return  of  the  sun;  we  will   advocate  and   urge   iU      They  with 
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fiprcad  country — b  cmmtry,  fellow'citizcns,  whose  vast  sidj 
hv  the  illimitable  ixx'uii.  •  •  *  li   now 


UR  to  bring"  the  vexed  question  of  national  boundaries  to 
point,  sirn!     Wc  tniut  carry  it  to  the  Pole  itself^  nud  tbei 
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nation!  May  the  former  continue  hi  time  to  come,  as  lu  times  ^onc  by, 
the  hAixIm.iidrn  of  liberty,  ami  the  einbk'in  of  proyrcss;  and  may  the 
latlL-r  (iltsotli '  ull  creation,'  and  become  the  grand  celestial  whirligig!'* 

The  paper  coinprtKed  ^ixtecn  pajfc^t  of  closely  written  matter,  with  a 
picture  of  Port  Koulkc,  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  n  llkencaa 
of  •*  General,**  the  commanderV  Newfoundland  dog.  Knigmas,  original 
item!;  uf  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence  from  "-reliable  cum»> 

dcnu,"  an  editorial  department,  telegraphic  nummary,  original  poems, 
perRonaU  and  adv-crti.scments  tilled  it»  columns.  The  enterprise  had  Ikcq 
started  at  the  suggisetion  of  the  commander,  and  received  his  official  sane- 
tioD  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  amusement  of  the  company  during 
the  dark  period.     A  school  of  navigation  was  also  o|}cncd. 

On  the  13th  of  Novctnlwr  the  Icnipcraiurc  had  gone  down  only  I04** 
above  £ero,  and  the  snowfall  to  date  had  been  flAeen  and  one-fourth 
inches.  The  Ice  at  itA  Mirface  under  the  snow  showed  a  temperature  of 
19*,  and  two  inches  lower  down  20  ' ;  while  the  snow  in  contact  with  the 
tee,  wx<i  18°.  Ordinary'  print  could  still  bercaxi  at  noon,  though  not  with- 
out difliculty,  and  only  for  a  brief  interval.  The  moon  and  fetars  were  the 
main  reliance  out  doors.  The  latter  shone  at  all  hour^  will)  almost  equal 
brightness.  **  The  moon,  from  its  rifting  to  its  setting,  chines  continually, 
ctrding  around  the  hori/^n,  never  setting  until  it  has  run  its  ten  ilays  of 
brightness;  and  it  khincs  with  a  brilliancy  which  one  will  hardly  observe 
ekcwhcrc.  The  uniform  whiteness  of  the  landscape,  and  the  general 
detriMM  of  the  atmosphere,  luld  to  the  illumination  of  its  rays,  and  one 
may  itce  to  read  by  its  light  with  case.  The  natives  of\cn  use  it  as  they 
do  the  ftun,  to  };uidc  their  nomadic  life,  and  to  lend  them  to  ilieir  hunting 
ptHindB.**  On  ihc  17th  the  temperature  fell  to  10"  below  zero,  for 
which  the  commander  expresses  him»cif  duly  thankful,  tiiiding  an  un< 
natttrully  high  range  conducive  neither  to  health  nor  comfort  in  high  Uiti> 
tudc!-.  On  Ihe  ^Sth  nud  29th  they  could  tine  tio  fire  except  for  cooking, 
aod  the  %nuwfalt  about  this  time  was  thirty-two  inches,  nineteen  of 
which  were  prccipitateil  in  a  single  day,  making  tlie  aggregate  for  the  sea- 
■GO  forty-KVcn  and  a  half  inches.  This  fall  of  snow  wa»  followed  by  a 
•bower — also  unusual  in  thuM:  latitudes  nt  that  season  of  the  year. 
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A  seriotu  calamity  now  befell  the  expedition  in  the  toss  of  twenty- 
seven  out  of  thirty-six  dojjs,  during^  the   first  three   weeks  of  December, 
by  the  sanie  epidemic  which  had   committed  such    havoc    In   GrecnlaiKl, 
Htid   had  made   it  so  ditlicult  to  secure  llie   necessary  supply,  none  loo 
large  from  the  first.      On  the  3ist — by  the  light  of  the  new  moon  for 
which  he  had  wailed,  but  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Arctic  night — Soon- 
tag,  with  Hans  a$  driver,  set   out   with   a  wled^e  drawn  by  the  ninenir- 
vivors  of  the  pack,  and  laden  with  the  two  men  and  provistonK  for  twcli'e 
day&,  in  an   cflfort  to  reach  »ome   native   villages  to  procure  more  dogi. 
The  water  in  the  harbor  had  now  frozen  to  a  depth  oX  six  and  a  hslf 
feet,  thus  forming  a  continuous  encasement  for   the  lightened   schooacr. 
Christmas  was  duly  celebrated  with  a  big   dinner   and    such   festivitiB 
aj5   their  circumstances  would    permit — all  the  more  necessary  now  that 
the  Arctic  night  had  grown  monotonous  and  wearifiome,  having  toM  :ill 
of  its  novelty,  and  given  rise  to  no  diversity  of  experience.   The  **Wc€kiv 
News  "  made  its  appearance  regularly,  now  with  one  editor,  and  then  an- 
other.     New   Year'i  of  iS6i   hail  come  and  gone,  and  had  been  ddy 
obscfved.      The  old  year  had  been  rung  out,  and  the  new  rung  in,  afitr 
the  stereotyped  formula,  amid  cannonading  from  their  solitary  little  swivel 
gun,  and  the  fitful  glare  of  their  rockets,  but  no  answering  gun  or  liyht 
relieved  the  dreariness;  and  their  efforts  could   only   sen*e  to  render  the 
sense  of  isolation   more   intent: — Kuorr*s  **  Uuiversal   Yankee   Nation, 
brought  to  a  point,"  indeed. 

On  the  6th  of  January  they  witnessed  two  displays  of  the  Aurora 
BorealiSf  the  only  ones  hitherto  observed;  and  a  week  later  the  ftnowfiiU 
for  the  season  had  increased  to  53^  inches — an  addition  of  6^  since 
previous  computation.  Another  week  passed,  and  at  noon  "a  fiiint  Iwi* 
light  flush  mounted  the  southern  sky" — the  welcome  harbinger  of  the 
Arctic  day.  It  suggested  to  the  commander  as  a  text  fur  the  day, — 
*'  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  n  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eye  to  be- 
hold the  sun."  "And  yet,"  says  Hayes,  "there  is  in  tlie  Arctic  night 
much  that  is  attractive  to  the  lover  of  Xaturc.  There  is  in  the  flashing 
Aurora,  in  the  play  of  the  moonlight  upon  the  hills  and  icebergs,  in  the 
wonderful  clearness  of  the  starlight,  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ke- 
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in  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  glaciers,  in  the  naked 
of  the  storms,  much  that  is  sublime  and  t)eautirul.  But  they 
a  lang'ua^c  of  their  own — a  lai)guii);e  rough,  rugged,  ond  severe." 
But  the  stillness  of  Arctic  scenery,  »way  frnm  the  local  turmoil  and 
Imnll  activities  of  the  vessel,  was  found  oppressive.  The  heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  revealed  only  an  endless  and  fathomless  quiet.  No 
iootfall  of  livinj;  thing  reaches  the  car;  no  wild  Iwatu  howl  through  the 
■oUtudc;  no  cry  of  bird  enlivens  the  scene;  there  is  no  tree  among  whose 
iVnmchcs  the  winds  can  ijigh  and  moan.  Silence  ceases  to  be  negative; 
it  becomes  endowed  with  po!(itive  attributes;  one  seems  to  hear,  and  feel, 
[and  see  it.  It  stands  forth  a  frightful  specter,  filling  the  mind  with  the 
'overpowering  consciousness  of  universal  death.  "I  have  seen,"  con- 
tinues Hayes,  "  no  expression  on  the  face  of  Nature  so  filled  with  terror 
as  the  silence  of  the  Arctic  nighu'* 

Fire  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Sonntag  for  the 
Esquimaux  encampmentn  to  the  south,  and  no  tidings  had  been  received. 
Preparations  were  made  by  the  commander  to  go  in  search  of  him,  and 
ftomc  preliminary  examinations  had  been  efTectetl  to  ascertain  whether  he 
itad  gt>ne  round  Cape  Alexander,  or  had  been  compelled  to  cross  the 
gUcier.  Two  days*  detention  from  high  winds  had  lengthened  the  alt^ 
■encc  to  thirty-nine  days,  when,  on  the  39th  of  January,  as  the  party  was 
about  to  begin  the  journey  on  foot,  two  Esquimaux  arrived  from  Iteplik 
in  the  region  uf  Wh:ile  Sound,  with  tlic  sad  intelligence  that  Sonntag 
,VM  loaL  Hans  had  reached  their  village,  and  was  now  coming  behind 
with  his  worn-out  dogs.  They  had  ma<]e  the  run  without  a  halt,  with 
£re  dogs.  On  the  last  dav  of  the  month  Hans  arrived  at  the  schooner 
without  dogs  or  sled,  but  accompanied  by  liis  wife^s  brother.  They  had 
left  father  and  mother,  with  five  broken-ilown  dogs — all  that  remained 
i«f  the  team — at  the  glacier,  and  come  on  afoot.  By  the  death  of  Sonn- 
ti^^  Hans  had  become  master  of  the  expedition,  and  utilized  its  resources 
Imnging  his  wife's  family  from  Cnpc  York,  four  dogs  having  dietl 
er  the  strain,  and  the  other  five  being  utterly  exhaustei).  His  account 
the  <ltaa<iter  to  Somitag  was,  that  after  having  pftssed  Cape  Alexander 
safety,  and  having  made  two  fruitless  attempts  to  find  natives  at  the 
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nearest  fishino^. stations  beyond^  they  struck  across  for  Northumbcriand 
Island.  Five  or  six  inilo  frmn  Sorfalik,  on  the  ensteni  shore,  where 
they  had  constructed  a  hut,  Sunntag  dismounted  to  warm  himself  by  i 
run  alongside.  Not  noticing'  the  weak  spot,  he  broke  through  into  t 
snniitl  ice-crevice,  while  the  driver  was  a  little  way  behind  adjusting  some 
straps.  Coming  up  ahnost  immetliaicly,  Hans  rescue^)  him,  apparent) 
uninjureil,  .iml  made  all  i^pccd  buck  to  the  hut  which  they  had  bO  lately 
lef\.  On  arriving,  Sonntag  was  stifT  and  speechless.  Hans  now  hurried 
him  under  cover,  change*!  his  clothing,  applied  such  restoratives  as,  were 
accessible,  but  his  cflbrts  proved  unavailing;  and  after  lingering  aboTd 
Iwcnly-four  hours  in  unbroken  uncon»ciousncss,  Sonntag  died.  Hans 
closed  up  the  hut  to  save  the  body  iVom  wild  beasts,  and  proceeded  on- 
ward to  ful6ll  the  objects  of  the  mission. 

He  finally  fell  in  with  the  Esquimaux  at  ItcpUk,  and  was  only  three 
days*  journey  from  the  schootier;  but  the  dead  were  dead,  thought  Hans, 
and   he   proceeded  to   look  out  for  the  hving^thc  family  of  his  wife,  ■ 
stated — very  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  commander,  and  jeopardy  to 
the  interests  of  the  expedition.     How  much  was  conscious  wrong-doing, 
and  how  much  was  perverse  ignorance,  it  was  rather  difficult   to  detct* 
mine.     Hayes  had  lo^t  his  most  valued  assist.int,  and  had  only  five  dogf 
left.     With  the   period  for  active  exploration   fast  approaching,  **  Sonn- 
tag*s  familiar  acquaintance,"  says  Hayes, "  with  the  physical  sciences,  aod 
his  earnest  enthusiasm  in  everything  that  appertained  to  physical  re- 
search, hoih  in  the  Held  and  study,  made  him  an  invaluable  aid,  while  his 
genial  dLsposilJon  and   manly  qualities  gave  him  a  deep  hold    upon  my 
affections.     Similarity  of  taste  ami  dispa*ition,  equal  age,  a  common  ob- 
ject, and  a  mutual  dependence  for  companionship,  hatt  cemented  more 
and  more  closely  a  bond  of  friendship  which  had  its  origin  in  the  dan- 
gers and  fortunes  of  travel." 

Early  in  Fcbmary  the  twilight  began  to  grow  perccptiblv,  day  by 
day;  on  the  loth  it  was  almost  broad  daylight  at  noon,  and  as  late  u 
3  o*clock  one  could  read  or(lina.ry  print;  and  on  the  the  iSih,  tlicy  re- 
joiced to  sec  the  sun  from  the  hill-tops,  after  an  absence  of  126  days;  but 
its  light  would  not  directly  strike  the  harbor  for  12  days  yet.     With  the 
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bCfVttsrag  light,  hunting  received  a  fresh  impetus;  and  Haiw  and  his 
ilthcr-in-Uw  killed  the  firet  walrus  early  in  February.  Reindeer, 
volves,  and  hares  were  killed  in  sufficient  abundance  by  ihc  men,  and 
hrou^bont  the  whole  winter  there  ha<l  l>cen  no  symptom*  of  scurvy  or 
Ither  disease.  The  general  health  whs  equal  to  the  average  in  more 
kvored  diraaten;  and,  except  the  dreariness  of  the  Arctic  night,  and  the 
lionotoay  of  existence,  there  was  but  little  to  complain  oC 

In  the  latter  part  oi  February,  some  Esquimaux  from  ItepHk,  150 
tljlcs  to  the  south,  arrived  at  Port  Foulke,  ami  Hayes,  by  barter  and 
presents,  added  six  dogs  to  his  pack,  and  secured  the  use  of  six  more, 
irith  the  »ervice«  of  their  owner,  Kalutunah.  There  were  now  at  the 
irintcr  quarters  of  the  expedition  seventeen  natives — six  men,  four 
women,  and  seven  children.  Karly  in  March,  with  the  help  of  Kalutu- 
nah ami  Hans,  the  mate,  Dodge,  brought  hack  the  remains  of  Sonntag, 
which  were  interred  on  the  terrace  near  the  ohsen.'atory  wluch  he  loved 
to  well.  Over  his  grave  was  raised  a  mound  of  <itoncA,  and  at  its  head  a 
^iseled  &lab  bearing  hut  name,  age — a^  year&, — and  date  of  death— De- 
cember,  iS6a. 
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llAVEfi*     SLBHOK-JOURNEYS  HUMBOLDT       GLACISR       SIGHTED  —  THE 

IIOPK — THE    PERSSVERANCB  —  A    SNOW-HOUSE  — OFF    FOR    CRIN- 

NYLL   UAN1>— A   PICTURE SLOW   PROGRESS HIGH    THMPERATITHB 

UNSAFE    ICE  —  HIGH     I-ATITUDE A    I'RUDENT    KETUHS  — THE 

SHIP     INJURED  —  ATTACKED     BY     WALRUSES  —  CAPE     ISABEU.A— 

WHALE    SOUND THE    RHTURN    HOME STARTLrNG  NEWS ^DEATH 

OP    HAYES.  , 

The  first  of  these  slcdgc*jounieys  began  with  the  i6th  of  Mnrcb,  | 
and  its  object  was  to  determine  the  best  route  for  his  later  efforts.  He 
set  out  with  two  sledges  drawn  by  nine  and  six  dogs,  antl  driven  by  Jen- 
sen and  Kalutunah,  respectively.  Aitcr  a  misadventure  five  mites  away. 
in  which  Jenseii  and  his  whole  team  were  precipitated  into  a  crericc, 
•and  a  return  to  the  ship  for  readjustment,  which  took  only  an  hour,  ihcy 
set  out  for  the  north,  and  encamped  the  first  night  at  Cape  Hathcrton, 
with  the  lemi>eraturc  at  40"  below  zero.  At  Fog  Inlet,  the  next  day, 
they  noticed  Hartstcne's  cairn  and  record  of  search,  dated  Aug.  16,  1S55, 
and  named  the  headland  thus  marked  Cairn  Point.  Here  also  was  tniule 
a  deposit  of  surplus  pn>visions,  consuming  the  remainder  of  the  day 
They  retained  only  enough  for  six  days'  consumption.  With  Hghteocd 
sledges  the  pro&pect  for  good  headway  was  promising,  bui  ihey  sooB 
encountered  hummocks,  and  after  nine  hours  had  only  made  twenty 
miles,  when  they  went  into  camp  for  the  third  night,  with  the  thennon 
ctcr  at  31"  below  zero  within  the  snow  hut,  and  681^°  outside.  The 
scene  through  which  they  now  traveled  northward  "was  like  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  a  small  scale;  peak  after  peak,  ridge  after  ridge,  spur  after 
spur,  separated  by  deep  valleys  Into  which  we  descended  over  a  rough 
declivity,  and  then  again  ascendwl  on  the  other  side,  to  cross  an  elevated 
crest,  and  repeat  the  obscr^-ation.     The  traveling  was  very  Uborions;  H 
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vrsA   but   *n  endless   clambering   over    ice-masses   of  every   form    and 
Kce* 

In  five  days  from  Cairn  Point  they  sighted  Humboldt  Glacier,  and 
proceeded  to  return,  Hayes  being  sntisticil  thnt  thih  rouic  wn»  Impnicticii- 
hie,  and  that  he  therefore  had  no  alternative  but  to  try  the  west  shore  of 
the  sound.  They  halted  at  Cairn  Point  for  :i  further  Mirutiny  of  the 
route  thence  acrow  the  west;  and  while  there  Jensen  killed  n  reindeer, 
which  was  n  de^tirablc  ndditton  to  their  supplies  of  tlog-meat.  Leaving 
for  Port  Fotilkc  imdcr  u  high,  piercing  wind,  with  the  thermometer  at 
52°  belojHr  zero,  they  made  the  thirty  miles  to  the  schooner  in  three  and  a 
half  hours.  The  la>4days  of  March  were  utilized  in  conveying^  stores  to 
Caini  Point,  and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  work  of  the 
fcason.  The  temperature  wan  still  <!an£crou*ly  low,  but  having  mnder- 
atsd  Bomewhat  in  the  6rst  days  of  April,  the  p:trty  took  final  leave  of  the 
icbfxincr — ^Icavtng  RadclifTc  alone  of  the  original  company,  in  charge — 
on  the  evening  nf  the  3d  nf  April.  The  cavalcade  comprised  the  Hope 
sledge  with  eight  dogs,  and  Jensen  as  driver;  the  Perseverance,  with 
young  Knorr  hm  driver;  ami  bringing  up  the  rear,  an  unnamMl  sledge 
drawn  by  eight  men  of  the  ship^s  company,  with  master  and  mate  on 
cither  siilc,  to  direct  and  help,  and  ladeu  with  the  twcnlyofoot  metallic 
lifc-hoat  with  which  it  was  hoped  to  navigate  the  '*Opeii  Polar  Sea"— 
when  they  reached  it.  The  commander  ilcKcendetl  from  the  schiioner, 
KwlclilTe  fired  off  the  cannon,  and  tlu;  company  set  out  on  their  weary 
journey. 

The  iuexpcrieticed  men  soon  gave  trouble,  and  two  or  three  would 
.invc  suffered  themselves  to  be  frozen  t«>  death  Iiail  thev  not  l)een  ur^ed 
'bl  exertion  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  commander.  They  ttinid  eighteen 
Itoufk  at  the  first  encampment  to  restore  thene  sutlerers  who  fortunately 
escaped  aerious  injury.  On  the  3th  they  encamped  at  Cape  Hathcrlon, 
with  the  men  in  better  trim  and  more  cheerful  spirits,  under  the  influ. 
ence  of  a  rising  tcmpcniture  and  increasing  cxperiencr.  On  the  6th 
they  reached  Cairn  Point,  and  Haye!*  took  the  first  opportunity  after 
going  into  camp  to  rcconnottor  the  sound,  which  he  proposed  to  croH 
finm  this  point.    The  vkw  was  anvthing  but  encouraging — was  in  £ict« 
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^the  ufrliest  scene  his  eye  had  ever  chanced  to  rest  npon.^*  He  had 
found  it  bad  in  1S54,  and  now  it  nppcarcd  to  be  rauch  worse;  and  unfor- 
tunately its  appearance  did  not  deceive  him.  It  proved  to  be  eveu  worse 
than  it  looktxl. 

They  were  drained  some  days  at  Caini  Point  imprisoned  by  «  g-ale, 
**in  which,"  says  Hayes,  "  my  people  could  no  more  live  than  in  a  fiery 
furnace.'*  The  dcti  in  the  snowbank  which  they  occupied — a  type  "f 
sinnilar  construction*^ — n  thus  described:  **  It  is  a  pit  eighteen  feet  long 
by  eight  wide  and  four  deep.  Over  the  top  of  said  pit  are  placed  the 
boat  oars,  to  support  the  sledge,  which  is  laid  acru5ts  tlicm,  and  orcr 
the  fledge  is  thrown  the  boat  sail,  and  over  the  sail  is  thrown  Ioom 
snow.  Over  the  floor  there  is  spread  a  strip  of  India-rubber  cloth; 
over  this  cloth  n  strip  of  buffalo  skins,  which  are  all  squared  and 
sewed  together;  and  over  this  again  another  just  like  it.  When  wc 
want  to  sleep  we  draw  ourselves  underneath  the  upper  one  oj 
these  buffalo  btrips^  and  accommodrtie  ourselves  to  the  very  moderate 
allowance  of  space  assignee!  to  each  person,  as  best  wc  can.  We  go  to 
bed  without  change  of  costume  except  our  boots  and  stockings,  which  we 
luclc  under  our  he.id^  to  help  out  a  pillow,  while  what  we  call  reindeer 
sleeping-stockings  take  their  place  on  our  fccU"  In  this  ttnow-hut  wen; 
crowded  Haves  fuid  \\\s  Iwelve  companions.  Some  stores  were  brought 
forward  from  Cape  liatherton  dc^pite  the  storm,  and  evcrytliing  that 
was  to  be  left  at  the  central  depot,  including  the  life-boat,  was  securely 
covered. 

All  lliiti;;s  Iwing  now  in  readiness,  ami  the  wind  having  veered  to 
the  south,  they  set  out  again  on  the  loth  of  April,  with  three  sledges  as 
before,  except  that  the  third  was  lightened  of  the  boat — diagonally  acrcm 
Smith's  Sound  for  GrinncU  Land,  away  lo  the  northwest.  The  journey 
soon  lay  over  :i  surface  as  rugge<I  its  that  previously  traversed  in  tlw 
cjcperimcnt  trip  on  the  Grccnl.iml  side.  "The  intersrices,'*  says  Hayes 
"between  these  closely  accumulated  ice  masses  arc  filled  up,  to  some 
extent,  with  dnfled  snow.  The  reader  will  readily  imagine  the  rcsL 
He  will  sec  the  sledges  winding  through  the  ungled  wildemen  of 
broken  ice-tables  the  men  and  dogs  pulling  and  pushing  up  thetr  respec- 
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bvc  loadft,  as  Napolcoii^s  soldiers  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  whco 
drnwring  their  artillery  through  the  6tecp  and  ruggetl  pas&cs  of  the  Alptu 
He  will  «re  them  clainbenng  over  the  very  ttummit  of  lofty  ridjjcs, 
through  which  ihrrc  is  uo  opening,  ami  again  descending  on  the  other 
iidc,  the  sledge  often  plunging  over  a  precipice,  sometimes  capsizing,  and 
frequently  breaking.  Again  he  will  see  the  party,  baffled  in  iheir 
aitcinpi  to  cTYKs  or  find  n  pass,  breaking  a  track  with  shovel  and  hand- 
ftpike,  or  again,  unahle  even  with  these  appliances  to  accomplUh  their 
end,  they  retreat  to  i<cek  a  better  track;  nnd  thev  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  Mirt  of  gap  (>r  gateway,  upon  tlic  winding  and  uneven  Mirtace 
jif  which  they  will  make  a  mile  or  so  with  compnrntive  ease.  The  snow- 
drifts arc  AnmirtlmcH  a  help,  and  sometimes  a  hindrance.  At  the  very 
moment  when  all  took»  promising,  down  <tinkA  one  man  to  bin  midille, 
another  to  the  neck,  another  is  buried  uut  of  sight,  the  sledge  gives  way, 
and  to  extricate  the  whole  from  this  unhappy  predicament  is  probably 
the  labor  of  hours;  especially  if,  a»  often  happens^  the  sledge  muitl  Iw 
unloaded.  Not  infrequently  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  cargo  in  two  or 
three  loads.  It  would  lie  difficult  to  imagine  any  kind  of  labor  more  din* 
heartening,  or  which  would  sooner  sap  the  energies  of  both  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  strength  gave  way  gradually,  but  when,  as  onen  happened, 
ftftera  long  and  hard  day*s  work,  we  could  look  back  from  au  eminence 
and  almost  fire  a  rinc-ball  into  our  last  snow-hut,  it  was  truly  diftcourag- 
iog."  Among  the  distinguishahle  masses  encountered  was  an  old  ice-field, 
about  MX  hy  four  miles  in  extent,  and  twenty  feet  high  above  the  water 
level,  with  hummocks  rising  to  a  height  sometimes  of  eighty  fcvL  1th 
depth  umler  water  was  probably  140  feet,  and  Hayes  estimated  the 
weight  of  its  solid  contents  at  6/x»,ooo,ooo  tons!  Thiii  they  reached  on 
the  34th  of  April,  with  the  thermometer  at  19''  below  zero;  and  they 
were  only  thirty  miles  from  Caini  Point,  and  »ij£ly-wx  from  Port  Foulkc, 
avenge  of  jUAt  three  miles  a  day,  though  they  had  probjbly  traveled 
two  hundred  miles  since  leaving  the  schooner. 
^^  My  party,"  says  Hayes,  under  date  of  the  25lh,  "arc  in  a  very  sorry 
condition.  One  of  the  men  has  sprained  hi^  buck  from  lifting;  another 
Itts  a  sprained  ankle;  another  has  gastritis;  another  a  fro«tcd  toe;  and  idl 
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arc  thoroughly  overwhelmed  with  fatigue.  The  men  do  not  Mand  it 
well  as  the  dogs."  \\^y&,  hegnii  to  doubt  whether  he  i^hould  ever  rea 
Grinnctl  Land  with  the  piirty.  The  mate  compared  their  undcrtakin; 
to  an  attempt  "  to  cross.  New  York  over  the  house  tops,"  tmd  Hiji 
could  not  help  bitterly  exclaiming — "Smith  Sound  has  g-jvcn  me  but 
succession  of  hafHing  obatucles."  On  the  iStli^  about  midway  ^^  t 
sound,  he  !«cnt  liack  the  men,  except  Knorr*  Jensen,  jmd  John  M 
Donald,  a  Rcaman.  With  these  companions,  two  sledges,  fourteen  <to| 
anil  Soo  pounds  of  provisions,  he  would  still  make  an  cflTort  to  win  the 
victory.  lu  fourteen  days  more,  after  encountering  a&  great  diificuliies 
OK  at  any  stage  of  the  journey,  they  finally  reachei)  the  west  coast  «( 
Cape  HawkH — eighty  miles  in  thirty-one  days;  but  probably  «x  timq 
eighty  actually  traversed  up  and  down,  "ght  and  left,  backward  and  fa; 
ward,  as  described. 

Resting  a  few  hours,  they  pushe^l  to  the  north,  crossing  to  the  oppo^l 
hc.idland,  named  for  Napoleon  III. a  few  yean  before;  and  on   the  wa 
differed  a  serious  drawback  In  the  disabling  of  Jensen.     It  became  neca 
sary  that  he  .should  ride  because  of  a  fresh   injury  to  an  already   hrokl 
leg;  and  this  ncccs^it:l(ed  the  transfer  of  some  of  liis  sledge   load   to  t| 
other  sledge.     Hayes  and  his  two  uninjured  conipaiuons  now  buckledc 
their  harness  to  help  the  team  of  the  overladen  sledge;  and  thus  cquippe 
they    crossed    the   bay   between   the   ptiints  mentionetU      I'ossing  Ca^ 
Napoleon  with  diHiculty,  the  next  day  ihcy  arrived  at  the  farthest  point 
reached  by  Hayes  in  1354,  beyond  C«pc  Frazer,  on  the  third  day   from 
Cape  liiiwks,  and  were  now  within  Kennedy  Channel.    Crossing  Goifl 
Bay  to  Cape  Leidy,  they  fell  in  with  traces  of  an   Esquimaux  encamp- 
ment, and  suflfercd  from  an  unseasonably  high  temperature  of  32*,  whxb 
occastonei)  some  apprehension  of  an  early  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 
spring    was   fast    approaching.     The    coast    presented  a  line  of  1 
Silurian  rocks,  much  broken  by  winter  frosts  and  summer  thaws.    Inl 
could  be  seen  lofty  peaks  clothed  in  an  unbroken  covering  of  snow, 
no  glaciers.     Here   again   were  encountered   remains   of  an   Esquim 
camp,  and  on  this  fourth  day  from  Cape  Hawks,  May  15,  while   helpii 
his  team  at  a  particularly  dillicult  point,  Jensen  again  hurt  his  leg  ai 
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strained  his  back,  more  completely  dUabling  him.  The  next  day,  leoviag 
McDutiald  l>chind  with  Jtnscn,  Hayes  and  Knorr  pushed  forward  lo 
reach  the  higlicst  latitude  uttainablc.  They  were  already  Kixty  mile^  be- 
yond Cape  Constitution,  Morton's  limit  In  1854.  The  6rst  day  they 
made  about  ten  milcA  in  nine  hour»,  amid  scenes  of  boundless  Ntcrility 
and  drear}'  desolation.  »As  the  eye  wandered,^*  say»  Haves,  **  from 
peak  to  peak  of  the  mountains  as  they  rose  one  above  the  other,  ami 
rested  upon  the  dark  .ind  frost -degraded  cliffs,  nnd  followed  iilou^  the 
ice-foot,  oiul  overlooked  the  sea,  and  saw  in  every  object  the  silent  forces 
of  Nature  moving  on  through  the  gloom  <^  winter  and  the  sparkle  of 
summer,  now»  a*  they  had  moved  for  counties  ages,  unobserved  save  by 
the  eye  nf  God  alone,  I  felt  how  puny  indeed  are  all  men's  works  and 
clTorts;  and  when  I  sought  for  some  token  of  living  thing,  some  track  of 
wild  bewit — a  fox,  or  bear,  or  reindeer — ^which  had  elsewhere  always 
crosBcd  mc  on  my  journcyings,  and  saw  nothing  but  two  feeble  men  and 
our  struggling  dog);,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  Almighty  had  frowned 
upon  the  hills  nnd  seas/* 

After  a  ten  hours^  march  on  the  17th  and  four  on  the  18th,  with  a  head* 
land  in  «ight  at>out  twenty  miles  ahead,  their  progrefts  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested. "  The  unerring  instinct  of  the  dogs,"  says  Hayes,  "warned  us  of 
approaching  dimgcr,  and  I  quickly  perceived  that  the  ice  was  rotten  and 
unsafe.  Walking  now  in  advance  of  the  dogs,  tliey  were  inspired  with 
greater  courage,  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  found  the  ice  giving 
way  under  the  staff  with  which  I  sounded  its  strength,  and  again  we 
turned  back  and  sought  a  still  more  eastern  passage."  Testing  first  one 
side,  four  miles  out  to  sea,  and  then  the  other,  and  judging  the  head  uf 
the  bay  to  be  perhaps  twenty  miles  away,  eight  hours  were  consumed  in 
the  vain  effort  to  find  a  safe  passage  acroM. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  "after  a  most  profound  and  refreshing 
sleep,"  Haves  ascended  a  cliff  about  800  feet  high,  to  survey  ihc  situa- 
tion. **  The  ice,"  he  says,  "  was  everywhere  in  tho  same  condition  as  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  across  wivch  I  had  endeavored  to  pass.  A  bruad 
crack,  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  hay,  stretched  over  the  trca,  and 
uniting  with  other  cracks  as  it  meandered  to  the  eastward,  it  expanded 
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as  the  delta  of  some  mighty  river  discharging  into  the  ocean,  and  undc 
a  water-sky,  which  hung  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  horizon,  it  wi 
lo&t  in  the  open  iiea.      Standing  against  the  dark  sky  at  the  north,  the 
was  seen  in  dim  outline  the  white  sloping  summit  of  a  noble  hcadlani 
the  moHt  northern  known  land  upon  tlie  globe.     I  judged  it  to  be  in  lat 
tude  S3*  30',  or  450  miles  from  the  North  Pole.     Nearer,  another 
cape   stood  forth;  and   nearer  still   the  headland  for  which  I    had 
steering  my  course  the  day  Iwfore,  rose  majestically  from  the  sea,  as 
pushing  up  into  the  very  skies  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  upon  which  tl 
winter   had   dropped   its  diadem  of  snows.       There  was  no  land  visit 
except  the  coat^t  upon  which  I  stood.  The  sea  beneath  me  was  a  mottle 
sheet  of  white  and  dark  patches,  these  latter  being  either  soft,  deoiyii 
ice,  or  places  where  the  ice  had  wholly  disappeared.    To  proceed  fartJ 
north  was  of  course  impossible."     The  point  actually  reached,  he  name 
Cape  Licbcr,  and  the  peak  behind  it   Churches   Monument;  the  sour 
Lady  Franklin,  the  hL-adland  beyond.  Cape  Eugenie;  the  lofty    peak 
liind  Cape  Eugenic  he  named  Parry  MouiV^u — now  more  usually  Moui 
Parry — in  honor  of  the  great  Arctic  navigator  of  that  name.     The  roi<i 
die  headland  seen  became  Cape  Frederick  VII,  in  honor  of  the  king 
Denmark;  and  "the  most  uorthern-knowu  land  upon  the  globe 
ccivcd  the  patriotic  designation  of  Cape  Union,  in  honor  of  a  fundamel 
tal  principle  in  the  cons^titution  of  his  countr)',  then  actually  in  jeopard] 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  explorer  and  his  companions,  in  the  61 
throes  of  the  great  Civil  War.      The  bay  between  these  last-mentioi 
capes   was  dedicated  to  the  name  of  Wrangell;  and   the  one  bttwc 
Frederick  and  Eugenie,  to  the  geographer  Pctcrmann;  while  two  \q\ 
down  toward  Cape  Hawks,  were  named  in  honor  of  Carl  Rittcr 
William  Scoresby, 

Hayes  now  planted  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  several  sr 
flags  of  difTerent  patrons  of  the  enterprise,  erected  the  usual  cairn, 
deposited  the  following  record:  "This  point,  the  most  northern  lai 
that  has  ever  been  reached,  was  visited  by  the  undersigned.  May  ll 
19,  186 1,  accompanied  by  George  F.  Knorr,  traveling  with  a 
sledge.     We  arrived  here,  after  a  toilsome  march  of  forty-six  days 
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my  winter  harbor,  near  Cape  Alexander,  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  Sound. 
My  observalions  place  us  in  latitude  Si"  35',  longitude  70°  %o\  west. 
Our  further  progre&s  was  iitoppe<l  by  rortcii  ice  Jind  crack*.  Kennedy 
Channel  appears  to  expand  into  the  polar  basin;  and,  satislicd  thai  it  tfl 
iWTigablc,  at  least  during  the  months  of  July,  Augujtt  and  September,  I 
go  hence  to  my  winter  harbor,  to  make  another  trial  to  get  through 
Smith  Sound  with  my  vessel,  after  the  ice  breaks  up  this  summer.*' 
**Thcn  our  faces  were  turned  homeward  "  adds  he,  "but  I  quit  the  place 
with  reluctance;"  and  the  reader  will  8ymp;uhi)!e  with  the  feeling.  The 
bravest  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  back,  with  ambition  and  daring  beckoning 
on  to  further  achievement.  The  courage  of  prudent  self>dciiial  is 
greater  than  that  of  daring  adventure.  This  a  fool  may  posscu,  that 
belongs  only  to  the  \^•isc.  With  a  disabled  companion  in  the  rcir,  and 
a  dangerous  return  journey,  from  a  hundred  miles  beyond  Mortan''s 
limit  of  1854^  and  menaced  by  the  risks  of  the  ice  breaking  up,  or  pro- 
visions being  exhausted  before  he  could  reach  the  schooner,  prudence 
required  that  he  should  return,  and  he  wisely  obeyed  its  commands. 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  they  reached  Jensen's  camp,  sixty  miles 
nrny,  having  made  an  unbroken  trip  for  the  last  fifVy  miles  in  twenty* 
two  hours,  under  a  terrific  snowstorm  that  neariy  proved  fatal  to 
men  and  dogs.  AAer  a  welcome  rest  they  pushed  on  to  Cape  Hawks, 
which  they  made  in  three  days,  and  pushed  across  for  Cairn  Point.  On 
the  very  eve  of  landing  they  were  detached  on  a  floe,  which,  however, 
wu  soon  floated  landward,  fortunately  touching  the  land-ice,  when  they 
hartDUcd  ashore.  Farther  on,  at  Cape  Ilatherton,  they  were  compelled 
to  iibandon  the  sledges,  the  ice  having  become  too  broken,  and  finish  the 
reCum  journey  by  land.  It  had  taken  fifteen  days  since  leaving  the 
Urait,  and  sixty*one  from  the  schooner,  when  they  arrived  safely  aboard 
on  the  3d  of  June,  **  having  traveled  not  less  than  1,300  miles,  and  not  less 
than  1,600  since  first  setting  out  in  M.arch."  Hayes  was  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  if  he  could  reach  by  vessel,  the  limit  already  att;iined  over 
the  tec,  the  voyage  to  the  Pole  could  be  miidc  the  ensuing  season. 

On  careful  examination,  it  had  been  clearly  ascertnin«l  by  the  master 
mate  of  the  schooner,  before  the  return  of  the  commander  that,  as  an- 
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ticipiitcci,  she  hud  been  seriously  injured  in  her  conflicts  with  the  icc'pack. 
before  going  into  winter  qtmrten.  Hayes'  personal  scrutiny  confirtncii 
the  statement  of  his  olficen*;  and,  as  he  says,  "  It  now  became  «  matter 
for  seriou&  reflection  wliether  it  were  not  wiser  to  return  home,  reHt,  add 
—what  was  of  much  consequence — steam  power  to  my  resource&,  and 
come  buck  again  immediately."  Mean  wliile,  the  United  States  wa&dJl 
held  ice-locked,  and  the  commandcni  occupied  thcmselvcK  with  various 
avocations.  "  The  sun,  reaching  its  greatest  northern  declination  on  the 
2i8t  of  June,  we  were  now,"  says  Hayes,  "Jn  the  full  blaze  of  summer.  Sx 
eventful  months  had  passed  over  since  the  Arctic  midnight  shrouded  o^ 
in  gloom,  and  now  we  had  reached  the  Arctic  midday.  And  this  mid- 
day was  a  day  of  wonderful  brightness.  The  temperature  had  gone  up 
higher  than  at  any  previou-}  time,  marking  at  medium  49°,  whUe  in  ihc 
sun  the  thermometer  showed  57".  The  barometer  was  away  up  io» 
30.076,  and  a  more  calm  and  lovely  ur  never  softened  an  Arctic  Unii- 
scapc,*' — ^bringin;^  to  mind  the  Scriptural  saying.  "The  winter  i.i  p»t 
and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  lime  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come."  The  auk,  at  least,  had  come  in  great  abundance;  owl 
Hayes  witnessed  the  catching  of  a  hundred  in  a  net,  by  Kalutuiiah,  in  n 
little  while. 

On  thL*  3d  of  July  tlieir  occupations  were  varied  by  a  nvalrus  hunt, 
in  which  two  animals  were  secured,  ten  others  killed  and  stmk,  and 
many  wounded.  The  herd  attacked  the  boat  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
useless  slaughter  of  so  many  animals  was  the  result.  The  "Glorieu^ 
Fourth"  was  duly  celebrated,  though  the  weather  was  unfavorable— -i 
mixture  of  hail,  snow,  and  rain,  and  the  thermometer  at  33°.  A  few 
days  later,  a  memorial  caim  was  erected  ou  the  north  coast  a^  Port 
Foulkc,  and  a  record  of  the  expedition  deposited. 

Ou  the  1 2th  the  schooner  whs  free  aflcr  a  little  more  than  ten  months 
at  Port  Fouike,  during  nine  of  which  they  were  completely  frozen  in. 
The  ihickncwt  of  the  ice  was  nine  tcet,  and  seven  of  these  were  forme»i 
before  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  boat  became  lodged  in  an  ice* 
cradle.  The  severe  temperature  of  March  only  added  two  inches  tc  the 
depth  of  ice,  the  coat  already  formed  serving,  as  is  well  knowu,  to  pr&> 
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tect  water  a&  well  as  lund  from  being  frozen  to  an  incalculable  depth. 
•*!  have  never  seen  an  ice-table/'  says  Hayes,  "formed  by  direct  freezing, 
.  that  exceeded  eighteen  feet."  On  the  13th  they  took  leave  of  the  Es- 
quimuax;  and  un  the  14th  »ct  !>ail  fur  Cape  lsal>ella;  hut  the  ice-pack 
baffled  him  in  1S61  as  it  Ivul  in  1S60;  mid  tiAcr  scverul  dnyn*  cfTort  ainl 
detention,  they  were  only  able  to  reach  Gale  Point,  ten  miles  below,  but 
the  capo  itwlf  coultl  not  be  passed,  "a  line  of  solid  ice  extending  in  a  isome 
what  irregular  curve  up  the  ^ound  to  a  few  miles  above  Cairu  Point.  As 


well  n<«  a  Hud»on  River  steamboat  for  a  battering-ram  as  thi^  Achuoncff 
with  her  weakened  bows,  li>  encounter  the  Smith  Sound  ice."  But 
Hayes  woiitd  not  be  h:ifl1ed  of  reaching  Cape  I»)ibctla,  and  mi  set  out  in 
the  whale-boat  from  Gale  Point,  to  tind  it,  oa  he  says,  ^a  ragged  miuw  01 
Plutonic  rock,  looking  ai  if  it  hnil  l>een  turned  out  of  Naturc*ti  labora- 
tory untiniithod,  ami  pushed  up  from  the  bca  while  it  was  yet  hot,  to 
crack  and  crumble  to  pieces  in  the  cold  lur.  Its  surfince  is  barren  to  the 
last  degree;  immense  ehoiuns  or  canyons  cross  it  in  all  directions  in  which 
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there  was  not  the  remotest  trace  of  vegetation— ^reat  yawning  dcptht" 
with  jaffgcd  beds  ami  crumbling  sides — jiunless  ;is  the  Cimtncnun  cav- 
erns f>i  Avcmo."  At  Gale  Point  were  observed  traces  of  a  recent 
Ksqtumaux  ciicumpment,  giving  the  impression  that  the  coast  had  still 
lorne  remmuits  of  native  trilics. 

Some  diiys  later  ibey  anclmrcd  in  Banlen  Bay  off  the  native  settlc- 
mcDt  of  Netlik,  on  Whale  Sound.  Here  Hayes  made  an  extensive  sur- 
vey, naming  island**,  c.ipe^,  and  bays  ^^^^  the  Tyndall  Glacier.  At 
Ilrplik,  fanher  nn>  whence  the  Esquimaux  had  gone  to  hira  at  Port 
Poulke,  he  fbund  nine  families  numbering  thirty  persons^  remaining. 
They  next  set  saW  through  Melville  Bay  to  the  east,  and  on  the  lath  of 
August  reached  Horse's  Head,  and  three  days  later  the  harbor  of  Upcr- 
navtk.  Here  they  were  startled  by  "the  news  from  home."  "Ah,"  said 
the  first  arrival  nboanl,  "dc  Soul'  States  dcy  go  agin  dc  Nort*  States,  and 
.Icre*ii  plenty  fight.**  Their  first  mail  received  here,  brought  the  history 
of  events  down  to  near  the  end  of  March,  iS6i,  hut  the  intervening  five 
months,  with  their  rapid  *ucces«,ion  of  startling  events,  were  atill  a  blank. 
And  Ml  Hayes  spent  some  davs  in  exploring  "a  magnificent  glacier  nine 
mik»  wiilct  which  discharges  into  a  fiord  named  Aukpadlatok,  about 
forty  miles  from  town."  Four  days  after  leaving  ITpemavik,  they  anch- 
orod  at  Goodhavcn  on  Disco  Island ;  and  in  a  few  days  left  that  fufc 
harbor  for  Davis'  Strait.  Thnmgh  lliis  they  were  driven  by  "a  regular 
equinoctial  storm.  Every  stitch  of  canvas  vras  ripped  up  but  the  little 
rag  of  a  topsail,  utKlcr  which  we  scuddiwl  before  the  gale  through  four 
divs  running  <lowii  in  -^ne  four-und-twcnty  hours  two  hundred  and 
iwcnly  mile  of  hiHtudc."  Off  Labrailor  the  wind  cbangoi  to  the  west, 
and  the  vescci  was  hove  to,  when  (hey  **were  caught  amidships  by  the 
ugliest  wave  they  had  ever  seen.  The  schooner  shivered  all  over  as  if 
every  rib  in  her  Hitlc  Ktdy  was  broken."  Thus  she  lay  for  three  days, 
drifting  two  humlrcd  mile*  out  of  her  course.  When  the  storm  abated 
they  mailc  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  received  the  kindest  aU 
tencion  from  citixcns  and  ofiicials.  Here  they  got  a  second  installment  of 
"iho  new*  from  home,"  sufficient  to  take  away  the  breath,  and  they  be- 
came impatient  to  reach  tl»cir  friends.     In  four  days  from  Hali&x  they 
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THE    ICI AN   ALARU DANGER    PROM    STARVATION — ARRIVE  AT 

rRBDBRtCltSTAHL AT    HOME. 

Among  the  nations  that  in  recent  times  have  Liken  part  in  the  efTorts 
1o  reach  the  Pole  and  solve  its  mysteries,  (he  German  Empire  has  been 
prominently  persistent.  It  is  true,  the  expeditions  organize)]  ami  wni  out 
under  its  au^pice^  have  not  been  no  numerous  and  pretentious  as  those 
planned  and  executed  from  time  to  time  by  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Init  they  have  evinced  a  thoroug'hness  of  preparation  and  a  skillfulncss 
of  conduct,  second  to  none;  and  their  failurcn  have  been  in  places  and  un- 
der circumstances  where  failure  was  neither  a  disgrace  nor  a  sign  of 
wcakncfts  or  incffidcncy. 

The  scM»lled  >*  First  German  Arctic  Expedition/*  under  Karl  Kot. 
Jcwey  and  its  renownett  ori{^inator.  Dr.  Petcrmann,  had  been  welcomed 
baick,  though  without  results  of  great  importance ;  and  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  formal  reception  that  the  idea  of  a  second  voyage  for  a  like 
purpow  was  first  conceived.  Preliminary  conferences  took  place  between 
CapL  Koldcwey,  Dr.  Petermann,  Dr.  Breuaing  and  others,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  dispatch  of  a  new  CKjieilition  became  only  a  question 
of  ways  and  meanH.  The  rough  sketch  of  a  plan  was  not  long  wanting 
This  plan  provided  that  the  expedition  should  consist  of  two  parts:  That 
a  steamer  should  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  from  whence  it 
»hou1d  push  forward  into  the  center  of  the  Arctic  regions;  and  that  an- 
other should  from  any  point  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbcrgcn  seek  to 

Mtain  the  highest  latitude  possible.     This  plan,  however,  proved  too  ex- 
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tended  Tor  the  limittxl  means  of  those  specially  interested.  By  common 
consent  the  latter  portion  of  the  proposed  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  tiic 
attention  directed  to  East  Greenland. 

A  communication  dated  the  Sth  of  March,  1S69, brought  the  proceed, 
ings  to  the  knowled^  of  the  friends  of  the  expedition.  The  plan  was  now 
nearly  ns  follows:  "  That  the  expedition  should  consist  of  a  newly-built 
screw-ste:imcr,  and  of  the  sailing  yacht  Greenland,  a  ship  of  the  pio- 
neer jounicy  of  a  year  previous;  that  the  end  and  aim  of  the  same  should 
be  discovery  and  exploration  in  the  Central  Arctic  region,  from  74"  north 
latitude  upward,  the  East  Greenland  coast  being  the  basis.  The  Green- 
land, acting  as  consort  and  transport  ship,  should  return  in  the  auluniD 
of  the  same  year;  but  the  return  of  the  chief  ship  should  not  take  place 
tmdl  late  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  aAcr  their  intended  wintering.  That 
the  aim  oK  the  expedition  should  be  scientific  a&  well  as  nauticid;  the 
latter  department  being  tmder  the  command  of  Capt.  Koldewey,  who 
the  year  before  had  proved  himself  so  able  in  every  respect,  and  whose 
character  for  courage,  perseverance,  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause,  called 
for  unhesitating  confidence." 

Great  diligence  was  used  in  making  collections  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  enterprise,  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Germany  responded 
liberally  to  the  call  for  funds.  The  new  steamer  was  called  the  Gcrroo- 
nia,  and  was  a  model  in  size  and  strength  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  to  be  used.  Objection  being  made  to  the  Greenland  as  being  too 
small,  a  larger  ship,  the  Hansa,  was  chosen,  and  like  the  Gennuua, 
provisioned  for  two  years. 

The  scientific  members  of  the  expedition  to  ship  in  the  Gcrnuwii 
were  the  foUowing:  Dr.  Karl  Bargen;  Dr.  R.  Copeland,  an  English- 
man, educated  in  Germany,  and  an  associate  of  Dr.  Borgcn  in  actcntific 
invesltgHtioii;  Lieut.  Julius  Payer,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  know  va  the 
commander  of  a  separate  expedition,  and  Dr.  I'ansch,  surgeon  to  the 
ship's  comp:iny;  Dr.  linchholz,  surgeon  to  the  Hansa,  represented  the 
department  of  zoology,  anthropology  and  ethnology,  and  he  Mras  joined 
by  Dr.  Gustavus  Laubc,  of  Vienna. 

The  plun  of  the  construction  of  other  Arctic  ship*  has  been  girea 
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ill  detml  iu  the  tutrralton  of  previous  voyugcs,  and  the  purticulsm 
ihf  preparations  arc  iw  alike  in  nil  expeditions,  thai  to  gii'c  them  1 
would  involve  n  neefUc$^  find  tediou!^  repetition.  It  >$  sutticicni  to 
that  no  mechanical  $kill  w«s  spared  in  the  buildings  of  the  Genua 
and  in  the  provisioning  of  both  the  ships,  nttention  waa  p.-trticuUif 
paid  to  completeness  and  plentiful  supply,  :is  well  us  to  the  good  qui 
ity  of  every  article. 

The  flnal  departure  of  the  expedilio.i  took  place  from  Brcmc 
liaven,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1S69,  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  ll 
King  of  Pru!t<tia,  whone  warm  interest  in  this  great  national  uiulcnil 
ing  showed  itself  in  a  m.inner  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  two  v 
aels  ^ailetl  up  through  the  German  Ocean  together,  and  did  not 
urate  until  Jitn  Maycn  Island  hud  been  reuchc«)  lUid  passed,  and  tt 
Arctic  Ocean  actually  entered.  On  the  15th  of  July  the  Germonia  ( 
Icred  the  "  ice  circle"  of  Greenland,  and  began  to  look  for  the  barrii 
which  she  had  come  hither  to  defy.  At  length  a  practiced  car  mig 
have  heard  a  subdued  roar,  growing  louder  by  degrees  as  the  shij 
longitude  became  more  and  more  westerly. 

"  Nearer  and  nearer,"  says  Koldewey*»  account,  "  comes  tJic  nislib 
noise.  Every  man  is  on  deck  ;  when,  as  with  the  touch  of  a  magic  waooT 
rhe  mist  divides,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  before  us  lies  the  ice,  in  long 
Hnes,  like  a  deep  indented  rocky  co.ast,  with  walls  glittering  blue  in  the 
sun,  and  the  foaming  waves  mounting  lUgb,  with  the  top  covcrwl  witli 
blinding  wliile  snow.  The  eyts  of  all  rested  with  amaecmcnt  on  td 
grund  (wmnramn;  it  was  a  glorious  but  serious  moment,  stirred  as  rtT 
were  by  new  ihoughl-^  and  feelings,  by  hopes  and  doubts,  by  liold 
far-reaching  expectations." 

The  separation  from  the  Hnnsa,  which  had  been  a  source  of  tuixi^ 
for  several  days,  lenninated  on  the  iSth,  when  the   meeting  of  the 
scls  was  celebrated  by  n  joyful  firing  of  guns,  and   ringitig   of  the  sliij 
hells.     It  was  found  that  the    llansa  as  well  as   the  Gerraania  had  been 
several  days  in  the  ice.     Indeed,  a  glance  at  the  log-books  of  the  fe 
vcf«el  showed  that  since  their  separation  the  two  ships  had  ne\*er 
far  apart,  that  they  h:id  takeii  the  same  course  to  the  ice,  and  Uku 
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ing  but  the  thick  mUt  which  had  prevailed  had  prevented  one  flrora  see- 
ing the  other.  In  case  of  another  sepiiration  Sabine  Island  wnsnppointed 
■s  a  pl:icc  of  rendezvous.  After  some  further  consultation  on  the  part  of 
the  ofliccrs  as  to  their  future  course,  the  two  vessels  began  working  their 
way  together  lu  the  westwarxl.  Through  ii  uiiMinder&uiiuling  nf  signnis, 
the  two  ship»  Iwcame  once  more  sepurnted,  itnd  never  met  agiu'n.  Let  u!i 
leave  for  a  time  the  Gerniania,  sailing  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  KoU 
dewey,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  ill-fate<:l  liansn.  i 

Meeting  with  imp^issahle  ice  to  the  wc?)t,  the  Ilansa  Meered  to  east- 
ward out  of  the  icCf  and  began  afreRh.  Having  reachul  open  water  a 
gocond  attempt  was  made  at  penetrating  to  the  coast  in  the  latitude  cor- 
responding with  the  instructions.  Until  the  loth  of  August  the  Hanita 
experienced  good  weather^  and  with  a  favorable  wind  sailed  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice  in  a  northerly  direction,  until  reaching  the  dcsimi  lati- 
tude, it  wut  once  more  thought  best  to  attempt  the  desired  coast.  But 
diMppointment  again  met  the  crew.  After  sailing  westward  one  night, 
they  found  themselves  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  hemmed  In  again  on 
all  sides;  fresh  ice  formwl  between  the  floes,  beades  filling  up  every  pass- 
age, so  th.tt  the  tiansa  waA  fast  again;  ami  from  this  time  forward  until 
the  complete  blocking  up  of  his  vessel,  the  captain's  log-book  unfolds  a 
tcrics  of  troubles,  dangers,  and  reverses. 

For  a  long  lime  it  was  boi)cd  that  tiie  floe-*  would  |jan  and  .dlow  the 
unfortunate  crafl  to  make  townrti  the  coast.  Land  coultl  be  seen  at  a 
dtstance  of  not  more  than  thirty-tivc  miles,  and  a  boat  journey  over  llie 
Kc  and  through  such  channels  as  occasionally  presented  themselves 
scenned  to  confirm  for  a  time  that  slender  expectation.  In  the  me:mlinie, 
lOcomrcs  were  taken  to  abandon  the  ship  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
The  sailors'  winter  clotliing  was  diAtrihuted;  the  htiats  were  made  ready, 
and  their  respective  crews  told  olT;  and  the  plan  of  their  winter  house 
was  dtscoased  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  resort  to  one* 

Their  worst  fears  were  soon  realized.  On  the  19th  of  October  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  upon  the  Hansa  began  to  Ik*  tremendous.  Huge  ice- 
blocks  fon»d  themselves  under  her  bow,  and  though  thetc  were  crushed 
by  the  iron  sheeting,  they  raised  the  for^vard  paii  of  the  ship  seventeen 
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feet  out  nf  wTAter,  or  rather  fnit  of  itH  former  position  in  (he  ice.  TtM 
conviction  Aoon  seized  the  inincU  of  the  crevr  Ihnt  the  Hansn  must  brest 
u}},  iind  the  clnthinE;,  nautical  in^^tnitnenls,  journals  ""d  cunU,  were  in  :i 
hii^tte  Inkcn  over  ihc  landing-hridge. 

The  ship  Mon  began  to  leak,  anti  it  wa«  plain  that  it  tntu«I  be  aSnti 
(loncd.  All  the  provisions  that  could  be  secured  from  tlic  wreck,  logethei 
with  fuel,  medicine,  cigars,  and  whatever  cuuld  be  cauly  moved  in  thd 
prcM;nt  importunity,  was  draKp:e<I  over  the  ice  tu  a  safe  dtsUtnccfrom  t 
linking  vessel.  A  house  had  already  been  constructed  from  pieces 
coal,  and  lo  this,  their  only  rcMirt,  they  were  obliged  to  repair. 

In  the  meantime  the  floe  on  which  their  residence  waft  built  wasilriA 
in>r  steadily  to  the  south.  The  routine  in  the  black  house  soon  became  ct 
tabtished,  and  as  it  closely  resembled  that  on  board  «hip,  the  lonely  kuIo 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  it.  Care  was  token  to  make  the  Uttli 
wttlemcnt  ns  conspicuous  as  possible  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  by  an 
Esquimaux  who  should  hapjien  on  the  coast.  The  food  was  Icngthenci 
out  by  the  shooting  of  an  occasional  walnis,  and  free  use  of  thi*  anic 
of  iliet  wsK  ciTectual  in  preventing  scurvy,  from  which  the  party  continue 
remarkably  exempt. 

The  first  days  of  January  were  destined  to  bring  sad  changes  for  tli 
exiles  on  tlac  ice.  "  On  the  i  ith,"  says  the  narrator, »' there  were  hca 
storms  from  the  northeast,  with  driving  snow.  At  six  in  the  momin 
ihldcbrandt,  who  happened  to  have  the  watch,  burst  in  with  the  alam 
*■  All  hands  turn  out!'  An  indescribable  lumulL  was  heani  outside.  Wil 
furs  and  knapsacks  all  rushed  out,  J3ut  the  outer  entrance  was  snowa 
np,  so  lo  gain  the  ouUidc  quickly  we  broke  through  the  snow  i-oof  of  ttj 
front  hjill.  The  tumult  of  the  elements  which  met  us  there  was  beyo 
anything  wc  had  already  experienced.  Scarcely  able  to  leave  the  spo 
wc  stood  huddled  together  for  protection  from  the  bad  weather.  Su 
dcidy  wc  beard,  *  Waier  on  the  Hoe  close  by!*  The  floe  surniunding 
Hplit  up;  a  heavy  sea  arose.  Our  ticlil  began  again  to  break  upon  ullsid 
On  the  spot  between  our  house  and  the  piled  up  store  of  wood,  whi 
was  about  twenty-five  paces  distant,  there  suddenly  opcnctl  a  hirge  g 
[ashed  by  the  powerful  waves,  it  seemed  us  if  the  piece  just  broken 
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It  to  fxll  upon  us.  *  *  *  The  community  wr&  divided  into 
two  pitrts.  We  bade  each  other  goo«l-bye  with  a  fiirewcll  (>hako  of  the 
iiand,  for  the  next  moment  we  mi<rht  go  down.  Deep  dc^]>andency  hnd 
tllkcuhotd  of  our  scientific  friends;  the  crew  were  quiet,  but  desperate.  It 
wMb  ■  miracle  that  just  that  purl  of  the  flue  on  which  wc  stood  shuuld 
from  its  »oundncsst  hold  together." 

As  it  was  the  house  was  shattered  in  fragments  ^ad  :i  temporary 
bivouac  in  the  1ioat<i  had  to  be  experienced.  A  new  house  liad  to  be  cun- 
*lnjcted  for  temporary  use;  the  boats  were  drawn  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  rioe,  and  all  exigencies,  no  far  as  pojwihle,  provi<lc<l  for.  So  for  several 
monthn  the  ilrlA  to  the  soutli  continued;  the  only  hope  of  release  bcini; 
in  the  boats,  when  the  influence  uf  the  now  rising  sun  and  the  southern 
latitude  should  open  a  channel  in  the  rugtjeil  \vxq\l. 

The  month  of  May  at  last  arrived,  but  to  the  weary  watchers  on  tiic 
ice  rclcrt-HC  wemed  as  fur  off  at  ever.  From  the  spot  where  the  I  [ansa 
had  foundered,  in  yt"  north  latitude,  they  had  moved  to  6i° — a  dtxtance 
of  nearly  700  miles.  Tliey  were  startleil  to  lind  that  only  six  wcekt  of 
provisions  remained,  and  that  unless  efforts  were  put  forth  to  reach  Mime 
inhabited  spot  they  must  expect  one  by  one  lo  drop  away  from 
starvation. 

A  small  island  called  Ilhildlck,  lay  about  three  miles  away,  and  to 
this  it  was  determined  to  remove,  unless  there  should  Ix:  some  immediate 
and  unlocked  fur  change  in  the  ice.  To  this  [joint,  with  much  talwr  and 
many  stoppages,  they  succeedcil  in  dragging  the  boats  and  scanty  stores. 
Here  they  spent  some  days  looking  in  vain  for  traces  of  life,  and  the 
habitations  uf  the  Csquituuux  wlioin  tlie  old  voyager,  Graah,  had  found 
here.  Existence  could  not  be  sustained  here  for  any  protracted  period. 
Even  the  animals,  both  on  land  and  sea,  seemed  shy,  and  unwilling  lo 
minister  to  their  necessities.  Moreover,  there  was  now  open  wfiter  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  embarking  in  the  boats,  and  at  any  rate  death  upon  the 
«ea  wa?  no  more  terrible  than  slow  starvation  upon  a  rocky,  barren  islet. 
iidtngly,  on  the  6th  of  June  the  boats  were  Kiunchcd,  sails  were  ex- 
tmnponxed,  and  the  party  were  once  more  in  motion,  glad  in  the  con- 
tCKMMncat  of  at  least  making  an  cOurt  to  save  their  lives. 
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Their  aim  was  Fredcrichstahl,  the  nearest  colony  on  the  southwest 
coast  (if  Greenland,  but  they  hoped  soon  to  mccl  one  or  the  othcrof  the 
Esquimuux  seal-baits  searcliing  the  l''iord.  No  such  fortune,  however, 
awaited  them»  though  the  Increasing  warmth  and  signs  of  vcgettitiuti 
along  the  coast  as  they  &ailc<l  by^  gave  promise  of  comfort  and  plcnly  in 
the  near  future. 

Rounding  Cape  Farewell  they  came  in  sight  of  the  long  wishedfor 
Hay  of  FretlcrichKtahl  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  little  settlement  Mtu- 
ated  on  this  bay  was  the  scat  of  the  moat  southerly  oT  the  Mora%'ian 
missions  of  Greenland.  In  this  far-away  place,  self-sacrificing  men  from 
the  Fatherland  hitd  settled  for  a  life  of  isolation  and  toil  among  the  i^iu}> 
rant  and  almost  savage  natives  of  this  frozen  continent.  How  the  sight 
of  their  homely  red  houses  cheereti  our  hand  of  weary  voyagers,  nw\ 
how  sweet  to  them  sounded  their  own  mot  her- tongue,  spoken  by  warm- 
hearted countrymen! 

From  this  point  the  troubles  of  our  voyagers  ceased.  They  were 
soon  able  to  procure  passage  in  a  Danish  vessel  to  Copenhagen.  From 
this  city  they  s|xxl  homewnrd  hy  rail,  and  once  more  trod  German  wil 
on  the  3d  of  September. 


TBR    nEHMANIA    IN    RAST    GRKKNLAMD — THE    RIENBNKORB — CLAVKR- 

rNO    ISUAND SHANNON     ISLAND A    QUESTION — A    SLKDGE-JOUR- 

SRY — PLIGRI.Y    PIORO  —  KUHN     ISl.A^fD THE    UKKMANIA    M(K>RI'.U 

POK  WINTER  —  RELICS  OF  A  OUCAYBD  COMMfNITV — ATTACKED 
BY  A  BEAR  —  WIDE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ANIMAL  LIFE  —  AN  EN- 
COt/NTSR  WITH  WALRUSES  —  TKB  GBRMANIA  BBCOMBS  FREE  — 
RRTU^RN    TO    UERMANIA. 

LfCt  UK  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  northward,  where  wc  leA  ihc 
Gcrmania  strugj^ling  with  ihc  ice  of  East  Greenland,  and  compare  her 
experience  with  that  of  her  unhnppy  consort. 

To  l>c  Ncp-'irated  for  a  tthort  time  from  the  sbtter  ship  under  existing 
circumstances  caused  no  uneasiness;  so  that  at  noon  of  the  day  that  the 
HanBR  di«appcared  in  the  fog,  the  Gerraania  set  all  sail,  but  noon  striking 
upon  ice,  wa-s ^obliged  to  turn.  The  horizon  was  eagerly  scanned  for  the 
ilansa,  but  without  success.  A  whaling  vessel,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  thiA  last  opportunity  of  sending  letters  home  was  eagerly  cmhraccd. 
The  ship  wax  found  to  be  the  Bienenkorb  of  Bremerhaven. 

**  On  her  deck,^'  says  the  narrative,  ^^coniincd  in  a  large  cage,  wan  a 
bear  and  her  two  cubs;  fortunately  for  them,  on  Iward  a  whaler  ihey 
were  not  likely  to  want  for  fo(Kl.  One  would  think  ihjit  n  creature  so 
powerful  and  active  could  never  he  taken  alive,  but  on  its  hunting  expe- 
ditions among  the  drill-ice,  it  frequently  trusts  itself  to  the  water,  and 
here,  in  !«|Mtc  of  its  endurance,  man  is  more  active  and  clever,  and  with  a 
well*nianaged  boat,  ;i  lucky  cast  of  the  noose  generally  falU  on  the  neck 
of  the  swimming  hear,  when,  hidf-dragged  and  half*8Wimming,  he  h 
hoisted  on  deck  like  any  other  animal,  the  noose  round  its  neck  Inring  a 
guarantee  for  iLs  good  lichavior.  On  their  return  they  are  generally 
•c^d  to  Aome  menagerie  or  xudlagical   garden,  the  price  of  a  iuU-gruwn 

bear  being  lou  thalcrs  (75  American  dollars }.*' 
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Partuiff  aimpany  with  the  Bicncnkorb,  the  Gcrm^inia  now  sought 
reach  tlic  coast  of  Greenland.  Her  path  wa-i  a  Lortuou^  one,  and  full 
Hanger.  The  day.book  of  the  captain  shows  that  at  the  beg^nming  o 
the  journey,  after  leaving  the  Hansa,  strong  northwesterly  winjs  pn 
vailcti,  wluch  of  course  delayed  the  vessel's  projrress  toward  the  com 
The  easterly  winds,  on  the  other  hand,  drove  the  ice  toward  the  shoe 
which  thus  became  ho  packcil  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  m:rf 
land.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in  meeting  these  obstacles,  but  i 
efibrts  of  the  ship*s  company  were  at  last  rewanied,  and  on  the  5th 
August  they  planted  their  Bag  on  Greenland  soil. 

The  group  of  islaiid>i  winch  they  had  now  reached,  known  as  1 
Pendulum  Islands,  were  flrst  discovered  and  appropriated  by  Clavcri 
in  1823.  [See  voyage  ot  Clavering.]  Far  lo  the  north  was  seen  SI 
non  Island,  the  largest  of  the  coast  islands  of  Greenland^  wlule  sou 
ward  lay  Sabine  Uland,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  mainland.  Ah 
these  islands  the  expedition  hojjctl  to  make  its  way  northward,  al 
having,  according  to  their  instructions,  sought  for  and  marked  the  p( 
tion  of  Sabinc^B  observatory. 

The  condition  of  the  ice  was  here  tirst  di&tinctly  seen.  The  st 
lietwcen  Sabine  Island  and  the  miuidand,  imd  also  l>etwcen  Ihc  »c 
islands,  were  completely  blocked  with  what  appeared  to  be  all  land 
Further  on,  between  Shannon  Island  and  the  mainland,  as  far  a>  the 
could  reach,  the  land  was  firm,  and  the  concliuion  was  soon  reached  t 
there  would  be  no  breaking  up  thai  year.  Along  the  coast,  then, 
vancc  \sxvs  impossible,  and  the  only  practicable  way  reramnuig  was  al< 
the  eastern  :jide  uf  Shannon  Island. 

"■  The  question,*'  says  Koldewey,  "  haa  been  raised  several  timcfi, 
pecially  among  inland  people,  as  to  why,  being  unable  to  advance  slo 
the  land-ice,  I  did  not  re-enter  the  pack  and  work  my  way  through  it 
northwani,  and,  in  a  higher  latitude,  again  try  to  reach  the  coast.  This 
is  opposed  to  all  experience;  it  has  long  been  known  that  in  a  stream 
heavy  ice,  in  fact,  in  the  so-called  pack,  never,  nor  ar  any  place,  with 
strongest  and  best  steamer,  has  any  considerable  progress  been 
without  the  supi>ort  of  the  coast,  or  the  coast  islands.     HatI   I  wi»hed 
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have  rvachcd  the  coasi  nt  u  more  northerly  point,  I  should  have  had  to 
pcnctrnlc  the  ice-harricr,  agrtin  to  slccr  along  the  northern  border,  and 
force  my  Wity  into  the  pack  tmcc  m«re  in  78*.  Such*n  prrn-ccdinK 
would  certainly  never  have  1>ceii  ft>llt>WL>d  by  the  dc&ired  re«nh,  and  it 
would  have  lieen  unjustifiable  to  give  up  a  \tasuf,  readied  with  so  much 
trouble,  to  follow  a  phantom.** 


A  vti-i-AaK  iir  aoL-Tiii^v&t  •.>■  KutLAHlh 


After  some  fruitless  attempts  tu  make  their  way  alon^  the  const  in 
the  Gertnaniiif  the  |)arty  returned  and  found  winter  quarters  on  Sabine 
Klarul,  a  few  mile^  to  the  south  anil  wc^t  of  Pendulum  KLtiid,  the  land 
which  they  had  at  fir*t  re;ichcil.  Ii  was  now  planned  t(i  devote  tiie  winter 
to  *icdge-joumeys.  The  first  of  these  wos  organizc<]  at  once,  and  was 
ready  tn  start  on  tlic   14th  of  September.     As  on  th«  dapftrture   from 
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home  the  gttncral  expectation  was  that  the  greatest  ajid  most  substaothil 
discovericit  must  be  made  with  the  ship,  their  instructions  spoke  nnly  **f 
probnblf  ;;lacicr  excuisions  to  the  interior  of  the  conntrv,  and  not  of 
extcusivu  hied jjc-jou rue ys  alon^  the  coast  and  the  banks  tif  the  Fioni. 
For  the  jjarticular  nccc^ities  of  ihc»c  jounieysi  therefore,  no  provision 
was  made  at  the  outfitting  in  Bremen,  and  the  sledge  apparatus  ( tcnt», 
coverings,  and  so  on)  was  not  quite  what  was  needed. 

Tliey  had  learned  from  experience  during  the  summer  that  the  rouriJ 
tent  with  a  ]}ole  in  the  center,  which  they  had  brought  from  Bremen, 
was  not  practically  useful;  it  was,  therefore,  changed  Into  a  four>cornend 
one,  and  provided  with  a  roof.  At  each  comer  a  pole  was  placed  per- 
pend icii  In  rlv,  and  fastened  by  ropes,  held  and  propped  up  with  Mones. 
Their  further  apparatus  consifitcti  of  necessarj*  woolen  coverings  ^fc^ 
they  had  not  yet  taken  to  furs),  provisions  for  eight  days,  of  in!»trumeiils 
notably  the  theodolite,  that  essentinl  in  all  coast  surveys^  and  the  cuy 
tomury  barometer  and  thermometer. 

The  sledges,  which  carried  about  six  hundred  wcighl,  were  drawn 
six  men,  the  Captain,  First  Lieut.  Payer,  Trauwitz,  Krauschner,  Klculi- 
ner,  and  Ellinger^  traveling  with  comparative  ease  over  the  almost  snon'- 
less  ice.  Fligely  Fiord  and  Kuhn  Island  were  to  constitute  the  objects 
of  their  iuvestiga lions,  and  these  points  were  first  sought.  **Thc  shore 
of  the  Fiord,"  says  Copeland,  "  was  surrotmded  by  bcauiiful  mountain- 
chains — ^to  the  north  gneiss — and  granite  cliffs  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
slopes  covered  with  soft  grassy  vegetation ;  to  the  south  rtjse  ice-crowocd 
rocks,  the  highest  of  which  (we  will  call  it  Domberg)  was  certainlv 
more  than  3900  feet  high.  Reindeer  came  from  all  -itdcs  of  the  siraril 
ill  a  state  of  wonder;  but  this  time  wc  withstatKi  the  desire  to  himt»  in 
order  to  lose  no  lime.  Only  once  was  the  journey  interrupted  t»y  » 
slight  topographical  incident.  A  bear  which  came  near  us  we  frighlcacd 
away  by  shouting,  after  which  Kleutzncr  fell  through  the  ice;  he  wa^ 
pulled  out,  and  had  to  cross  a  long  broad  breach." 

Fligely  Fiord  was  explored  and  surveyed  up  to  where  its  inland 
lioundary  becomes  a  part  of  the  ruggetl  mninland  beyoml.  On  Kuhn 
Island  Lieut.  Payer  noticed  a  stone  of  exceedingly  light  color„  which  im 
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the  south  side  of  ifie  island  formetl  solid  overhanging  crysUUs,  to  at 
Icjut  2000  feet  higfh.  Lcaving^  the  pledge,  to  hu  great  astonishment  he 
stumbled  upon  a  layer  of  coal,  itR  strata  nltemnting  with  sanrlstonc. 
Furtlier  iiivestigation.s  proved  the  cxiKtence  of  the  carbnnifcruii.s  deposit 
In  Im^  qiinntilies — possibly  a  useful  factor  in  the  future  development, 
or  subju^ion,  of  East  Greenland,  The  party  soon  returned  to  iheship, 
having  walked  a  distance  of  133  miles. 

The  month*  n^  September  and  October  were  ^pcni  in  making-  prep* 
amttuna  for  the  coming  winter.  The  Gercnania  wiut  rclcasetl  from  the 
icy  l»ands  which  ihe  early  fall  had  cast  about  her,  and  w:»s  drawn  closer 
to  the  body  of  Sabine^  Inland,  where,  moored  in  a  convenient  bay,  she 
could  fcarlesftly  willutand  the  shocks  common  to  vc&selti  winterin}^  with< 
m  the  Arctic  circle.  On  the  i  uh  of  October  the  ship  was  surrounded 
with  n  wall  made  of  blocks  of  icv  frozen  together,  and  a  soit  uf  break* 
water  or  boundary  to  the  little  harbor  was  constructed  of  the  same 
material. 

The  wtntcni  spent  by  \\\<»X  American  and  BriliKh  explorers  in  Arctic 
regions  have  been  somewhat  ameliorated  by  companionship  with  natives. 
The  consciousness  that  other  human  beings  can  and  do  live  in  thenc  dcs- 
ol)klc<l  regions  xs  a  great  source  of  comfort  lo  sojourners  in  the  north,  et- 
pcclally  when  this  knowledge  i&  gained  by  actual  contact  with  the  deni* 
xcns  of  the  ice.  Up  to  this  ]K>int,  however,  our  explorers  had  JiDcn  no 
trace  of  natives,  nor  indeed  any  signs  of  their  having  formerly  occupied 
thi»  portion  of  Greenland.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  tlie  Es* 
quimaux  had  either  dcsertetl  their  former  abodes,  or  had  become  extinct. 
Clavcrlng,  In  it^ij,  had  found  an  Esquimaux  settlement  on  the  island 
bauing  his  name,  but  both  natives  and  their  habitatioreft  h.-ul  now  disap- 
pMTod.  A  few  skeletons  and  nide  implements  alone  rcmaincti  to  tell  the 
story  pf  the  decayed  community. 

Kali,  winter,  and  spring  found  the  voyagers  usefully  craployc«l  iu  ex- 
ploring and  surveying  the  tlords  and  gulf^  ot  East  Grecnbml,  iu  taking 
magnetic  readings,  tuid  in  couipiting  tabulated  stalemcnL-s  of  their  scivn- 
tiSc  diKovcries.  The  absence  of  dogs  and  reindeer  mode  their  labon 
Very  severe.     Supplies,  tents,  instruments,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
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Arctic  sledge-journey  had  to  be  dragged  through  the  snow  by  the 
themselves,  the  oflficers  participating  ia  this  labor  with  approprixtc  cj 
thusiasm.  In  this  way  several  degrees  nf  the  eastern  wall  of  the  coni 
ncnt  of  Greenland  were  accurately  explored  and  laid  down,  _ 

It  it(  probable  tliut  uo  expedition  has  had  so  varied  and  thrilling  an  i^ 
pcricncc  with  the  animal  life  of  the   north  as  the  party   of  our  prctciit 
narration.     Almost   no  journey  was   undertaken  without  more  or 
danger  from  the  immensi^  bears  which  inhabit   these   re^ons,  and 
timcA  the  creatures  approiichcd  the  vessel  itself  with  great  boldness.    An 
incident  occurred  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  which  a  valued   member  < 
tl>e  expedition  nearly  lost   his  Ufc  from  the  boldness  of  one  of  thd 
beasts. 

"  VVc  were  sitting,"  writes  Lieut.  Payer, '^fortunately  silenl  lu  tl 
cabin,  when  Koldewcy  suddenly  heard  a  &int  cry  for  hdp.  We  all  \ia 
riedly  tumbled  up  tlie  conipuniou- ladder  to  the  deck,  when  an  excUol 
tion  from  liOrgcn,  *  A  bear  is  carrying  me  off,'  stnick  gjainfully  on  our  cal 

"  It  was  ijttite  dark;  we  could  scarcely  -ice  anything,  but  w^c  madcd 
rectly  for  the  r|u.irter  whence  the  cry  proceeded,  armed  with  poll 
weapons,  etc.,  over  hummocks  and  drills,  when  an  alann  shot  which  1 
Bred  into  tlic  air,  &eemcd  to  make  some  impression,  as  the  bear  dropp 
his  prey,  luid  ran  forward  a  few  paces.  He  turnetl  again,  however,  drag- 
ging his  victim  over  the  broken  shore-ice,  close  to  u  Held  which  sirctcl: 
in  a  southerly  tlirection.  All  dejicndeil  upon  our  coming  up  with 
before  he  should  reach  this  Held,  as  he  would  carry  his  prey  over  the 
plain  with  the  speed  of  il  horse,  tuid  thus  escape.  We  succeeded, 
beiir  turned  upon  us  for  a  moment,  jitid  then,  scared  by  our  contJnui 
fire,  let  fall  his  prey. 

**  We  lifted  our  poor  comrade  upon  the  ice  to  bear  him  to  his 
a  ta»k  which  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  slippery  and   uneven  surfi 
of  the  ice.     But  after  wc  liad  gone  a  little  way,  BOrgcn  implored   us 
make  as  much  haslu  as  possible.     On  procuring  a  light  the  coldest  na 
would  have  been  shocked  by  the  spectacle  which  poor  Borgen  presen 
The  bear  had  torn  his  scalp  in  several  places,  and  he  had  received  scv 
injuries  in  other  parts  of  his  body.      His  clothes  and  hair  were  satu 
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with  btood.      We  improWscd  n  couch   fur  him   in  trie  rear  of  our  own 
cabin,  us  hU  own  was  not  large  enough. 

'-  The  firvi  o|x-ralioii  was  pcrfurmud  upon  him  on  the  cabin  tAbIc, 
Aiwl  here  wc  may  brierty  notice  the  singular  fact  thai,  although  lie  hud 
been  carried  more  than  one  hundred  [Mces  with  hi»  skull  almost  laid 
bore,  at  a  temperature  of  —13  Fahrenheit,  his  scalp  heated  so  perfectly 
that  not  a  portion  was  minsing."  Dr.  Bj"trgen*8  youth  and  vigorous 
a>iubtulii>u  soon  cniiblcU  him  to  throw  ufT  the  evil  cfTcctii  of  the  ithock 
to  which  he  had  l>cen  subjected,  but  the  whole  party  from  that  lime  were 
careful  not  to  wander  forth  alone  in  the  dark.  , 

The  obwrrvationii  of  the  party  were  carried  on  with  the  charactcri&tic 
German  accuracy.  Particular  attention  was  given  by  the  naturalinbi  to 
the  animni  life  both  of  land  und  m;u,  as  well  as  to  the  scanty  Born  exhibited 
among  the  barren  rocks  on  which  they  had  fallen.  SpAcc  foib  us  to  give 
in  detail  the  results  of  these  investigations  but  they  form  a  very  importimt 
chapter  in  the  natural  history  of  the  north.  Actual  cuntiict  in  the  hunt, 
witit  much  of  the  unim;il  life,  gave  thcin  au  opjiortuiiily  tu  generalize 
from  real  obficrvation  upon  the  ciiaracteri:»lics  and  habits  of  the  north- 
cm  Ciuna.  Bear,  musk-ux,  hurc,  fux,  lemming,  and  scu-horse — all  passed 
under  the  scicntiHc  knife  of  I'ansch  and  Uorgen,  and  the  fact  tliat  their 
little  stock  of  provisional  must  be  lengthened  in  some  original  way,  mode 
the  opportunities  for  these  investigations  more  frequent  tlian  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Indeed,  these  animals  were  sought,  not  more  for 
•deniitic  purposes,  than  for  a  more  obvious  and  substantial  utility. 

The  encounters  with  many  of  these  animals  are  said  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  rlanger.  The  appearance  and  mode  of  warfare  uf 
the  walruH  iv  graphically  described  by  an  eye-witness:  **  If  any  creature 
deserve  the  name  of  monster,  it  is  the  walrus.  It  is  A'om  nine  feet  six 
inches  to  sixteen  feet  mx  inches  in  length,  weighs  about  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  its  skin  is  three  and  a  half  inches  (hick  (a  sort  of  massive 
coat  of  mail),  with  large  cyr,  and  a  head  of  infinite  ugUnes». 

•«  Should  one  of  these  monsters  see  a  boat,  it  raises  itself,  astonished, 
■bovc  the  surface,  utters  at  once  a  cry  of  alarm,  swimming  toward  it 
OS  quickly  as  p(M»iblc.      This  cull  brings  up  others,  awakens  the  sleepers 
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which  the  boat  had  carefully  avoided,  and  in  a  short  time  the  vessel  is 
followed  by  a  number  of  these  monsters,  blustering  in  Apparcnt,or  real 
fury  in  all  ihcir  hideousncbs. 

**  The  crcittures  may  possibly  be  only  actuated  by  curioaity,  but  their 
mitnner  of  showing  it  ia  so  ill-cho5cn  that  one  feeU  obliged  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  The  bcUowiny^  jerking  und  diving  herd  is  now  but  a  iihurl 
distance  from  the  boat.  The  fir^t  shot  strikes,  thus  inflaming  their 
wrath,  and  now  begins  a  wild  tight,  in  which  some  of  the  black  sphinxes 
«rc  struck  with  axe*  on  the  flippers  with  which  they  threaten  to  over- 
turn the  boat."  On  the  ice,  however,  the  sea-horse  falls  an  ciwy  victim 
to  atrotj^m,  as  his  mcan»  of  locomotion  on  tliis  element  are  very  linnitod. 

A*  *prinij  uilvnnced,  the  crew  of  the  Germanin  made  prepnralions  for 
their  homeward  journey.  The  vessel,  so  long  a  prisoner  in  icy  chains, 
bocamc  free  about  the  llrst  of  July,  and  the  engine  being  repaired  a»  well 
nj  cimimslnnccs  would  permit,  some  crubing  was  done  as  a  tinisJiing 
toucli  to  the  work  of  the  season.  After  examining  Shannon  Island  imd 
viditily  they  deported  for  Germany,  where  they  arrived  on  the  i  ith  of 
Scptcml«rr,  after  an  uiicvcnrful  voyage  of  three  weeks.  They  found 
thcar  countrymen  at  home  wild  with  excitement  on  account  of  recent  vic- 
torios  over  the  French,  but  none  the  lcs&  glad  to  welcome  the  sailors, 
who  had  shown  perhaps  us  much  daring  in  facing  the  stern  weather  of 
the  north,  as  the  regulars  had  exhibited  tiefore  the  gun&  of  the  enemy. 

The  light  thrown  on  the  Arctic  question  by  the  voyages  of  the  ihmut 
and  (icrmania  seemed  tn  justify  the  following  conclusions;  Uninterrupted 
open  coast  water  along  tlie  coast  of  East  Greenland  had  been  proved  not 
t<>  exist;  and  it  was  shown  thiit  the  coast  water  wxs  dependent  merely 
on  local  circuuistttnccs.  East  Greeidaiid  wu!>  proved  not  to  fonn  a  suita- 
ble basis  for  reaching  the  North  Pole,  even  setting  aside  the  possibility 
of  reaching  a  higher  latitude  by  ship  .-dung  the  coast  in  more  favorable 
yean.  On  the  other  hand,  by  inquiries  into  the  geology,  natural  history, 
and  climate  of  the  country  itself,  and  by  the  investigation  of  the  large 
Bonis  and  their  extent  north  and  south,  a  new  l>aMis  fur  promoting  Arc- 
tic discoveries  had  been  created,  promising  rich  results,  which  may  even- 
tually asaist  in  u  subtttantiul  way  in  solving  the  Arctic   problem. 


hall's   SECOND     VOYAGE  —mSCOVKKS      RELICS     OF     FRAXKLIN — THK 

rOLAKIS — OFFICERS    SF.LECTBD    FOR    THIRD    VOYAGE EBIERBINC 

AND     TOOKOOLITO  —  A      DIFPERENC£    OF    OPINION  —  THE     HIGHEST 

POINT LAST    WORDR    PENNED    BY    HALL .SLEDGK-JOURNEV   TO 

THE    NORTH SICKNESS    AND    DEATH    OF     HALL COMMENTS   OS 

HALL — THE    POLARIS    IN    DANCER — NrNETEBN    PERSONS    LEFT   D.V 
THE    ICE  —  A    DRIFT    OF    NEARLY    TEN'    DECREES. 

Hall  undertook  his  second  voyage  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  iS6,f,  sail- 
ing tVum  New  London,  Conn.,  in  a  whaling  &hip  cuminanded  by  Cspi. 
Uuddmgton.  His  only  comp-inions  were  Ehterbing  and  his  wife  Tookou- 
liti>,  liic  Esijuimaux  who  had  accompanied  him  to  America  on  his  return 
from  his  first  expedition.  It  was  his  ambition  to  reach  King  William'* 
Land  and  explore  it.  As  soon  as  Hudson's  Bay  was  reached  he  landed, 
pushed  north  n^  far  as  Hecia  and  Kury  liay,  after  which  he  entered  ibe 
land  of  his  search.  He  remained  four  winters  in  King  WUltan)*s  Landf 
living  with  the  natives  during  the  entire  time,  principally  near  Repulse 
Buy.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  their  habits  and  eustoms,  and  be- 
cauie  proficient  In  iheir  language.  Prom  ;dl  ihai  could  be  learned  from 
the  list^uimaiix  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  greater  portion 
of  Franklin's  party  had  died  of  starvation  in  that  coontry,  but  few  ot 
them  succeeding  in  reaching  the  mainland.  Many  relics  of  the  ill-tktod 
Franklin  Expedition  were  found  by  him  and  brought  to  Ameiica,  but  the 
most  diligent  and  persistent  search  failed  to  discover  any  document 
which  could  &hed  any  light  upon  the  mystery,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
that  when  compelled  to  hastily  abandon  the  ships  the  records  were  le 
behind  and  lost;  ami  that  the  ships  were  left  in  a  hurry,  is  evidenced  by 
the  tact  that  no  stores  or  provisions  have  ever  been  fouml.  It  did,  how- 
ever, appear  rca^-oiiably  certain  that  Franklin  Iiad   succeeded   in  passiag 
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Ai  fkr  westward  as  any  point  since  reachcsd,  and  that  lo  hi&  entcrpnM;  ik 
neiilly  due  the  discover)-  of  the  much  sou^^ht  Northwest  Pasugc. 

or  Miiir»  »ccoiid  expedition  Inil  httle  has  ever  liecti  written — noth- 
in;;  by  htmvlf.  He  hiul  armed  hiin«^-ir  with  lull  iintl  coniptete  nutes 
which  he  intended  to  furnish  the  public  ujion  the  completion  tif  hw  third 
voyage  and  the  discovery  of  the  Pole,  of  which  he  felt  confident. 

AAcr  hth  return  home  he  worked  laboriously  lo  prevail  upon  the 
government  tn  fit  out  imother  Arctic  expedition,  an<)  after  inunthh  of  toil 
hit  cfibrts  were  Hnallv  successful;  ihen  w;ls  ptacetl  nt  his  <li»pOHul  every- 
thinj;  which  thoughtful  humanity  could  devise  to  impure  the  sueceM 
of  hU  nnclcrtakin^.  The  schooner-riggefl  Atc^mer  Periwinkle,  four  hun< 
dretl  toils  bunieti,  wuk  purchased,  :md  fittc<l  up  in  .such  a  manner  us  to 
tnnke  her  equal  to  the  new  (.ervice  required  of  her.  To  hci  sides  were 
nd(lc<)  nix  inches  of  solid  oak  planking,  and  her  bow6  were  transformed 
into  an  almo&l  ftolid  maiw,  encased  in  iron  which  cmlcd  with  a  itharp  cut* 
water.  In  order  to  better  avoid  the  dangers  sure  to  be  cncoimtercd  in 
the  ice  the  propellnr  wa8  %o  nrrimged  that  il  could  easily  be  removed 
Arom  its  place,  and  deposited  <>n  deck.  In  case  of  accident  extra  ma* 
cfatncry  and  rigging  were  provided.  To  meet  the  ^jiecial  tiervice  in  wlucll 
tbcy  were  to  engage  the  boal»  were  built  of  ».uperior  strength,  and  in 
nnler  that  it  might  be  easily  transported  over  ice  when  it  inicrvcnc<I 
between  open  waters,  one,  with  :i  eupncity  of  four  ton*<,  wxs  built,  which 
weighed  only  two  hundreil  and  liftv  pounds.  Everything  which  coiiM 
be  thought  of  was  provided  for  the  comfort,  Mifct}',  and  success  of  the 
officers  and  men  ainui  to  engage  in  Mi  difficult  and  perilous  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  motil  cheerlcK<H  ami  deoicrteil  region  ever  penctratcil  by  man. 
As  M>an  as  the  vcn>c1  had  been  refitted  she  wa^i  very  appropriately 
rr-chri*ttcncd  the  Polari* — "The  Pole  Star." 

As  soon  as  the  cxpe<lition  l>ccamc  a  settled  fact,  Capt.  Hall  at  once 
commenced  hclecting  his  ollicen*  and  crew.  The  cx|>cditioo  was  to  be 
under  hiH  iniincdinlc  c»>mmantl.  Hi*  eight  year*'  cxpcncnce  in  the  Are- 
tic  regicHis  "  kintwlnlgc  of  tht:  KKquimauk.  language,  ami  the  liitppy 
faculty  of  maintaining  strict  discipline  without  losing  popularity  amfMig 
fajs  men,  certainly  qualified  him  for  the  posittun.      The  «ailing. master. 
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Sydney  O.  Buddingtun,  had  made  eles'en  whaling  voyages,  covering  x 
puritxl  of  thirty  years,  and  was  in  cxiinmand  of  the  George  Henry  when 
Hall  inndc  his  first  trip  in  her  tn  search  of  Kraiikltii.  George  K.  Tyson 
was  bclccied  a^  assistant  tmvigaior;  Kuhbard  Cheslc-r,  Hrst  mate;  Will- 
liam  Morton,  sectind  mntc,  who  twenty  yeant  before  had  been  Kanc\ 
best  niun,  and  who  discovered  what  Kane  then  believed  to  be  an  opco 
polar  sea,  but  which  has  Kince  proven  to  he  merely  an  expaniaan  of 
Smith's  Sound;  Emil  Bes^rl,  who  was  nrmcd  with  high    testimonials 
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from  Genn:n)v,  was  placed  in  charge  nf  ihc  pcieniifii;  depanmenl,  a  pom- 
lion  held  previously  in  an  expedition  sent  oot  hy  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  were  l£mil  Schumann,  chief  cnj^necr; 
Frederick  Meyer,  meteorologist;  R.  D.  W.  Bryan,  a&tronomer  and  chap- 
lain; the  Esquimaux  Ebierbing,  hi*  wife  TookooUto,  and  Ihcir  child 
**  Puny,"  who  was  born  to  them  :iftcr  the  death  of  "  Butterfly  "  in  this 
country.  Ehicrhing  was  to  act  as  interpreter  and  hunter.  In  ull  edaci- 
ties the  crew  immbcrwl  seventeen,  about  one<half  of  whom  were  Gci- 
mans  or  Scumliimvians,  To  this  number,  upon  (heir  arrival  at  (iix-cnlanJ, 


fWdod  n  d(^-(Irivcr,  the  Hans  Chmtian  of  Knnc  and  11  ayes  with 
his  wife  and  three  children. 

On  June  29,  1S71,  the  Polaris  steamed  out  of  New  York  harl»r,  iind 
Ml  the  ijlh  (if  July  reached  Si.  John's,  Newfoundland,  where  the  gov- 
cmnr  and  citizens  extended  to  the  expetlition  n  hearty  welcome.  I'rnm 
Si- John's  they  proceeded  up  Davis'  Slniils.  and  arrived  at  IloUtcinborg, 
Greenland,  on  the  31st.  They  remained  there  purchasing  dogs,  furs  and 
nthcr  articles  necessary  until  the  arrival  of  the  trunKport,  Congress,  with 
additional  MorcK  nnd  Kupplies;  after  which,  on  Au^;.  17,  the  journey  to 
the  I*olc  was  fairly  comnicnccd.  Stojjs  were  m;ulc  at  Upernavik  aiul 
Konj^-i-tukc,  for  the  purchase  of  more  dogs,  and  on  the  azd,  TcssuiHiu; 
was  rcacheil,  the  moHt  noahern  permanent  settlement  on  the  glolie,  l^eing 
hi  latitude  70"  30'. 

When  they  were  in  HoUteinborjj  there  was  a  difiercnce  of  opinion 
between  Hall  and  his  scicntitlc  associates  as  to  the  cour»e  to  be  pursued. 
MalPs  object  wfu  to  reach  the  Pole,  and  to  thtK  he  determined  that  all 
rifc  »hnutd  be  subordinate.  The  ilisputc  was  a<ljuMe<i,  and  HaH\  view 
prevaileil.  Durinjj  the  three  days  they  remained  at  Tessuisak  he  wrote 
II  lengthy  di^|)atch,  showing  that  all  ttie  party  were  in  excellent  spirit&t 
and  full  of  hope,  but  this  disp:)tch  di<l  not  reach  the  United  Stales  for 
niitriy  a  year. 

On  the  14th  of  AiigUBl,  1871,  the  Polaris  entered  the  regions  of  jjer- 
petual  icL-  and  snow,  and  frtun  that  time  until  the  30th  of  April,  1^73, 
no*  a  wonl  was  heard  fr<nn  the  expeililion  by  the  civilize<)  world.  When 
ihe  PoUm»  left  Tessuisak  ^he  cro<»ed  the  head  a{  Melville  Bay;  passed 
North uniheri and  IxLond,  going  through  Smith's  Sound.  Meeting  with 
vcrj'  little  obslruction  from  the  Ice,  she  proceeded  until  ^hc  entered  what 
Kane,  M«inou,  and  Hayes  pronounced  the  Open  Polar  Sea,  hut  which 
provetl  to  be  but  an  expansion  of  the  sound,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Kane  Sea  has  Hincc  Ix^rn  given.  In  a  week  they  reached  their  highest 
northern  |xTtnt,  82°  ig'  by  Hall's  reckoning,  and  82'  16'  by  Meyer's- 
caleulation,  a  dincrence  of  nhnut  fifteen  inile^.  On  Aug.  30  the  channel 
which  had  li-cn  mimed  Robe-^ui  Strait,  became  blocked  with  floating 
ice,  through  which  it  wa»  found  impossible  to  make  n  pii»K^    A  itmall 
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bay  was  fouiiU  close  by  namc<l  Refuge  Harbor,  in  which  Hall  desired  to 
tiikc  winter  quarters.  A  coiLHultHtinn,  huwe\'vi',  dccidcti  against  lht&,  anJ 
suon  after  the  ice  Ijecamc  master  tif  the  sltuatiofi,  ilrifiiiig  the  Polaris  in 
a  southerly  direction  for  four  days.  The  pack  oi>ene<I  wn  Sept.  3,  awl 
a  cove  was  made  tn  the  ea-stwanl,  which  set  into  the  Greenland  shore. 
An  iDimcnse  icclier^  sheltered  itK  mouth,  and  here  it  wa&  determined  to 
paM  the  winter.  The  cove  ik  in  Litituilc  So^  3S',  ant)  was  named  I'oUrii 
Bay,  while  the  huge  islaml  of  ice  was  desi^uted  Providencebcrg.  This 
point  is  jihoiit  two  hundred  miles  north  tif  Kane's  famou-i  winter  quar 
ler»,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Hayes. 
The  icebcrjf  wiw  usetl  an  a  moorint;  place  for  th^  Polaris,  an  oliscr 
vatory  was  at  once  established,  scientific  work  was  commenced  immndi 
atcly,  and  Hall  began  preparations  for  a  sledge  journey  in  the  tUrco 
tioii  of  the  I'ole,  which  were  soon  completed.  On  October  to  b 
Ktartcd  with  four  itled^es  and  fourteen  dog!»,  acoimpanied  by  Chcstefi 
the  mate,  and  the  Esquimaux,  Ebierbing  and  Hans.  The  expedi< 
lion  Was  planned  tu  last  two  weeks,  one  to  go  north,  and  the  olhej 
in  whidi  to  return.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Hall  wrote  the  1a< 
words  ever  penned  by  him,  which  were  a  communication  lo  the  8co 
rctary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  a  description  uf  their  voyage  up  to  thi 
lime  of  s^ettlinj;  down  111  their  winter  quarters,  and  was  full  of  words  0 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  e?(pedition.  A  copv  of  tla 
dispatch  was  placed  in  a  pillar  at  Urevoort  Cape,  the  northern  hcai* 
land  uf  the  bay,  where  the  encampment  was  made  (»n  the  3 1st 
October,  1871.  The  original,  which  wa»  first  read  in  Washington 
nearly  twc>  years  after  it  was  written,  showed  conclusively  that  he  wa* 
contidcnc  of  success,  and,  taken  in  connection  witli  the  one  written  form- 
erly, refuted  the  charges  that  the  equipment  of  the  Polaris  was  incom 
pletc.  The  expedition  advanced  north  ten  d.iys,  makinx  Mx  encamp- 
ments iMuI  progressing  seventy  miles,  or  almut  83'*  5'  north.  At  th»t 
point  there  was  an  appearance  of  land  still  north  of  Ihcm,  but  a  doiai 
prevented  any  observation  which  would  dc-fmitely  settle  the  maticr. 
With  ihc  exception  of  a  glacier  on  the  east  side  of  the  strait,  com- 
mencing in  latitude  So*  30'  north,  the  mountains  on  all  Mdcs  of  Kennedy 
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Chunnul  and  Robeson  Strait  were  free  from  snow  and  ice.  Live  seals 
geese,  ducks,  musk  cuttle^  rabbits,  wolves,  faxes,  beurs,  partridges, 
lemming's,  etc.,  were  found  in  abundance.  On  the  ijlh,  three  days  after 
ihcy  started,  the  Arctic  nijjht  set  in,  the  thermometer  then  being  7'"', 

The  return  trip  was  made  rapidly,  the  party  reaching  the  Polaris  in 
four  days.  Hall  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  but  the  change  fmm 
an  open  air  temperature  uf  from  15°  to  20'  below  zero,  to  Ujp  atmos- 
phere of  tJie  cabin  of  60"  or  70*  above,  had  a  bad  effect  npon  him,  ami 


MUMAk  or  IIAU. 

he  partook  of  no  refreshment  except  a  cup  of  coffee.  After  indtilgtn<:r 
in  a  hot  sponge  butli,  he  retired  for  the  nlglit.  In  the  morning  his  con- 
dition hiul  changctl  for  the  wor>M:,  ami  he  suffereil  much  from  a  burning 
tn  tlw  throat,  and  vomiting.  He  steadily  grew  worse  for  u  week,  and  lo 
the  complications  were  addefl  partiid  paralysis  and  deliiium,  He  jwr- 
tinliy  recovered  and  maile  an  attempt  to  i-csnme  his  work,  believing 
that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  completely  restored  to  health.  In  this  he 
wju  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  on  the  night  of  Nov.  S  he  had  a 
fresh  attack,  and  \y^  found  in  bin  cabin  by  Tyson,  insensible,  and  breath- 
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ing  heavily.  That  night  he  died,  Ami  three  days  later  he  was  laid  in  3 
shallow  grave  in  the  frozen  ground.  The  doctor  pronounced  the  cause 
of  dcuth  to  be  apoplexy,  hui  Hull  l>cHcvc«I  thai  poison  hatl  \yic\\  placed 
in  the  cup  of  coffee  whicli  he  drank,  and  in  the  delirium  which  praxnlcd 
hU  death  he  imaginerl  th&t  every  person  who  went  near  him  was  en- 
deavoring to  kill  hira.  In  regard  to  the  matter,  the  commifision  reported 
without  a  dissenting  voice  that  "the  death  of  Capt.  Mall  rcsultcfl  natu- 
rally  from  disease,  without  fault  on  the  part  of  any  one." 

Physically*  Hall  was  an  exceptional  man.  His  tenacity  of  life  and 
powers  [if  endurance  were  far  'above  those  of  ordioary  men.  Alwvc 
medium  height,  he  was  powerfully  built|  with  broad  chest,  muscular 
limbs  and  a  large  hc.id.  He  was  remarkable  for  ht8  temperate  hal^t^, 
and  after  his  return  from  his  second  expedition,  after  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of  an  Arctic  winter,  a  more  rohusi  man  could  not  have  becoi 
found.  In  the  event  of  HalFft  death  the  command  was  to  fall  upon  Bud- 
dington.  The  winter  was  passcil  in  the  usual  manner  in  that  region^ 
but  no  trouble  wxs  experienced  from  cold  or  want  of  foo(L  The  Macn- 
lific  observations  were  made  cuiisiantly,  ami  whcne\*er  it  was  po&siblc  to 
do  BO,  the  coast  was  «urvcyeil.  Whenever  the  op[>ortuniiy  was  favorabtef 
the  Esquimaux  huiitcii  with  success,  and  in  this  manner  an  abundance  o^ 
skins  was  procured.  The  storerooms  were  also  well  fille<l  with  the 
skeletons  of  animals  and  birds,  eggs,  and  many  other  curiosities  of  natural 
history.  Nets  and  lines  were  set,  but  no  fish  could  be  caught.  Con- 
fuderable  driftwood  wa.>i  picked  up,  which  had  evidently  finind  its  wav 
there  from  a  warmer  climate. 

A  (icrcc  gale  from  the  northeast,  about  two  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Hall,  drove  the  Polaris  from  her  moorings,  and  she  <lragged  her  anchors 
until  she  landed  against  the  iceberg  at  the  mouth  of  tlw  cove,  where  she 
was  secured,  and  remained  there  until  June  following.  Later  she  was 
driven  further  on  the  berg  by  pack  ice,  where  her  prow  remained  fast, 
whilo  the  stern  moved  up  and  down,  as  influenced  by  tlic  tides.  This 
position  strained  the  stcra<picce  and  started  a  portion  of  the  planking,  « 
that  when  she  once  more  settled  in  her  native  element  it  was  found  that 
she  leaked  considerably.     However,  when  emptied  once  by  the  rtcwn 


pumpK  it  wjiK  an  cjiftv  mnttcr  to  keep  the   hold  clear  by  workinjir  n  few 
minutes  cuch  hour. 

Chester  and  Tyson,  under  orders  from  Biiddinf^on^  undertook  a  boat 
ex|>p(lition  early  iti  June.  The  onlcrs  were  to  ^a  os  far  a.s  they  coulil  up 
ibc  shore.  The  expedition  was  a  failure.  One  boat  was  crushed  by  the 
ice  itlmoM  at  the  hour  of  starting;.  Its  place  wa.i  supplied  by  the  canvas 
boat,  but  they  failed!  to  reach  a.  point  an  far  north  as  that  rcacheil  hy  Hall 
in  hi^  »lcd^c*juunicy.  They  rcniaiticvl  there  until  the  middle  of  |ulv, 
1873,  but  before  the  Ice  t>pened  they  were  recalled  by   Duddin}fto;i,  and 

the  party  was  com|)cllcd 
toaban«ton  the  l>oaL<vanil 
make  their  way  back  to 
the  steamer  uverhind. 
Uuddington  had  deter- 
minctl  (o  return  home  as 
soon  as  the  ice  would 
leave  him  at  lilvrly  lodo 
so,  and  under  existing 
circumstances  this 
iwemed  the  wiser  cournc, 
ahhoufjh  it  is  not  bclievefl 
that  had  Hall  been  livThg 
lie  would  have  conM:ntcd 

4RAVII  or  HALL.  tO  It, 

The  ice  left  the  Polariii  free  early  in  Au^st,  and  Khc  steamed  slowly 
down  the  western  shore.  At  the  close  of  the  lirsl  day  she  was  faf^tcned 
in  the  ice,  and  was  in  a  very  dangerous  position.  In  latitude  So"  2'  she 
wnu  made  fast  to  a  floe  on  the  16th,  which  drifted  her  hither  and  thither 
in  $mith*«  Souml  for  twu  inontbs  during  vvhich  time  not  more  than 
twelve  miic^  wore  gjine^l  to  the  viuth,  bringing  her  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Northumberland  Island,  in  latitude  79"  53'.  Apprehending  danger, 
provnionK  were  carried  on  deck,  a  canvas  shelter  was  erected  on  the  icct 
■nd  every  preparation  mn<le  for  a  speetly  abandonment  of  the  vemel 
»bouId  it  bc»:omc  necessary. 


A  very  severe  gale  set  in  from  the  south  on  Oct.  15.  The  ice  p: 
in  under  thcship^  and  she  was  actually  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  ihnnpn 
on  her  beam  ends  on  the  ice.  Provisions  and  stores  were  thrown  over, 
and  under  carders  nbout  half  the  crew  proceetlcd  to  carry  them  to  a  nioreie> 
cure  place.  The  boats  had  been  lowered,  and  in  the  tntddle  of  ibe 
night,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm,  the  I'olnris  broke  loose  and  imme- 
diately disappeared,  leaving  on  the  ice  the  umctccn  persons  who  hnd 
gone  there  to  save  the  provisions,  at  which  they  labored  all  night.  In  the 
morning  they  attempted  to  reach  the  shore,  but  failed.  The  Polaris  wa< 
seen  during;  the  day  under  sail  and  steam,  hut  soon  changed  her  coufk, 
and  disappeared.  Another  glimpse  of  her  w:ti  caught  a  few  hours  later, 
but  she  again  disappeared,  and  they  very  naturally  believed  that  they  h*t 
been  purposely  abandoned. 

The  hardships  endured  by  those  who  were  left  upon  the  ice  nrr  ht- 
yond  ilescription.  For  one  hundrc*!  and  ninety-five  days  these  nineteen 
men,  women,  and  children  drifted  on  floating  ice  through  :m  Arctic  vrin- 
tcr,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  water.  The  Hoc  upon  which  they  found 
thcm!4elvea  on  le.Hving  the  !>hip  was  soon  shattcredt  and  the  party  found 
themselves  distributed  on  dilTercnt  pieces  of  ice.  They  had  two  boaUt 
with  which  they  finally  succeeded  in  gathering  all  u|K>n  the  principal 
floe,  where  they  remained  more  dead  than  alive,  all  night.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  reach  the  shore.  The  dogs  and  sledges  were  pnt 
in  readiness,  and  each  attempt  to  escape  proved  a  dismal  failure.  \Vhc(i 
it  was  seen  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  reaching  the  shore  srow- 
houses  were  built,  and  everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  time 
pass  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  Land  was  seen  for  several  days,hul  j^  the 
weather  was  unfavorable  for  taking  observations,  it  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. Sometimes  they  were  in  a  condition  bordering  on  storvattan,  aa<i 
saw  death  staring  them  in  the  face  Cannibalism  was  thought  of^  bat 
each  time  food  was  furnished  in  time  to  save  them. 

Meyer  succeeded  in  taking  an  obser\*ation  on  New  Year's  Eve,  aad 
found  they  were  in  latitude  73*  10',  longitude  60"  40' ;  showing  that  in 
nine  weeks  they  had  drifted  southward  about  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  milc^.      This  was  cheering  news,  though  the  thermometer  AooA, 
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39°  below  zero.  This  was  early  in  January.  Iti  Februiiry  Ihey  en- 
countered several  storms,  ami  very  cold  wenlhcr.  The  close  nX  the 
month  Tnund  thern  nearly  out  of  provUionSf  bill  early  in  March  they 
caught  some  MrnU,  and  had  food  in  abundance.  Immense  iceberg:!  sur- 
rountled  the  floe,  and  it  was  soon  cruckinj^  atul  »plittin{i;  with  its  much  notsc 
«K  i*  made  by  artillery  and  musketry  tn  battle.  Everything^  wa4  broken 
in  {McccA,  and  the  party  stuck  to  the  largest  piece.  On  the  last  day  of 
March  an  observation  showerl  them  to  Ik*  in  latitude  59"  .(i ',  and  that 
during  the  last  five  days  they  had  dritlcil  at  the  rate  of  twcnty-thrci' 
milen  per  day.  At  that  time  their  piece  of  ice  had  grown  much  smaller, 
and  they  were  in  clear  water,  no  other  ice  bcint;  in  night. 
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AnVHNTUBKft    OF    TYSON    AND     PAltTV     ON    THK    ICS  —  MKVRH    SWr^T 

AWAV  AN      Ar,ONV      OF      SUSPF-NSH  ^  TIIH      INFVITABLIi     OAU 

AGAIN A    SIGHT    OF    THK    STAKS  —  KKSCUEIl    AT    KAST — KXI'KFIT- 

KNCES    OK    THE    POL.AKIS    CHEW THE    SHIP  AnANDONRD OK   TRE 

OCEAN    :N    UOATS — PICKED    UP — AKHIVE    AT    DUNDEE. 

The  month  of  April  came  in  with  a  terrific  &torm,  and  il  became  evi- 
dent to  our  .-id venturers  that  they  mtut  leave  the  ice  and  take  refuse  in 
Ltic  iKxit.  They  got  under  way  curly  in  the  morning,  hut  found  ibcir 
craft  Icakinj^  biidlvt  i»"d  loaded  tiw  deep  lo  cuny  lln;m.  Meat  and  clollw* 
were  liirown  ovcrboaK),  and  nothing  wa'?  curried  but  n  lcul»  a  few  skii» 
for  coverings  and  n  little  bread  and  peminican.  About  lifteeii  miles  viev: 
made  in  a  southerly  direction,  when  a  landing  was  made  lo  lighten  ihc 
liont.  The  tent  was  pitchcil,  and  the  party  remained  all  nighl,  althaugH 
the  ice  was  cracking  and  breaking  up  all  nronnd  them.  The  voyJ^•^ 
was  i-esiinicil  again  in  the  morning,  )>nt  h;t4J  oidy  procecilcil  about  tivn 
haurs  before  they  encountered  a  gale.  They  had  a  number  of  nafrow 
escJipcA  before  a  piece  of  ice  large  enough  to  land  upon  cotild  be  fouaJ; 
upon  landing,  the  boat  was  rapidly  niaking  water,  and  when  clcarwi, 
a  great  hole  was  found  in  lier  si<le.  Repairs  were  made  as  soon  as  pofti- 
ble,  and  they  took  to  the  water,  only  to  Hnd  themselves  again  suiroundnl 
by  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a 
floe.  Gale  succeeded  gale,  and  as  the  tec  continued  to  break  (hey  vrcte 
constantly  removing  their  things  to  a  new  center.  On  the  night  of  the 
ytb  it  broke  again,  carrying  with  it  tlie  boat,  the  kayak,  and  Mr.  Meyer. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  all  were  lost.  The  ice  kept  clo»ng  at 
on  thcra  and  they  were  without  hope  of  saving  the  boats  or  tlieir  uafor* 
tunate  companion.  When  daylight  arrived  an  attempt  wt*  made  to  ir^ 
CMC  them,  all  the  party,  except  two,  venturing  away  on  the  ice.    AU  who 


ventured  reached  the  hoal  in  safetyi  .inrl  with  much  diflicuhy  Rhe  was 
taken  Kick,  and  Meyer  wiut  savedt  The  kayak  wa»  then  secured 
in  n  similnr  manner.  The  tent  was  taken  down  and  erected  again 
on  the  center  of  what  had  then  become  a  small  piece  of  icc^  and 
I  snow  hut  was  conxtnicted  at  its  side.  Again  the  wind  commenced 
blowing  n  gale*  and  preparations  were  made  to  tnke  to  the  hoiit. 
They  were  literally  washes)  out  of  the  tent  and  Know  hut.  The 
women  ruid  children  were  placed  in  the  boat  without  a  drj'  spot, 
and  without  no  much  as  a  piece  tif  fresh  w;iler  ice  to  eat.  The  storm 
scx>n  abated,  however,  and  the  lent  was  pitched  once  more.  The 
«ix  months  of  Ihc  voyage  on  the  ice  were  completed  April  i6.  At  that 
time  they  were  Klill  without  any  pmspcct  of  a  rescue,  and  starvation  was 
Ktarin;;  them  in  the  face.  Seals  were  in  sight  all  around  them,  hut  none 
could  lie  caugliL  Only  a  few  tlays*  provisions  weic  left,  and  cannilNtliKm 
wsa  staring  them  in  the  face.  On  the  iSth  a  small  hole  was  diKcovercJ 
in  the  ice  some  distance  ofT,  from  which  a  xal  large  enough  for  three 
day<i*  provisions  was  secured,  and  divided  equally  among  the  parly.  On 
the  ioih  a  Mat  struck  the  ice,  and  airried  away  everything  which  w;is  loose 
upon  it.  This  was  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  kept  all  iHisy 
looking  for  a  place  which  would  enable  them  to  successfully  withstiind 
the  next  «hock. 

The  agony  of  .suspense  continued  ten  days  longer,  and  in  that  brief 
space  were  crowded  many  perilous  ndvcntures,  which  were  a  severe  lax 
oo  the  endurance  of  the  sufferers.  An  observation  showed  that  they 
were  in  latitude  53°  57 ' ,  a  distance  of  i  VS75  miles  in  a  straight  line  f^ouUi 
from  the  point  where  they  started.  Each  day  p:issctl,  as  did  its  predecessor, 
the  Buffercn*  being  all  wet  and  hungry.  Sometimes  they  came  witliin  sight 
of  land,  hut  were  always  driven  off  again.  Meyer  seemed  to  fare  wor%t 
of  all,  and  his  chances  for  surviving  more  than  a  few  clays  longer  were 
considered  blender,  although  all  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  had 
fuflfcred  indescribable  tortures.  Skins  that  had  been  tanned  and  saved  for 
dathing  Were  devoured  .is  a  dainty  morsel,  hut  even  tht^t  did  not  lo^t  long, 
and  on  April  26  they  found  themselves  without  a  morsel  of  food.  On 
that  day  a  bear  was  discovered  on  the  ice,  moving  towani   them.     The 


Esquimaux,  Joe  and  Hans  took  their  guns,  nnd  at  once  vrcat  to 
meet  it,  the  result  being  thiit  the  bear,  which  came  after  :i  meal,  m-u 
soon  the  substance  of  one.  That  ni^ht  another  gale  f^prung  up,  ;iccom- 
panied  by  heavy  rain  ami  snow  squalls.  By  morning  the  ice  upon  which 
they  hail  taken  refuge  haJ  so  wasted  away  that  it  became  evident  il 
would  not  outride  the  (^ale,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  the  (Ic^pcT- 
atc  cliancc  of  n  stormy  ncean,  in  a  light  boat,  insecurely  patched^  ^nd 
overloaded.  The  danger  was  great,  but  the  boat  sun'ived  the  storrn,  its 
occupants  being  thoroughly  drenched,  without  any  chance  tt>  dn,-  tUcm- 
selvcs,  having  seen  neither  sun,  moon^  nor  stars,  for  a  week.  Tlwry  >40on 
struck  a.  >;ealing  ground,  where  they  found  more  seals  than  thcv  h-v!  ever 
seen  before,  but  for  some  lime  were  unable  to  secure  any.  Tticv  were, 
ho\vevL*r,  ;tt  last  successful,  and  had  seal  food  in  abundance.  The  icf 
soon  became  very  thick  around  them.  They  again  started  in  the  host, 
but  were  soon  compelle<l  to  land  on  the  ico  again,  where  they  rep.tiretl 
the  boat,  and  dried  their  clothing  to  some  extent.  On  the  28th  of 
April  the  inevitable  gale  comincncwl  again,  arul  all  night  they  stooil  bi' 
the  boal^  launching  her  in  the  morning,  but  were  compellol  to  h;iul  hw 
up  on  the  ice,  where  icebergs  thrcitened  her  destruction,  but  which  they 
fortunately  escaped  by  taking  to  a  Aoe.  The  ice  became  slacker,  nnd 
during  that  afternoon  they  caught  sight  of  a  steamer  ahead  of  them  nail 
a  little  to  tlie  norih.  Tlicy  imisted  their  coloi-s,  .^nd  endeavored  t<»(:iit 
her  off,  but  she  disappeared  withntti  seeing  theia.  Wearied  with  hard- 
ship and  disappointment,  they  lancled  for  the  night  on  :i  small  piece  if 
ice. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  nights  they  beheld  the  star^,  and  the  new 
tuoon  also  made  her  appearance.  A  fire  was  kept  up  all  night  in  the 
hope  that  they  \vould  be  seen  by  the  steamer;  though  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  In  the  morning  they  started  early,  and  at  daylight  agiin 
sighted  the  steamer  about  five  miles  oSL  The  Ixiat  was  launched,  niul 
for  an  hour  they  gained  on  her,  but  in  another  hour  they  became 
fastened  111  the  ice,  ;ind  could  proceed  no  further.  Landing  on  a  piece  of  i« 
they  hoisted  their  colors  upon  the  roost  elevated  point  they  could  find,  ami 
then  fired  three  rounds  from  their  rifles  and  pistols,  which  were  answered 


ftho  bore  down,  anil  %oon  all  were  on  boonl  tlic  f4iiuiich  liltk*  cniQ 
Tijjrcss  cmling  iheir  periloii-i  jrmmcy  in  UiituJc  52°  jj'  north.  The 
TiKTr»*i  Wii^  in  c«mfu:inil  of  Capt.  Mnrtlcti,  urn)  was  ownwl  in  New- 
Ibiinillniiil.  Some  tunc  after,  the  party  was  laiKlnl  iit  wfcty  nl  St.  JolmS 
Newfound Und,  nnd  a  few  dav-f>  Inter  the  tidin|if«  of  their  nsflcuc  renchcd 
the  United  Stales.     A  *te«mcr  wns  dUpntched  'ly  the  governnicnl  from 
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New  York  to  bring  the  party  tn  VVashtiigtonf  where  tlicy  arrivuil  early 
"m  llw  month  of  June. 

Thus  cloK»  whfll  is  probably  ihc  most  reranrkablc  voyage  in  llic  his- 
tory of  navigation.  It  is  miir\'cloiis  that  nineteen  j>cnon%  two  nf  whom 
wore  women,  anil  tivc  children,  one  of  thcin  mily  two  months  nld, 
should  have  diiAcd  ulmuM  two  thoustind  inilc%,  for  one  hundred  iind 
lunciy-liVG  days  through  an  Arctic  winter  nf  extmordintiry  >cvcrity, 
alive,  and  in  gooil  hciUlh.  The  hiirmony  which  existed  amntig  the  [xirly 
was  striking.'  No  one  hml  a  word  nf  hiamc  for  any  of  his  fellows,  jiml 
Uk-  tnon,  gathered  as  they  were  from  nearly  all  nationaliHe-<s,  alwa_v» 
thought  Am  of  what  could  ho  done  for  the  Enquimuux  women  and 
children.  In  hin  tutimony  before  the  cotnmissionurs,  one  of  the  men  ^aid: 
•KTApL  TvAon  hu4l  command  III)  the  icc;ttut  he  never  M:emed  to  take 
much  of  a  lead.  Everything  ^ccm«I  to  go  on  very  well.  There  was 
noC  K  grent  deal  of  commanding;  it  was  not  wanted.  When  we  did 
not  do  as  he  directed,  it  turned  out  wrong.** 

(..€<  (»  now  return  to  th.it  portion  of  the  cxpctlition  rcmaiiing  on  the 
I'olarU  after  the  sudden  fuq>aratian  oit  the  t5th  of  Oclolwr,  iK^2.  For  a 
long  time  hhc  lud  been  leaking  m>  badly  that  il  vnxx  cviilcnt  «ilie  cimid 
not  iloul  many  days  ^^nd  it  wi^  rc«olvcd  to  abandon  her.  ISvcrything 
which  could  pok-^ibly  be  uf  use  in  a  sojourn  in  that  wildcmew  of  ice  and 
*nou-,  wa*  tjikcn  out.  The  hawsers  which  !wld  the  steamer  to  the  ice- 
fliM?  imrtcd,  and  hhc  drifted  away  in  a  helplcvt  manner.  The  live^  of 
Ihoic  on  iHMinl  were  in  great  danger.  It  wa»  clear  »hc  wa%  in  no  con- 
dition In  F^ach  port,  m>  il  wn^  determined  to  keep  her  afloat  and  l>cacli 
ber  at  ftomc  point  where  the  Htorv>  could  be  Mvod.  Her  engincib  were 
tt«cb>S  having  evidently  frozen  up.  Fortunately  the  ice  cracked,  and  ah 
openiitg  wa»  made  through  which  a  favorable  wiml  blew  her  to  tho 
•bore,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  The  beaching  wras  suooeHfulIy 
accomplii^hol,  and  the  work  of  providing  Hhcltcr  for  the  winter  wa^  im- 
mediately rommenced  The  ship  was  S'tripixxl  nf  all  her  material  at 
mpidlv  a»  i»owiliIc,  and  wion  iKJcame  a  mere  hidk.  The  timber^  lictwccn 
deck  were  taken  out,  and  all  the  planking  and  boanling  removed.  From 
this  material  a  hut  wn*  built  and  roofed  over  with  5ail».    A  pany  of 
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HVlLDi^TG   BOATS. 

EKquimaux  made  their  appearance,  nnd  for  some  stripK  of  iron  helpe<l  m 
carry  the  provisions,  coal  and  slorca  from  the  (listnantled  Poljiris  to  the 
hut.  Haviiit;  been  extremclv  Hucccssful  in  their  hunting  expeditions  ther 
hud  II  large  surplus  of  '»kins  which  ihcy  disposed  of  to  the  pauty,  nnd 
from  which  was  manufactured  warm,  though  odorous  clothing.  During 
the  long  winter  they  KuflTcred  little.  The  snow  which  felt  banked  up  the 
hill  and  pmtcctc*!  its  inmates  from  the  cold,  while  the  Polaris  formed  a 
convenient  wood  pile,  where  thcv  ohtninet!  all  the  fuel  thcv  needed. 
Their  provisions  were  ample  for  a  time,  but  they  knew  they  4lroiild  soon 
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be  exhausted^  and  became  fearful  of  their  fiitc.  They  knew  that  for  at 
least  II  year  no  news  of  the  prol>abIc  loss  o{  the  Polaru  would  reach  the 
United  Slates,  "  How  should  they  escape,"  was  the  great  question  pro- 
|iounded  by  each.  There  ts  always  n  man  for  every  emergency,  and  in 
the  prcM^nt  iii<«tance  Chester,  the  male,  proved  the  hero.  Assisted  by  tlic 
carpenter,  CoHin,  he  set  about  building  some  hoat!>,  or  scows,  from  the 
boards  which  had  been  used  as  a  lining  for  the  calsn.  The  work  wa& 
patiently  persevered  in,  and  as  summer  drew  near,  the  boats  were  ttntiiinl. 
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Scurvy,  th.it  dreaded  disease  of  the  Arctic  regiooSf  made  its  np|)car< 
anoe,  but  following  the  teachings  of  the  dead  HalU  the  men  ahandoncd 
the  IMC  of  Kttlt  food,  lived  an  raw  walrus  liver,  and  soon  the  malady  wu.'i 
eradicated. 

A  fortunate  thing  for  the  party  was  the  unusually  early  appearance 
of  good  weather.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  ice  commenced  giving 
way,  and  at  the  earliest  povsible  mumcnt  thercafti-r  ihcy  took  to  llic 
boats  nnd  commenced  their  voyage  in  search  of  transpoitation  home, 
with  the  odd*  ftuirfully  against  their  rucccw.  Whije  they  were  on  their 
way  the  Tigress  and  Juniati  were  being  tittod  out  to  go  in  search  of 
them. 

The  frailty  of  their  hoatt  compelled  them  to  proceed  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. During  the  ilay  they  rowed  along,  and  each  night  the  boats 
were  hauled  up  on  the  ice,  where  the  only  warm  meal  for  the  day  was 
enjoyed.  Their  stovt:  was  a  slight  improvement  on  the  Esquimaux 
lamp,  and  their  fuel  was  oil,  while  their  wicks  were  stn{M  of  rope,  and 
the  fire-ptacc  a  remnant  of  an  iron  kettle.  A  snowstorm  delayed  thcra 
•everal  dav-s  at  Hakluyt  Ulaml,  a  breeding  place  for  ihc  auks,  which 
were  at  that  time  hatching  their  young,  .and  which  supplied  them  an 
abundance  of  food  limited  only  by  their  powcm  of  conaumption  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  away. 

After  leaving  the  inland  their  progress  through  the  slush  wa*  very 
•low  and  taborioos.  They  skirted  tne  solid  ice-floes  until  July  30,  and 
juat  two  days  before  the  Tigress  left  New  York  in  search  <^  them,  they 
sighted  a  vessel,  which  soon  discovered  them,  and  took  ihcm  on  hoard. 
She  provc<I  to  be  a  Scottish  whaler,  the  Ravcuhcraig.  Not  having  sc- 
cured  a  full  cargo,  and  wishing  to  do  so  before  he  returned  home,  the 
captain  of  the  Ravcnscraig  transfi:rrc<l  the  party  to  another  steam 
whaler,  the  Arctic,  homeward  bound,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  i  jr 
they  landed  at  Dundee,  Scotland.  Their  arrival  was  at  once  telegraphc«l 
to  Lomlon,  ami  the  safety  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  wai  announced  the 
following  morning  in  the  American  papers. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  mont  wonderful  voyages  on  record.  Out  of 
the  fortv  men,  women  and  chiklrcn   comorising  the  expedition,  only  one 


death,  that  of  Capt.  Halt,  occurred,  a  most  marvelous  presen'ation  of  life 
amid  the  greatest  danger  to  which  mariners  were  ever  subjected.  The 
unfortunate  decease  of  Hall  in  the  infancy  of  the  enterprise  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  such  results  as  were  desired  and  expected.  With  the 
commander  died  the  hope  and  heart  of  the  expedition,  and  no  further 
attempt  at  discovery  or  original  exploration  was  mode.  The  lo^  of  to 
bravo  and  skillful  a  navigator  may  well  be  an  occasion  for  the  deepest 
sorrow  ami  regret  amongst  all  who  reverence  and  admire  American 
prowess  and  heroism. 
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CHAPTER   LXXII. 

AUSTRO'lfltNGARIAN  EXPEDITION  — A  HIONSER  EXPEDITION  —  THE 
IStUnH.V  —  INFGREN'CXS  —  THE  TBGKTTKOFP — ARCTIC  SCENES  — 
BESET  —  THE  FLOE  CRACKS — A  TERRIBLE  WATCH — A  HOUKK  OM 
THE    ICE  —  GREAT    DISCOVERIES — FALL   OP    A    SLEDGE  —  FRANZ 

JOSEP'S    LAKD A  NECESSARY   CONCLUSION — MARCI{    TO    THE    SEA 

SAVED    BV    A    RUSSIAN    WHALER. 

The  failure  of  the  second  German  Expedition  of  Koldcwey  directed 
the  attention  of  after  nnvi^^ators  iiway  from  the  ice-packs  of  Greenland 
to  the  more  open  seas  of  Novii  Zemblsu  Although  for  many  reasons, 
among  them  her  comparatively  inland  |K>Kition  and  |>olitical  relntions 
the  government  of  Austria   h:ul   heen  prevenlet)  from  taking  any  active 

* 

part  in  the  great  geographical  problems  of  the  times  a"  intere<t(  in 
polar  rcsearcheii  gradually  devclope<l  into  a  detcrminntimi  to  send  her 
flag  upon  the  peaceful  quest  of  new  discoveries  in  the  frozen  north.  A 
Urgc.hcartecl  nohtcm.in  contrihutcl  fo/xio  flnrinx  to  such  an  enterprise, 
thus  not  only  confirming  but  endowing  the  resolution.  In  order,  how- 
ever, ncH  to  waste  n  large  amount  of  money  and  labor  upon  an  impmctt- 
cable  scheme,  it  was  <lciermined  to  send  out  a  so-called  pioneer  expeilition 
under  the  joint  command  of  Lieuts.  Payer  and  Weyprecht.  The  knowl- 
edge and  experience  ihus  gained  induced  the  government,  as  wc  shiill 
ICC,  to  send  out  another  vessel  with  ii  more  exteuMve  outfit  to  si>end, 
as  the  need  might  Ite,  two  or  more  winters  in  the  Arctic  seas. 

Both  of  the  officers  in  whose  charge  ihe  enterprise  was  i;ivcn  were 
men  of  sterling  qualities  and  undoubted  ability.  Weyprecht  had  Ixren 
given  the  command  of  one  of  the  German  expeditions  but  a  fit  of  sick- 
ncsa  had  prcventutl  his  currying  out  the  plan  which  made  him  the  cnm- 
maiidcr  of  the  party.  LicuL  Payer  has  already  been  mentioned  ns  a 
pftrticipator  in  the  German  expedition  which  returned  in  1870.      Having 


also  been  previously  employed  in  Ihe  survey  of  the  pe:tks  and  glwc 
the  Alps,  he  wx-;  thi*  better  prepnrett  lo  enter  u]x>n  a  life  of  active  ser- 
vice in  the  snows  and  htimmocks  of  Nova  Zembla.  He  chines  ;«  tlw 
hiatoriim  of  ibe  expedition,  hia  dcwriptions  of  Arctic  scenes  and  experi- 
ences being  excelled  only  by  thoNC  of  Kane  in  vivid  and  graphic  character, 

The  pioneer  expedition  was  to  sail  tn  June,  1S71,  and  return  in  Sc[>- 
temher  of  the  same  year.  It  did  not  aim  to  reach  hi^h  latituile<t.  nor  to 
make  great  discoveries.  The  attention  of  the  commanders  was  directed 
lo  the  temperature  f^f  the  air  and  water,  to  the  position  and  condition  of 
the  ice,  and  to  all  obsei-vablc  phenomena,  as  connected  ivith  the  probahEc 
success  of  the  expedition  proposed  for  the  next  year.  In  oivler  to  reduce 
expenses  "o  fi^i"  -^  possible,  a  light  sailing  vessel,  the  Isbjorn,  was  char- 
tcrctl  and  manned  at  a  trilling  cost.  This  vessel  was  fifty-five  feet  loiijii 
seventeen  feet  broad,  and  had  a  draught  of  six  feet,  with  n  capacity  of  fifl)' 
touK.  She  was  owned  and  commanded  by  the  skipper,  Kjelscn,  and  had 
ai.  a  crew  a  liarpooner,  four  sailors,  a  carpenter,  and  a  cook — all  of  whom 
were  Korwegians. 

The  voyage  of  the  Isbjbrn,  though  without  thrilling  incident,  or  in- 
dependent geographical  results  of  importance,  formed  the  foundation  of 
several  important  inferences  bearing  upon  the  propriety  of  another  anil 
more  pretentious  voyage.  The  following  arc  Uie  most  important  of  the 
conclu}istoni<  reached: 

1.  The  Nova  Zembla  sea  was  not  filled  with  impenetrable  ice,  like 
that  part  of  the  ocean  contiguous  to  Greenland;  on  the  contrary,  obscr- 
vaiian  and  reiMrC  showed  it  to  he  open  every  year,  probably  up  to  7S* 
north  latitude,  and  comiccted  with  the  Sea  of  Kara,  which  wa%  »!«> 
thought  to  be  unusually  free  from  ice. 

2.  The  time  most  favorable  for  nnvig.ilion  in  this  wa  falls  at  theend 
of  August,  and  I  ists  during  the  month  of  September — this  (wriod  bring 
considered  as  omhractng  the  minimiuTi  of  ice. 

3.  The  Nova  Zcmbia  sea  was  found  to  be  shallow  —  gcologictUyt 
a  connection  with,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  grcot  plains  of  Siberia.  ■'^ 
its  extreme  north  its  depth  was  only  100  fathoms. 

4.  The  expeditions  of  the  past  anil  present  centuries,  which  ^l* 
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tempted  to  penetrate  by  the  northwest  coast  of  Novn  ZcmbKif  fnilctl  Ih.-< 
cause  tliey  were  upon  the  place  of  observation  before  the  tittic*  and  alitu, 
beciusc  they  lacked  steam. 

3.  How  fjr  the  Gulf  Stream  had  any  share  or  influence  in  the  fa- 
voniblc  condition  for  the  navigation  of  the  Eajitern  Polar  Sea^  could 
not  yet  be  positively  determined,  but  the  state  of  the  ice,  the  observations 
upon  its  temperature  and  color,  nn<l  the  chanicter  of  the  observe*!  .inimni 
life,  Kecnied  to  testify  in  favur  of  the  actian  of  this  current  in  (hose 
regions. 

The«e  conclusion*^  seemed  to  justify  the  determination  to  putih  the 
proponed  project  of  a  prolonged  voyage  of  diitcovcry,  and  it  was  thus 
that  the  Austro-Hunjiarian  expedition  originated. 

It  was  the  plan  uf  lliusc  who  hail  the  expedition  in  hand  to  penetrate 
east  and  north  during  the  latter  half  of  Au^st,  when  the  north  con»ii  of 
the  great  island  of  Nova  Zembla  is  free  from  ice.  The  places  for  win- 
tering were  left  undetermined;  they  were  to  be  clionen  according  to  cir- 
cumittances  of  need  or  progress.  In  case  of  Ihe  Iij*w  of  the  ship,  the  ex- 
pedition wa&  to  endeavor  to  reach  the  coast  of  Siberia  by  means  of  boats, 
and  then  to  gain  the  interior  by  one  of  the  gigantic  water  counes  of 
Northern  Asia.  No  connection  with  Europe  wa«  to  be  depended  on. 
Payer  well  &ays:  '*  The  motives  of  nn  undertaking  «i  lr>ng  and  laho- 
nous  cannot  be  found  in  the  mere  love  o(  dUtinction  or  adventure.  The 
object  niu^t  not  be  the  admiration  of  men,  but  the  extension  of  the  do- 
main of  knowledge.  The  grandeur  of  oneS  purpose  alone  can  support 
him,  for  otherwise  the  dreary  void  of  things  without  can  only  be  rd 
image  ot  the  void  within." 

The  ship  chosen  for  this  principal  voyage  was  the  Tcgetthofl*— * 
steamship  of  230  tons  burden,  ciirrying  an  engine  o(  loo-hontc  power. 
It  was  fitted  with  provisions  and  fuel  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  was 
overiooded  by  at>out  thirty  toiu,  so  that  the  available  space  was  much 
taken  up.  It  was,  however,  as  Payer  says,  "  Far  more  commodious 
than  the  miserable  hole  in  which  eight  of  us  had  bce»  cruwded  together 
on  our  Greenland  tour.**  On  the  13th  of  June,  1S73,  the  expedition  set 
Oat  to  crou  tlie  North  Sea,  and  reach  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  the 


laftt  repairs  were  to  be  made,  and  the  lost  adieus  exchanged  with  Euro- 
p3aii  brethren.  The  crew  nutnhcre«l  twcnty-rour,  and  embraced  CJer- 
mans,  Italians  and  Hun;^artaas  though  Italian  was  the  language  in 
which  the  orders  were  given. 

After  a  stop  of  nome  days  on  the  Norway  coast  and  the  Laffbden 
Islands  the  Tegclthoff  was  at  last  fairly  on  her  way  to  her  long  abode 
among  the  icebergs  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  vc6iiel  soon  came  upon 
scenes  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  mo>t  of  the  crew  on  board  the  Tegctt- 
liofE  As  they  came  into  the  region  of  ice  the  temperature  rapidly 
lowered.  Fogs  arose  in  the  distance  from  the  leads  in  the  ice-Reld,  and 
snowstorms  ahenintc<l  with  cloudless  skies  and  genial  sun.  Far  to  tlie 
north  was  observed  the  "ice-blink," — »  shining  band  of  light  in  the 
horizon, — always  .i  faithful  monitor  of  solid  ice,  of  whose  radiating 
power  it  is  a  portrayal.  There  is  said  to  be  no  more  solemn  sound  thin 
that  made  by  the  action  upon  the  ice  of  the  elements  of  thaw  and  frtst, 
and  no  pictures  more  sad  and  ghostly  than  the  procession  of  iceberg 
floating  "  like  huge  white  biers  toward  the  south."  Great  falls  of  thaw- 
water  flowed  down  the  ades  of  the  icebergs,  sometimes  rending  them 
with  a  noise  as  of  thunder  by  their  const.int  wearing. 

Hut  when  the  sun  came;  out,  the  fogs  disappeared  toward  the  horizon, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  bathed  in  rosv  and  golden  splendor,  the  ice- 
crystiils  flui.hin;j  like  diamonds  in  the  Hood  of  light.  Occasionally  t 
whale  would  rise  out  of  the  water,  like  a  great  black  mountain,  and  then 
diving  deep  beneath  the  surfece,  make  the  ocean  tumultuous  with  his 
awkward  gamhols.  The  icebergs  presented  some  curious  shapes.  Some 
were  chiseled  as  if  by  a  trained  sculptor  into  fantastic  fonns  of  Gothic 
architecture,  with  quaint  little  peaks  and  towers,  and  grotesque  gables. 
Others  represented  mamiTioth  structures  supported  by  regular  columns, 
apparently  of  solid  glass.  Rarely  were  the  regular  prisms,  so  common 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  obser\-cd  in  these  Arctic  Seas.  Such  were  some 
of  the  sights  which  grectcti  our  voyagers  as  they  enterc*!  ihc  Polar 
Ocean. 

They  had  sailed  over  one  ice-hole,  and  now  again  n  broad  and  lofty 
barrier  loomed  uo  before  them.    They  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
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Into  it,  but  after  usjng^  all  steam  of  which  their  vessel  was  capAble,  thus 
found  the  Tcgctthoff  actually  beset,  and  the  floes  crowding  together,  gave 
an  unbroken  field  for  miles  around.  On  Aug.  i  the  vc!«scl  was  still 
beset,  and  there  being  a  complete  calm,  no  efibrts  to  release  her  were 
sTftiling.  They  were  now  in  latitude  74**  39',  longitude  53*,  At 
length,  on  the  id,  they  broke  through  the  ice  which  separated  them 
from  the  open  water  around  Nova  Zembla,  and  penetrated  about  20 
miles  toward  the  coast.  A  belt  of  Ice  105  miles  broad  lay  behind  ihcm, 
white  before  them  rose  the  mountainous  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  Sailing 
and  steaming  on  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  toward  the  north,  they 
came  on  the  9th  of  August  to  another  ice-barrier  in  latitude  about  75" 
30'  north.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pankratjew  Islands,  the  crew 
of  the  TcgctthofTwcrc  surprised  to  descry  a  ship  on  the  horizon,  which 
they  aoon  recognized  as  their  old  friend,  the  Isbjom.  It  was  a  matter  ot 
the  greater  astonishment  that  a  sailing  vessel  should  have  followed  a 
ship  which,  only  with  the  aid  of  steam,  and  even  thus  with  great  diffi- 
culty, had  been  able  to  penetrate  so  far  in  the  icy  seas  of  the  frigid  zone. 
The  object  of  their  friends  of  the  IsbjOrn  was  to  establish  a  depot  of 
provisions  at  Cape  Nassau,  at  whatever  risk  to  themselves.  The  tw^o 
ships  remained  together  until  the  20tb  of  August,  the  iSth  being  celebra- 
ted as  the  birthday  of  the  King  and  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph 
I.  On  the  30th  the  two  ships  parted  company,  the  TegetlboflT  isteaming 
away  to  the  north,  and  the  Isbjtim  soon  disappearing  in  the  mist  that 
arose  from  the  more  southern  water. 

The  Tegetthoff  was  now  well  toward  the  north  of  Nova  Zembla, 
the  navigable  water  was  becoming  narrower  every  day,  and  the  ice 
teemed  to  increase  in  solidity,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coast.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  30th,  a  barrier  of  ice  stopped  all 
further  progress.  As  usual,  the  ship  was  anchoreil  to  a  floe,  and  awaited 
the  parting  of  the  ice.  "Ominous,"  says  Payer,  "were  the  events  of 
that  day,  for  immediately  after  we  had  made  the  TegctthofT  fast  to  that 
floe,  the  ice  closed  in  upon  us  from  all  sides,  and  we  became  prisoners  in 
hB  gnsp.  No  water  was  lo  be  seen  around  us,  .ind  never  again  -wtre  ve 
dtstineJ  to  ss£  our  vessel  in  water.     From  day  to  day  we  hoped  for  the 
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hour  of  our  deliverance,  At  first  we  expected  it  hourly,  then  daily,  then 
from  week  to  week;  then  at  the  seasons  of  the  year  anul  change  of  the 
weather,  then  in  the  changes  of  new  yearel  But  that  hour  never  cami.*, 
yel  the  light  uf  hope  which  supports  man  in  all  his  suflfcriDgs,  axid  raia» 
him  above  them  all,  never  fon>ook  us,  amid  all  the  depressing  influence! 
of  expectations  cherifihed  only  to  he  disappointed," 

September  came  on  with  its  increasing  cold;  October  opened  with  it* 
really  wintry  weather,  and  yet  no  signal  of  release.  The  ship,  as  fintily 
fastened  as  with  iron  bands,  drifted  northward  with  the  floe  which 
formed  its  prison.     Many  signs  indicated  the  insecurity  of  their  posttion. 

A  little  way  oft"  fields  of  ice  cracke<l  and  split  .isnnder,  and  htfri; 
masses  move<l  about  tliem,  speaking  warning  volumei^  of  the  terrible  po«> 
sibilidcs  of  icc-pressurc.  Thus  far  nc  harm  had  immediately  threatened 
the  Tegetlhoff  and  her  crew,  but  the  13th  of  October  was  destined  to 
bring  new  and  exciting  experiences.  To  those  among  the  crew  at  all 
inclined  to  he  superstitious,  the  number  "13"  had  a  profound  signiticancc. 
The  committee  of  the  expedition  had  been  cha»en  on  Feb.  13100  the 
13th  of  January  the  keel  of  the  Tegctthoff"  had  been*  laid;  she  w-ts 
launchcil  on  the  13th  of  April;  on  the  13th  of  June  the  expedition  em- 
barked from  Bremcrhaven;  on  the  13th  of  July  from  Tromsoc.  After 
ti  voyage  of  thirteen  days  they  had  arrived  in  the  ice;  and  now  on  dit 
13th  of  October  the  temperature  marked  16"  below  zero  (Centigrade), 
and  the  ship  and  crew  were  threatened  with  most  terrible  danger.  In 
the  morning  of  that  day  as  the  men  sat  at  breakfast,  the  i^oe  to  which 
the  vcsst;!  was  attached  burst  asunder  directly  below  them. 

"  Rushing  on  deck,"  says  Payer,  "we  discovered  tliat  we  were  wr- 
roundcd  and  squeezed  by  the  ice;  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  already 
nipped  and  pressed,  and  the  rudder  which  was  the  first  to  cncotmtcr  iti- 
nssauli,  ^hook  and  groaned;  but  as  its  great  weight  did  not  admit  of  it; 
being  shipped,  %ve  were  content  to  lash  it  firmly.  Noise  and  confusion 
reigned  supreme,  and  step  by  itep  destruction  drew  nigh  in  the  crushit^; 
together  of  the  fields  of  ice.  •  •  •  •  •  About  1 1 130  in  the  fore- 
noon, according  to  our  usual  custom,  a  portion  of  the  Bible  was  read  on 
deck,  and  this  day  quite  accidentally,  the  portion  read  was  the  history  of 
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Joshua^  but  if  in  his  day  the  sun  showed  any  inclination  to  stand  oill  it 
was  more  than  could  he  said  of  the  ice  at  this  time.** 

The  long  night  and  its  fearful  cold  was  before  them»  and  they  were 
drifting,  they  knew  not  whither.  Daily — with  slight  abatements,  it  ts 
true — but  daily.,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  they  were  destined  to 
experience  those  terrible  oncomings  of  the  ice.  They  kept  everything 
in  readiness  for  retreat  from  the  ship  in  case  the  worst  came  to  the  wont 
Their  sledges  were  loaded,  their  boats  were  manned,  and  their  clothing 
and  provisions  were  distributed.  They  slept  iu  their  wet,  frozen  gv. 
mcnts  expecting  to  he  called  up  at  any  time  and  driven  forth  on  the  ice. 
But  whither  should  they  go.'  The  sea  about  them  was  lifting  and  grind- 
ing far  beyond  the  view.  Great  hummocks  danced  and  whirled,  over- 
turning  at  times  with  tremendous  force,  while  chasms  opened  on  every 
hand,  threatening  to  swallow  up  any  sledge,  or  boat,  or  person,  vcniurio^ 
on  the  uncertain  surface.  It  was  fortunate  that  these  first  encounters 
with  the  ice  occurred  while  it  was  yet  light.  Had  these  assaults  scr- 
prised  them  amid  the  polar  darkness,  confusion  and  disorder  would  lure 
taken  the  place  oi  the  calm  preparations  they  wore  now  able  to  make. 

The  pressure  meanwhile  continuing,  it  was  thought  best  tn  make: 
some  kind  of  a  habitation  upon  a  firmer  fioe  to  which  they  might  betake 
themselves  in  an  emergency.  Armed  and  provide<l  with  lantenu  they 
removed  two  boats,  one  hundred  and  fitVy  logs  of  wood,  fifty  planks 
and  a  supply  of  coal,  to  the  port  side  of  the  vessel,  and  there  built  their 
house  of  refuge.  But  even  this  hope  might  foil  them.  A  storm  might 
carry  away  the  planks  which  fornuxl  its  roof,  fire  might  consume  the 
combustible  substance  of  its  walls;  and  nt  any  time  a  Bssure  might  open 
from  beneath,  and  swallow  up  the  whole  community.  So  days,  weelu, 
and  months  passed  by,  and  the  first  day  of  1S73  dawned  upon  the  ht- 
nighted  party,  if  a  day  without  sun,  or  Ught,  or  warmth,  may  be  said  i" 
dawn.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  up  the  usual  festivities  on  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year.  Wine  ami  grog  were  distributed,  games  vfttt 
played,  and  u  box  of  gifts  was  apportioned  by  lot.  On  the  ist  of  Jarta- 
ary,  too,  they  allowed  the  dogs  the  long  wished-for  privilege  of  ihc 
cabin.    "The  poor  nnimals,'*  says  Payer,  "were  so  dazzled  by  looking 't 
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our  lamps  thnt  they  almost  took  it  for  the  sun  itself;  but  by  Hnd  by  their 
attention  wait  directed  oxclufiivcly  to  the  rich  rcmnins  of  our  dinner,  the 
sight  ot  which  appcnrcd  completely  to  !(jti<tfy  their  notinnt  of  the  won- 
der? ">f  ihc  oibin.  After  behaving  themselves  with  great  propriety,  they 
agiiiii  quietly  withdrew,  nil  except  'Jubinal,^  who  appcircd  to  be  indig- 
nant at  the  dcceitfulness  uf  our  conduct,- inssmuch  iis  wc  hud  nllowcd 
him  to  starve  so  long  oq  dried  horseflesh  and  on  cruKhed  bear's  head. 


while  we  reveled  in  luxury.  He  iiccordingly  made  his  wny  into  Lieut. 
Broaches  cabin,  where,  discovering  a  mountain  of  maaironi,  he  immedi- 
ately attackcti  it,  iind  wamrd  u«  oflf  from  every  attempt  to  rescue  it,  by 
growling  fiercely  till  he  had  flnisheil  it.  'Sumbu,'  however,  with  much 
levity,  «u(rered  himself  to  be  made  drunk  by  the  snilors  with  rum,  and 
everything  which  he  had  sci^pcd  together  for  weeks  and   buncd  tn  the 
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snow  and  »o  carefully  watched,  was  stolen  from  him  by  other  dogs  ia 
one  night." 

The  winter  of  1873—3  slowly  crept  awav,  and  the  sun,  by  his  reap- 
puaruncc,  gave  promiiic  of  summer.  Summer  came,  but  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  in  temperate  climates  the  glad  harbingers  of  growth  and 
life,  brought  no  relief  to  tlie  waiting  travelers.  "  Michls  als  Eis"  (twMli- 
iiig  hut  ice),  Was  the  oft-repealeil  answer  of  those  who  eagerly  scanned 
the  horizon  in  every  direction.  The  secoml  summer  of  the  voyage  haci 
now  corac  and  nearly  gone.  It  had  begun  with  promise  of  libcratioa, 
but  the  time  of  greatest  heat  had  gone  by,  and  no  sign  of  the  predicted 
release  had  come.  The  idea  of  dtscovcrics  had  utterly  passed  out  of  the 
mind^i  of  the  explorers,  and  yet  discoveries  beyond  their  utmost  cxpccti- 
tioiu  were  awaiting  them. 

Aug.  30  brought  them  in  latitude  nearly  So^,  a  joyful  surprise.  "At 
midday,"  says  Payer,  "  as  we  were  leaning  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  sliip 
and  scanning  the  gliding  mists,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  broke 
ever  and  anon,  a  wall  of  mist,  lifting  itself  up  suddenly,  revealed  to  m 
afar  off  In  the  northwest  the  outlines  of  bold  rocks,  which  in  a  few  min- 
utes seemed  to  grow  into  a  radiant  Alpine  land.  At  first  we  all  stood 
transfixed,  and  hardly  believing  what  we  saw.  Then,  carried  away  by 
the  reality  of  our  good  fortune,  we  burst  forth  into  shouts  of  joy — ^Lawl, 
land,  laud  at  hist!'  *  «  •  For  thousands  of  years  this  larel  had  liin 
buried  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  now  its  duicovery  had  fallen  inw 
the  lap  of  a  small  hand,  themselves  almost  lost  to  the  world,  who,  f!tr 
from  their  home,  remembered  the  hom.tge  due  to  their  sovereign,  antl 
gave  to  ihc  newly -discovered  territory  the  name,  Kaiser  Fninz-Josefi 
land." 

The  fall  and  winter  of  the  present  year  were  occupied  in  determining 
more  fully  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the  island  or  Arctic  contintrnl 
just  found.  This  work  was  conducted  chiefly  by  means  oT  slcdgc-jour- 
neys  to  and  over  the  rough  surface  of  the  country  which  they  had  difiit- 
ficd  with  the  name  of  their  Emperor.  Space  forbids  to  give  more  tha<i 
a  brief  account  of  this  exploration,  though  the  dangers  and  adventttm 
with  which  it  was  attended  arc  equaled  by  those  of  few  Arctic  vxplorcn. 


One  cxpcncncc  in  the  BMurcfl  nf  what  wax  nnmcd  Middendorf  Glacier  is 
especially  worthy  of  note. 

The  party  after  n  brief  hnlt  were  just  setting  out  a^ain,  when  the 
«now  gave  way  bcncnth  the  sledge -runners,  and  driver,  dogs,  and  vehicle^ 
were  predpttatcd  into  some  unknown  depth  below.  Payer  first  heard 
the  confused  shouting;  of  the  man,  ininjrlcd  with  the  barking  and  howl- 
ing of  the  dogs  from  the  bottom  of  the  crevanse,  many  feet  lielow.  *'  All 
Ihis,"  *avs  he,  "was  the  impression  of  a  moment,  while  I  felt. myself 
drnggrd  backward  by  the  rope.  Staggering  back,  and  seeing  the  dark 
abysn  beneath  me,  I  could  not  doubt  that  I  should  be  precipitated  into  it 
the  next  instant.  A  wonderful  providence  arrested  the  fall  of  the  sledge; 
a>  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet  it  struck  just  between  the  sides  of  the 
crev«*se,  jusl  as  I  was  Iwrlng  dragged  to  the  abyss  by  its  weight.  The 
sledge  having  jammed  it«elf  in,  I  lay  on  my  stomach  close  to  the  awful 
brink,  the  rope  which  attached  me  to  the  sledge  tightly  ((trained,  and 
cutting  deeply  into  the  snow." 

By  incredible  (act  and  jxTscverance  Payer  at  last  freed  himself  from 
the  sledge,  and  set  about  recovering  the  store  of  lost  proviuons,  ihc 
manuscripts,  which  could  never  be  replaced,  and  above  all,  about  the  res- 
cue of  the  fallen  comrade  who  was  the  **  pride  and  gem  of  the  party,** 
Being  the  only  one  of  the  party  accustomed  to  glaciers.  Paver  was  of 
ncccMity  almost  alone  in  his  excnions.  Rushing  back  to  the  lent  where 
moAt  of  the  men  had  remained,  he  hurriedly  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  all  hastened  to  the  spot  of  the  disaster,  leaving  the  tent  and 
stores  unwatchcd.  They  found  their  poor  comrade  nearly  dead  from  the 
cold,  but  sufficiently  consciau*^  to  \k  pulled  to  the  lop  of  the  icc-clifT  over 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  dogs  were  found  uninjured  and  t|uicUy  sleep- 
ing near  him,  but  celebrated  their  release  by  joyful  demonstrations.  -^  It 
%rai  a  noble  proof,*'  continues  Payer,  "how  duty  aiul  discipline  a&scrt 
thcmiwlvc*  even  in  such  situations,  that  the  ftrnt  word  of  the  sailor  saved 
from  Ix-ing  frozen  to  death,  wuv  iint  a  complaint,  but  thanks  accompanied 
with  a  rctfucst  that  I  would  pardon  him  if  he,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  being  frozen,  had  ventured  to  drink  n  portion  of  the  rum  which 
had  fallen  down  in  its  case  with  the  sledge  to  his  ledge  of  snow/* 
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Tnnx  Josef  ^1  Land  wns  found  to  be  almost  iis  Urge  ns  Spitxbert^cni 
AAd  to  consul  of  two  main  masses — Wilczek  Land  on  the  cant,  nntj 
Zichy  Land  on  the  wc^t-  -between  which  runs  a  broiut  strelch  of  sc«,  of 
ice,  called  Austria  Sound.  At  the  time  of  this  exploration  the  sound  was 
covered  with  ice  £br  the  most  part  not  more  than  a  year  in  growthi 
croucd  in  many  places  by  fi^sures^  nnd  piled  up  with  huge  hummocks. 
The  fact  that  here  many  icebergs  were  seen,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
in  the  Nova  Zembia  seas,  wnrrnnted  the  supposition  that  tlicy  floated 
away  from  the  ice-packs  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  map  made  by  the 
present  expedition  was  designed  and  cnnstnicied  from  fifteen  ohserva- 
tioai  of  latitude,  from  drawings  made  on  the  Kpot,  and  from  a  sy«tcm  of 
farungulation  planned  and  perfected  by  Wcyprecht,  the  comraandcr-in- 
^uof  of  the  expedition.  In  the  northernmost  regions  surveyed,  the  re- 
tttlts  made  no  pretensions  to  complete  exactness.  Though  the  discoveries 
made  were  likely  never  to  became  important  to  the  m.itcrial  interests  of 
miinkind,  the  land  and  its  parts  were  named  after  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
expedition  as  the  most  fitting  way  in  which  the  gratitude  of  the  party 
could  be  shown. 

The  experience  of  two  winters  in  the  ice  had  forced  the  party  to  the 
ooodttsion  that  the  liberation  of  the  TcgetthofT  was  loo  remote  for  them 
to  hope  to  Mvc  themselves  by  navigating  the  path  over  which  they  had 
come  by  its  aid.  Her  abandonment  therefore  w.is  univcr^llv  agreetl  on, 
and  the  30th  of  .%lay,  the  very  day  un  which,  in  ii>54,  Kane  had  left  the 
Advmnce  on  the  coast  uf  Greenland,  was  chosen  for  the  firvt  steps  of 
their  preaent  enterprise.  The  day  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all,  for  white 
the  coming  days  were  to  be  darkened  with  much  danger  and  many  hard- 
fthipfti  even  these  were  preferable  to  the  life  of  monotony  and  inaction  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  on  bounl  the  Tegetthoff.  It  wa.<,  however, 
only  with  the  deepest  emotion  that  they  could  part  with  the  spot  which 
had  been  their  home  so  long.  Their  stock  of  instruments,  which  had 
<kmc  them  iiuch  good  service,  together  with  the  little  museum,  -which  all 
h*d  taken  so  much  pride  in  enlarging,  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  jour- 
ney southward  to  the  open  sea  could  only  be  mode  by  relieving  the  men 
■ad  dogs  of  everything   except   absolute   cssentiab.     The    jncturcs   of 


friencU  and  acquaintances  were  hunjir  up  on  the  frozen  walls  of  ihe  land 
fnr  the  thmight  of  iheir  perishing  with  lh«  incTitable  deslniction  of  the 
ship,  was  unbearable. 

Routs,  !>lcdg<»,  everything  that  could  be  taken,  were  at  last  removed, 
nml  the  march  begun.  For  the  first  few  days  the  burdens  had  to  he 
dragged  over  hummocks  and  through  Assures,  without  even  the  varictr 
of  watei-  u|>oij  which  to  launch  the  boat^.  In  a  •.hort  time,  howewr, 
narrow  leads  appeared,  produced  by  the  advancing  summer  and  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  other  circumstanccK,  into  which  the  boats  were  pliced, 
;ind  .1  sort  of  doubtful  navigation  was  begun.  But  these  leads  were 
limited,  imd  great  masses  of  ice  must  be  continually  thrust  out  of  ttw 
way.  Moreover,  a  south  wind  arose  which  tended  to  destroy  whaT  prog- 
ress they  had  ht-ca  able  to  make,  so  that  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  tvro 
months  of  indescribable  efforts,  iAe  distance  betiveen  them  and  the  sMp 
•was  noi  more  than  nine  English  miles.  Another  month,  however, 
gave  promise  of  better  things.  The  leads  became  of  greater  length;the 
swell  of  the  ocean  became  perceptibly  greater;  and  the  thickness  ind 
extent  of  the  ice  was  evidently  rapidly  diminishing.  It  was  a  joyful  day 
for  our  brave  explorers  when,  on  the  15th  of  August,  in  latitude  77"  49't 
they  bade  farewell  to  the  frozen  ocean,  and  launched  their  barks  on  tbe 
more  genial  waters  of  the  Nova  Zerabla  Sea.  There  being  no  roomfof 
the  dogs  in  the  boats,  nor  other  po«fiiblc  mean^  of  conveying  thcin,  it 
was  thought  humane  to  kill  them,  which  was  done  to  the  infinite  sonrotf 
of  the  entire  party. 

The  problem  of  their  rescue  was  now  simple  compared  with  the  Jiffi- 
culiics  which  they  had  just  successfully  combated.  They  shapetl  iheir 
course  by  Bareiitz  Island;.,  Cape  Nassau,  where  the  store  of  provisions 
had  been  deposited,  and  the  Admiralty  Peninsula,  hoping  that  ihey 
might  in  this  latitude  look  for  whalers  or  other  fishermen.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  they  bad  reached  and  passed  the  Admiralty  Pcninsulii,oo 
the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  were  ncaring  Gaiisc  Liuid  toward 
its  southern  Iwrder,  that  the  welcome  sight  of  a  ship  greeted  their  long* 
ing  eyes.  Here  they  met  on  the  34th  of  August  two  Russian  vessek 
cruising  for  fish  and  reindeer  on  the  shores  of  Nova  ZtmbK-i.    The  set- 
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One  of  the  recurring  inlervals  of  indifference  or  hopclea 
tion  to  Arctic  exploration  had  succeetled  the  great  nctivity  o 
lin  search  voyages  in  England.  The  field  was  left  to  Gcrmi 
Swedish  and  American  navigators,  until  England  was  in  d 
ing  the  prestige  acquired  in  that  line  by  many  generations  a 
iners,  and  at  great  expense  of  life,  energy,  and  money.  O 
stepping  in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  actually  won  the  laq 
northern  land  discovery,  tlian  liad  been  made  by  the  rcpn 
the  nation  whose  previous  efforts  had  largely  contributed 
success  practicable.  A  generous  and  worthy  rivalry  no 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  under  the  inspiration  of  Adm 
ORbom^  hirafielf  an  Arctityiavigator,  as  will  be  rcmcmlwra 
crick  I.  Murchison,  the  eminent  geologist  and  geographer,  a 
of  the  society,  whf>,  however,  die<i  in  1871,  before  (iefiniti 
been  taken;  Lady  Franklin,  whose  interest  in  Arctic  cxpU 
flagged  up  to  her  last  illness  and  death  in  1875,  and  oth< 
persons. 

The  government  gave  its  sanction  to  the  movement,  an 

tion  was  duly  organized  and  commissioned.     It  consisted  uf 

the  Alert  and   Discovery.     The  former  was  a  steam  sloop! 
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navy,  of  751  ton*  burden,  and  100  horse  power;  and  was  now  specially 
AUrengihencd  for  her  new  destiny.  The  Discovery  had  hccn  a  stenm 
wtialiT,  and  was  purchased  by  tlie  <i;ovcrninetit  uf  her  Dundee  owners, 
and  fitted  out  for  thib  voyage.  The  commander  of  the  ifxpedition  and  nf 
the  Alert  was  Captain,  afterward  Sir  Geoi^e  Nareft,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  who  hail  been  in  the  Arctic  service.  As  chief 
onistant  he  hud  Commamler  A.  H.  Markham,  who  aho  had  Kcen  Arctic 
life,  and  CapU  H.  I''.  Stephenson,  as  immediate  commander  uf  the 
Discovery.  The  oflficers  and  men  of  both  vesseU  numliered  lao,  many 
of  whom  had  seen  Arctic  service  as  whalcn;  or  explorers.  The  ValoroiM 
accompanied  them  to  Disco  Inland  as  store-ship,  i^id  having  there  trans- 
ferred her  surplus  stores  to  the  other  two,  she  left  for  home  July  16, 
1S71J.  On  the  voyage  to  Disco  they  had  encounterc<l  much  loose  ice  nft" 
Cape  Farewell,  and  many  heavy  galeic,  in  which  they  lost  two  of  their 
whale  boats. 

Leaving  Disco  on  the  aid.  the  Alert  and  Discovery  steametl  ncmsB 
Baffin's  Bay  to  the  northwest,  instead  of  hugging  Ihc  Greenland  *horc 
thningh  Melville  Hay,  and  struck  the  great  central  ice-jxick  July  2.). 
In  thirty-four  hours  they  had  succeeded  in  boring  through  the  pack  into 
open  water — a  feat  never  before  performed,  and  which  the  Grcenland- 
maslcrs  declareil  "  would  ncVr  be  credited  at  l*etcrhead."  It  helped  to 
prove  the  Miperitiritv  of  «cam-powcr  for  Arctic  navigation.  Reaching 
the  vi^nity  of  Cape  York  many  icebergs  were  seen  aground  and  closely 
crowded,  indicating  that  they  would  perhaps  nut  have  fami  so  well  had 
thcv  taken  the  old  route  thn>ngh  Melville  Ray,  nnr)  around  ihnt  ca|}e. 
Pushing  north  Ihcy  n<x>n  arrivwl  ,it  Carey  Islands,  where  they  Limled, 
aod  established  a  depot  of  supplies,  dc[K»iting  the  UKual  record  under  a 
oiim.  Passing  Littleton  Island,  where  they  left  a.  record,  ami  Port 
Fouike,  which  Narcs  styles  "The  Elysium  of  the  Arctic  regions,"  they 
made  for  Cape  Sabine,  the  ca-stcmmosl  prnmimtory  nf  tlic  Ellcsmcre 
Land  of  Inglcficld,  in  7S  45'.  OfTihnt  point,  July  30,  ihcy  »aw  the 
tec  in  grcAt  quantities,  but  in  the  middle  of  Smith's  Sound  it  cvm* 
sistod  of  detached  floes,  five  or  six  feet  thick,  with  occasionally  an  old 
floe  of  twice  Ihnt  thickness  but  much  decaye<l,  and  prcMriiting  no  Hcriout 
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obstacle  to  iheir  onward  progress.  At  length,  however,  their  wjy  was 
blocked  by  impenetrable  ice,  and  they  were*  detained  three  days  in  Payer 
Harbor,  ^iwaitinp  .1  practicable  opening.  Several  fruitlew*  attempt^  were 
m;idc  to  b<»rc  through,  but  at  last  success  crowned  their  efforts,  and  on 
the  41b  of  August  they  forced  their  way  through  twenty  miles  of  Htycs 
Sound.  Soon,  however,  they  got  cnlang[»l  in  the  pack,  making  but 
little  hc:ulway,  nnd  [inally  were  completely  beset,  barely  escaping  col- 
lision with  a  huge  iceberg,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  unship  their  rod- 
der-i.  With  great  labor,  anti  amid  many  ilangerf  for  three  weeks  longer 
in  Kennedy  Channel,  having  constant  occasion  to  apply  the  advice  of  Sir 
John  RoAs — "Never  to  lose  sight  nf  the  two  words  caution  and  patience"— 
they  reached  Cape  Lieber,  Hayes*  limit  of  1S60,  on  the  34th  of  Aug-a^. 
and  iinlcrcd  Lady  Kranklin  Sound. 

Here  in  the  shelter  of  an  inland  was  found  a  good  harbor,  perfectly 
suitable  for  winter  quarters;  and  to  enhance  their  good  fortune,  they  uw 
on  the  nt-'xt  m«rnin<j  a  lierd  of  nine  musk-oxen  peacefully  croppmy  the 
fre«h  anil  short-lived  Arctic  vcget;ition,  all  of  which  were  killed,  form- 
ing a  very  seasonable  addition  tu  their  stores,  nothwithslanding  thcila^or 
"was  so  very  musk."  Before  the  loth  of  October  they  had  shot  thirtv- 
iwo  of  them,  and  had  at  one  time  over  3,000  pounds  of  their  frozen  Beth 
hanging  up.  The  Discovery  was  left  here,  remaining  frozen  in  for  lo}^ 
incntliK.  Their  first  care  was  to  take  ashore  and  deposit  provisions  ftr 
six  raanths  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  disaster  to  the  srt|)  hv 
fiix-  or  otherwi<tc  during  her  detention.  Snow-walls  were  then  con- 
structed around  her,  aAcr  the  ::ow  well-known  type,  but  heavier  thiui 
usual,  being  made  lifteen  to  twenty  feel  thick.  These  precautions,  with 
the  ordinary  provisions  for  heat,  kept  the  temix^rature  of  the  lower  ticti 
at  4^°  to  56",  throughout  the  winter.  The  period  of  darkness,  thai  i*^ 
absence  of  simlight,  set  in  on  the  loth  of  October,  and  lasted  135  dayi. 

Leaving  Stephenson  and  his  men  busy  with  their  prcparadon^  for 
winter,  Narcs  pushed  on  in  the  Alert,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  reached 
latitude  S2' 24',  in  Robeson  Channel — the  highest  point  ever  atlaiitcti 
by  ship,  and  only  z\'  short  of  Parry's  sledge  limit, 82"  45'  north  «f 
Spitzbcrgcn.    In  this  channel  the  sea  ice  approached  the  latid  icesodotf 
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as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  water  way,  and  oflf  Cape  Sheridan  they  clo^ied 
to<^thcr,  comptctcly  liKking  the  northern  entrance,  or  exit  into  the  Polar 
Sea.  Along  the  coast  a  jugged  parapet  of  ice  fringed  the  shelving 
ledges,  rising  to  an  average  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  interrupted  iit 
intervals  by  ravincfi.  Eliiviiig  rounded  the  northeast  point  of  Grant 
Uand,  he  found  himscK'  where  Hayes  had  been  so  anxious  to  rciich,  but 
intend  of  the  Open  Holar  Sea  of  that  navigator  he  found  the  **  Sen  of 
Ancient  Ice/'  im|X!nctrahlc  and  forbidding.  The  ice  was  of  unu*iuat  age 
and  thickness;  for  instead  o'i  the  tivc  or  six  feet  of  the  common  t)oc,  and 
the  ten  or  twelve  of  the  old  floes  hitherto  encountered,  it  pm&entcd  a 
front  of  fifteen  or  more  feet  above  water,  and  a  total  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet — resembling  a  conncctc<l  chain  of  low  iceberg* 
rather  than  the  IIocm  or  packs  of  more  nouthern  latitudes.  In  the  rhcltcr 
of  such  ice,  where  the  submerged  portion,  extending  to  the  land,  left  a 
sotlicicnt  water  way  for  the  ship,  Narcs  fotmd  safe  though  not  inviting 
winter  quartern;  and  here  they  were  soon  frozen  in  by  the  newly  forrnwl 
shore  ice. 

While  most  of  the  ship's  company  were  briefly  engngc<l  in  (he  usual 
labors  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  htorcs,  Lieut.  P.  Aldrich, 
accompanied  by  Adam  Aylcs,  set  out  Sept.  ai,  with  livo  dog-sledges^ 
Jogs  aiKl  sledges  for  the  expedition  had  Ik-ch  secured  al  Disco — under 
onlcrs  to  pioneer  a  route  round  Cape  Joseph  Henry,  on  the  north  side  nf 
Grant  Land,  for  a  larger  party  which  was  to  follow.  Pour  day<i  Liter, 
Commander  Markham,  with  Lteuts.  A.  A.  C.  Parr  and  W.  H.  May, 
started  with  three  sledges  to  cstabliFili  a  depot  of  provi»ion»  as  far  to  the 
northwestward  as  would  be  found  practicable.  On  the  37th  .\ldrichand 
Aylcs,  from  a  mountain  top  2cxx>  feel  high,  in  latitude  Si''  ^',  dcscricil 
the  wide-extending  land  to  the  northwestward  as  far  as  83^  7*,  with 
lofty  mountains  to  the  south.  They  relumed  to  the  Alert  on  the  5th  of 
October,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  days.  A  week  later  they  entered 
on  the  Arctic  night,  the  sun  having  disappeared  below  the  horizon;  and 
on  the  14th  Markham  rciunicd  after  a  trip  of  nineteen  days,  having 
established  the  depot  at  83°  44',  and  tracing  the  coast  two  miles  farther 
to  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  exact  latitude  reached  by  Porrj*,  c 
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whcru,  nearly  half  a  century  before.  AlxirkhitniV  party  comprised 
iwcnty*onc  men  nnd  three  officers,  of  whom  seven  men  and  one  officer 
rcttirnc<)  badly  frost-bitten,  three  so  severely  as  to  require  amputation, 
the  ihcmioinctcr  ranging  through  the  trip  from  15'  to  22^  below  zero. 
Meanwhile,  from  the  2d  to  the  t2th,  Lieut.  Ruw-ion  had  made  an  tm- 
successful  attempt  to  open  communication  with  Capl.  Stephenson  in  Lady 
Franklin  Sound.  The  ice  was  found  impassable  within  nine  miles  of  the 
ship,  bcin^  nitten  and  unsafe  in  the  channel,  and  piled  up  thirty  feel  high 
on  the  ahore»  while  the  deep  snowdrifts  in  the  ravines  made  the  ove 
route  equally  impracticable. 

The  uftual  eflTorts  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  shtp^s  company  were 
inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  commander,  who  says  that  of  fifty- 
five  men  who  composed  the  crew  of  the  Alert,  only  two  were  lound  vehu 
could  not  read.  Besides  the  school  for  instruction  there  were  lecture*, 
readings,  concerts,  and  theatrical  representations,  Thursday  of  cacli 
week  being  devoted  to  these  entertainments.  The  first  theatrical  )>cr- 
formance  was  given  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  w:is  thus  formally 
announced:  "  The  Royal  Arctic  Theatre  will  be  opened  on  ThursJiy 
next,  the  iSth  inst.,  by  the  powerful  Dramatic  Company  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, under  the  distinguished  piitronage  of  Capt.  Narcs,  the  members 
of  the  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentt^'  of 
the  neigliborhootl."  On  the  Discovcrv  similar  enteilaiumenls  were 
given,  its  theater  being  opened  Dec.  i,  and  the  plays  being  rendered  al- 
ternately by  officers  and  men.  Each  vessel  Itad  a  small  printing  press 
which  was  used  for  issuing  programmes  and  bills  of  fare  on  occasiors  of 
great  dinners.  On  the  anniversary  n(  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Nov.  5,  they 
had  a  bonfire  on  the  ice,  and  burnt  Guy  I'awkes  in  the  approved  style 
Christmas  was  thus  ohscrvwl:  "First  of  all,  in  the  morning  wc  h.i« 
Chiistmos  waits  in  the  usual  manner.  A  sergeant  of  marines,  the  chief 
boat&wain^s  mate,  and  three  others,  went  around  the  ship  singing  ChriM- 
mas  carols  suited  to  the  occasion,  .ind  made  a  special  stay  outside  IhcCip- 
taints  cabin.  On  the  lower  deck  in  the  forenoon  there  were  prayers**^ 
after  that  captain  and  officers  vbited  the  mess  in  the  lower  deck,  aslf^ 
the  puiidiug,  iaspci;l.t:d  the  decoraUons  which  had  been  made,  and  so  <"■• 


Then  the  boxes  of  presents  by  friends  in  England  were  bniug'ht  out, 
the  name  of  him  for  whom  it  was  intended  hiiving  been  aircAdy  fixed  to 
each  box,  and  the  presents  were  then  distrihutctl  by  the  captain.  Ring** 
ing  cheers  which  !V)unded  stringc  enough  in  that  lone  place,  were  given 
for  the  dononi,  some  of  ihem  very  dear  indeed  to  the  men  who  were  so 
far  away  from  their  homes.  Cheers  were  also  jrivcn  for  the  captain,  and 
for  nhitent  comrades  on  the  Alert.  A  choir  was  then  formed,  and  "  The 
RooAt  Beef  of  Old  England  "  had  its  virtues  praweil  agiun.  The  men 
had  their  dinner  at  12  o^clock,  and  the  officers  dined  together  at  5. 

An  observatory  had  been  erected  on  Discovery  Bay;  and  careful 
Dotcs  of  the  changes  of  temperature  were  kept  on  both  ships.  One  day 
early  in  March,  the  thermometer  on  the  Alert  showed  73*  7',  and  on 
the  Di-icovcry  72^  30'  below  zero;  while  on  the  former  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  66*  29'  for  five  days  and  nine  hours,  and  on  the  latter,  of  58° 
17'  for  seven  consecutive  days,  was  reached.  At  one  time  the  variation 
ranged  60"  in  a  few  hours.  In  February  the  mercury  was  frozen  for 
fifteen  days  in  succession ;  and  again,  later  in  the  season,  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time.  Notwithstajiding  the  cold,  which  was  not  only  a 
direct  hardship,  but  also  often  rendered  their  breech- loading  guns  tem- 
porarily useless,  the  hunting  parties  were  quite  successful  in  both  camps. 
Those  of  the  Alert  secured  six  musk-oxen,  twenty  hares,  seventy  geese, 
twenty-six  ducks,  ten  ptarmigans,  and  three  foxes,  while  the  men  of  the 
Discovery  had  »till  better  success  in  musk-oxen  and  hares,  and  also  a 
piece  of  special  good  foitune  in  killing  seven  seals.  They  had,  moreover, 
brought  from  England  fish,  beef,  and  mutton,  which  they  hung  up  on 
the  masts,  where  thoy  were  soon  frozen  hard,  and  perfectly  pre«cr\'cd. 
They  had  also  brought  some  sheep,  which  they  killed  from  lime  to  time, 
"The  sun  re-appeared  on  the  last  day  of  February  From  November 
till  February,  with  the  exception  of  the  starlight  and  occasional  moon- 
light, we  had  been  in  darkness,"  says  the  chaplain,  **aot  by  any  means 
dense,  but  sutficiently  murky  to  excuse  one  for  passing  by  a  fricml  with- 
out knowing  him."  And  now  the  time  for  sledge-exploration  was  near 
at  hand;  and  it  became  important  to  establish  an  understanding  between 
the  two  ships,  so  OS  to  secure  concert  of  action.    Accordingly,  on  the  1 3th 
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of  March,  1S7G,  sub-Mcutenant  Kgcrton  and  Lieut.  RawM>n,  accom 
pan!ed  by  Christ'iAii  Petersen,  interpreter,  were  dispatched  to  attempi 
once  more  to  open  conimunicatioii  with  Capt.  Stephenson.  Four  djv« 
later  they  returned  to  the  Alert,  Petersen  hai*ing  completely  broken 
down.  His  handn  were  paralyr^l,  and  his  feet  so  badly  frozen  a«  to  re- 
quire amputation,  which,  however,  did  not  save  bins,  as,  despite  .ill  the 
cure  and  attention  of  Dr.  Colan,  the  ship's  surgeon,  he  died  some  three 
months  hitcr,  Egerton  ;ind  Rawson,  accomp;inied  by  two  scamea,  re- 
sumed the  attempt,  and  were  successful ;  and  communication  as  well  as 
co-opcration  between  the  pledge- parties  uf  both  vc;>sels  were  established. 
Lieut.  Beaumont  of  the  Discovery,  in  command  of  eight  men,  crossol 
Robeson  Channel  with  great  difficulty  over  the  broken  and  moving  ice, 
and  cxplf>i*cd  the  Grccnhmd  coast  to  latitude  Ss"  iS'.  Scurvy  broke  trot 
among  his  men,  and  two  dictl  before  reaching  Polaris  Bay.  Bcaumoiit 
pushed  on  to  Itia  limit,  but  four  othent  succumbed  soon  aflcr  turning  their 
faces  to  the  ships.  The  three  that  were  not  disabled  hauled  the  «fclE 
with  the  i>rovisioitft  on  the  single  sledge,  always  making  the  jourwj 
twice,  and  often  thrice,  over  the  rough,  huramocky  ice.  **The  galUnI 
band,*'  says  Nares,  *^trugglcd  manfully  onward,  thankful  if  they  mad< 
one  mile  a  day,  but  never  losing  heart."  While  they  were  thus  labor- 
ing on  in  the  heart  of  a  frozen  desert,  a  search  party  conusting  of  Lieul- 
Rawson,  Dr.  Coppingcr  and  Hans,  the  Esquimaux,  was  dispatchco; 
and  had  ihc  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  ihcm  when  the  remaining  «*• 
sistants  of  Ueaumont  were  on  the  point  of  also  succumbing  to  the  dtJ- 
case.  The  three  officers  had  now  for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  the  haulinj 
business,  but  no  more  lives  were  lost,  and  the  party  reached  their  depot 
of  provisions  on  Polaris  Bay,  where  the  well  s-ucceciied  in  shooting 
game,  and  the  invalirls  soon  rccruitecL  Inclutling  a  lengthened  stay  al 
that  point,  they  were  absent  from  the  ship  one  hundred  and  thiny-two 
dskys,  Lieut.  Archer  surveyed  Lady  Franklin  Sound,  and  found  it* 
head,  sixty-five  miles  inland,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  glacier- 
filled  valleys.  Lieut.  Fulford  and  Dr.  Coppingcr  explored  Peterraann 
Fiord  or  Bay,  which  also  was  found  to  terminate  in  a  steep  glader-froot. 
Some  good  coal  was  foun<l  on  Discovery  Bay-     These  local  trips  anil 
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Beaumont's  Grcctilaiid  Division  of  Arctic  exploration  constiluted  Lhc 
Discovery's  quota;  the  Alert's  men  took  chai^  of  the  Western  jnid 
Northern  Divisions,  L'leuL  AUirich,  with  seven  men,  explorwl^wo  hun- 
dred ami  twenty  miles  to  the  west  side  of  Grant  Land,  tinding  nothing; 
in  sight  beyond  but  the  wide-expanded  sea.  On  his  return,  when  met 
by  a  relief  party  under  Lieut.  May,  only  one  of  his  men  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  nsust  in  hauling  four  disabled  comrades,  while  the  other  two  fcohly 
slmgglcd  alon^  by  the  side  of  the  sletlge. 


It  was  noticeable  that  the  officers  in  all  these  aledgc-journeya  escaped 
the  scurvy,  while  nearly  all  the  men  were  atucked.  Capt<  Narcs  was 
Kvcrely  criticised,  on  the  return  of  the  expcdiUon  to  England,  for 
alleged  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  in  failing  to  provide  liberal 
tnppliesof  anti-scorbutic  rcmcdie<  on  these  trips;  but  it  wa^  learned  that 
the  same  difference  in  health  between  officers  and  men,  was  manifest  t>n 
iSac  vcMeU.     Men  who  liad  not  been  detailed  for  any   of  tliese  expe- 
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didons,  but  had  nil  olonv  been  withlti  reach  of  hygictiic,  medical,  and 
anti-Dcurbutic  treattnuiit,  were  also  attacked,  there  being  no  less  than 
thirty-silt  c:iscs  at  nnu  titnt;  on  the  Alert.  It  was  therefi>re  pnjbnbly  «Iti« 
to  the  generally  superior  physical  condition  and  the  greater  sell'-hi-lpfal- 
ncss  of  the  uiliccrs,  that  the  tlibpurity  was  due;  and  tlic  same  phenometioa 
may  be  noticed  in  any  epidemic.  The  better-kept  men,  intclicctualtjr, 
morally  and  physiadly,  always  show  the  smallest  percentage  ol'  ileAttu, 

MARKHAM'S    SLEDGE-JOURNEY. 

The  great  exploring  feat  of  the  expedition  was  performed  bf 
Commutider  Murkham^s  party.  Accompanied  by  LieuL  Parr,  Dr.  Mok, 
anil  Mr.  VVhite^  one  of  the  eng^ineers,  .ind  twenty-eight  men,  he  set  oat 
for  the  north  on  the  y\  of  ApriL  The  equipment  consisted  of  four 
eight-men  sledges — so  called  becau^te  each  was  manned  by  seven  moi 
and  an  officer,  two  boats  for  possible  navigation  in  northern  waters;  fbor 
tcntSi,  eleven  feet  long,  and  about  seven  wide;  and  between  1700  and  1800 
pounds  of  provisions  to  each  sledge.  The  sledges  were  named  Marco 
Polo,  Victoria,  Bulldog,  and  Alexandra.  The  costume  vti  the  men  wih 
composed  of  a  thick  woolen,  blanket-like  material,  under  a  suit  of  duck 
to  repel  external  moisture.  On  their  feet,  besides  .thick  woolen  how, 
were  worn  bl a nkct-w nippers  ami  moccasins;  and  aJl  wore  ftpectadeii  ts  a 
protection  against  snow-blindncsi.  Each  slept  in  a  separate  bag  of  the 
same  hea\-y  woolen  materia]  as  the  day-clothing,  and  the  eight,  in  lb* 
compass  of  the  eleven  feet  of  teat,  which  again  was  of  the  same  w«nn 
material.  Breakfast  was  taken  before  quitting  the  bags,  and  consisted 
of  a  pannikin  of  cocoa,  sonit,-  pctnmican  and  biscuit.  After  five  huurs' 
travel  a  lunch  of  Uiscuit,  with  four  ounces  of  hacon  and  a  pannikin  of  hot 
tea,  was  taken;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  journey,  varying  from  ten  W 
twelve  hours,  when  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  all,  except  the  acting 
cooks,  were  snugly  ensconced  in  their  bags,  a  supper  of  pcmmican  -inJ 
tea  was  served.  With  tlie  peiniiifcari  was  always  mixed  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  preserved  [jotatoes. 

For  the  fintt  few  days  fair  progress  was  made,  though  from  ll»e  not- 
set  the  way  was  rough  and  ditHcult,  and  the  tcm[}erature  rather  low  foe 
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comrort— un  the  6th  it  was  35°  below  zero.  On  reaching  the  depot  of 
provinionft  »t  Cnpv  Juneph  Hctirv,  e-ttnblishecl  l>cfore  the  close  cX  the  pre* 
viotb  »caHOii,  the  party  Wits  rc-arranjijetl.  Firtccn  men,  with  three 
sledges  0"*'  ••  totitl  weight  in  pntvisions  Mini  supplic'*  of  6079  )}«)uiids 
accompanieil  Markhain  and  Pair  over  the  high,  ruiigh  hummtickh  of  the 
•*Sca  of  Ancient  Ice.'*  On  the  toth,  "  Distance  made  gtidtl,"  says  N(ark- 
ham,  **ono  milc^  distance  marched,  seven."  On  the  i2th  It  wa»  \y^ 
made  good  tn  nine  traveled;  the  17th,  i  J^  to  nine;  and  on  the  iSih,  one 
to  ten,  anil  taking  ten  huuni  to  du  it."  '■Course  and  distance  made  good, 
north,  four  miles;  distance  inarctied,  thirteen  miles,"  and  similar  enlrica 
mark  the  mos.t  favorable  proportions.  But  nflcn  only  a  single  tdedge 
could  be  dragge<l  over  the  hummocks  at  a  time  with  their  combined 
force,  thus  requiring  five  successive  trips  to  cover  the  ^mc  piece  of 
g;TOUnd;  and  this  vfSiS  sometimes  varied  by  two  additional  trips  to  carry 
forward  a  tew  di-tablcd  comrades.  On  the  I9lh  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable to  lighten  the  burden  by  leaving  one  of  the  boati  behind — it  was 
DO(  likely  they  should  need  more  than  one  for  all  the  "  Open  I'olar  Sea  ** 
they  would  fall  in  with.  This  weighed  about  Son  ponniU,  but  two  of 
the  men  were  prot^trnied  by  the  scurvy,  and  had  lu  lake  its  place.  "  Be- 
fore quitting  the  boat,  an  oar  wa&  lathed  to  its  mast,  and  tl.e  mast 
stepped,  yard  hoisted,  and  decorated  with  some  old  clothes,"  to  »er\'e  as 
a  »tgn.il  whereby  ii>  reach  it  on  their  return. 

With  the  hummockt)  recurring  every  hundred  yonls  or  so,  varymg 
tmly  in  height,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  covered  with  driActl  snow- 
ridflCes  And  the  temperature  almixit  constantly  below  zero,  their  progress 
was  nece>«arily  slow — very  slow,  snail-like,  and  tortuous.  "The  jour- 
ney,*^ says  Narcs,  "was  consequently  an  ince<<sant  battle  to  overcome 
ever- recurring  obstjiclcs,  each  hard-worn  succesA  .stimulating  them  for  the 
ncKt  struggle.  \  px<(sage-way  bad  always  to  be  cut  through  the 
squeczed-up  ice  with  pickaxes,  an  extra  one  being  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  an  incline  picked  out  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  tile  high 
flors,  or  roadway  built  up,  before  the  pledges — generally  one  at  a  lime — 
coul<(  be  brought  on.  Instead  of  advancing  with  a  steady  walk,  the 
usual   means  of  progression,  more  than  half  of  each  day  was  expended 
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by  the  whole  party  facing  the  fviedge  and  pulling  it  forward  a  few  Ua 
at  a  time."  On  the  last  day  of  April  they  were  compelled  to  hall  in 
ihc  presence  of  u  new  enemy,  the  fog,  which  endangered  ihcir  bccuni' 
ing  entaiiglcil  in  a  labyrinth  of  humniDck&,  ThiR  wear\'  work  wu  coa> 
tinucd  through  the  first  third  of  May,  with  a  constant  increase  v\  thi 
number  of  thc-sick,  when  it  was  decided  to  leave  them  lx:hind,  while  the 
Rtronger  ones  were  tn  make  a  final  push  for  Ihc  highc-st  jxiint  attainable. 
A  camp  \\-j$,  c-stabliKhed  for  the  invalid.%  provisions  and  supplies  on  the 
nth,  and  left  in  char^  oT  the  cooks.  On  the  morning  uf  Uic  iMbf 
Markham  and  I'arr,  with  such  of  the  men  us,  were  rHII  in  a  condition  Id 
venture  forwan!,  set  out,  encumbered  only  with  a  few  iiutrumcnts  and 
the  national  colors.  Murkhain  thua  relates  the  List  advance:  "VVe  hoi 
some  very  severe  walkinj^j,  through  which  ihe  labor  of  dragging  » 
sledge  would  be  interminable,  and  occasionally  almost  disappearing 
through  cracks  and  fifwurcs,  until  twenty  minutes  to  noon,  when  a  hill 
wait  ca[lc<].  The  artiticlat  horizon  was  then  »ct  up,  and  the  flags  ud 
banners  displayed,  these  fluttering  out  bravely  lieforc  a  southwest  wii 
which  latter,  however,  was  deodctlly  cold  and  unple:isant.  At  nuoa  we 
obtained  a  good  altitude,  and  proclaimed  our  latitude  to  be  83°  Jo'  rf' 
north,  exactly  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  Nonh  Pole.  On  this  beincf  <luly  announcetl,  three  cheers  wert 
given,  with  one  more  for  CapC.  Narcs;  then  the  whole  party  in  the  ex- 
uberance oi  their  spirits  at  having  reached  their  tuniing-point,  sang  *Thft 
Union  Jack  of  Old  England,'  by  the  grand  Palteocrystic  sledging  dio- 
nis,  winding  up  like  loyal  subjects,  with  '(iod  Save  the  Queen/"  I» 
the  camp  ihey  celebrateil  the  event  with  increa-se<l  spirit,  even  the ii»- 
valids  growing  more  cheerful  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return.  Som* 
extra  refreshments,  reserved  for  the  occasion,  were  distributed,  adding  t* 
the  genenU  exhil.-iration.  The  leaders,  Markham  and  Parr,  though  tbcf 
had  reached  the  highest  point  ever  attained,  were  no  more  than  Iwlf 
content  at  the  meager  result  of  so  many  hardships.  But  they  were  (Im- 
tined  soon  to  iind  that  the  decision  to  return  was  the  salvation  of  thff 
party,  as  almost  all  the  men  were  stricken  down  with  scurvy  before  reach- 
ing Depot  Point,  near  Cape  Joseph  Henry.     By  forced  marches  ami  in 
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domitnt>lc  energy  ihey  succeeded  in  getting  the  men  to  camp  on  June  7 ; 
am!  while  Markham  wntchcil  and  labored  fnr  their  comfort.  Parr  set  out 
for  Ihe  Alen,  thirty  miles  away.  Kquippcil  with  only  a  wnlking-stick 
ami  ■  couple  of  light  nttinn%  hr  tritdgctl  ofT  alone  to  hurrv  up  :i  relief 
putVt  stimulated  by  the  cnnscioiuRess  that  on  his  exertions  depended  the 
llffr-chjmceA  of  tho!«e  he  hod  left  behiml.  Fortunately  he  proved  equal 
lo  the  rmcrgcncy,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  reached  the  ship.  Before 
midnight  of  the  Sth,  Capt.  Narcs  was  on  the  way  to  Dejiot  Point,  itt 
the  head  of  a  relieving  jwrty.  Lieut.  May,'  Dr.  Mo»s,  Jind  .1  seamun, 
with  a  light  dog-slcdgc,  were  sent  forward  as  a  lightly -equipped  advance 
party,  and  n:ttche<l  the  camp  in  fifty  hours  frt>m  Parr's  departure.  Short 
.H  bad  l>ccn  the  interval,  one  of  the  sick,  George  Porter,  had  dierl,  ;ind 
vras  already  buried  in  the  Kmiw;  but  no  other  life  won  loxt.  Of  the  fif- 
teen men  who  left  Depot  Point  two  montlis  liefore  with  Markham  and 
Pan-f  only  three  were  able  tu  usstst  in  dragging  the  sledges  back;  three 
Dthcf«  struggled  along  behind, oAen  falling,  and  sometimes  fainting;  while 
nine  had  been  utterly  prostrated  imd  had  to  be  carried  on  the  sle<]ges  in 
the  tedious  m.inncr  already  describol.  They  had  reached  seventy  miles 
Dorth  of  Grant  Land  over  the  Palzocrystic  ice,  as  Narcs  called  it. 

CapU  Nares  concluded  tu  return  to  England-  The  condition  of  h» 
crew*,  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  the  results  obtained  being  »*ub- 
»tantiallv  equnl  to  any  he  was  likely  to  -iecnrc  by  a  prolongeil  stay,  de- 
termined him  to  abandon  all  further  attempts.  While  he  could  not 
doubt  that  another  season's  work  would  extend  the  area  of  land  ex* 
plored  on  cither  side  of  Robeson  Channel,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
no  advance  to  the  north,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  exposure  of  his 
men  and  ship,  was  attainable — that  in  a  woni,  '*The  Pole  was  impracti- 
cable.** There  can  l>c  no  question  that  such  is  the  fact  in  that  direction, 
ciiUcw  it  will  be  found  that  some  seasons  arc  more  favorable  than  the  one 
of  1S76.  It  is  possible  that  the  more  extended  meteorological  observa- 
jbons  now  f  I SS2  ]  being  prosecuted  in  Arctic  regions  and  elsewhere,  may 
%ad  to  the  detection  of  regular  cycle*  of  tcmpcramrc,  with  their  periods 
of  greatc>t  and  least  cold,  and  thus  enable  Arctic  explorers  to  chooss  the 
most  fiivorablc  season  for  the  coming  attempt  lo  traverse  the  remaining 
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(bur  hundred  miles   to  the  Pole.     But  with  the  "Sea  of  Ancient  Ice 
Niures    found    it,  no  amfuint   nf  human  energy  or  heroic  clarion  ^^^ 
achiijvc  the  feat  of  reaching  it. 

Among  the  acts  performed  hy  thiA  eicpedidon,  one  of  intcmatio 
courtesy  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  graccAil  act 
the  memory  of  a  great  navigator  who  has  been  undeservedly  uniltr 
ratetl  hv  some,  because  his  method*  were  peculiar.  ThcM.-  forget  that 
each  fresh  advance  is  made  |>ossiblc  only  by  the  departure  of  each  uctr 
pioneer  from  the  beaten  track  of  hi»  predecessors.  On  the  I3lh  of  Ma/i 
1876,  Capt.  Stephenson,  in  the  presence  of  twcnty*four  officers  and  mca 
of  Nart's*  expedition,  erected  at  HalPn  grave  an  appropriate  braw  tafilet 
prcpare<l  for  the  purpose  in  England. 

And  later,  in  his  report  tn  Parliament,  Nares  bore  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  Hall's  observations,  though  with  confessedly  defective  in* 
fitniments,  in  these  words:  "The  coast  line  (west  from  Kennedy  Chan. 
nel )  was  tibscrved  to  be  continuous  for  about  thirty  miles,  forming  .1  bay 
bounded  toward  the  west  by  the  Unitetl  States  range  of  mount^unf,  with 
Mounts  Mary  and  Julia  and  Cape  Joacph  Henry,  agreeing  so  well  with 
Hairs  description  that  it  wat  impo)«sible  to  mistake  their  identity.  Their 
liu-ariii^IJi,  also,  aUhough  diflering  upward  of  thirty  degrees  from  tho»cof 
the  published  chart,  ugrced  precisely  with  his  publishc<l  report." 

Capt.  Xares  now  concluded  to  return  to  England;  and,  encountering 
many  difficulties  from  storm  and  ice,  arrived  home  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
l»cr,  1876,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  with  his  ships  uninjuTcd, 
and  with  only  the  loss  of  life  already  mentioned.  NoIwithNlantlinj; 
witnc  adverse  criticism  from  stay-nt-home  navigators,  closet  theorists,  and 
paper  philosophers,  the  expedition  was  properly  regarded  as  a  great  suC' 
cess,  and  its  heroes  were  deservedly  honnretl  by  their  country  with  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  regard,  as  well  :is  with  Iht  hearty  plaudits  of  the 
people. 
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CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

SCItWATKA    KXPKDITION  THE    EOTHK.N  — OKKICRRS    AN'I>    LKKW^I.'* 

KiMr,  William's  land — coni'irmation  ok  hab's  tkstimonv — 

(inAVE    OP    LIEUT.  IRVI?«] HOMAOS    FROM    AMKRICA   AMU  tlllKAT 

ttUITAIN. 

The  futc  of  Fraakiin*5  crevr  and  ships  has  continued  Lo  inlercHt  in* 
quiring  And  sym|>athetic  ratnds  on  both  tides  of  the  Atlantic,  even  itp  to 
the  present.  The  public  .tuspca'u;  revarding^  FranklinV  individual  do- 
oeaue  hail  been  relieved  by  M'Clintock  in  1S59;  but  there  slill  rcniainc*d 
the  myntory  of  the  xhip*,  of  the  fate  of  their  companies,  ami  <>f  ihc 
record  nf  thdr  achieve mcntii.  Some  idcaof  their  general  course  could  be 
gsUhcrcd  from  the  scanty  records  of  Gore  and  Crazier,  but  this  was  un&nt- 
isfactory  and  vague,  and  left  .1  deep  want — a  demand  for  knowledge  — 
nnsupplicd.  The  information  gainLil  by  Hall  on  his  second  voyage  con- 
firmed the  liy{>othe^i<i  of  Rac,  tliat  the  most  of  the  party  had  died  by 
starvation;  though  concerning  the  actual  course  of  Franklin  and  the  fate 
of  hi<(  ships  I^^l  left  the  world  no  wiser  than  before. 

Early  in  the  summer  «if  187S,  Lieut.  Schwatka,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  from  boyhood,  attked  for  leave  of 
ahMnce  fn^m  his  place  of  duly  on  the  plains,  came  to  New  York  and 
ajikcd  permission  to  organize  a  bcarch  party,  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  supposed  records  of  Franklin^s  la!tt  vovage.  .\ncr  listening  to 
hisproposiiion.  Judge  Daly,  of  the  Ocogriphical  Society,  gave  him  nil 
the  information  in  his  ponesftion  concerning  the  probable  whuroaboutA 
of  the  mtsung  treasures;  commending  him  also  to  Geo.  Sherman  and 
indorsing  his  application  lo  be  dctailcil  to  cnmmnnil  the  exploring  party. 
The  liculenanl  :ilsc»  conferred!  with  Messrs.  Morrison  &  BnAvn^  of  South 
street,  concerning  the  use  «f  4  whaling  vessel  for  the  transportation 

of  the  party  to  the  scene  o{  their  labors.      Their  only  available  ship,  the 
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Eothen,  was  at  sea,  but  upon  her  arrival  in  New  York  her  owners 
offered  her  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and  she  was  refitted  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  comfort  of  the  party- 
Prior  to  hi»  departure  Lieut,  Schwatka  received  uutructioos  for  hi« 
procedure  as  follows,  from  Mr,  Morrisoit:  "  Upon  your  arrival  at  Re- 
pulse Bay  you  will  prepare  for  your  inland  jonmev  by  building  yoor 
sledges  and  taking  such  provisions  &fi  are  necessary.  A&  soon  as  tulB* 
cienl  snow  is  on  the  ground  yon  will  atart  from  King  William's  Lanl 
and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.  Take  daily  observations,  and  whenever  you 
diacovcr  any  error  in  any  of  the  charts  you  will  correct  the  name,  maik- 
ing  thereon  also  any  new  discoveries  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
make."  He  was  further  admonished  to  carefully  preserve  all  reconU 
found,  and  keep  them  safely  in  his  own  possession  or  to  intrust  them  to  hU 
Esquimaux  interpreter.  Finally,  he  wbk  advised,  even  though  his  expe- 
dition proved  a  failure  in  its  particular  end,  to  make  it  a  geographiol 
success,  as  his  facilities  for  doing  so  would  be  excellent 

The  Jiotheii  uuled  from  New  York  on  the  t9th  of  June,  1878,  bong 
accompanied  down  the  bay  by  several  tugs  containing  the  friends  ami 
relatives  of  the  explorers.  Her  officers  and  crew  were  as  follows:  C«|>- 
tain,  Thomas  F.  Harry;  Jeremiah  Bomeptis,  chief  mate;  James  Pieppet, 
second  mate;  James  Kearney,  boatswain;  H.  Omenheuser,  cooper] 
Frederick  Wocrn,  blacksmith;  Charles  Budley,  car^>enter,  and  ten  sea- 
men. The  exploring  party  was  composed  of  five  persons:  LieuL, 
Frederick  Schwatka,  commander;  Col.  W.  H.  Gilder,  a  New  Yorkoor- 
resptmdcnt;  Joseph  Ehierhing,  Esquimaux  guide  and  interpreter;  Henry 
E.  Klietchak,  civil  engineer,  and  Frank  Mellers,  assistant  engineer. 

After  leaving  the  investigating  party  at. the  scene  of  their  adven- 
tures, the  Eothen,  cruised  about  for  whales  a  short  time,  and  finally  re- 
turned  to  New  London, 

Schwatka  and  his  comrades  spent  the  winters  of  iS7&-9and  1879--S0 
in  investigating  King  William's  Land,  the  supposed  last  resting  place  of 
most  of  Frankiin'*s  men.  In  this  work  they  were  greatly  assisted  by  the 
activity,  intelUgenoc  and  willingness,  both  of  their  native  interprrtef 
whom  they  had  brought,  and  also  of  the  Esquimaux  of  the  neighbo^ 
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tuifiarthcd.  Not  only  was  the  record  of  M'Clintock's  cliscovcry  iu  1S59 
found  where  he  hnd  deposited  it,  but  the  cnmp  of  Cupt.  Crozicr,  which 
hiul  l>eeti  found  and  occupied  hy  hiA  whole  party  was  disco\'ered,  with 
many  relics  nf  interest.  There  were  several  cqpkinjj-fttnvcH  with  their 
accompanyini;  copper  kettles,  Inrsides  clothing,  Miinkets,  cnnvn-i,  imn 
and  brass  iiutrumcntfi,  and  nn  open  gmve,  where  was  discovered  a  quan- 
tity of  blue  cloth,  p.irt  of  which  wa^  wr:ippc<l  arotind  a  boily. 


Upon  one  ,of  the  stones  at  the  foot  of  this  grave  a  metlnl  was  fojml, 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  grime,  and  so  much  the  color  of  the 
clay  stone  on  which  it  re3te<1  as  nearly  to  escape  detection,  ft  proved  to 
be  a  silver  mud:il,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  portrait  of 
George  IV.,  surrounded  by  the  words:  "Georgius  IIII^  D.  G.  Briltaniii- 
arura  Rex,  i$30;'*  on  the  obversCf  a  laurel  wreath  surrounded  by  *^Sa- 
ond  Mathematical  Prize,  Royal  Na\Td  College;"  these  words  inclo*- 
ing  the  fellowing  inscription:     **  Awnrded  to  John  Irving,  Midsummer, 

1830" 

This  place,  then,  watt  proved  without  a  doubt  to  he  the  grave  o[ 

Lieut.  Irving,  third  officer  of  the  Terror.  The  body,  as  well  as  all  the 
Kkelelons  found,  was  buried  decently  and  the  l>cst  tombstones  wliich 
could  Ik  impruvlw«l  were  wt  up  to  mark  the  «pot«  occupied  by  the  Bril* 
ish  dead.  Every  endeavor  was  used  to  discover  the  grave  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  but  without  success.  The  search  for  the  records  conflrmed  the 
generally  accepted  theory,  that  those  important  documents,  if  any  exiMcd, 
had  been  irrecoverably  lost  nr  destroyed. 

On  his  return  late  in  the  summer  nf  iSSo  Schwatka  rcceivetl  great 
homage  from  the  American  Government  for  his  discoveries,  and  also 
from  the  English  nation,  for  his  delicate  and  humane  service  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  lost  English  subjects.  This  founrl  voice  in  the  exprcssiom 
of  many  distinguished  Englishmen,  among  them  CapL  Snow,  Sir  Gca 
Narcs,  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  Sir  Leopold  M'Clinlock,  and  othcn 
of  Arctic  fame.  All  agreed  that  Lieut.  Schwatka  had  performeil  a  v«l- 
nable  service,  and  one  whose  performance  by  an  American  should  call  tot 
the  utmost  gratitude  from  alt  Britain. 


CHAPTER   LXXV. 


SWKDCN      IN      ARCTIC      BXPLORATIONS —  NUII  DKNSKlOLn —  XTMEROWS 

JHILAR    VOVAOKS — THK    SOFIA    IN    KtNo's    DAY VOYAKB    TO   THE 

MOUTH    OP   THE   OBI — RAMOVKn    TENTS — A    PROBLEM    IK    NAVIGA- 
TION     SOLVED  —  NURDBNSKinLUN      I'ltKl'AKATlON  —  HIS     Sl.KDOK- 

JOURNEYS — FUNDS    I'ROVinKO — THIi    VBOA    PURCHA&BD. 

Though  Sweden  wa^  Inic  to  lake  part  mi  Arctic  cxplonititm,  Rhe  hast 
alrcnily  rencheil  nii  iiii|)urtanl  po^itiun  nmnn'if  the  nations  in  the  xiilc  n( 
results  actually  achievctl.  For  this  she  i-s  largely  indelited  to  llie  skill 
iind  entcr|>rtM:  uf  her  adoptctl  Kotx^  Adolf  Eric  Nordcnftkiold,  .1  native  of 
Helftingforft,  the  capital  of  Ru&sian  Finlund.  In  consequence  of  n  pa* 
triotic  toast  given  by  him  at  a  supper  piirty  in  1S55,  at  the  n^e  nf  twenty- 
three,  he  wn»  dcprivctl  by  Cuunt  Vnn  Berg,  the  Russian  govenior- 
gcneral,  of  a  «niall  ofTiciat  ptjsition  he  held  in  the  museum  of  his  native 
dty.  To  this  waK  nddeil  the  insutt  of  being  dcclnrcd  incapable  of  hold- 
ini;  office  in  the  univenity,  where  he  had  continued  his  studicn  sines 
(vnuhultnj;;  with  d)Ntin]ruishe<I  honor  Mime  year*  l^'fore,  and  where  he 
had  entercil  an  a  student  in  1S49.  He  was  an  nrdent  nationalist,  and  a 
tborn  in  the  wde  cf  the  paternal  government  of  the  representative  of  the 
czar.  The  ancient  constitution  h:ul  liccn  gunrnntcrccl  to  Finland  at  the 
union  with  Russia,  in  1S09,  but  the  guarantee  has  proved  iUi»oni',  and 
the  people  arc  rulcil  almoHt  as  aiit'K'ratically  ns  in  Russia. 

Nordcnvkinld  lefl  the  country  and  took  sor\'icc  with  Sweden,  l>ccuni- 
ing  State  minernlogist  in  1S5S,  and  evincing  from  the  finl  itn  active  in* 
lenst  in  Arctic  exploration.  The  very  next  year,  1859,  he  is  found 
cngagcrd  in  the  expcilition  fittoil  out  at  the  expense  of  Otto  Torell;  and 
from  lliut  year  lo  1S7S,  he  took  part  in  no  less  than  seven  Arctic 
cxperlttions,  in  all  of  which  he  wju  either  the  leader,  or  held  nn  impor- 
tant place.     The  expenses  uf  ihcite  were  defrayed  in  part  by  private  sub- 
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scriplion,  nnd  in  part  by  the  Swedish  government.  Dr.  Oscar  Die 
.1  wealthy  merchant  of  Othenburg,  being  a  libcml  contributor  to  fire  of' 
them.  These  expcihtinns  were,  to  SpiUhergen  in  iS6i  nnd  [S64;  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole,  in  tS6S;  to  Greenland,  in  1S70;  to  Spitzbergen 
Rgain,  ill  1873-3;  to  the  Vcniiiei  River  in  Siberia,  in  1S75,  and  again  in 
1876.  Besides  these  there  were  two  Arctic  voyage*,  in  1868  and  r5)i, 
by  njron  Von  Otter,  Swedish  Councillor  of  State,  ami  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine. Bv  all  these  voyages  the  stock  of  information  in  relation  to  Spiti- 
bcrgen  and  Grcenhuiil  and  the  adjoining  seas,  wat  largely  incrcascit;aDil 
the  intervals*  were  dcvotetl  by 
Kordenskicid  to  studies  and  in- 
vestign.tion«  relating  to  what  he 
had  from  his  first  arrival  in 
Sweiien  made  a  life-work. 

(n  the  polar  voyage  of  1S6S, 
with  the  steamer  Sofia,  latitude 
Si*^  42'  was  reached,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  push  farther  north  from 
the  Seven  Sisters  of  the  Spitz- 
hergen  group  is  thus  discribed  l>y 
NortlenskiOld:  "Northward  lay 
yast  masses  of  ice,  as  yet  broken^ 
it  iii  true,  but  still  so  closely  packed 
that  not  cvL-u  fi  boat  could  pass 
forward,  and  we  were  thcrefiarc 
ohligtxl  to  turn  to  the  southwest,  and  &cck  for  another  opening  tn 
the  ice;  but  wc  found  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ice-limit  stretchc<i  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  south.  On  the  way  we  had  in  several  places  met 
ice  that  was  Wack  with  stones,  gravel,  and  earth,  which  would  wcm  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  laiwl  still  farther  north.  Moreover,  the  iccitsrlf] 
had  a  very  different  apjjcarance  from  that  which  we  had  met  in  these 
tracts  at  the  end  of  August.  It  consisted  now,  not  only  of  larger  ice- 
fields, but  also  of  huge  ice-blocks.  Already  in  the  beginning  of  Sc]> 
tctnbcr  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  after  a  somewhat  lieavy  fall  o^  s-novf, 
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had  shown  itself  hctweeh  the  icc^masscs,  covered  with  a  coatinv  of  ice, 
which,  however,  was  yet  thin,  ami  i>icarce]y  hindered  the  vcsscPs  prog- 
rcu.  Mow  (toward  the  close  of  Septemher)  it  was  so  thick  that  it 
w:a  not  without  ditliciilty  that  ii  way  could  he  forced  through  tt." 

In  a  gale,  a  few  days  later,  the  ship  was  clashed  against  an  icehcrg, 
and  began  to  leak  mi  badly  that  on  reaching  Amsterdam  Island  on  the 
4lh  of  October^  afler  eleven  houra  at  the  pumps,  there  were  two  feet  of 
water  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  Fortunately  the  engine-room  w:is  pro- 
Iccteil  by  water-tight  hulklicads,  and  by  great  exertion  the  overflow  was 
kept  from  reaching  the  fires.  The  leak  was  temporarily  stopped,  and 
they  ftuccee<Ied  in  reaching  a  more  secure  harbor  in  King*s  Bay,  where 
St  ebb-tide  they  were  able  to  make  more  {permanent  repairs,  and  render 
the  ship  once  more  completely  water-tight.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
she  was  radically  hurt,  two  of  her  ribs  having  been  broken  in  the  col- 
lision with  the  iceberg;  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  return  home.  The 
voyage  showetl  that  the  ice  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  to  the  north  was  still 
ss  impracticable  as  Parry  hail  found  it  forty  yenn*  before. 

In  the  voyage  of  1S75  to  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  Nor- 
denskit>ld  lamled  on  the  Sth  of  August  on  the  peninsula  of  Valnial,  that 
is,  til  Samoyed,  Land^s  End,  separated  from  Beli  Ostrov  or  White  Island, 
by  Malygin  Sound.  It  hud  been  reached  in  1737  by  Selifontov  in  a  rein- 
deer-sledge, and  was  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  »>f  Skuratov**  jour- 
ney of  the  same  year.  A  more  southerly  ptrtion  of  il  w:is  travcnuMl  by 
SnjcfT  in  hU  overland  journey  from  Obdorsk  to  the  Kara  Sea  in  177I> 
In  the  second  \*oyagc  of  the  younger  Krusenatern  (Pitul)  in  the  Kara 
Sea  in  1S63,  when  the  Yermak  wa:*  abandoned  on  the  ctwistof  this  great 
Sllinoyed  peninsuhi  far  to  the  Aouth,  in  latitude  69''  5.1',  the  commander 
and  crew  escaped  1«>  the  land,  destitute  of  everyihing,  but  had  the 
grood  fortune  lu  fall  tn  with  a  Samoyed  elder,  the  owner  of  i^ooo  rein- 
deer, who  took  them  to  Obdorsk  about  600  miles  distant  by  the  route 
taken.  "  \Vc  saw  no  inhabitants,"  says  VonlenskiOld,  "but  cvcrvwherc 
along  the  beach  numerous  tracks  of  men — some  oi  lhcn»  barcftwjt — rein- 
deer, dogs  •''"'1  Samoyed  sledges  were  visible.  On  the  top  of  the  strand- 
bank  was  found  a  place  of  sacrifice,  consisting  of  forty-live  bcnn'  skulls 
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of  various  uges  placed  in  a  heap,  a  large  iiiiinbcr  of  reindeer  skuIU,  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  walrus^  etc.  From  mosi  of  the  bears'  skulls  the  canine 
teeth  were  broken  out,  and  the  lower  jaw  was  frequently  entirely  warn- 
ing, ^oinc  of  the  bones  were  overgrown  with  mosH,  and  Uy  sunk  in 
the  earth;  others  hiid,  as  the  adhering  flesh  sliowed,  been  placed  there 
during  the  present  year.  In  the  middle  of  the  hcnp  of  bonc«  stood  four 
erect  pieces  of  wood.  Two  consisted  of  sticks  a  metre  (3.28  feet)  in 
length,  with  notches  cut  in  them,  scr\'ing  to  bear  up  the  reindeer  aw] 
bears'  xkullit,  which  were  pitrtly  placed  on  the  points  of  the  sticks^  or 
hung  up  by  mearut  of  the  notches,  or  spitted  on  the  sticks  by  four-oor- 
nered  holes  cut  in  the  skulls.  The  two  others,  which  clearly  were  the 
proper  idols  of  this  place  of  nacrificc,  consisted  of  driftwood  roots,  oii 
which  some  carvings  had  been -made,  to  distinguish  the  mouth,  eyes,  himI 
nose.  The  parts  of  the  pieces  of  wood  intended  to  represent  the  eje* 
and  mouth,  had  recently  been  besmeared  with  blood,  and  there  stiU  Ur 
«t  the  heap  of  bones  the  entrails  of  a  ucwly-killed  reindeer.  Close  be- 
side were  found  tlic  remains  of  n  fire-plnce,  and  of  a  midden,  constsltiig 
of  reindeer  hones  of  various  kinds,  and  the  lower  jaws  of  bcin.  Sail- 
ing on  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  ami  at  one  place  passing  bctvnxn 
the  shore  and  a  long  series  of  blucks  of  ground-ice,  which  had  stranded 
along  the  coast  in  a  ilcpth  of  nine  to  sixteen  metres  (.39}^  to  52)4  feeit. 
during  the  night  we  passed  a  place  where  five  .Samovol  tcnls  wen: 
pitched,  in  whose  neighlwirhood  a  large  number  of  reindeer  pastured." 

The  results  of  those  several  voyages  are  thus  summed  up  by  Nonlcn- 
skihld:  " The  exploring  expeditions,  whidi,  during  the  recent  decadps 
have  gone  out  fioai  Sweden  toward  the  north,  have  long  ago  acquirtJ 
a  truly  national  importance,  through  the  lively  interest  that  has  been 
taken  in  theju  everywhere,  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  fatherland; 
through  the  considerable  sums  of  money  that  Ixave  been  spent  on  them 
by  the  State,  and  .ibove  nil  by  private  persons;  through  the  pr.-ictiaii 
school  they  have  formed  for  more  than  thirty  Swedish  naturali;(t«; 
through  the  important  scientific  and  geographical  results  they  hare 
yielded;  and  through  the  material  for  scientific  research,  which  by  tlicm 
has  Irecn  collected  for  the  Swedish  Royal  Museum,  and  which  hws  made 


it,  in  respect  of  Arctic  natural  objects,  the  richest  in  the  world.  To  tlili 
should  be  iidded  discoveries  and  invcstigntions  which  arc,  or  pronji»c  i 
tht*  future  t"  l>econie,  of  pmcticat  importance;  for  example,  the  meteoro- 
logical and  hydrojrraphical  work  of  theexpcdition^i;  their  comprehensiva 
inquiries  rcg'-irding;  the  seal  and  whale  Rsherics  in  the  Polar  »eas;  tbs 
pointing  out  of  the  previously  unsuspected  richnes;  in  tish  of  the  coonts 
of  Spitzl>ergen;  the  discoveries  on  Bear  Island  and  Spitzbrr^cn  of  con 
sidcrablc  strata  of  coiil  and  pho-sphatic  minerals,  which  arc  likely  to  be 
of  great  economic  imporltmce  to  neighboring  countries;  and,  above  all, 
the  success  of  the  two  last  expeditions  in  reaching  the  mouths  of  the 
large  Siberian  rivers— the  Obi  and  Yenisei — navigable  to  the  contine*  of 
China,  whereby  u  problem  in  navigation,  many  centuries  old,  hii*  at  last 
been  solved." 

These  experiences  and  labors  had  prepared  Nordenskiold  for  the 
great  triumph  he  was  to  achieve  a  few  years  later,  making  his  unpir- 
oUeled  success  the  hard-earned  an<l  well-deserved  result  of  constant  en- 
deavor, not  .1  hap-hazard  achievement  or  lucky  hit.  Me  fought  a  turd 
and  long-continued  scries  of  battles  with  the  ice  king,  ascertaining  both 
his  strong  and  his  weak  points.  Six  times  he  had  met  the  enemy  on  Uod 
and  sea,  in  Greenland  nnd  Spitzbergcn,  before  encountering  him  off  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia.  With  the  two  voyages  thitherward  in  iS^^aad 
1S76,  NordenskitilJ  himself  connecL"*  his  seventh  voyage  in  1S78,  which 
was  destined  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  famous  navigators  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  "After  my  return  from  the  voy^e  of  1S76,**  he  says,'*! 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  ground  of  the  experience  thereby 
gained,  and  of  the  knowledge  which,  under  tJie  light  of  that  cxpcricaWi 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  old,  especially  from  Russian  exploration 
of  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  I  was  warranted  in  asserting  that  tJic  open 
navigable  water  which  two  ycare  in  succession  had  carried  mo  acrofis  the 
Kara  Sea — formerly  of  so  bad  repute — to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  ex- 
tended in  all  probabilitv  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits  and  that  a  circum- 
navigation of  the  Old  World  was  thus  within  the  bounds  of  possibility." 

The  great  navigator,  Hudson,  370  years  before,  had  satisfied  himself 
thai  the  Northeast  Pn&sage  could  never  be  found  an  available  wutc  for 
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the  commerce  of  the  Ejuit.  Yet  the  earlier  efforts  in  that  direction,  under 
Willoughhy  and  Chanccllur,  in  1S53-56,  haul  opened  commercial  rclo- 
tion.s  Willi  Russia,  on  ihe  While  Sea.  It  wits  therefore  nghllv  juilgcd 
bv  N'ovdcn»iki(jUl  thut,  beMdcs  the  geographical  and  scientific  interci^t 
attaching  to  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  no  trifling  commercial  re»ulta  would  accrue  from  opening  a  way 
to  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivcni  of  Siberia.  He  knew  that  a  northeast 
mute  to  "Cathay"  was  no  longer  a  necessity  to  the  trade  of  North  Eu- 
ropCf  since  the  Suez  Canal  had  become  the  highway  of  trade  to  the  East| 
but  he  also  recognized  "that  n  practicable  route  of  maritime  intercourse 
between  the  gulfs  and  estuaries  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  and  Ihe  Atlantic, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  months  of  the  Lena  and  the  Pacific  nn  the  other, 
would  open  lialf  a  heniisphcre  to  commerce,  render  possible  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  and  forest  proiluctb  from  immcinic  region!^  of  remark- 
able fertility,  and  thu^  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  ex* 
changing  the  products  of  the  soil  with  the  industrial  products  of  Europe 
and  America,  those  conveniences  so  ncces&ar>'  to  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  poorest  denizens  of  more  favored  dime;*.  It  will  always  be 
diflicult  to  iutrfKlucc  on  a  large  scale,  by  any  other  route,  the  heavy  nui* 
chincry,  farm-engines,  steamlxiats,  etc,  which  constitute  in  our  day  the 
levers  of  a  country's  civili/jition." 

Bc^idcH  the  xcry  practical  and  indispensable  education  which  Nor- 
denskiiild  had  thus  acquired  in  the  very  licNt  school,  he  lutd  made  him- 
»elf  familiar  with  all  that  hiul  been  done  by  Russian  navigators,  explorers 
and  tur\'eyors  along  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  with  the  rc- 
Rulti  attainc<I  and  the  cx[)cricnces  gained  by  the  great  navigatt>rs  of  every 
land.  He  hati  made  sledge-journeys  like  Wrangell  and  Parry  over  the 
sea,  and  like  Middcndorf  and  Simpson  over  the  land.  He  now  felt  that 
an  exceptional  opportunity  had  arisen  fur  solving  a  great  geographical 
problem,  which  for  more  than  300  years  had  occupied  the  attention  and 
excited  the  competition  of  the  foremost  commercial  nations  and  most 
daring  luivigators;  and  which,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  had  been  a  subject  of  geograplucal  inter- 
est for  at  least  two  thouiiand  yeiirs.     He  had  learned,  as  has  been  else- 
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where  related  in  this  volume,  that  Russian  navigators  CRpedally  Proat- 
(tchischev,  Laplcw  and  Chelyuskin,  with  very  inadequate  resources,  haj 
come  very  neat*  doubling  the  north  point  of  Asia.   In  view  o^  these  fact«|j 
and  his  own  experience  of  those  regions  in  1S75  and  1S76,  he  reasonabl 
inferred  that  their  failure  was  due  rather  to  the  imperfections  of  the  vc$. 
seU  employed,  than  to  any  iiisurmounUbte  obstacles  presented  by  the  ice^ 
and  that  a   strong,  well-equipped   steamer   would   be  able   to   penetrale 
where  they  had  failed.    These  Siberian  coasters  were  too  frail  to  encoun- 
ter the  ice-pack,  and  beiii^  usually  Bat-bottomed,  keelless,  and  held  to- 
gether with  willows,  were  equally  unfit  for  the  open  sea.     Nor  had  it 
escaped  his  notice  that  llwse  Russian  navigators  had  all  strangely  mis- 
calculated the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year  for  their  efforts,    b 
1740  an  expedition  under  the  mates  Minin  and  Sterlego^  after  two 
experiments  in   173S  and  1739,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  75"  15'  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  when  they  returned  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, because  of  the  supposed  lateness  of  the  season. 

Nordenksidld  was  in  possession  of  some  funds  placed  at  his  dispo«ai 
for  the  purpifwes  of  exploration  by  the  merchant  A.  Sibiriakoff;  but  con- 
cluding to  give  the  new  expedition  a  greater  scope  and  a  more  adeqiute 
outfit  than  these  funds  would  warrant,  he  applied  to  the  king  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  aid  might  be  expected  from  the  public  funds.  **  King 
Oscar,  who  already  as  crown  prince  liad  given  a  large  contribution  to 
the  Tarell  expedition  of  1S61,  immediately  received  the  proposition  with 
speci.ll  warmth."  Eventually  all  the  expenses,  less,  however,  the  con- 
tiibutions  of  the  government — in  pay,  rations  and  supplies  of  three  offi* 
cers,  including  a  physician,  and  seventeen  men  detailed  from  the  nar/ 
for  service  in  the  expedition;  in  equipment  of  the  vessel  at  the  ny.lioasl 
dock-yards  at  KarUkrona,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $6,675,  ""*^  '"  ^^^^ 
stores,  including  medicines,  to  the  extent  of  $2,750 — were  defrayed  by 
the  king,  Dr.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Sibiriakoff.  Dickson  acted  as  banker* 
supplying  ready  cash  as  needed  by  the  expedition. 

Besides  his  share  of  the  general  expense,  Sibiriakofl"  authorized  Ncr- 
denskidld  to  build  a  small  steamer  at  his  expense,  to  act  as  tender  'it 
store-ship  to  the  exploring  vessel  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  whence 
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she  was  to  return  with  a  car^o  on  his  account;  and  to  fit  out  two  mar- 
diantmenf  one  a  steamer  and  the  other  a  sailing  vessel,  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Ycniwri,  which  were  lo  have  c:trgocs  both  ways — European  goods 
out,  and  Siberian  ^raiii   b;tck. 

The  next  imponani  preliminary  was  the  purchostc  ofa  vessel  suitable 
for  the  voyage,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  now  historic  Vcgo,  which 
was  thus  described  by  the  owners  when  offcrc<I  for  sale,  a  dcscrijrtion 
to  which  the  purchasers  fount]  no  reason  to  take  exception:  "The 
steamer  Vega  was  built  ut  Bremerhaven  in  1S72-3,  of  the  lx»t  uak,  and 
under  spcciid  inspection.  She  has  twelve  years'  6rst-cla&8  register,  and 
u  of  357  tons  gross,  and  299  net,  burden.  She  wiis  built  and  used  for 
whale  fishing  in  the  North  Polar  Sea,  and  strengthened  in  every  way 
necessary,  and  commonly  u>K:d  for  that  jiurpose.  Bcnides  the  usual  tim- 
bering of  oak,  she  has  an  icv*skin  of  grccnhcart,  wherever  the  ice  may 
be  expected  to  come  at  her  timbers.  The  dimensions  arc — Length  over 
deck,  142.3  feet;  keel,  123.3;  breadth  of  beam,  27.5;  and  depth  of  hold, 
15  feel.  The  engine,  of  sixty  hurse-powcr,  is  on  Wolff's  plan,  with 
excellent  surface  condensers,  and  requires  about  ten  (twelve,  it  proved) 
cubic  feet  of  coal  per  hour.  The  vessel  is  fully  rigged  as  a  barque,  and 
luis  pitch-pine  masts,  iron  wire  rigging,  and  patent  reefing  topsails. 
She  sails  and  mancruvcn^  uncommonly  well,  and  imder  sail  alune  attains 
a  speed  of  nine  to  ten  knots.  During  the  trial  trip  the  steamer  m^de 
•even  and  a  half  knots,  hut  six  to  se\cn  knots  per  hour  may  be  consid- 
ered the  speed  under  steam.  Further,  there  arc  on  the  vessel  a  power- 
ful steam  winch,  a  reserve  rudder,  .and  n  reserve  propeller."  She  was, 
however,  thoroughly  overhauled,  slrengtJicncd  and  refitted  at  the  navn] 
dock -yard. 


PURNISHING  AND   MANNING  OP  THK  VKOA — THE   LKNA-^TIHt  PRASEE 
—  TIIK      EXPRESS  —  THK      VEGA      LEAVES       KOTIIBNBLTRC — riRST 

SCIENTIFIC    NOTES — DWARFED    TKBES DARKNTZ'   MOUSE    DISCOV- 

HRED — CHADAROVA  —  SAMOVED  LIFE  —  THGIU  DKALINns  WITH 
TKK  RUSSIANS  —  THE  IIOUSEHOLD  OODS  OP  THE  SAMOYEDS  — A 
TADIBK. 

Every  modern  Appliance  had  Iteen  secured.   Scientific  instrument  for 

astronomic.iU  physical,  meteorological  and  geogrnphicnl   researches  hod 

been  furnished  by  the  Royal  Academy  cf  Sciences,  and  ample  provisiom 

made  for  Ihe   health  and  well-being  of  the  chip's  company,  wht-n  the 

Vega,  already  described,  left   the   harbor  of  Karlskrona  on   the  aid  of 

June,  187S,  on  her  mcmurablc  voyage.    Her  crew  confiisted  of  sevcntten 

men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  iti  charge  of  Lieuts.  A.  A.  L.  Pulmcrand  E.Ci 

Bruscwitz,  with  Palandcr  in  commnnd  of  the  ship,  as  acting  captain,  and 

R.  Nilsson  as  sailing-master.      Lieuts.  A.  Hovgaard*  of  the   Dnni'Ji 

Navy,  and  C<  Bove,  of  the   Italian,  who  had  obtained   permission  to  ac> 

company  the  expedition,  and  serve,  respectively,  as  superintendents  of  it> 

meteorological  and  hydrographical  work,  were  also  on  board.    On  the 

24th   llic  Vega  arrived  at  Copenhagen  to  shij)  provisions,  and  leaving  on 

the  36th,  put  in  at  Gothenburg  on  the  27ih  to  take  aboard   the  «:icntilic 

equipments  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  several  departments  of 

that  work — F.  R.  Kjellman,  botanist;  A.  J.  Stuxbcrg,  zoologist;  Lieut. 

O.  Nordquist,  of  the  Russian  Guards,  nssist.nnt  zoologist  and  interpretcf; 

and   K.   Almquist,   licheiiologist   and   medical  officer  of  the   expedition. 

Besides  the  Vega,  with  her  company  of  thirty  persons,  of  whom  only 

four  were  seamen,  the  others  being  officers,  engineers  and  scientists 

the  other  three  vessels   already   referred  to,  and   which  belongc<I  to 

the   merchant,  SibiriakoS^  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  of 
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the  expedition,  consisting  of  quite  a  little  fleet,  with  the  Vega  as  a  sort 
of  flax-ship.  They  were  the  steam-tenUer  Lena,  Christian  Johaiinescn, 
ciiptiim;  the  steamer  Traser,  Emit  Nilsson,  captain,  and  the  sailing  vessel. 
Express,  under  Oiptain  Gundcrson,  with  their  respecti\'e  corps  of  petty 
officers  and  crews,  and  S.J.  Scnbrienkoff  a<i  supercargo  and  represcnta* 
tive  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  owner.  The  two  merchantmen 
w^ere  to  meet  the  Vega  and  her  tender  at  Chaharova  on  Vugor  Schar  or 
Vaigats  Sound,  lying  between  the  island  of  that  name  and  the  Ruuian 
moinland,  which  was  also  Ihc  appointed  rendezvous  of  the  Luna,  should 
she  get  Mrparated  from  the  Vega.  The  name  Yugor  is  derived  from  ihc 
old  name  of  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  continent,  Jugaria  or  Yugaria, 
the  suppoMil  inlcrmctlialc  «:at  of  the  Hungarians,  between  their  depar- 
tair  from  their  original  Tartar  home  in  Central  Asia  and  their  migra- 
tion southward  to  their  present  location,  toward  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  Vega  Icfl  Gothenburg,  but  encountering 
head-winds  ofi"  the  west  coaitt  of  Norway,  her  progress  was  slow,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1 7th  that  she  rcacheil  Tromsoc,  where  she  was  to  take 
aboard  the  commander,  and  be  jraned  by  the  Lena.  Here  they  shipped 
three  walrus-hunters,  and  such  special  Arctic  equipments  as  reindeer 
skin*,  lK-side>  coal  and  water.  On  tht*  3ist,  about  flftcen  days  later  than 
intcndc<l,  they  t^i  nut  on  the  regular  voyage,  making  for  Maossoe,  a 
small  island  of  the  Northern  Archipelago,  where  tlicy  were  to  have  their 
lost  moil  facilities.  Here  they  were  detained  three  days  by  adverse 
winds,  instead  of  that  many  hours,  as  anticipated.  They  were  hospita- 
hlv  entertained  by  the  inhabitant^  and  Nordenski<)ld  records  as  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  delay  an  effective  remedy  for  scurvy.  The  cold,  wet 
dimate  of  the  island  makes  the  disease  an  endemic,  which  attacks  all 
dasses  and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants;  but,  "  According  to  a  statement 
mode  by  a  lady  resident  on  the  spot,  very  severe  attacks  arc  cured  with- 
out foil,  by  cloud-berries  preserve*!  in  rum.  Several  s|XK)nfuU  are  given 
the  patient  daily,  and  a  couple  of  quarts  of  the  medicine  i.s  said  to  be 
■affidenl  for  the  complete  cure  of  children  severely  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease.'*    The  cloud-berry  is  recognized  as  an  efficient  anti •scorbutic,  and 
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perha)ts  may  be  thus  more  conveniently  taken,  but  it  owes  uothing  of  its  i 
efficacy  to  the  mm. 

Amrtnc;  the  first  AcientiHc  notes  of  the  expedition  was  one,  whicli  was 
due  to  their  unexpected  detention.  It  wxs  observed  that  the  sweet  birch 
now  grows  only  in  favored  spots  so  far  north,  while  formerly  the  outer 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth,  indica- 
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ting  a  gradual  lowering  bf  the  general  temperature.  In  Siberia  it 
grows  to  about  a  degree  further  north,  or  72*,  owing  to  the  lirgc  volume 
of  warm  water  borne  by  the  great  rivers  every  Hummcr  from  tlie  mon: 
gcninl  southern  climes  through  which  they  flow.  The  dwarf-birch  is 
found  six  degrees  farther,  on  the  Ice  Fiord  in  Spitsbergen,  78°  y'^tiut 
rises  there  only  to  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.     It  is  not.  however, 
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any  species  of  the  btrch  that  grows  fnrthc»t  to  the  north  in  Siberia,  but  a 
^>eciet  of  the  haniy  birch.  , 

L^avinj;  Maowoe  on  the  25lh,  they  ittcnmcd  through'  Margcroc 
Sound,  Ijctwccn  the  island  of  that  name,  the  northern  extremity  of 
which  in  known  a*  North  Cape,  and  the  mainland  of  Norway.  The 
Vega  and  Lena  parted  company  the  firxt  night  in  a  fog,  but  each  pro* 
cceded  on  its  way  to  ChHb;iro\<^.  The  Vega  wjis  nteerctl  due  cast  to 
within  a  few  miles  nf  the  west  coast  (>K  Nova  Zcmhl:i,  which  they 
sighted   on   tite   aSlii   nl  70°  33'  by  51"  54',  cast,  in   about  scvcn^-Bve 
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hours  from  Maossoc.  This  was  about  midway  bet\vcen  the  Matotschin 
Schar,  or  Sound,  and  Yugor  Schar.  The  Matotschin  Sound  tli%'iilc<i 
Nova  Zcmbia  into  two  large  islands  of  unequal  size,  the  larger  termina- 
ting at  Barcnti  Land  away  to  the  north,  in  latitwlc  77°,  the  chief  intercut 
in  which  is  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  early  navigator,  thus  com- 
memorated. An  account  of  his  voyage  has  been  given  in  its  pn>pcr 
place ;  but  a  fresh  interest  htw  been  awakened  hy  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  winter-house  erccletl  by  him  and  his  companions  at  Ice  Haven,  in 
Barcntx  Bay,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Barents  Land,  a  few  minutes  north  of 
latitude  76".    On  the  9th  of  September,  1871,  Cap*.  Carlsen,  a  Norwc- 
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gian,  while  circumnavigating  Novu  Zembla,  iliscovered  the 
with  muny  interesting  relics,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  prcservntiooi' 
ami  brought  them  home,  whence  they  found  their  way,  through  the  zcil 
of  l$arentz*s  countrymen  to  the  Hague,  where  Ihcy  are  carefully  pre* 
served.  **  No  man,**  says  Markham,  "  has  entered  the  lonely  dwelling 
where  the  famous  discoverer  sojourned  during  the  long  winter  of  1596, 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  There  slooti  the  cooking  pans  over  the  fire- 
place, the  old  clock  against  the  wall,  the  arm»,  the  tools,  the  drinking* 
vessels,  the  instruments  and  the  books  that  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of 
that  long  night  275  years  before.  Perhaps  the  most  touching  relic  is 
the  pair  of  small  shoes.  There  was  a  tittle  cabin-boy  among  the  crew, 
who  died,  as  Gcrrit  de  Vere  tells  us,  during  the  winter.  This  accounts 
for  the  shoes  having  been  left  behind.  There  was  a  Bute,  too,  once 
played  by  that  poor  hoy,  which  still  gives  out  a  few  notes.** 

The  more  southern  of  the  twin  islands  of  Nova  Zcmbia  is  separated 
from  Vaigats  Ixlanil,  to  the  south  by  Uic  Kara  Part,  or  passage  to  the 
Kara  Sea.  The  part  of  this  inland  which  was  now  sighted  by  the  Vega's 
company  is  known  us  Gooseland,  because  of  the  great  numbers  of  gecw 
aud  swans  which  breed  there.  By  the  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  the 
greater  part  of  Gooseland  is  free  of  snow,  and  soon  the  Arctic  flora  dis- 
closes all  its  splendor  for  a  few  weeks.  Giving  themselves  plenty  of 
sea-rr>om,  but  in  the  main  following  the  trend  of  the  land,  they  proceeded 
to  the  southeast,  and  farther  on,  east-southeast,  to  Vaigau  Island,  of  whicll 
they  had  an  excellent  view,  the  air  being  exceptionally  clear.  From  the 
Murman  Sea  to  the  west  it  seemed  a  level,  grassy  plain,  but  on  approach- 
ing the  Sound,  low  ridges  were  seen  on  (he  east  side,  which  were  re- 
garded by  Nordenskiold  as  the  last  spurs  of  the  great  Ural  Range. 
They  found  the  merchantmen  awaiting  them  when  they  arrived  at  Chi- 
barova  on  the  30th,  and  the  Lena  put  in  un  appearance  the  next  day. 
The  Prater  and  Express  had  left  Vardoc  Island  off  the  northeast  coast 
of  Norway  on  the  13th,  and  had  been  in  harbor  since  the  20th. 

The  village  of  Chabarova  was  found  to  consist  uf  a  Samoyed  co* 
campment  and  several  cabins.  These  were  occupied  by  nine  Russian  tmd- 
ers  from  Pusloscrsk,  about  400  miles  distant,  on  the  Pctchora,  with  thdr 
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Sainoycd  servaiiU.  The  tents  were  occupied  by  a  Samoycd  tribe,  which 
mnkc  this  its  u»iual  summer  rendezvous,  Vaigats  Island  ufibrding  good 
pasturage  for  reindeer.  The  Russians  who  fonn  a  fi->hing  artel^  or  com. 
pany,  quit  Pustoscf^k  ;iftcr  Easter  and  return  about  the  middle  of  OctO. 
bcr.  Bctiidcs  their  equipments  for  fishing  they  bring  »uch  articles  ai  are 
suited  for  trade  with  the  Samoyeds.;  and  with  barter,  fishing,  and  the  ewe 
of  reindeer,  oi  which  they  own  several  hundred,  they  usually  mskt  a 
profitable  sojouni.  The  annual  product  oi  train  oil  alone  ranges  from 
],200  to  1,500  pounds,  of  which  their  patron  St,  Nicholas  rvcci\*cs  a  rcg* 
ular  tenth,  being  made  an  equal  shareholder  with  the  nine  active  mem- 
bers of  the  fishing  guild.  The  summer  occupations  of  the  Samoyeds  arc 
similar,  and  in  winter  ^omc  retire  to  Pustoscrsk,  while  othcn  proceed  ta 
Western  Siberia,  where  corn  is  cheap.  They  own  great  herds  of  rein- 
deer, the  chief  man,  or  elder  of  the  tribe,  owning  about  a  thousand.  !□• 
stead  of  dividing  with  St.  Nicholas  although  most  of  them  have  been 
baptized,  and  arc  nominally  Christians,  they  reser^*e  their  pious  oflimagf 
for  the  shrines,  or  groves,  of  their  ancient  idols,  of  which  there  still  exist 
several  sanctuaries  on  Vaigats  Island.  They  have  been  known  to  make 
pilgrimages  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  more  famous  altars,  or  places  of 
sacrifice,  of  the  ancient  religion.  The  Ra-^ftians  coll  the  Samoycd  idol* 
6oivant\  that  is,  rude  images— cquiv-ilcnt  to  the  Samoyed  name,  sjadai, 
from  sia^  physiognomy;  and  exhibit  toward  them  a  sort  of  reverential 
respect.  Indeed,  each  party  is  getting  remarkably  tolerant  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  others.  The  iions  or  sacred  images  of  the  Russians  aiut 
the  ^/wa«j  of  the  Samoyeds  hold  about  the  same  relation  in  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  their  respective  worshipers.  In  domestic  life  there  are 
two  important  diflcrences  between  the  two  races,  one  in  fiivor  of  each  « 
factors  of  advancing  civilization.  *'  The  Samoyed  has  one  or  more 
wives;  even  sisters  may  marry  the  same  man.  Marriage  is  entered  upon 
without  any  solemnity.  The  wives  jirc  considered  by  the  men  as  having 
equ.1l  right*  with  themselves,  and  are  treated  .iccordingly,  which  is  ^xry 
remarkable,  as  the  Russians,  like  other  Christians,  consider  the  wooua 
as  in  certain  respects  inferior  to  the  inan.^*  Yet,  a  SamofAl 
wifc-raurdcrer    has    been   known  to  plead   in   his  own    ticiciise   that 
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**he  hA(l  honestly  paid  for  her,  and  could  surely  do  as  he  liked  with 
his  own." 

Thi«  tittle  horda  tempnrnrily  »4ijnurnin^  at  Chaburova  is  one  of 
MVcral  similar  bands  into  which  the  race  divides  up  for  cunvctiicncc  of 
flcclcint;  sustenance.  The  race  now  numbers  only  about  10,000  pcisons, 
and  the  scenes  of  their  nomadic  life  ran^  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Obi  ai»d  Yenisei,  with  their  wule-spre:id  tundras,  cxtendin^r  from  ihe 
forest  limit.s  in  latitude  67"  (o  the  Polar  Sea.  The  EuropCiui  portion  is 
div)<lcd  by  the  Pclchora.      With  their  herds  of  reindeer  they   wanjler 
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over  the  rlrvary  woAtcs,  or  hunt  in  the  buundlev*  rnrestt  fartlier  south. 
Their  chief  intercourse  with  the  Russians  \s  at  the  iiniutal  fairs  of  Ob- 
donik  and  TustoMrrsk;  and  as  usual,  the  poor  barbarians  liavc  learned  the 
wont  vice*  of  the  Euro|>eans.  They  are  much  ^ivcn  to  dninkcnnns, 
surpassing  their  RusMan  teacher^~no  ca^y  task.  The  suptcnic  god  ot 
the  unconverted  Samoyoel  is  Vilibeamluicrtyc,  who  resides  in  the  air,  and 
the  hem  of  whose  garment  is  the  rainbow.  Me  is  also  called  Num,  {icr. 
hapa  borrowed  in  some  way  throuf(h  intercourse  with  other  races  from  the 
Latin  Xumen^  a  divinity,  or  nomeHy  a  name,  as  it  were  ^hc  of  the  unspcok- 


able  name."  Certain  it  is  that  they  regard  him  as  far  above  the  affkin 
men,  and  their  worship  is  mainly  directed  to  the  inferior  gods  rcprc- 
hcnteil  by  the  idols  above  rcferi'ed  to.  Small  idols  they  carry  aVKiut  wiUt 
thcni,  nnd  the  larger  ones  are  kept  in  the  sanctuaricK  of  the  mce.  In 
every  train  there  is  n  sledge  devuteil  tu  conveying  Uic  iduU  of  llie  whole 
tribe.  Amonj;  the  household  j^ods,  or  AaAt\  of  a  Samoyetl,  is  one  to 
watch  over  the  health  of  his  family,  another  over  his  marital  rclatioiis,  i 
third  over  his  reindeer,  and  a  fourth  over  his  fishin}i;  nets  and  other  im- 
plcmcntft  of  the  chase  for  food  on  land  or  water.  Whenever  the  «r- 
vices  of  any  of  these  ix  required,  he  is  taken  from  his  rcpoAitory,  his 
month  is  smeared  with  blood,  and  a  dish  of  fish  or  blood  is  set  before  him. 
When  [lis  itid  is  nu  longer,  require<.l  he  is  hustled  away  into  his  receptacle, 
without  ceremony.  In  his  relations  with  tbcsc  he  is  his  own  prie&t;bul 
with  the  invisible  spirits  which  hover  about  in  the  air.  and  arc  hostile  lo 
man,  he  re(|uircs  the  services  of  a  tadibc  or  sorceror.  This  worthy,  when 
discharpng  the  duties  oi  his  sacred  office,  wears  peculiar  robes,  a  ml 
cloth  veils  his  face  and  eyes,  and  a  plate  of  |H>lished  metal  shines  upon 
his  breast.  He  takc»  his  drum  or  tambourine  and  walks  around  in  Jtaac- 
row  circle,  heating  the  instrument,  at  first  slowly  and  gently,  then  with 
increasing  energy,  while  he  chants  a  mystic  hymn.  Soon  llic  frcnay 
grows,  his  eye  gleams  with  a  strange  fire,  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  he 
pounds  the  tambourine  with  increasing'  and  sjyasmodic  violence,  ami  the 
melcxiy  becomes  a  raving  shriek,  or  savage  howl.  He  now  wcs  down  aail 
receives  the  message  of  the  spirit,  and  amiounces  it  to  the  intercstwi 
party.  The  tadibes  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  impostors;  they  are  in 
the  main,  self-deceived.  Some,  however,  know  how  to  practice  the  well- 
known  feats  of  jugglery  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  nearer 
home.  A  smart  tadibc  will  take  his  seal  on  a  reindeer  skin,  or  on  a  duiti 
with  his  hamis  and  feet  tied,  and  having  the  light  lowered  or  remrn'oit 
will  proceed  to  summon  spirit  help  to  release  him  from  his  bonds.  Un- 
expected noises  announce  the  approach  of  the  helping  spirits — bears  ate 
heard  to  growl,  snakes  to  hiss,  and  squirrels  to  whisk  their  tails.  The 
spirits  never  seem  ftble  to  do  anything  without  these  accompani meats— 
strange  that  they  never  utter  any  sounds  but  such  as  are  easily  within 
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reach  of  man\  imitative  powers;  aniinuncc  nothing  thai  is  bcyoml  hi^ 
{lower  of  conjecture^  or  do  anythin;;  that  a  profes«ion:il  juggler  cuniiot 
do  as  well  without  their  aid.  A  wild  look,  hagjj^rd  face,  failed  or 
hlootUhot  cyc«,  a  ^\\y  manner^  an  uncertain  gait,  and  shattered  iien'r^^^— 
rcMilting  fnitn  these  pcritxlic  exeitumcnts — mark  the  iadtbts  .nnnmg  their 
folio  W&. 

These  barbarians  honor  the  memory  of  their  dead  with  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  for  three  vearK  after  their  decease,  it  being  assumctl  that 
then  at  least  the  body  has  become  entirely  decompose*!,  nnd  lo*;t  all 
past  (tcn-tationK.  They  phice  within  or  on  the  jfravc  some  of  the  mcwt 
ncccsMiry  implement))  used  by  the  deceased.  They  have  great  rexpect 
for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  raunt  binding  form  toeing  ixvct  the  »ncnit 
of  A  boar,  and  in  the  presence  of  n  balvan^  which  they  will  m«kc  of 
Know  or  other  convenient  matcrinU  at  a  moment's  notice.  Their  uppenr- 
nnce  iit  not  prepo«KC!tsing — tihort  stature,  low  forchea«],  small,  oblic|uc,  flat 
nose,  prominent  jaws,  thick  Ii|>s,  jet<btack,  horse>likc  hair,  Kcant  beard, 
yellowi&h  complexion,  with  little  symmetry,  are  not  the  accepted  cotiHtit* 
ucntA  of  *^the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  ftirm."  The  male 
Samoycd  \s  content  if  hi^t  reindeer  Kuit  keep  him  dry  and  wnrni;  ihif) 
cares  little  for  the  cut  of  the  garment,  or  its  cleanliness.  Tliu  younger 
females  however,  evince  considerable  taste  in  dress.  Their  best  usually 
conhists  of  »  long  garment  of  reindeer  skin,  fitting  closely  at  the  waist, 
And  hanging  in  graceful  foKU  to  the  feet.  The  petticoat  hx<  two  nr 
thrre  fringes  of  dogskin,  differently  colored,  with  strips  of  bright  cloth 
between;  and  the  boai»  nre  tastefully  embruidereil.  Hut  it  is  to  the  or- 
namentation of  their  hair  that  they  devote  the  most  mitrkcti  attention. 
It  is  divided  into  two  long  braids  which  are  interwoven  with  bri^'ht-col- 
orcd  riblxMis,  Iwwls,  buttons,  and  sundry  metallic  trinket.*!.  'I'he*e  are 
utiiitically  continued  by  straps  which  arc  similarly  ornamented  aiul  nejirly 
reach  the  ground,  giving  the  impression  that  the  whole  is  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  jet-black  hair. 

Their  manner  of  life  has  developed  a  piercing  eye.  a  shuqi  ear,  n 
steady  hand  and  n  fleet  foot,  but  taste  and  smell  arc  either  defective  or 
obtuse.     They  arc  goo<l-natured,  phlegmatic,  and  inclined  to  melancholy ; 
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{rratciiil,  h<>iipitablc,  find  kind;  free  trum  cruel  or  revengeful  feelings;  Init 
Hre  rather  given  to  indolence  and  a  sort  of  stoical  indiflfercnce  or  apathy, 
which  extends  to  even  the  final  exit  fmm  this  life.  Like  all  opprc-ssc<I 
and  tieccived  people  ihey  are  suspicious  of  their  more  crafty  neighbors; 
and  are  opjxiited  to  all  innovations,  not  unnaturally  suspecting  them  of 
licin);  disguised  injuries.  They  have  been  crowded  from  their  be&t  pas- 
tures and  within  narrower  limits  from  year  to  year;  and  while  rwrog- 
nizin^  their  inability  to  cope  with  ihc  stronger,  llicy  have  necessarily 
grown  sullen  jind  su:ipiciuu^  Their  language  is  of  the  agglutiiutivt 
type,  that  is,  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence  are  ex- 
pressed by  suffixes  or  terminations,  glued  on,  as  it  were,  at  the  end,  prep- 
osilions,  prefixes  and  inHcctions  being  unknown,  and  the  plural  marked 
by  a  distinctive  suffix.  It  is,  however,  so  far  as  yet  known,  not  veri' 
closely  related  to  the  other  branches  of  the  so-callctl  Altaic  fimiily. 

Nordenskiold's  expedition  quit  their  anchorage  off  Chabarova  on  the 
iBt  of  August,  and  steamed  through  the  sound,  the  Frascr  towing  the 
Express  into  the  Kara  Sea,  which  extends  from  Nova  Zumbia  to  Taimur 
Peninsula,  receiving  the  watura  of  the  Kara,  Ohi,  Taz,  and  Yenisei 
through  the  gulfs  beiuHng  the  same  names.  It  was  found  llial  "no  nuta- 
blc  porjion  of  the  mass  of  fresh  water  which  Ihcse  great  rivers  pour  into 
the  Kara  Sea,  flows  through  Vaiguts  Sound  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
and  that  during  autumn  this  sea  is  quite  available  for  navigation.''^  0» 
the  ad  ihcy  mt-t  no  ice;  on  the  3d  only  ice  that  was  very  open  ssA 
rotten,  presenting  no  obstacle,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  in  sight  "f 
the  large  island  of  Beli  Ostrov.  The  Lena  had  been  dispatched  ahcoJ 
with  three  of  the  mituralists,  under  orders  to  pass  thniugh  the  soumi 
wliich  sc|>ar:Ucs  it  from  the  peninsula  uf  Yalmal.  On  the  6th,  piiss-id? 
Sibiriiikofl"  Inland  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  ihey  anchored  in  Port 
Dickson — 73"  30'  by  Si" — on  Dickson  Island,  where  they  were  re- 
joined by  the  Lena  on  the  7th.  The  reader  will  recognisje  the  names  of 
patrons  of  the  expedition  in  those  assigned  to  those  two  islands  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Yenisei.  I*orl  Dickson  had  been  so  named  in  Norddii- 
skiold's  first  voyage  thither  in  1875. 


THB     VEGA     CONTtKUBS     IfER     VOYAGE     TO     TUB      NORTHEAST  —  CAPK 
PALANDER  —  KING     OSCAR     BAY  —  TtIK    OLD    PROBLEM    SOLVED  — 

THK    NOKTHKRNHOST    IHIIST    OK   ASIA — ANIMAL    LIFE THE    VKOA 

ANU  LENA  PAltT  COMPANY — NEW  I(.'K  UEUIN&  TO  FOKM  AROUND 
THE  VEGA — TCIIUKTCIUS  —  LIPS  AUONC  TUB  NATIVES  —  REACH 
CAPK    ONUAN. 

On  the  9th  of  Augfust  the  Fra&cr  and  Express  left  Port  Dickson  oa 
their  commercial  errand  higher  up  the  Yciii-sci*  and  on  the  lOth  the  Vega 
aod  A^ena,  with  which  thU  work  is  more  concerned,  weighed  anchor  for  the 
continuance  of  their  exploring  voyage  to  the  northeast.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 1  th,  while  lying  to  in  a  fag,  SordcnHkiold  and  three  natu- 
ralists landed  on  one  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Pasina,  where  they  found  fiflecn  species  of  flowering  plants — they  had 
found  seventeen  on  White  Uland — six  spccic»  of  birdsf  Inil  no  mammalia, 
not  even  the  usual  pilar  hear,  ^•■Uy  afternoon  the  air  had  again  cleared 
somewhat,  so  that  we  could  nail  on.  A  piece  of  ice  was  M:en  here  and 
there;  and  at  night  the  ice  increased  for  a  little  to  an  unplea&ant  extent 
Now,  however,  it  did  not  occur  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  an  obstacle 
to  naviijation  in  clear  weather,  or  in  known  waters.  On  the  1 3th  we 
still  sailed  through  considerable  fields  of  scattered  drifl-icc,  consisting 
partly  of  old  ice  of  large  dimensions,  partly  of  very  rotten  ice  of  the 
current  year.  It  formed,  however,  no  serious  obstacle  to  our  advance, 
and  nearer  the  shore  we  probably  would  have  had  quite  open  water,  but 
of  courw  it  waK  not  advi>iablc  tn  go  too  near  laml  in  the  fo;;  and  un- 
known waters."  Later,  it  wxt  found  necessary  to  move  the  vessel  to 
sn  ice-floe,  and  they  were  thus  held  through  fog  and  ice  until  the  i4Ch, 
when,  upon  a  partial  clcaririg-up  of  the  atmosphere,  they  steamed  for- 
ward toward  Talmur  Bay.    All  detentions  and  stoppages  were  of  course 
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Utiliiscd  by  the  biwy  n.itura)Uts  of  tht;  cxpnlition.  Numemtw  small 
JHlantls  and  jfr^np"  (>f"'  Hccti  illscovcrtxl  sina:  Icainng  Port  Dickson,  antl 
niiineJ,  '^cncrully  !ifti.T  some  of  thu  scientists  nnd  officers.  The  northern 
poini  «if  the  West  Taimur  Peninsula  wat^  named  Cape  Palander.  Hut 
they  had  not  ^ne  far  under  steam  ou 
tlic  14th,  when  the  fog  a^mn  compelled 
them  to  put  into  port.  Fortunately  an 
cxccUcnl  harbor  was  found  in  what  the 
cunimandcr  nmncd  Actinia  Bay,  from 
the  targe  number  of  acttniej  or  sea- 
ancmoncs,  which  the  dredge  brought 
up  there.  It  ^f^  an  inlet  of  Taimur 
Sound,  running  into  the  southwest 
coast  of  the  island  of  the  same  nimie, 
at  the  entrance  into  Taimur  Bay  from 
the  west.  Here  again  they  were  de- 
tained until  the  iSth,  using  the  time  in 
exploration*!  nnd  investigations.  They 
found  the  sound  too  «.hallow  to  lie 
passed  through  by  large  vessel**. 
Animal  life  was  secant;  some  few  rein- 
deer were  seen,  a  mountain  fox  was 
killed,  and  a  lemming  caught;  and  ten 
or  twelve  species  of  birds  were  seen, 
among  which  were  six  waders.  Of 
these  and  some  young  ptarmigans 
quite  :i  number  were  shot.  Some 
thirty-four  spedes  of  flowering  plants 
were  noticed,  besides  the   usual   num-  arctic  MAtit-sTAH. 

ber  of  moRsc's  and  lichens,  A  walrus  had  been  seen  during  tlie  voyagt 
from  Port  Dickson,  and  now  a  number  of  seals  were  found  floating 
on  the  ice  in  Taimur  Sound. 

Again   weighing  anchor  they  skirted  the   west  coast   of    Taimur 
Island,  threading  their  way  through  many  small  islnnds  still   partially 
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enveloped  in  fog,  requirinjj  tlic  iilmuAt  contUant  use  of  their  ntcatn-whig- 
ties  to  keep  from  separating,  but  encountering  no  obstacle  from  ice,  such 
as  vroA  met  bein<j  mostly  i"<itten  river  anil  bay  ice.  On  the  19th  Ihe  fog 
still  continuing,  they  steamc«l  by  a  large,  high*  unbroken  ijeltl  of  ice, 
extending  from  a  small  hay  on  the  west  ^idc  of  the  peninsula*  which 
cnuiiMi  them  no  little  apprehension  that  they  might  find  it  impossible  to 
double  the  groat  north  cape  of  Asia,  which  was  the  main  pur]X>se  of  the 
cxpnlition.  A  little  farther  on  they  had  the  go«<i  fortune  to  fimi,  jii<.t 
wc«t  of  the  low-jutting  promontory — or  rather  in  the  fork  of  it — an  open 
^Ay  whidi  they  named  King  Oscar,  and  in  which  both  steamen  came 
safely  to  anchor  in  the  evening.  They  had  nowhere  met  such  old  drift- 
ice  .-w  in  cncounterc<l  north  of  Spitsbergen.  "  We  had  now  reached  a 
goal,"  aa_\-«i  Nordcnskittld,  "  which  for  centuricit  had  been  the  object  of 
tmsucccssful  »itruggIeK.  For  the  first  time  a  veaacl  lay  at  anchor  nff  the 
northernmost  cape  of  the  Old  World.  No  wonder  then  that  the  occur* 
rcnce  was  celebrated  by  a  display  of  flags,  and  the  firing  of  salutes,  and 
when  we  rcturne<l  from  our  cxcuniion  on  luml,  by  festivities  nn  board,  by 
wine  and  toasts.  The  north  point  of  Asia  formH  a  low  promontory, 
which  a  bay  dtvidcK  into  two,  the  eastern  arm  projecting  a  little  farther 
to  the  north  than  the  westcnu  A  ridge  of  hUU  with  gently  iJuping 
•tidc^  run»  into  the  land  from  the  eastern  point,  aitd  appear^  within  J^ght 
of  tlic  western  to  reach  a  height  of  300  metres  (9S-1  feet).  Like  the 
plain»  lying  below,  the  summits  of  thU  range  were  nearly  free  of  snow. 
Only  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  of  the  deep  furrows  excavated  by  the 
HlnpHuns  of  melted  snow,  and  in  dales  of  the  pliiiiu,  were  large  white 
^^Kkw-fields  to  be  seen.  A  low  ice-foot  still  remained  at  most  places  nlong 
^^Be  shore;  but  no  glacier  rolletl  its  bluish-white  ice-mawic*  down  the 
mountainsides;  and  no  Inland  lakes  no  |x:rpcndlcul»r  i'lif&,  no  high 
mountain  summits,  gave  any  natural  beauty  to  the  landscape,  which  was 
the  most  monotonous  and  the  most  desolate  I  have  seen  anywhere  In  the 
High  North." 

Both  the  cape  and  the  immediate  tongue  of  land  back  of  it  are  now 
distinctively  known  as  Cape  Chelyuskin  and  Chelyuskin  Peninsula,  both 
in  the  honor  of  the   Russian  enplorer  of  thnt   name,  previously   men- 
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tioned.  The  great  Taimur  Peninsula,  of  which  this  ton|^e  aul  cape 
form  the  extreme  northeni  projection,  is  now  further  divided  geograph- 
ically into  a  West  and  East  Taimur  Peninsula  by  the  Taimur  Lake  and 
River;  aud  it  is  to  tlie  eastern  half  that  Chelyuskin  Peninsula  belongs. 
Here,  fncing^  the  north  pole  and  snuffing^  something  he  had  never  snuffed 
before,  was  seen  a  polar  bear;  but  while  Lieut.  Brusewitz  was  preparing 
to  pursue  him,  the  salute  to  Cape  Chelyuskin  had  scareil  him  olf,  and  be 
survived  to  lord  it  over   the  animal  creation   after   the  dep;trture  of  his 


enemies.  Twenty-thrce  species  of  tii  considerable  flowering -plants  were 
found;  some  insects,  chiefly  the  podura,  or  spring-tail,  a  few  flies,  and  a 
beetle.  Of  birds,  a  large  number  of  sand-pipers  on^  bamacle-gecsc,  a 
loon,  some  kittiwakes  ;ind  ivory<gulls  were  seen;  ar^  also  some  remuDf 
of  owls.  Of  mammalia,  the  solitary  bcjir  already  mentioned,  was  the 
only  live  representative  of  the  land  division;  but  traces  of  the  reindeer 
and  lemming  were  found  on  the  plains;  while  marine  mammals  were 
represented  by  a  walrus,  several  seals,  and  two  shoals  of  white  whtlesi 
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The  position  of  Cape  Chelyuskin  was  determined  by  ohiH;r\-aHons  on 
Und,  but  with  an  artificial  horizon,  to  he  latitude  77°  36'  48'  and  103" 
17'   12*. 

Quilting  King  Oscur  Bay  on  the  2[»t,  the  two  steamers  proceeded 
east'fuiuthcast  until  they  cleared  the  East  Tuimur  Peninsula,  reaching 
77*  by  116*  on  the  2ad,  after  much  conflict  with  icc*floe».  Abandon- 
ing the  purpose  of  making  directly  mutheast  for  the  islandi  of  New 
Siberia,  because  of  the  ice-p;ick,  they  now  ^teamed  successively  to  every 
point  of  the  compa55  in  :hc  ctTon  to  gel  into  open  water.  On  the  Jjd 
they  were  still  badly  entangled,  and  made  but  little  progress,  having 
been  compelled  to  anchor  to  the  ice  t>vice  in  two  days;  but  as  usual,  these 
forced  delentioiu  were  made  avuilable  for  scientific  investigation.  "The 
yield  of  the  trawl  net  wa*  extraordinarily  ahuuijunt;  large  listerias,  crin- 
oid%  i^pongcs,  holothuria,  a  gigantic  !tea-spidcr  (pvcnogonid),  masses  of 
worms,  Crustacea,  etc.  It  was  the  mn««t  abundant  yield  that  the  trawl 
net  at  any  one  time  brought  up  during  the  whole  of  our  voyage  round 
the  coast  of  A^ia,  and  this  from  the  sea  ofl"  the  nortbcni  extremity  of 
that  conlinenl."  Finally,  at  1^:45  in  the  evening  they  sighted  the  penin- 
sula to  the  west;  and  were  now  able  to  pu.sh  rapidly  to  the  south,  in  on 
o|)cn  smooth  sei,  seven  to  ten  kilometres — about  four  to  six  miles — from 
land,  under  a  northwesterly  breeze. 

On  the  i4th,  proccctling  *till  southward  ul  alxjut  ihc  same  distance 
from  landi  they  observed  a  chain  of  mountain-*  a  little  way  inlaml,  .ibout 
aycxx>  to  3^000  feet  in  lieight,  and  like  the  ploins  along  the  coast,  entirely 
free  from  miow.  At  noon,  with  no  ice  in  sight,  they  reached  Prcv- 
braachcnic  Island  at  the  entrance  to  Chnntanga  Bay;  and  landing,  killed 
two  bears,  and  made  some  scientific  obwrvaliona.  Weighing  anchor  at 
10:30,  and  passing  the  mouth  of  Nordvik  Bay  in  the  night,  they  reached 
the  north  coast  of  the  mainland  on  tlie  35th,  and  proceeded  due  east 
from  longitude  114;  along  which — but  in  the  main  a  little  to  the  west  of 
it — thev  had  •iaile<l  since  getting  clear  of  the  ice  to  the  nonh.  On  the 
a6th  at  noon  they  were  in  longitode  122%  and  at  night  encnunlcred 
shoals  off  the  mouth  of  the  Olonck.  On  the  ensuing  night  the  Vega 
and  Lena  parted  company  in  the  open  sea  in  about  longitude   ij8^  30% 
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ofT  Tumut  Uland,  about  40'  north  of  the  Lena  Delta.  Some  rockcli 
were  lircd  off,  and  Capt.  Johannescn  received  his  final  orders,  passport 
and  copies  of  Russtitn  orticial  letters,  instructing  such  representative* 
that  nation  ak  he  might  fall  in  with,  to  render  whatever  assi&tance  migM 
be  needed.  During  the  whole  voyage  the  ships  had  encountered  much 
fog,  but  no  ice  of  any  consequence  until  after  passing  Cape  Chelyu&kin, 
and  then  only  when  they  struck  out  across  the  Polar  Sea  towaitl  New 
Siberia.  While  they  followed  the  cojist  they  found  open  water,  alivsys 
at  u  safe  distance  from  th«  land  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  ice-pack  on  the 
other.  It  was  therefore  demontttratcd  that,  at  least  in  seasons  as  favor- 
able as  187S,  the  whole  voyage  may  be  made  without  meeting  any 
senou.H  ubstruction  from  ice.  The  Lena  reached  laknutsk  on  the  ztittof 
September  amid  great  rejoicings,  being  the  first  ocean-steamer  th.r  had 
ever  reached  tliat  far  inland  city,  alxiut  Soo  miles  from  the  sea. 

After  parting  with  the  Lena,  as  stated,  the  Vega  kept  on  to  the  catt, 
reaching  132"  at  noon  of  the  aSth,  and  sighting  Stolbovoi  Island  in  the 
afternoon.  The  igth  was  spent  in  working  around  through  rotten  "kx, 
causing  i^nme  detention,  and  compelling  them  to  procec«l  to  the  north  of 
Stolbovoi,  and  then  southeast  toward  Liackov  or  Lachow  Island,  reach* 
ing  140**  at  noon  of  the  30th.  Finding  ice  heapc<l  up  in  rather  forbid- 
ding quantity  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  Nordcnskibld  relinqui^licd 
his  purpose  of  landing;  and  the  Vega  kept  on  her  way  to  the  smithc*.!, 
passing  the  famous  Sviatoi  Noss,  the  nortlicmmost  point  of  the  mainland 
opposite  the  N«w  Siberian  Islands,  in  the  tiight.  They  here  noticed 
new  ice  beginning  to  form,  though  the  teniper.iturc  by  their  in.strumenta 
was  not  quite  ns  low  as  the  freezing  point.  On  the  tst  of  Seplerabcf 
ihcy  were  at  iSo"",  about  one  degree  nortli  of  the  mouth  of  the  ln»li- 
girka,  and  on  the  ad  the  temi>eralure  fell  to  one  degree  below  zero.  On 
the  3d  snow  bcgjui  to  fall,  and  when  they  arrived  offBcir  Islands,  north 
of  the  mouth  of  Kolyma,  both  vessel  anil  land  were  lightly  covcrcti  with 
it  The  chainicl  west  and  south  of  tlie  islands,  through  which  thev 
passed,  was  almost  free  of  ice,  but  a  little  further  out  ice  was  abundant, 
and  on  the  4th,  cast  of  the  islands,  heavy  masses  were  found 
drifted  south,  compelling  the  Vega  lo  bear  down  nearer  the  coast 
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the  Greater  naranow  Rock.  Indeed,  ever  since  dnubling  Sviatoi  Moss 
ihc  ice  seen  wjw  more  like  that  to  be  met  off  Spitzbergen,  than  any  thcv 
had  hitherto  encountered  on  this  voyage;  but  no  icebergs  or  large  glacier 
blocks  had  been  met  or  sighted.  On  the  5th  they  were  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Barnnicha,  fto  often  tnenlioned  in  the  account  of  WrangcU's  sledge- 
journeys,  boldly  steaming  through  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  greatest 
perils,  and  making  about  fifty  miles  a  t!ay.  Passing  the  entrance  to 
Tchaun  Hay  in  the  night,  they  reachetl  Cape  Schelugskoi  at  4  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th. 

The  monotony  of  the  voyage  was  at  length  about  to  be  relieved. 
They  receivctl  their  first  visit  from  natives.  Two  boats,  not  unlike  the 
tximiaks  of  the  Esquimaux,  (<et  out  from  the  lund,  fully  laden  with  men, 
women  and  children,  claraorkig  to  be  taken  aboard  the  Vega.  These  of 
course  were  the  reader^s  old  acquaintniices,  the  Tchuktchi  oi  these  re- 
gions. "  The  type  of  face,"  says  NordenskiOitU  "  did  not  strike  one  as 
BO  unpleasant  as  that  of  the  Samoyedtt  or  Esquimaux.  Some  of  the 
young  girU  were  not  even  absolutely  ugly.  In  comparison  with  the 
Samoyeds  they  were  even  rather  cleanly,  and  had  a  beautiful,  almoiit 
retldith-white  complexion.*'  They  were  dismij^sed  with  gifts  of  tobacco 
and  p>i)cs  besides  trinket*^  and  clothing,  and  went  off  rejoicing.  On  the 
Sth,  being  beset  by  fog  and  ice,  the  Vega  anchored,  and  her  comp-iny 
went  ashore,  invited  by  the  natives,  who  continued  to  make  a  favorable 
tmprct«ion  on  their  visitors.  "Children,  healthy  and  thriving,  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  inhabitants,  were  found  in  large  numbers.  The  younger 
were  treated  with  marked  friendliness,  and  the  older  ones  were  never 
heard  to  utter  an  angry  word.  The  women  were  ft-eaic<l  as  the  equals 
of  the  men,  and  the  wife  was  always  consulted  by  the  husband  when  a 
more  important  bargain  than  usual  was  to  be  made.  The  dwellings  con* 
sistcd  of  roomy  skin  tents,  which  inclose  a  sleeping  chamber,  hexagonal 
in  form,  hung  with  warm,  wcll-prep:ircd  reindeer  skins,  and  lighted  and 
warmed  by  one  ur  mure  train  oil  lamps.  It  is  here  that  the  family  sleep 
during  summer,  and  here  most  of  them  live,  day  and  night,  during  win- 
tw.  In  summer — less  frequently  in  winter — a  fire  is  lighted,  besides  in 
tbo  outer  tent  mth  wood,  for  which  purpose  a  hole  is  opened  in  the  top 


of  the  raised  tent*roof.     But  to  be  compelled  to  use  wood  for  heating 
the  inner  teat  the  Tchuktchis  consider  the  extreme  of  scarcity  of  fucl'^ 

Thoujrh  there  was  no  village  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity,  there  was  no 
lack  of  visitors,  and  the  report  of  iheir  arrival  sccraed  to  ha\-e  spread  very 
rapidly.  The  Swedes  had  hut  few  articles  of  barter,  and  soon  got  rid  of 
their  Rtock  of  tobacco  and  Dutch  pipes.  Getting  ready  to  sail  on  the 
loth,  they  could  make  but  little  he.tdway,  .ind  lay  to  in  the  ice  during  the 
-light;  but  by  kcepin<j  quite  close  to  the  shore  they  were  able  to  creep 
alon^,  again  lying  to  on  the  night  of  the  I  ids.  Ttus  was  at  Irknipe, 
Cook's  Cape  North,  longitude  180",  whence  Wrangcll  tried  in  vain  to 
sight**  the  alleged  inhabited  northern  country."  On  the  12th,  beyond 
Cape  North,  the  Veg.i  at  last  found  her  way  blocked  by  the  ice-pw!:, 
and  turning  back,  found  temporary  rcfiige  near  the  cnpe,  where  ihtry 
were  detaincti  by  the  untoward  condition  of  the  ice  \mtil  the  iSth-  Be- 
sides the  usual  ncientiRc  investigations^  some  remains  of  the  Ouktioa  or 
Coast  race,  here  occupic<l  the  attention  of  the  scientists.  **A  large  num- 
ber of  house-sites,  and  implemenUt  of  stone,  bone  and  slate,  were  fouDtl; 
also  middens,  or  refuse  heaps,  containing  bones  uf  several  species  of 
whales,  and  of  the  seal,  walrus,  reindeer,  bear,  dog,  fox,  and  \-anons  kioils 
of  birds." 

Growing  impatient  of  detention,  they  pushed  forward  on  the  iSthi 
and  after  struggling  almost  constantly  with  ice,  reached  Cape  Onmanoo 
the  j6th.  At  times  boring  through  the  ice  with  the  strong  bows  of  the 
Vega;  at  others  moored  to  a  Hoe,  or  groundeil  mass;  sometimes  with 
only  u  foot  of  water  under  the  keel;  at  others  aground  on  shore-ice, 
awaiting  high  tide,  ?vhile  axes,  picks  and  pole*,  arc  brought  into  acti™ 
wrx-ice,  they  worked  their  tedious  way,  making  not  quite  twentj'  miles 
of  actual  advance  in  nine  days,  four  of  which,  however,  were  lost,  in  two 
equal  periods  of  forced  inaction.  On  the  37th,  steering  south  a  little 
way  into  Kolyutchin  Bay,  to  avoid  the  ice  surrounding  the  isbnd  of  the 
same  name  at  it^  entrance,  atMl  then  cast  to  resume  their  direct  coursi't 
they  anchored  in  the  afternoon  to  a  floe  near  thec:istcrn  shore.  The  next 
day  they  doubled  the  headland,  and  crept  forward,  hoping  b>  make  their 
way  through  Bchring^s  Straits  to  some  of  the  PacJHc  islands. 


CHAPTER  Lxxvnr. 


Tim    VKOA     IN     WINTRK     KUAHTUK:*  —  TIIH     USUAL     I'KKfAH  ATIt>Na  • 

THB  AVRRAUK   COLD TUB    MOUK    OF  IfONBSTY — NOItnKNSKldLUN 

BXCURSION    TO    I'lULIN — CKLKBttATlOX     Of    CHRISTMAt^ VISITOIIS 

AT  THE  VEGA — AURORAL  DISPLAYS — COUUKNTS  ON  TIIK  ANIMAL 
LIKE  or  THE  RBGION  —  A  TCHUKTCIII  GRAVEYARD  —  THE  Al'* 
PROACH    OF    RELRASK. 

On  the  39th,  finding'  no  Irhc,  lead  or  outlet  through  the  pnck,  the 
Vega  wa!»  moored  to  a  maw  of  ground  ice,  130  feet  long,  80  wide  and 
20  high,  which  afforded  a  fair  shelter,  but  no  proper  Imvcn.  This  how- 
crcr,  proved  to  he  the  winter  quarters,  except  that  Inter  on  f^hip  and  shel- 
ter were  pushed  by  the  outer  ice  to  within  scven-ci-^hths  of  a  mile  of  the 
coa&t.  Soon  the  icc-bcit  which  had  obsiructetl  their  itdvance  grew  from 
tix  or  seven  to  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  wide,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  getting  away  until  the  ensuing  summer.  Their  exact  jMjsi. 
tion  was  ascertained  to  be  in  lotitudc  67"  4'  49' north,  and  longitude 
173"  23'  3*  wesi— 180°  east,  half  the  drcumfercoce  from  Grrcnwich, 
had  been  pjiK.^eil  at  Cape  North.  "  It  waii  an  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment,*^ says  Nordenskidld,  *'  which  it  was  the  more  difficult  to  bear  with 
equanimity,  aK  it  was  evident  that  wc  would  have  avoided  it  if  we  had 
come  !Mjmc  hour*  earlier  to  the  eastern  side  of  Kolyutchin  IJay.  There 
were  numerous  occasions  rluring  the  preceding  part  of  our  voyage  on 
which  these  hours  might  have  been  savcil.  Thp  Vega  did  not  require  to 
stay  )iO  long  at  Port  Dickson;  we  might  have  !taveil  a  day  at  Taimur 
Island;  have  dredged  somewhat  Ic^  west  of  the  New  Siberian  Ulnnds, 
and  ao  on;  and  above  all, our  long  stay  at  Irkaipic,  waiting  for  an  im* 
provemenl  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  was  fatal,  because  at  least  three  day* 
vircre  lost  there  without  any  change  for  the  better  taking  place/* 

It  acarocly  needs  be  said  that,  as  soon  a»  it  was  fully  underttood  that 
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thU  was  iaileed  their  utmost  limit  for  the  year  1S78,  they  set  themBelm  to 
work  tlDigunlly  lo  make  the  best  of  it.  The  usual  preparations  were 
m.itle  for  the  heahh  and  i-omfort  ofthe  men;  an  obscrvaton-  wasereclnl, 
anil  various  scientific  experiments  were  set  ou  foot.  To  guard  agdasi 
the  not  impossible  contingency  of  grave  disaster  to  the  ship  during  the 
anticipated  prevalence  of  severe  storms  Inter  on,  a  depot  of  provi<iiDm 
was  established  ashore,  containing  necessary  stores  and  provixioiu  for 
sixty  men  for  100  days.  "The  stores,**  says  Nordcnskiold,  "were  laid 
iiprm  the  beach  without  the  protection  of  lock  or  bolt,  covered  only 
with  sails  and  oars,  and  no  watch  was  kept  at  the  place.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  and  the  want  of  footi  which  occasionally  prevailed  among  ibe 
natives,  it  remained  untouched  by  the  Tchuktchis  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  by  those  who  daily  drove  past  the  place  from  tfistaat 
regions.  All,  however,  knew  very  well  the  contents  of  the  sail-cmxrai 
heap;  and  they  undoubtedly  supposed  that  there  were  to  be  found  ihcrc 
treasures  «»f  iniirxcrise  value,  and  provisions  enough  for  the  whole  populj- 
lion  of  the  Tchuktchi  peninsula  for  a  whole  year." 

The  average  greatest  cold  for  the  first  five  months  of  detention— 
Octol)er  to  February — w:is  35°  below  zero;  the  lowest  |X)int  reached 
bein^  45.7",  on  the  25th  of  January;  and  for  the  remaiuing  five  niontis 
24",  the  highest  being  I "  below  zero,  on  the  3d  of  July.  Thestateof 
health  on  hoard  during  the  course  of  the  winter  was  exceedingly  good, 
there  being  but  few  cases  of  serious  indisposition,  mostly  stomach  catdi 
and  slight  lung  inflammations,  oil  of  whidi  yielded  readily  to  mediakl 
treatment,  and  not  a  single  case  of  scurvy.  There  were  about  300  na- 
tives, ill  the  vicinity  of  the  ship,  inclti<ling  those  on  Kolyutchin  UlAOiIt 
all,  except  the  islanders,  within  a  distance  of  five  miles.  *'  I>og  team  af- 
ter dog-team  stood  all  day  in  rows,  or  more  correctly,  lay  snowed  up, 
before  the  ice-built  flight  of  steps  to  the  <]eck  of  the  Vega,  patietidv 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  visitors,  or  for  the  pemmicaii  I  now  and  then 
from  pity  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  hungeretl  animals.  We  soon  h»l 
visits  from  even  dbtant  settlements,  and  the  Vega  finally  became  m  rest- 
Ing-placc  at  which  every  passer-by  stopped  with  his  do«>team  for  some 
hours  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  or  to  obtain  in  exctiangc  for  good 
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words,  or  »ome  roorc  acccpuble  wares,  a  little  warm  food,  n  bil  of 
tohaccOf  anti  «3inctirae&,  when  the  weather  was  very  stormv,  a  little 
drop  of  spirits.  Wc  had  not,  however,  to  lament  the  lowt  of  the  mer- 
est trifle.  Honesty  wiis  as  much  at  home  here  as  in  the  huts  of  the 
rebidecr  I^pps. 

*^On  the  5th  of  October  the  npeninf^  between  the  driA-ice  fields 
next  the  vessel  were  covered  with  splendid  skating  ice,  of  which  wc 
availed  ountelvei^  hy  celebrating  a  gay  and  joyous  Kkalin>{  fesUtval.** 
On  the  6th  they  received  a  visit  from  Vassili  Menka,  a  chief  or  elder  of 
the  reindeer  Tchuktchis:  and  on  the  Sth  Nunlquist  and  Hovgaai'd  fitarted 
with  l»ro  from  hLs  encampment,  not  far  from  the  ship,  for  the  inte- 
rior, to  buy  reindeer,  and  explore  the  country.  The  sledges  were  drawn 
hy  ten,  nine,  and  five  dogs,  in  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  each,  and  re- 
tuiDCtl  in  the  evening  of  the  1  ith,  having  gone  beyoiul  Lake  Utciiunutclif 
and  bought  two  Hlaughtered  reindeer  at  about  $1.25  each.  Through 
Menka,  four  months  later,  though  the  agreement  was  made  at  this  time, 
Nonlenskiold  sent  letters  to  the  Anadyrsk,  where  he  arrived  on  the  7th 
of  Mftrcht  1879.  Conveyed  thence  to  lakoutsk,  which  took  until  the 
lOth  of  Mav,  the  first  news  from  the  winterquartent  of  the  expedition  wa» 
received  in  Sweden,  by  telegraph,  on  the  i6th  of  May — **  just  at  a  time 
when  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  Vega  was  beginning  to  be  very  great, 
uul  the  question  of  relief  expeditions  was  seriously  entertained." 

Matters  being  in  gooti  shape  at  the  ship,  Nnrdenski^ld  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  native  settlement  of  Pidlin,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Kolyui- 
chin  Hay,  distant  about  a  dozen  miles,  to  learn  something  of  the  domes- 
tic habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Tchuktchis.  lie  c«joye<l  llieir  ho-pi- 
taliiy  for  a  night,  which  seemed  to  be  as  much  as  he  could  stand  at  i*nt- 
time,  ftnd  returned  the  next  day,  having  noted  a  few  of  their  supersti- 
tions, as  well  fts  the  great  heat  and  stench  of  their  tents.  On  the  other 
hand,  *'AII  sensible  people  among  them  had  evidently  come  to  the  con- 
clu<«>on  that  it  was  profitless  trouble  to  seek  a  seaMjuable  explanation  of 
alt  the  follies  which  the  strange  foreigners,  richly  provided  with  many 
cuthly  giAs,  but  by  no  means  with  practical  sense,  perpetrated."  Visits 
to  aod  from  the  natives  hunting  and  scientific  cxcvrsiona,  the  routitK  nf 
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HOPE   OF  RELEASE, 

(lulics  abourd  ship,  filled  the  days  nnd  weeks.  "One  duy  wns  very  like 
initither.  When  the  st<irm  howled,  the  snow  drifted,  and  the  cold  be- 
cttme  t(K>  severe,  we  kept  mure  below  deck;  when  the  weather  was  finer, 
we  lived  more  in  the  open  air,  often  paving  viats  to  the  obiervatary  id 
the  icc-hoiisc,  and  amotig  the  Tchuktci^  living  in  the  ncighborhcx),  or 
wanilering  about,  to  come,  if  powtihle,  upon  some  game." 

On  the  15th  uf  December  there  was  a  violent  movement  of  the  icc^ 
but  without  injury  tu  the  ship;  and  on  the  iStb  a  lane  was  seen  to  tlie 
north,  hut  it  wd-s  soon  closed  by  drift-icc.  A  week  later  tlicy  celebrated 
Christmas  In  a  joyous  and  festive  m.inner.  "A  large  number  of  Mnall 
wax-lights,  which  wc  had  brought  with  us  for  the  special  purpose,  were 
(ixcd  in  the  Christmas  tree,  together  with  about  two  hundred  Chrtstaui 
boxes  purchased,  or  presented  to  us,  before  our  departure.  Ac  6  p.  M. 
all  the  ollicers  and  crew  ussembieil  in  the  ^t  ween -dec  k.s,  which  had  been 
richly  and  tastefully  ortiumeutcd  with  fla^,  and  the  drawing  of  lots  be 
gan,"  followed  by  supper,  songs,  toasts  iind  general  good-fellowship.  A 
week  later,  the  new  year,  i879,*«was  shot  in  with  sharp  explosivc-fthell 
firing  from  the  rifled  cannon  of  the  Vega,  and  a  number  of  rockcU 
thrown  up  from  the  deck.*'  With  it  came  some  hope  of  rplcasc.  The 
north  wind:*  had  recently  given  way  to  the  warm  south  windt,  creating 
considerable  clearings  out  to  sea;  but  the  Vega's  ice-fetters  remained  un^ 
<Jisturbcil.  Again,  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  thermometer  rose  to 
above  freezing  point,  and  open  water  of  great  extent  was  \-isibIe  to  the 
north;  the  Tchuktchis  killed  a  poljr  In-Mf  and  seventy-eight  seals,  and 
reveled  in  temporary  luxury,  or  abundance  of  toud,  lightcnmg  ihe  lax  on 
the  chip's  supplies,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  begging  importunity  of  the 
poor  nativeit;  but  there  was  still  no  chance  of  release  for  the  ship. 

On  the  17th  of  February  Lieut.  Brusewitz  made  a  sledge  excunaon 
to  Naitsk.ii,  along  shore  to  the  cast,  about  (eu  miles  from  winter  qunnrr*; 
and  on  his  return  reported  hospitable  entertainment,  and  abundnnce  of 
seals  in  the  tents  of  the  natives.  He  saw  eight  hares,  and  a  fox,  but  na 
ptarmigans.  On  the  20th  three  large  Tchuktchi  sledges,  drawn  hy  six 
teen  to  twenty  dogs,  and  laden  with  goods  for  Nishni  Kolymsk,  arrived 
at  the  Vega.     Uy  thcM.'  letters  were  sent,  which  it  was  af\erwanl  «&cer 
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tnincti   reached  the  Knivmn  nn  the  .^h  of  April,  and    Sweden  on  the  3 
of  Aujjust.     Early  in   March  a  number  ni  Lulcn  ijog-^ledgcs  pased 
the  cast  ott  their  way  from  Cape  Irkupte  to   Behrm^''!<  Straits  fur  pur 
pofiCK  uf  trudc  with  the   natives  f>f  the  islands  of  the  North  Pxcnfic,  am)' 
Alaska.     T^iesc  were  followed,  after  ihc  middle  of  the  month,  by  larger 
n*indcer-sted<;cs  laden  with  reimleer  sjtin*  and  Russian   •;och1s  fnmi  the 
fair  of  Osirovnoi,  for  the  same  market. 

On  the  17th  of  March  Lieut.  Palander  and  Dr.  Kjellman  made  an 
cxcunuon  eleven  miles  to  the  south,  to  buy  rcindecr-flesh;  they  found  the 
rcindccr-camp  and  the  owner,  by  whom  they  were  hospitably  enttr- 
taine<J,  but  who  declined  to  sell  on  any  tcrm^  as  the  animals  were,  he 
said,  too  lean  to  be  slaughtered,  tlis  treatment  of  his  stock  won  tHe  ad- 
miration of  the  visitors;  ^It  was  not  the  grim,  hanl  savage  showin«^  is 
a  coarse  and  barbarous  way  his  superiority  over  the  animals,  but  tho 
good  master  treating  his  inferiors  kindly,  and  having  a  friendly  word 
and  gentle  touch  for  each  of  them.  Here  good  relations  prevailed  be* 
tween  man  and  the  animals.  The  owner  went  forward  and  saluted 
every  reindeer;  they  were  allowed  to  stroke  his  hands  with  their  noseb 
He,  on  his  part,  took  every  reindeer  by  tlic  horn,  and  examined  it  in  the 
most  careful  way."  A  trip,  30th  to  25th,  was  made  by  Urubcwiti, 
Nordquist,  and  three  others  of  the  ship's  company,  with  a  Tchukichi 
guide,  to  Lake  Nut&choityin,  to  fish  and  explore. 

On  the  19th  of  April  Lieut.  Bove  and  a  companion  made  a  tbm 
days'  excursion  along  shore  to  the  east,  reaching  the  villiigc  of  Tiapk:!, 
some  fifteen  miles  distant;  and  two  months  later,  he  and  Dr.  Almijiii^ 
made  a  four  days'  excursion  to  the  interior,  when  they  penetrated  abont 
thirty  miles  southwest  to  near  the  eastern  shore  nf  Kolyutchin  Bay.  U 
will  be  noticeil  that  all  these  excursions  from  the  Vega  were  of  short 
duration,  which  w:ui  tlue  to  the  commander's  natural  unwillingness  to 
permit  long  nh«cnces  from  the  ship,  because  of  her  exposed  condition.  A 
few  days'  %Holent  storm  from  the  south  or  southeast  might  at  any  time 
place  her  in  jeopardy.  In  May  they  had  only  a  few  hours  of  mild 
weather;  and  even  on  the  ;^d  of  June  the  thermometer  stood  14^  bdo<F 
zero;  but  on  tiic  1.3th  it  rose  to  8°  Ik-Iuw,  and  duriiu'  the  day,  a  -Mjuihifily 
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breeze  sprang  up  which  put  an  end  lo  the  cold  weather.  Thence  oii^  the 
mercury  only  exceptionally  leU  below  ihc  freezing  point. 

Thnmghout  the  winter  and  -sprinji  tlicrc  were  frequent  uurnral  <1ij»- 
plays  which  were  oliscrved  with  greiit  minuteness  of  detuil,  iind  have 
been  jiubliftheil  separately.  Their  value  and  interest  did  not,  u  in  innny 
other  Arctic  voyiigcsy  arise  from  any  &pecial  brilliancy  nf  coloring  or  cit- 
ceplionnl  phenomena,  but  from  their  conlinuoa«  and  almost  nnirorm  ap* 
pcurancc,  which  alTordeil  excellent  opportunities  for  accurate  nieasure- 
mcnt  and  scientific  invcftti^ation  of  the  common  auroral  arc  Most 
P«>lar  expeditions  have  winlcrctl  too  far  north  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
tisually  witnessed  only  the  more  gorgeous  occasional  rny  and  drapery 
auroras  or  exceptional  aurora  storms,  the  common  arc  lying  almwt  or 
quite  under  their  horizon. 

It  wan  noticed  that  the  mi'^ratory  hinU  arrivetl  in  fewer  numbers  but 
in  much  greater  variety  than  at  Nova  Zcmbia,  Spitzbergen,  or  Green* 
lan<l.  The  mot<t  common  of  the  mammalia  wa<i  the  hare  in  little  flocks 
of  five  or  Mx;  three  '4[>ecics  of  foxes  were  also  seen  in  considerable  num- 
bers; and  of  the  lemming  the  same  numtxr  nf  varietie*.  The  wolf  and 
wild  reindeer  had  a  few  representatives;  and  traces  of  the  hibernating; 
land-bear  and  marmot  were  aUo  Hccn.  The  otter,  beaver  and  weasel, 
Were  dc?»cribcd  by  the  Tchuklchis,  and  two  skins  of  the  last-named  were 
ot)tainc<l  from  iheni,  Imt  no  livin-j^  reprewiMtative  of  any  of  the  three  wa* 
encountered.  The  I'olar  bear,  in  a  few  instances,  and  the  brit^tlcd  seal, 
in  great  numlnrrK,  were  seen;  and  of  the  latter  many  were  killed  by  the 
Tchuklchi%  constituting  iheir  staple  fooil.  Nearly  one  hundred  distinct 
jpccie*  of  plimtH  were  iii»tc<l,  of  which  more  than  half  are  indigenous 
to  the  Scamlinavian  I'eninsula;  and  the  earliest  date  of  flowering  was 
the  13d  of  June.  A  few  flies  had  been  noticed  on  a  particidarly  pleas* 
ant  day  four  Wf»ks  before  this  time,  but  it  wua  not  until  the  end  of  June 
that  injects  appeuret-I  in   any  considerable  immlxTs. 

On  the  i9tti  *>f  June  the  Vega  wa-*  visited  by  a  Chri<ttiani]ted 
Tchuktchi,  namni  Noah  Elisei,  who  had  been  sent  forward  by  Rui«ian 
ollicials  at  Nishni  Kolymsk  in  the  hope  of  being  of  service  to  the  cxpe> 
ditton.     The   chief,  if  not  onlv,  advantage  derived  woh  in  the  barter  of 
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three  reindeer  for  tea,  sugur,  and  tolmccn,  t)cr>idcs  numerous  ^ratuitic*  to 
Elisei,  his  two  wives,  nml  his  lurge  family  *ii  children. 

Atnonsj  the  last  excur-^ioiK  wa*  one  to  a  Tchuktchi  -'ravevanf  hy  Dr. 
Sluxbcrg,  of'  which  he  gives  the  following  account:  "The  Tchukichi 
gravcfi  on  the  heights  south  n^  Pitlelcui  nnd  Inretlen  (perhaps  two  miles 
from  the  Ve;;a),  which  were  examined  by  roe  on  the  4lh  luid  7th  of 
July,  1S79,  were  nearly  fif^y  in  number.  Every  grave  consiHted  of  an 
oval  formed  of  large  intone-*  laid  lint.  At  one  end  there  was  generally  a 
large  stone  raised  on  its  edge,  --ind  from  the  opposite  end  there  went  out 
one  or  two  pieces  of  wood  lying  on  the  ground.  The  arct  within  the 
Ktone  circle  was  Aomettmea  overlaid  with  »^mall  stoncH,  Homctimen  free,  and 
overgrown  with  gravs.  At  lUl  the  graves,  al  a  distance  t»f  four  to  »cvcn 
paces  from  the  stone  standing  on  itt  edge,  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
gnivc,  or  a  little  to  the  side  of  it,  there  wil4  another  small  circle  of  itoncs, 
indoung  a  heap  of  reindeer  horns,  commonly  containing  also  broken 
seals'  skulU  and  other  fragments  of  bones.  Un  only  one  grave  wen:  found 
pteoes  of  humim  bones.  The  graves  were  evidently  very  old.  for  the 
bits  of  wood  at  the  ends  were  generally  much  decayed,  and  almost 
wholly  coveret)  with  earth;  and  the  stones  were  completely  overgrown 
with  lichens  on  the  upper  side.  I  estimate  the  age  of  these  graves  at 
about  two  hundred  years.** 

.\t  length  the  tnomeiit  of  release  approached.  The  temperature  had 
remained  below  freezing  point  to  the  middle  of  June.  On  the  14th, 
however,  there  was  a  sudden  ehan^e  to  milder  weather.  A  heavy  thaw 
9et  in,  and  the  coast  land  was  so  covered  with  mud  and  Ams^  that  all  ex- 
car^ons  had  to  be  discontinued.  Hut  the  ice  which  ImjuiuI  the  nhip  wti> 
still  so  strong  that  the  explorers  <)id  not  expect  to  be  .iblu  to  leave  before 
August.  Throughout  their  slay  there  had  been  open  water  seaward,  but 
usually  at  n  great  distance  from  the  ship.  **Ontbe  16th  of  July,"  say* 
Nordenskinld,  "a  heaWIy  laden  double  sictlge  could  still  be  driven  from 
the  vcsmI  to  the  shore";  and  the  next  day  the  yearV  ice  around  them 
began  to  break  up,  but  the  ground-ice  was  still  undisturbed,  and  it  Was 
jtidged  that  several  days  would  elapse  before  they  could  get  dear.  So 
the  commander  determined  to  take  the  steam  launch  to  sea,  and  visit 
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some  whiilers  reported  liy  the  natives  to  be  off  Scnize  Knmcn.     But  by! 
1:30  on  the  iSth,  whcQ  almnsC  ready  tn  set  out,  there  was  noticed  aj 
movement  of  the  ice  which  held  the    Vega.     An   hour   later   Psiander, 
wWo  was  jjrcpared  for  every  emergency,  hiul  steam    up;  and   in  another 
hour,  the  ship  was  free.     At  3;  30  she  stenmeil  iiway,  first  :i  little  to  the 
west  to  get  clear  of  the  floe,  nnd  then  in  the  right  direction,  eastward  for 
Serdze  K:imc*i  .ind  Bchr^ng's  Strait,  encountering  no  further  obstruction. 
from  the  ice  thenceforth  to  the   riose  of  the   voyag-e.     The  detention  in 
winter  quartLrs  had  IusIlhI  393  days. 
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FREED    FROM    HER     MOORINGS  _  DIOMHDE     ISLAND  —  ST.    LAWKBN'CB 

ISLAND  —  NOnDBNSKlOLD    RGACItES    A    TELBGRAIMf    STATION — AT 

\.  YOKOHAMA— A    SHKIRH   OK    PBSTn'ALS — AT    MONO    KONO — CKVLON 

I  CHRtSTMAS    AT     SEA  — TUB     SUEZ     CANAL  —  A     RKCKPTION     AT 

^^^^WlULOCiNB Tll«      ORAND     CBLEBRATION  COMMENTS      UN      THE 

^^^f^PEDITION. 

i  No  Kwnct  had  the  vessel  swung  loos<:  from   her  mooringx  nnil   ^t 

outside  the  few  masses  of  ice  that  hnd  formed  her  winter  huvcn  than  »he 
found  an  icc-frcr  lend  to  the  cast,  and  encountered  no  further  nh«t»clcs 
on  her  way  in  the  Pacific.  In  ten  huunt  they  passvi)  Senizc  Kiimvu,  in 
lyz*  wcstf  ami  ntcerin^  thence  snutheu&t,  they  arrived  olF  C:ipc  Ea^^l  in 
Bchring's  Strait  tm  the  morning  of  the  2oth,  and  at  1 1  o'clock,  bein|f 
about  midwtiy  oetween  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  **Thc  Vcgn  greeted 
the  Old  and  New  \Vori<l«uby  a  display  of  flag%  and  the  tiring  »f  a 
Swedish  salute."  Thus  finally  was  reached  the  goal  toward  which  so 
many  nKtiotis  liuJ  struugleil,  all  uluiig  from  the  titiic  when  Sir  Hugh 
WiUoughby  with  the  tiring  of  salutes  from  cannon,  an<l  with  hurrah& 
from  the  festive-clati  seamen,  in  the  presencL-  of  an  innuincrahle  crowd  <^ 
jubilant  men,  certain  of  success,  ushurnl  in  the  long  scries  of  Northeast 
Voyage*,  326  years  before. 

The  prevalence  of  fog  rendered  unadvlsablc  n  tamling,  otlicrwtse  much 
dcvired,  "  nt  Diomc«le  Island,  the  famous  market-place  of  the  polar  tril>es, 
situated  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait!.,  nearly  half-way  between 
Asia  and  .\merica;  and  probably  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  a  htaiinn 
for  iralBc  between  the  "Old  and  New  WorKis."  They  fir*t  ea*"!  anchor 
in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  where  various  expeditions  and  investigatioiu 
among  the  tribes  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Tchuktchi  Peninsula  were  zeal- 
ously taken  up,  but  only  for  a  single  day,  as  the  commander  was  anxioiM, 
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to  reach  a  tukgniph  statinii  lo  communioiic  the  safely  of  the  expetlitio 
to  the  king  and  people  nf  Sweden,  nnd  the  world  at  large.  Steami 
across  to  ihc  American  side  thtv  nnciiontl  in  Port  Clarence,  where  the 
were  soon  called  upon  by  the  Ksquimnux  f  »r  interchange  tif  civilitii 
gifts,  and  harter.  Here  they  remaine^l  tintil  the  26lh,  when  the  Vc 
recros.sed  to  the  Tchuktchi  petunsula,  farther  to  the  south  than  befoi 
and  anchnrctJ  in  Konyam  Bay  on  the  38th.  The  innuntains  were  hig 
and  split  up  into  pointe<l  summits  with  deep  valleys  «^ti1l  partly  fdled  wi 
snow;  but  no  glaciers  were  seen.  The  inner  bav  was  still  covered  wi 
an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  which,  suddenly  breaking  up  on  the  30th,  the 
beat  a  rather  precipitate  retreat,  jant  in  time  to  c»cape  the  ia.st  chance 
conflict  with  the  great  enemy  of  Arctic  expeditions. 

Steaming  away  to  St.  Lawrence  Island  the  Vega  anchored  in  aa 
open  bay  on  the  northweift  coast  on  the  31st.  Notwithstanding  its  veiy 
connidernhle  fiize,  ctghtv  hy  thirty  milcK,  the  inland  has  no  good  harbor; 
anti  the  Vega  lefV  her  exposed  situation  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  nest 
anchurnge  was  maile  on  tlie  14th  in  an  almost  c(|ually  cxposetl  bjiy  on 
the  west  of  Uehring^s  Island.  In  the  dreary,  treeless  land  where  IJeh- 
ring  am!  companions  met  nothing  hut  desolation^  Mind  hilts,  and  ravcrotu 
foxeSf  NorclenskiOld  and  party  found  a  thri\*hig  colony  of  American  and 
Russian  traders,  with  dwelling-houses,  official  buildings,  storehouses,  s 
schoolhouse,  and  church.  Hehring,  Copper,  and  Toporkoff  Islant's  be 
sides  several  islets  and  nKks,  consEitnde  the  group  known  as  Command- 
er's Islands.  "The  part  of  IJehring  IslamI  which  we  saw,**  says  Nor* 
denskittlil,  "  forms  a  high  plain  resting  on  volcanic  rocks,  which,  how- 
ever, is  interrupted  at  nianv  ]ilaceN  by  rlceji  ketlle  valleys,  the  Iwtlomsof 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  lakes  which  communicate  with  the  i*! 
bv  large  or  small  rivers.  The  banks  of  the  lakes  and  the  slopes  of  lh» 
hills  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  rich  in  long  grajts  and 
beauiilul  flowers;  and  might  without  difficulty  feed  large  herds  of  catti- 
perhaps  as  numerous  as  the  herds  of  sea-cows  that  formerly  pastured  <>■ 
its  shores." 

Finding  here  a  steamer  of  the  Alaska  Com[>any  hound  for  Pctropau- 
Invsky,  Nordcnskinld  was  somewhat  relieved  of  his  anxiety  to  reach  \ 
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telegraph  nUtion,  whence  to  dispatch  news  of  the  safety  of  the  cxpe> 
dition.  He  had  of  course  no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  his 
letters  through  the  Tchuktchi*  had  been  saft^ly  forwarded ;  ami  he  wished 
to  relieve  the  suspense  of  king  and  gieoplc.  and  uf  the  world  at  large, 
an<l  »:ivc  the  expense  of  nnnc-ccssary  relief  expeditions.  After  a  short 
but  pleasant  sojourn  at  the  civilized  colony^  they  left  their  moorings  on 
the  19th,  and  on  the  35lh  struck  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  I'ncific  On  the 
31st  the  maininast  of  the  Vega  was  struck  by  lightnings  and  the  vane 
with  some  inches  of  the  pole  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  while  all  on  hoard 
received  a  violent  shaking,  but  suOered  no  serious  tnconuenicnce.  On  the 
Sd  of  September,  at  9: 30  in  the  evening,  the  Vega  anchored  in  Ihe  hartxir 
of  Vokohnma,  lapan;and  Morden<^kinUl  at  length  had  access  to  a  tele- 
graph station,  and  also  a  little  experience  of  official  obstruction  in  getting 
his  messages  off.  Here  he  learned  that  a  relief  steamer,  called  by  his 
name,  hud  been  sent  forward  by  hU  friend  Sibiriakoff't  and  had  been 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Yesso,  fortunately  without  loss  of  life,  and  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  Iwing  goi  off  sufely. 

With  Yokaharaa  began  the  aericH  of  feslivities  and  celebrations  in 
honor  of  Nortlcnskibid  and  his  companions  which  f^on  encompasseil  the 
worlds  either  actually  or  by  sympathy  of  feeling.  One  unsolved  prub* 
lem — by  many  deemed  insolvable—had  not  only  been  worked  out,  hut 
the  tavk  had  been  achievc<l  without  loss  of  Iife»  and  with  little  more  actual 
inconvenience,  except  from  cold  and  the  accidental  iletcntion  in  the  ice, 
tluuD  men  often  experience  on  an  inglorious  fishing  excursion.  Civilised 
everywhere  rejoiced.  "  The  great  things  left  undone  in  the  world  ** 
had  been  diminished  by  one,  imd  another  hero,  representative  oi  what 
can  b*.-  done  by  ni»n,  was  cnthrnnu*!  iimiil  the  pliiudiis  of  an  admiring 
world.  The  first  formal  ovjition  wan  by  a  grand  dinner  at  ihc  Grand 
Hotel  on  the  10th  of  Septemlier,  followed  the  ensuing  day  by  a  break- 
fittt  with  the  Japanese  ministers.  On  the  13th,  the  German  Club,  and 
on  the  I5ih  the  Tokio  Geographical  Society,  were  the  hosts,  while  f*w 
the  17th  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  formally  prescntcti  to  the 
Mikado  at  his  palace  in  Tokio.  With  fetes,  excuisions,  balls,  and  sight- 
•eeings  their  stay  at  Yokohama  was  rendered  very  enjoyable,  but  hoU- 
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dAyx  muRt  come  to  :i  close— indeed,  ihcy  derive  their  chief  zest  from  d 
coiisciausncs!)  of  hard  work  before  and  after — iiud  the  Ve^ji  wcii>h4 
anchor  on  the  nth  of  Ociobcr,  hut  ii  was  not  until  the  iylh  that  \ 
finntly  took  leave  of  Japan  at  Nagasaki.  The  V'ega  ha<l  mcanwhi 
been  overhiiuled,  and  cupper- bptlumod,  to  protect  her  hull  from  the 
in^j  mussels  of  the  tiopicul  seas,  besides  receivioj;  some  light  gcncnil  t 
pairs,  and  some  changes  in  interior  outfit. 

On  the  2d  "f  November  our  voyagers  arrived  at  Hong  Kong, 
receivetl  of  course  an  ovation  from  a  settlement  which  represent?  the 
tton  that  has  contnhuted  most  to  Arctic  exploration  ever  since  the  tf 
of  Cabot.  They  remained  live  days,  and  were  not  only  well  entcrtai 
by  olTicials,but  were  much  interested  in  the  glimpses  of  Chincitc  life  tb 
were  able  to  catch,  especially  in  the  neighboring  city  ot  Canton.  Lea 
ing  Hong  Kmig  on  the  9th,  and  proceeding  south  through  the  ChJni 
Sea,  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  uf  Labuan,  off  the  northwest  coast 
Borneo  on  the  1 7th.  On  the  2 1st  they  sailed  for  Singapore,  at  the  soutb 
em  exlremily  of  the  M.il;iy  Peninsula,  where  they  arrivetl  on  the  iStlfc 
Here,  ax  elsewhere,  Nordenskiold  and  the  scientist^  availed  theinH-Jvc 
of  every  opportiinicy  to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peopli 
ethnological  charactcrisltcs,  and  whatever  strange  or  peculiar  tbc 
were  able  to  detect  in  the  sociid  or  political  life  of  the  races  thcv  enows 
tered,  besides  the  ilircct  scientiHc  investigations  they  had  proMzcutoi  fn 
the  beginning.  Singapore  i.i  situated  exactly  half  way  in  the  circuin 
navigation  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  Sweden.  A  Babel-likc  confusit 
of  speccli  prevails  iu  the  town,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  naliotDiUii 
repruscnicd — CUincse,  Malays,  Kliiigi,  Mengalcse,  Parscca,  Sin^haleM 
negroes,  Arabs,  besides  Americans  and  Europeans. 

Entering  on  the  second  but  well-known  half  of  iho  voyage  oa  t 
4th  of  Deccmlicr,  1879,  they  arrived  at  Point  de  Gallc,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ceylon»  on  the  15th,  "having  had  during  the  passage  frut 
Singapore  a  pretty  steady  and  favorable  monsoon.  While  aailir 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  strong  hall -lightning  was  often  we) 
a  little  after  sunset.  The  electrical  discharges  appeared  to  go  on  princ 
pally  from  the  mount^;i  heights  on  Inith  sides  uf  the  slraits.     In  the  sd 
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port  lowns  the  Singhalc^  are  inMufTerflnlc  hy  their  hegffing,  iheir  Irxiuuc* 
■ty«  and  the  unplcusant  custom  they  have  of  asking  up  to  ten  times  as 
much  while  making  a  bargain  xs  they  arc  pleased  to  accept  in  the  end. 
Ill  the  interior  of  the  country  the  Male  «f  thing*  in  this  n-spcct  in  much 
better.  ''During  our  stay  in  Japan  and  our  voyage  thence  to  Ceyl»'"i  I 
hail  cmJcavored,'*  says  Nordcnskiold,  ♦*  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  pre- 
iter\'c  the  ch:iractcr  of  the  voyage  of  the  Vega  as  a  6cienHtic  expedition, 
an  attempt  which,  considering  the  short  time  the  Vega  remainul  at  each 
place,  cnild  not  yield  any  very  im|K)rtunt  results,  and  wliich  hesidcs  was 
rcn^lcrcd  dllficultj  thougii  in  a  way  that  was  agreeable  and  flattering  to 
us,  bj  I  may  almost  say  the  tempestuous  hospitality  with  which  the 
Vega  raen  were  everywhere  received  during  their  visits  to  the  ports  of 
Japan  nnd  East  Asia.** 

Leaving  Galle  on  the  32d  of  December,  Ihcy  celebrated  Chrisln»ns 
at  sea  in  u  mtxlest  but  a>mmemoriitivc  way,  being  tired  of  festive  enter- 
tainments and  luxurious  banqueting.  A  New  Year's  call  was  made  on 
the  oflSccrs  by  tlic  men  of  the  forecastle  in  the  character  of  Tchuktchis, 
ofTcring  the  compliments  of  the  season,  nnd  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
unendurable  heat,  while  they  Ifivished  unstintc<l  praise  on  the  beautiful 
lands  of  the  heaven-favored  Tchuktchis  of  the  Polar  Sea,  where  one  could 
wear  nice  fur  clothes  all  the  year  round.  They  reached  Aden,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  yth  of  January,  iSSo.  "No  place  in 
the  high  Nonh,"  savs  Nordcnski<>ld,  "not  the  granite  cliffs  of  the  Seven 
lalamis,  or  the  jx:bble  rocks  of  Low  Island  on  Spitzbergcn;  nut  the 
mountain  si<les  on  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  or  the  figure-marked 
grouiul  at  Cape  Chelyuskiii,  is  so  bare  of  vegetation  as  the  environs  of 
Aden,  and  the  parts  of  the  cast  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  which  wc  s;iw. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  comparison  in  respect  of  the  abundance  of  animal 
life  between  the  equatorial  countries  and  the  polar  regions  wc  have 
named,  being  much  richer  in  the  latter."  Setting  out  on  the  9th,  ihey 
traversed  the  Red  Scii,  abnut  14OU  miles  in  length,  nnd  lieing  delayed 
by  adverse  winds,  diil  not  reach  Suez  till  the  27th  of  Jnnuaiy.  Here 
were  more  receptions,  excursions  to  Cairn  and  the  Pyramids  banquet* 
from  gcographicaJ  and  sdentitic  societies,  a  ball  from  the  Swedish  consul. 
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and  ii  trip  tu  the  Mokaltnm  Mountains,  fnt  spedmetis  of  the  petritied 
wood  for  which  they  are  famoas.  **  These  lie  spread  ahout  in  the  dirwrrt 
in  incredible  masses,  partly  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  {xirtly  long,, 
fallen  troc-&tcms,  without  root  or  bnmches,  but  in  n  wondcrliilly  '^wni 
slate  of  preservation." 

Stcnining  through  the  Suez  Canal  on  ihc  3d  of  February,  and  touch- 
ing Ht  Port  Said  on  the  5th,  they  arrived  on  the  14th  nt  Naples,  the  liret 
European  poii  they  were  to  visit.     The   varioiK  iticiHcntK  of  a  most  eo- 
thusiastic   reception  followed   clo?^c  on  each  other's   heels  every  day  and 
night  until  the  19th,  at  Naples;  and  from  the  3olh  to  the  35th  at  Rome. 
National,  civic,  scientific   and   social   demunstration^  and  courtesies  of 
every  kind   were  showered   upon  the  members  of  ihe  expedition.     Drs. 
KjcUman,    Almtjuist    ;)nd    .Stuxhcrjj,    \viih  Lieut.  Nordquist,    now   set 
out  for  home  by  rail,  and    Lieut.  Uovc  remained  behind  at  his  home  in 
Italy,  so  that  on  the  departure  of  the  Vega  from  Naples  on  the  U>-t  dt; 
of  February,  iSSo,  the  members  of  the  expedition  on  board  were  the 
commnnder,  NordenskicJld,  Capt,  Palander,  and  the  Lieuts.  BniMrwiu 
and  Hovgaard. 

The  Vega  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  9th  of 
March,  and  anchored  in  tlie  harbor  of  Lisbon  on  the  i  tth.  Here  they 
were  welcomed,  feted  and  decorated  as  at  Naples  until  the  15th,  when 
they  siiilcd  for  Portsmouth,  ICngland.  Meeting  headwinds  as  she  en- 
tered the  English  Channel,  the  Vega  put  in  to  FtUmoutli  on  the  25111, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  occupied  by  Nordfiisktdld  and 
Piilander  in  various  receptions  and  courtesies  from  representative  indind- 
uals  and  sMHrieties  of  "  the  land  which  stands  first  iu  the  Une  of  those  thai 
have  sent  out  explorers  to  the  Polar  Seas.'* 

On  the  1st  oi  April  there  was  u  reception  breakfast  ami  dinner  at 
Boulogne,  whence  they  proceedeil  to  Paris,  arriving  on  the  morning  <rf 
the  ad  -it  7  o'clock.  '*Our  reception  in  Paris,"  says  Nordenskidld, 
"was  magnificent,  and  It  appeared  as  if  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
wished  to  show  by  the  way  in  which  she  honored  a  feat  of  naviga- 
tion that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  she  bears  on  her  shield  a  ves- 
sel surrounded    by  swelling   billows.'*     Dinners,  tialU,  receptions,  na- 
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tioiuil,  niuuidiMl  nnd  AcicnUlic,  h^na^^,  attentions  dcxxirationiH  were 
cruwJcU  i-xA  upon  ihe  two  tlixtingubihcd  Icatlers  of  the  Swedish  expe- 
dition, NonlcnskitJld  ami  PnlanJcr^  beginning  promptly  on  the  morn* 
in^  of  their  arriviit,  and  clnsinjr  unU'  im  the  cvc  nf  thL<ir  ilt*purturc. 
On  the  9th  they  lct\  Paris  to  j'jin  the  Vega,  which  had  mu;inwhilu 
been  taken  forward  to  V)iviinj;cn  (Flushing),  in  the  Nctl^crlands  by 
Lacut.  Briuewitz.  Immcdiatelv  <in  their  urrivul  »lx>ard,  tht--  Vc|;tt 
weighed  anchor,  the  voyagers  respectfully  declining  the  proflcred  ova- 
tioDA  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  "from  want  of  time  wnd  strength  to 
take  i>art  in  i»ny  more  fcsiivitiu*.*'  As  they  apprnached  Copenhiigcn, 
however,  they  cncounteretl  another  wave  of  pt>piilar  enthuHiaftm,  ihc 
countrymen  uf  Lieut.  Hovguard  of  the  expcdititm  ofTering  their  eon- 
graiulatiooh  in  a  spontaneous  outhui'st  on  the  i5thy  followed  by  more 
formjt  nnd  official  recognition  of  the  already  repeatedly  described  pat* 
tern  until  the   19th. 

The  final  celebrations  were  reserved  for  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
which  hnd  received  such  distinguished  renown  from  the  great  exploit 
of  her  sons.  Leaving  Copenhagen  on  the  evening  of  the  i9lh,  lliey 
arrived  off  Dalarve,  twenty  miles  from  Stockholm,  on  the  23d,  where 
they  awaited  the  time  appointed  for  the  formal  entry  into  the  harbor  of 
the  CHpital  of  the  nation.  Meanwhile  iit  Dalarve  they  were  rejoinctl  by 
their  fumilies  and  the  absent  members  of  the  expedition.  On  the  s-fth. 
at  8  A.  M.,  the  Vega  again  weighed  anchor  ami  stenmo)  slowly  )Mist 
Vaxholm  into  Stockholm.  **\Ve  met  innumerable  Aug>decked  i^tcamen 
by  the  way  fully  laden  with  friends,  known  and  unknown,  who  with 
shouts  of  rejoicing  welcomed  the  Vega  men  home.  The  nearer  we  came 
to  Stockholm,  the  greater  became  the  number  of  stcament,  that,  ar- 
nmgoil  in  a  double  line  and  headed  by  the  Vega,  slowly  approached  the 
harbor.  Lanterns  in  variegated  colors  were  lighteil  on  the  vessels,  6re- 
wurka  were  let  off,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  mingled  with  the  loud  bur- 
rahs  oK  thousands  of  spectators.  After  being  grceteil  at  Kaslelbolmen 
with  one  more  salute^  the  Vega  anchoreil  in  the  stream  in  Stockholm  at 
10  I*.  M.  The  Qticen  f^i  the  Malar  (Stockholm)  had  clothctl  hefMjlf  for 
Uw  occasion  in  a  festive  dress  of  incomparable  splendor.     The  city   was 
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illuniinntctJ,  the  buildings  around  the  harbor  being  in  the  first  rank. 
S|KciaIly  had  the  king  done  everything  to  make  the  reception  of  tlte 
Vega  Expedition,  which  he  had  so  warmly  cherished  from  the  first 
moment,  us  inagiiificciit  us  possible.  The  whole  of  Ihc  royal  pabicc  was 
radiant  with  a  vca  of  lights  and  flames,  being  oniamcntcd  with  %yn)U>U 
and  ciphers,  among  which  the  name  of  the  youngest  sailor  on  the  Vtr^a 
WHS  not  omitted.  An  cstradc  had  been  erected  from  Logaonicn  to  the 
landing-pl.tcf.  Here  we  were  received  by  the  town-councillors,  who^ 
prcMdcnl,  the  governor,  welcomed  us  in  a  short  speech;  wc  were  ihcn  con- 
ducteil  to  the  palace,  where,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen 
of  Swcilcn,  the  memlwrs  of  the  royal  house,  the  highcftt  officials  of  the 
iitnte  and  court,  etc.,  we  were  in  the  grandest  manner  welcomed  iu  the 
niimc  of  the  fatherland  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  at  the  same  time 
conferred  upon  us  further  marks  of  his  favor  and  good  will  (commcm- 
oralive  medalx,  etc.)  It  was  also  at  the  royal  palace  that  the  series  of 
festivities  commenced  with  a  grand  gala  dirmer  on  the  a5th  of  April,  «l 
which  the  king  in  a  few  magnanimous  words  praised  the  exploit  of  the 
Vega.     Thcn_/r/tf  foUowe«I  fet€  for  several  weeks," 

And  greater  than  all  festivities,  the  triumphnnt  fact  was  duly  regis- 
tered  as  one  of  the  great  pivotal  events  in'the  records  of  humanity.  The 
succe^  of  the  Vega  \%  one  of  the  ^raiid  historic  achievements  of  the  race, 
and  mny  lead  directly  to  the  discovery  of  the  Pole.  The  more  expe- 
ditions there  arc  which  owe  their  success  to  well-designed,  careiully* 
executed  plans,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  that  a  broad  national  or  inter- 
national polar  expeflition  will  be  organized  in  such  a  nianaer  as  to  com- 
mand success.  The  wide  experience  and  characteristics  of  NordcaskisM 
mark  him  as  the  leader  of  that  great  achievement,  if  pmjectrd  sonn 
enough.  He  is  now  fifty,  and  there  is  no  lime  to  lose  The  frozen  north 
is  no  field  for  Ircezing  age,  but  demands  the  vigor  of  manhood  com- 
bined with  tile  experience  of  mature  years.  Nordensktttid  \s  the  man, 
and  the  world  calls  him  to  the  task.  Should  he  fail  of  reachim;  the 
Pole,  he  will  not  tail  to  make  the  feat  more  feasible  for  his  succc&sur^ 
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''^Thcy  should  have  died  in  their  own  loved  land^ 

With  friends  and  kinsmen  near  ihem^ 
Not  have  withered  thus  on  a  foreign  strand^ 

JVith  no  thought  save  Heaven  to  cheer  them. 
But  what  recks  it  now?  Is  their  sleep  less  sound 

In  the  -place  where  the  wild  waves  swept  thcm^ 
Thati  if  home's  green  turf  their  graves  had  bouna 

Or  the  hearts  they  loved  had  wept  them?"'* 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 


SOMI;     COMMKSTS    OS    AKCTIC     VAVIOATIOM ITS     HKTKOHI'KC T,    WAN- 

GKRS  AND  PKOSPF.CTS— TIIK    DKHIRK  OF  JAMBS   (X>RDON    BENNETT 

—  TIIR     PANDORA HER     VOYAUB      UNDER     ALt-KN     VnUNfJ  —  AT 

DISCO — AT    ITBRNAVIK. —  DISCOVERY    OF    SIR  JOHN    HOSs'     YACHT 
MARY — NORTlU'MBIiRLAND— ARRIVE    AT    PORTSMOUTH. 

The  careful  reader  must  have  lon^  iiincc  noticed  the  almost  rhyth- 
mical chh  Jiui  Hmw  with  which  voyages  of  diMTovcry  alternately  liought 
and  abandoned  each  of  the  possible  routes,  first  to  the  Indies,  iind  later  to 
the  Pole.  The  West,  Nonhwest,  Southwest  an<)  Northeast  I'jusages, 
had  each  ibi  j>criod  of  preference  as  the  route  to  the  East;  and  later, 
HaHin*s  Hay,  the  Grecnbnd-Spitzlx;r^en  Sea,  and  Rchring's  Strait,  as 
iIk:  highway  to  the  Pole.  Parry  had  pushed  through  the  central  route 
by  Spiiicbergcn  lo  Si"  45' ;  by  the  western  route  of  Baffin^s  B;iy  and  its 
outlet's,  Nnrcs  ha<l  reached  83°  ao'  36';  and  Wrangcll,  by  what  might 
be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  e;istern  route,  by  way  of  Behring's 
Straits — tlie  line  being  as' it  were  taken  up  whctc  it  had  been  drop|ied 
by  Cook  and  others — had  arrived  at  yi''  43'  off  the  SiberiRn  coaaL 
Meanwhile,  tlie  Northwe>t  Passage  had  been  found  and  surveyed  iti 
detail,  iu  the  inicrests  of  geography  ami  general  knowledge,  long  after 
its  impracticahiliiv  as  a  commercial  route  to  the  East  had  Ik-cu  fully 
rccognixeil.  And  now  the  Norllieast  Passage  was  once  more  being  tested, 
and  with  success,  as  we  have  seen,  by  NordcnskiOld.  Of  the  interesting 
•erics  of  voya^v  reconled  in  this  work,  the  chief  impelling  motive,  in 
the  earlier  |)eriods,  was  commercial  enterprise,  lingcii  with  more  or  less 
of  national  glory  or  international  jealousy,  and  never  quite  deprived  of  a 
Undablc  desire  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  knnwlc«lge.  At  a  later 
pefitnl,  geography,  and  still  later  various  natural  sciencuft,  together  with 

ma  cvcr-increastug  ardor  to  enlarge  the  volume  of  ascertained  truth  for  its 
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own  sake,  have  constituted  the  inspiration  of  these  hcroi 
All  the  jfreal  nations  of  moJern  times  have  had  iheir  reprcscn 
the  long  list  of  imvigatnr-*  who*;:  names  nJorn  these  pages,  shnm 
in  the  greater  problems  uf  humanity  the  whole  world  recognizrt 
mnnity  of  mtetest,  and  an  instinctive  unity  of  purpose  and  elFort 
Encompassed  by  hitherto  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  bristl 
almost    inconceivnbLc    dangers,    Poliir    navigation   has  origini 
developed  more  varied  skill  and    heroic  daring   than   the  discoi 
exploration  of  nil  the  rest  of  the  globe.     It  has  had  and  still  h 
liar  fascination  for  the  bravest  and   mo^t   ndvcnturoiis  of  the 
offers  m:my  of  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  attractions  to  coi 
for  its  dangerous  and  monotonou-*  desolation.     The  North  Polai 
offer  an  ever-widening  field  of  investigation  to  the  scientist;  at 
problem'-  of  meteorology,  light  and  magnetism  are  rcccivin-^  eli 
from. the  diseoverieK  made  in  high  latitudes,  while  the  artist  fin 
to  enlist  his  enthusiasm  in  the  grandly  picturesque  scenes  pre 
thin  huge  laboratory  of  Nature.     The  vxstness  of  her  operatioi 
hibited  on  every  hand  in  tile  huge  icebergs  and  immense  glacic 
dazzling  whitenesr«  in  the  light  of  the  long,  unbroken   Arctic 
glittering  in  the  moon's  silvery  rays,  iit  intervals  in  the  Arctic 
displaying  a  weird,  melancholy  beauty  under  the  gentler  rudiar 
bright  stars.     Ever  luul  anon  the  auiuntl  arch,  v;iricd  with  floii 
ners  of  iri-^-hucd  light  ioul    fantastic   gleams  and   Hickerings  of 
ftctive  and  restless  forces,  flashes  over  the  scene.     As  the  her; 
and  floes  drive  before  the  wind  or  float  with  the  current,  they 
assuming  new   itppearanccs   nnd   prescntiii<;    new  combinations, 
strating  that  nctivity  or  energy  is  the  law  of  the  universe.     In 
inanimnte  as  well  as  snimalc,  unrest  ever  prevails;  idleneas  or 
no  place.     Even  whei-e  man  attempts  to  pcr\-crt  this  law,  he 
hibits  bis  utter  impotency;  the  indolent  are  Ic^  behind,  and  the 
ces  of  nature  forthwith   institute  a  series  of  spcciul   activities 
cumber  the  earth  of  their  presence.     The  icebergs,  under  this 
law  of  force,  will  at  one  time  present  the  outline  of  some 
cathedral  or  feudal  castle,  and  4t  another,  a  park  of  pyramids, 
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peaks,  gigantic  broken  columns,  cutossul  fignrcs  of  men  and  nnimnls  and 
in  fact^  the  frozen  counterfeit  of  almost  everything  grand  or  mngniticcnt 
which  man  has  constructed  nr  nature  produced  in  more  fiivorcO  cUntes. 
Again  thoy  are  hurled  agatnitt  each  nthcr  with  a  crash  like  appnlling 
thunder  or  the  roar  of  a  thousand  Krupp  guni*  on  it  modem  luittlullcld. 

Much  ha«l  been  done;  much  remained  to  be  done.  America,  the 
younger  of  the  great  nations,  had  contributed  her  quota  of  distin}>ui«hetl 
Arctic  .md  I'olar  nnvignlors,  but  n;Uurally  wtshe<l,  if  it  might  he,  to  ndd 
fresh  laua'K  lo  ihone  alremiy  won.  In  conformity  with  the  gcniiiR  of 
her  free  instilutions — which  tend  to  direct  the  activities  of  government 
into  their  appropriate  sphere  of  execution  of  the  Iuw«,  while  leaving  to 
individual  nr  ii-^<Lociatcd  cuteriirisc  of  her  citizcn.s  such  pursuits  as  the  love 
of  fame  or  fortune  may  impel  them  to  embrace — a  new  Polar  expedition 
was  ftet  on  foot,  at  the  expense  vi'  one  of  her  wealthy  citizens,  James 
Gordon  Hennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  only  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  paper,  and  the  great  fortune  which  those  very  institu- 
tions had  rnable<l  him  to  accumulate,  became  its  patron.  A  not  dis- 
<umilar  enterprise,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  elder  Bennett, 
Tvccii'ed  the  support  of  the  Herald.  It  will  be  rcmcmbcrctl  that  Henry 
M.  Stanley  was  dispatched  with  300  men  and  all  necessary  supplies  in 
search  of  the  African  explorer  Livingstone,  iu  1S70,  and  that  owing  to 
the  timely  thoughtfnhiess  ami  public  spirit  of  the  Bennctu,  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  great  traveler  at  a  critical  moment,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1871,  and  supply  the  resources  which  in  his  enfeebled  con- 
dition were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  safety.  In  1S75  Stanley  was 
again  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  an  independent  expedition  to  the  in- 
terior of  "  The  dark  continent." 

The  vessel  which  Mr.  Itcnnctt  now  set  his  mind  on  for  an  American 
Polar  expedition  had  previously  made  on  Arctic  voyage  in  command  of 
her  owner,  Captain,  afterward  Sir  Allen  Young. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE   PANDORA. 


The  Pandora  was  bought  of  the  British  Naval  Department  hy  Capt. 
Young,  and  specially  fitted  out  by  him  for  Arctic  navigation.     Although 
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on^tnnlly  bmlt  exceptionally  Rtronjj,  as  was  Jtupposetl,  Young — who,  it 
will  be  Fcmcmlicreil,  bud  iwrvctl  tu  iiavignling  otHccr  with  M^Cltntock 
in  hii  successful  warch  for  relics  of  Frunkliii,  in  1857-9^ wished  lo 
ftdApt  her  as  thoroughly  ts  possible  to  her  ticw  jtphcre.  Heavy  iron 
bcAfns  and  knees  were  put  in  amidship<»  to  increase  her  power  of  resiat- 
ftnce  to  ice-pressure;  and  her  hull  wa«  encased  in  an  outer  planking  nf 
American  elm  four  and  one-half  inches  thick,  while  her  bows  were  clad 
with  -iolid  iron.  ThcM  changes  while  necessarily  injuring  her  sailing 
qualities,  were  supjioscl  to  render  her  capable  of  reftixting  nipn  and 
squeezes  that  would  crush  a  common  •built  ship  like  an  eggshell.  She 
WM  II  bnrk-rigged  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  thirty -eight  ion*  regis- 
ter, with  steam-piiwcr  which  could  on  emergency  be  worked  up  to  two 
hundretl  horsc-powcr.  Her  officers  and  crew  numbereil  thirty,  snil  she 
was  proWsiuned  for  eighteen  months.  '*Thc  pnimotcrs  of  the  expedi- 
tion,^ say&  MacGahanf  who  accompanied  it  (i»  Herald  correspondent, 
"were  Capt.  Allen  Young,  on  whom  fell  the  principal  burden  and  ex- 
pense; Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  represent; 
Lieut,  tnncs  Lillington,  R.  N.,  who  went  as  second  tn  command;  and 
the  late  Lady  Franklin.  She  had  Insisted  on  contributing  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ex|>edition,  almost  against  Capt.  Young's  wishes,  who  fett 
by  no  means  conhdcnt  of  doing  anything  that  would  entitle  him  to  ac- 
cept her  willing  contribution."  LicuL.  Bcvnen  accompanied  her  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Dutch  navy,  to  gain  experience  in  Arctic  navigation, 
with  ■  view  perhaps  to  some  future  expedition  tu  the  north  under  the 
auspices  of  that  government. 

On  the  morninjf  of  July  2S;  1875,  tliey  sighted  Cape  Farewell,  and 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  field  of  ice,  which  drifted  by  them 
dangerously  near,  while  it  stretched  away  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  The  near  ice  presented  almost  every  imaginable  ap- 
pearance— old  cxstlcs  with  nimed  towers,  castcllate<l  battlements  frown- 
ing  fortresses  with  broken  loopholes;  massive  cathedrals  with  fantastic 
carvings  and  delicate  tracings;  triumphal  arches  with  spires  and  pinna- 
cles as  well  OS  heavy  architraves,  friezes  and  cornices.  The  animal  and 
TC<fetable   kingdoms   were   not   without  their   representatives.      Huge 
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munhr'ioroK,  with  slcmlcr  stem  aiid  liroail  drooping  tops;  g^reat  maaaes  of 
immriiM:  foliagc-crowiiMl  tree«;  graceful  &wans  with  slender  necks  poised 
at  case;  lions,  hiirses  and  eagles;  in  short,  one  might  fancy  a  rescmhtnncc 
in  some  ice-mass  to  rinythiag  he  had  ever  seen  or  read  of»  all  «purkliug 
and  gleaming  in  the  bright  morning  sun.     Treading  their  way  labori- 
ously and  cautiously  through  the  narrow,  they  finally  got  completely 
hemmed  in.     They  now  drove  straight  through  the  floe,  across  a  narrow 
ice-isthmus.     The  wind  was  favorable,  and  they   were  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  five  knots  an  hour.     In  a  moment  the  iron-clad  Ikjws  of  the  Pan- 
dora plunged  into  the  obstructing  ice  like  a  battering- ram.     There  w» 
a  loud  crash;  the  ship  quivered  and  groaned;  the  masts  rolled  up  before 
her  in  great  blocks,  which   fell  into  the   water  with  a  loud  uptash  and  M 
answering  spray,  and  she  was  securely  jummcd  in  the  ice.     A  motneat 
of  awful  suspense  followed,  bttt  there  was  scarcely  time  to  take  in  thr 
sitiuition  when  it  was  found  that  the  iron  prow  had  quite  demoUabed  the 
ice,  and  it  only  rcm.itncd  to  squeeze  through  the  6>»ure  that  had  been 
made.     The  ship  wriggletl  through  like  an  eel,  and  then  shot  forward, 
free  and  uninjured,  into  the  lane  of  open  water  ahead.     With  many  sim- 
ilar experiences  they  worked  their  slow  way  to  Irgtut,  where  they  wen; 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Danish  colonists.     Proceeding  forward  they 
soon  arriveti  at  Disco,  and  were   again  cordially  welcome*!   by   the  colo- 
nuits  and  officials  at  that  port.     On  the  way  they  had  been  boarded  by 
some  trading   Esquimaux  in  their  frail  kayaks,  which  drew  from  Mic- 
Gahan  the  reflection,  ^Imagine  a  man  getting  into  a  canoe  and  paddling 
across  the   English  Channel  from   Dover  to  Boulogne  or  Calais,  to  sdl 
h.ilf  a  dozen  trout!"     Some  of  them   had  rowed  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  barter  a  little   fish   for  cofTcc,  biscuit,  and  tobacca     At  Disco  Mac- 
Gahan    had   occasion   to  Indulge  in  some  reflectiomi  dS  another  kind- 
Speaking  of  a  local  belle,  he  says,  "It  was  a  pure  delight  to  watch  her 
liule  feet  flitting  over  the  ground  like  butterflies,  or  humming  birds,  or 
rosebuds,  or  anything  else  that  is  delicate,  and  sweet,  and  delightful.    It 
was  not  dandng  at  all;  it  was  flying;  it  was  floating  through  the  air  oa  a 
wave  of  rhythm,  without  even  so  much  as  touching  ground.** 

At  Upcniavik  they  took  aboard  some  dogs  for  the  expedition;  nntl 


Icamcil  ihat  the  Alert  an*!  Discovery,  under  Marcs,  had  left  ihcre  on  ihc 
aid  «»f  July.  Ill  JHtitudc  74"  ihcy  lighted  the  gnM  GrvcnUnd  glncicr 
j  of  th.it  region,  extendinj;  inland  seventy  *»r  cijfhty  miles.  On  ilic  19th 
of  AugiiHt,  forty-two  days  »»ui  from  Knt^land,  they  rciichcd  Cnrcv  lsl«mj», 
,  atKl  deposited  two  harrrU  of  m»il  intttier  for  the  Alert  Mid  Di«cnvcr)', 
but  fuilcfl  to  notice  Narvs'ciiim.  At  Rccchcy  Island  thcv  found  the  yacht 
MarVf  .diandoned  in  1851,  in  pjckmI  condition.  Northninhcrhtnd  llouftef 
creeled  by  Belcher  in  1854,  .it  ;i  depot  f'jr  storcfi,  h:id  been  broken  into 
by  polar  lieara.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  tinn  of  pre*ervc*l  mcaiA 
and  vegetables,  forty>pound  tins  of  pcminican,  jjrent  rolls  of  heavy  blue 
cloth,  bale«  of  blankets  and  clothinx»  and  huiKlred**  of  paire  of  hocIcb  ami 
mittens  re.«icmhlin^  the  wreck  of  some  freiijht  train,  from  which  truck 
and  cant  had  disappeared.  The  mark<tof  the  wreckers  wcrcevervivhcre; 
they  had  gnawed  into  the  harrcU  of  unit  beef,  of  which  not  a  mofM^l  wan 
left  behind;  they  had  puncbctl  holc!«  into  the  heavy  pcmmican  cans,  but 
were  not  equal  to  the  ia?k  nf  emptyin'^  them  of  their  contents.  Near 
the  house  i«  the  monument  of  Lieut.  IJcIlot;  here  also,  U  the  tombstone 
of  Sir  John  Franklin;  three  milei.  farther  up  arc  the  grave*  of  five  --ea- 
mcn  of  the  Erebus  Terror,  and  North  Star-  "Thi*  Arctic  gruvcvnrd 
is  situated  on  a  [gravelly  slope,  which  rises  up  from  the  little  bay  toward 
the  fool  of  a  high  bluff,  that  frowns  down  upon  it  ns  though  resenting 
the  intrusion  of  the  human  dead  in  thi»  lonely  world.  Sad  enough 
looked  the  poor  hcad-hoardft  a.s  ihe  low-&inking  *>un  threw  its  yellow  ravs 
athwart  them,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  shingly  slope,  ulenl,  sad  and 
mournful  as  everything  else  in  ihLs  dreary  world."  Landing  on  Nonh 
Somerset,  they  discovcre<l  the  cairn  ercctc<r  by  Ross  and  M'CHntock  in 
1S49,  with  the  reconi  addressed  to  Franklin. 

Arrirtng  at  the  entrance  of  Peel  Strait,  on  the  37th  of  AugiuC, 
they  found  the  way  blocked  by  an  immense  ice<pack,  which  even  the 
PaiKlora  could  not  bore  through,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  imprisoned 
for  an  indefinite  period,  without  a  harbor,  and  without  proKpetrt  of  com. 
pensfttiug  achievement.  Bearing  itway  fium  this  dangvrou>i  bx'ultty  ju<^t 
ia  time  to  escape  untoward  and  unproRtahle  detention*  they  arrived  at 
La  Roguette  Island*  and  began  to  think  they  would  perha|»  reach  Call- 
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fomb  hcforc  the  close  of  the  Ncawm,  hv  the  route  miippcti  out 
liii — southwest  from  Ca|M;  Walker  li>  BchriiiK's  Straits.  Iitx 
nnticipjiiLi)  opeci  water  uml  plain  siiiling,  they  cncounteretl  an  ir 
icc-fieUI.  After  three  days,  vain  search  for  n  lefld,  Capt.  Yoi 
linquishul  the  hope  of  completing  the  Northwest  PaMiaj^e,  and  co: 
to  return  to  England. 

With  hi^h  wIikIs^  heavy  snowstorms  ami  obstmctinsj  ice-pnckl 
hail  :i  ruihcr  Jillicuit  honicwanl  voyage.     On  one  occasion,  in  a  ^xv\ 
ary  lifUng  of  the  snow-clouds,  they  saw  close  at  hand,  and   as  i^ 
threatening  to  fall  upon  them,  n  prccipitouii  cliff,  presenting  a  most 
ly  appearance,  says  Yotmg,  "  the  horizontal  strata  seeming  like  th 
barHuft^me  gigantic  iron  cage,  and  standing    out  from    the  sa 
In  fact,  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  clilT,  and  we  appeared  to  be  in  i 
For  n  few*  minutes  only  we  saw  thiti  apparition,  and  then  nil  w 
darkness."     They  barely  had  room  to  pass  between  this  clifTand  I 
pack,  an<l  after  three  lnuirs  of  intense  anxictv,  :i  fortunate  niovcn 
the  ice  displayed  a  weak  spot  through  which  ihcy  hjisiily  I'orccd  Cl 
and  thus  cecapcil.      On  Sept.  lo  they  passed  through  a  terrible 
which  the  I*andorn  was  converted  into  "one  huge  icicle;*'  but  t 
safely  lo  Carey  Utands.     This  lime  tliov  found  Narcs'  cairn  and  o-j 
addrcsscil  to  the  British  Admiralty,  which  they  conveyed  home, 
at  Portsmouth    Oct.  i6,  1S75,  after  a  succesisful  cruise  of  too  day 
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MR.    IIKNNETT    PURCHASES    TUB     PAVDORA  —  KXP8NSK   OF    TIIK    BXPB- 

niTION THK    CRKW LIBUT.    DK    LONG*S    LKTTKK    TO    THB    BRCRK- 

TARY  OF  TUB  NAVY  —  HEIt  DEPARTURE  FROM  SAN  PRANCISCO 
HAV  ~  A  GRAPHIC  PR.SCRIPTIOX  —  AT  OUNAL.ARKA  —  DR  LONO 
COMMUNICATES    VARIED    INTELLIGENCE    TO    THB    SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Rcnitctt  purchascJ  the  Puiiitora  of  her  owner.  Sir  Allen  Young, 
in  the  spring  of  1S7S;  and  she  was  ukcii  by  LieutA.  DcLong  ami  Duncn- 
howcr,  from  Havre*  France,  by  ihc  Siniit  of  Muj^cllan  to'  the  United 
StJite*  navy-yanl  .it  Marc  Island  nc.ir  Snn  Francisco,  where  it  wa^  lieter- 
miMC<l  "to  overhaul,  refit,  and  strengthen  hcr.^  "This  conclusion,"  say* 
the  Sf»:retary  of  the  Navy,  ''was  precautionary  merely,  inasmuch  as  hhe 
lud  been  well  cuuittrucled,  and  was  believed  to  possess  ordinary  strcn^h.*' 
An  inquiry  from  the  secretary  elicited  the  report,  "that  extraordi- 
nary prccuiution?  were  taken  10  ^tren;,'^then  the  Jcannctte  before  she  left 
San  Francisco;  ihat  ten  feet  of  solid  timber  were  placed  in  her  bow;  tliat 
Iron  beams  were  introducol  on  each  side  of  her  boilers  to  strengthen  her 
tidcft,  and  that  she  was  fastened  through  nnd  throuj^h  with  wooden  hooks, 
anil  Ihat  her  bilge  was  stren^jthcned  with  six-Inch  timber,  and  her  ileek 
frame  rencwe<I  wherever  requtretl.  In  !iddltioit  to  her  being  a  wtll  huilt 
vcAscl  these  improvcmcnb)  must  have  given  her  such  capacity  to  resist 
the  ice  OS  few  vessels  thai  have  gone  into  the  Polar  regions  have  hod.** 

A  later  new»ipapcr  report  adds:  "Aft  the  mizzcnmost  she  is  almost 
entirely  of  mwliogany.  Her  hull  i**  sheathed  with  Au^trallaIl  ironwoud, 
four  inches  in  thickness.  She  Is  so  motielcd  as  to  rise  easily  from  the 
water  when  nipped  by  the  ice,  wherein  lies  the  chief  danger  to  all  ve»- 
seU  traversing  polar  regions.  Her  form  is  therefore  as  great  an  clement 
of  safety  as  her  superior  strength.  Previous  voyages  have  tested  her  ca- 
pacity thoroughly.     Three  times  she  was  nlppol  in  Melville  Bay  with 
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guch  force  as  to  he  raised  Keverni  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
she  escjpetl  without  nufTcriti^  the  slij^htcst  damage.  She  was  further 
strcngthuneU  ugarii>t  ice  pressure  by  having  ten  feel  of  her  bow  filled  in 
with  solid  dead  wood,  heavily  bolted,  just  before  leaving  Sail  Francisca" 

From  the  outset  the  national  American  character  of  the  expedition 
wail  provided  for.  By  special  Act  of  Congress  she  received  an  Amcri- 
can  register,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  government  vessel,  and 
W.1?  ie*nanicd  the  Jcannetlc,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bennett's  utily  si'-ter.  Tiic 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wa«  authorized  to  accept  her  without  expense  li>  the 
government;  the  coAt  of  the  expedition  to  Mr.  Bennett  wn-s  c«tiinatnl 
at  $300,000.  She  was  put  iti  charge  of  officers  of  the  navy — LicuL 
tico.  VV.  De  Long,  conimaiuier;  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Chipp,  executive 
officer;  Lieut.  John  \V.  D.inenhowcr,  navigator;  George  W.  Melville, 
chief  engineer;  and  J.  NL  Ambler,  surgeon.  With  thcMS  were  a»o- 
ciated  Jerome  J.  Collins,  mcteorolugist  and  correspondent  of  the  1107.11(1; 
Raymond  L.  Ncwcotnli,  naturalist;  aii<l  William  AL  Dunbar,  ice 
pilot.  The  other  members  itf  the  ship'-i  company — carpenters,  uiachin- 
jsts,  and  seamen — were  Jas.  H.  Bartlett,  Geo.  H.  Boyd,  Wm.  Cole, 
Adolf  Dressier,  Hans  H.  Ericksen,  Carl  A.  G5rtz,  Neils  Ivcrson,  Pclcr 
E.  Johnson,  Albert  G.  Kuchtic,  Henry  H.  Ka-iph,  Geo.  Laudcrhnch, 
Herbert  W.  Lcach^  Walter  Lee,  Frank  Maiison,  Wra.  C.  F.  Nin- 
derman,  Louis  J.  Noros,  W.  Sharvell,  Edward  Star,  Alfreti  Sweet- 
man,  Henry  D.  Warren,  and  Henry  Wilson;  and  three  Chinese,  Ah 
Sam,  Long  Sing,  -AWtX  Ah  Sing,  as  steward,  cook,  and  cabin-boy — in  all 
thirty-two  persons.  In  selecting  the  crew  choice  was  made  from  1300 
applicants,  no  one  being  accepted  under  twenty-five,  or  over  thirty-five, 
and  care  being  taken  that  nil  were  of  average  height,  size,  and  weight, 
sound  in  all  respects,  and  without  tendency  to  consumption,  of  good 
character,  northern  born  or  raised,  inured  to  cold,  and  accustomed  to  the 
sen.  The  seamen  were  to  receive  $35  a  month,  and  the  others  in 
proportion. 

At  u  farewell  reception  tendered  the  officers  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  San  Francisco,  on  the  iGth  of  June,  Commander  De  Long  re- 
ferred briefly  to  the  manner  in  wliich  private  liberality  and  enterprise 
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vtaf-  cnmbincd  with  government  nAsifitiince  to  Mnd  out  the  expedition  uti- 
(k'r  the  bc%t  posKihle  auspices  n&  a  national  undertaking.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  the  present  %vn>i  the  first  nttcmpt  to  rench  the  l*ole  by  way 
uf  ltchring*>>  Strait,  and  on  ihi.-  difliculties  likely  to  he  cncuuniereil.  The 
{ftiund  to  be  traversed  was  entirely  new,  he  said;  for  aOer  passing  71 " 
they  were  going  out  into  u  great  blank  space  to  determine  whether  il 
was  water,  ice,  or  land.  He  decmeil  it  bc«er  not  to  say  at  present  what 
they  woulil  *lo,  hiit  hopc*l  to  he  hclil  in  remembrance  until  their  return, 
when  u  recital  of  what  they  had  dune  would  l>e  of  greater  interest. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1S79,  De 
I^ong  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy — "  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  Jt-nnnettc,  being  in  all 
respects  ready  for  w-a,  will  «^il  at  3 
i/clock  thift  afternoon,  on  her  cruise 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  I  have  alntt 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  itrder*  of  the  iSih  uf  June 
ill  reliiiion  to  the  movements  of  the 
.\rciii-  KxpedUiuii  under  my  com- 
niurid:  and  while  I  apitreciatc  the 
grave  ri.'sp>in>ibitiiy  inttuxleil  to  my 
care,  i  hcg  leave  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  endeavor  to  perform  thiH  im- 
ptirtaiit  dury  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  reflect  credit  upon  ihi-  ship,  the  navy,  »nd  the  c«)unlry  "l  large,  1  l>cg 
Icavr  to  return  ihunks  for  the  conrtdcncc  fxpn?vse<l  in  my  nhility  to  saii-*- 
factorily  eoiulucl  oucb  a  hazanloiiii  exfiediiion,  and  1  dt»ire  to  place  u[>on 
rcconl  my  conviction  that  nothing  W.y*-  been  left  unprovided  which  ihe 
cnterprinc  and  libcralitv  of  Mr.  Jamr«  C>ordim  Itcnnetl,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  our  .\rctic  prcilecc^sors  could  suggcj-l." 

Over  lu^ooti  people  witnessed  the  departure  o'C  the  Jcannetlc;  and 
kvkkv^jOO  vvatciHxl  with  interest  for  the  announcement  <>(  the  event. 
The  circumstance^  are  grupbicjlly  described  by  the  departing  joumaliAt 
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of  the  expcdtUon,  OS  foUows:  "  The  anchor  is  upland  the  propeller  U 
slowly  revolving,  giving  the  Jeannettc  just  enough  motion  through  the 
water  to  make  ur  feet  that  we  were  oft"  at  last.  The  Tricndly  waving  oT 
hat5  and  handkerchiefs  from  the  wliarvea,  the  shipping,  and  even  ffom 
the  distant  points  of  vantage  in  San  Francisco,  tell  us  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  as  well  is  the  men  of  the  sea,  are  giving  us  a  beauty  send- 
off,  although  we  cannot  hear  the  cheers.  Our  captain  and  first -Iteutuninit 
arc  on  the  bridge.  The  word  is  given.  '■All  hands  give  three  chccp-.' 
Up  into  the  port-rigging  scramble  the  crew,  the  Hteam  whittle  marks  tiic 
lime.  *  Hurrah,'  *  hurrah !'  Now  wc  arc  off  in  earnest.  The  yacht  chilt 
of  San  Francisco,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Harrisnn,  accom- 
pany us.  How  gracefully  these  pretty  crafts  skim  iiKout  our  vcswl,  like 
whitc-wingcd  seagulls,  as  she  solemnly  raovei  toward  the  Narrows.  We 
will  leave  them  at  the  bur.  One  of  them  will  take  off"  from  uh  m  ladv 
whom  we  have  all  learned  to  respect.  It  is  Mrs.  Dc  Long,  the  wife  of 
our  gallant  captain,  who  i:^  now  s|>ending  with  him  the  last  sncred  mu- 
mL*nts  before  parting.  This  amiable  and  charming  lady  has  been  the 
life  of  our  Jcannette  family  since  it  was  organized.  If  we  wanleil  to 
buy  anything  (or  any  purjHJst:,  wc  went  for  advice  to  Mrs.  De  Lon^. 
The  steamers,  crowded  with  well-wishers,  are  now  closing  about  a-su 
we  wave  caps  and  handkerchiefs  to  friend-*  on  board  them.  The  Jean- 
nclle  plows  onward  in  the  teeth  of  a  smart  breeze.  Hill  tops  and  wliarvts 
in  .SiiJi  Francisco  are  crowded.  It  is  a  pleasant  farewell  Kcene  on  the 
Jewnnettc.  Now  wc  jire  apprcmching  the  Narrows.  The  final  leave- 
taking  will  soon  he  given  in  cheers,  then  away  to  the  great  Piicific  no 
our  voyage  to  the  Arctic  >;cas.  Not  a  man  on  bonrd  has  the  shadow  <if 
ji  melancholy  thought  on  his  face.  People  remark:  *  What  a  gtwd- 
humnrod  lot  of  fellows.*  Wc  arc  happy  in  the  knowledge  thai  niillinnn 
bear  us  friendly  wishes.  The  sky  ahead  Uwks  foggy-  We  will  makc 
ofTthc  coast  to  iivoid  the  prevailini,;  nor' wester  and  get  into  fair  weatlK* 
about  live  htuidri-<l  miles  wesrwar.l.  Then  our  go<vl  Oiip  will  point  her 
prow  to  Oiuialaska.  Now  wc  are  ahrc:ttt  of  the  fortiHciHons.  We  now 
sec  the  old  tlag  w.iving  high  on  its  maat  over  the  stronghold  uf  Uncic 
S»m.      We  salute  it.     .\  very  interesting  meeting  is  taking  place  in  Htc 
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ciibiti  lu'twcen  Mrs.  De  Long,  Mr,  Win.  Hradford^  the  Arctic  artut,  Jind 
Mr.  Brooks,  uf  the  Academy  of  Science.  We  dUcusK  the  future.  Mrs. 
De  Loii<;  is  cnthusiustic.  She  says  wc  muiit  succeed,  and  offers  some 
sensible  advice  an  the  subject  of  temperature. 

«PufR  BangI  There's  a  salute  from  Fort  Point.  The  barbette 
battery  is  belching  away,  and  fat-looktng  lumps  of  white  smoke  are 
rolling  down  to  the  sea  below.  Our  galt.int  friend.  Major  Il»sbrock,(if 
the  fourth  artillery,  is  on  the  rampart*.  \Vc  hear  ihc  cheers  and  re- 
turn them  heartily.  It  is  a  Imndsomc  compliment.  Bloo<l  U  thidccr 
than  water.  The  army  salutes  the  navy.  Farewell,  brave  boys,  may 
your  guns  always  aalute  friends,  and  terrify  enemies.  The  yachts  «fc 
now  passing  asteni.  As  each  pjisscs  she  sidutcs  with  dipping  flags  ud 
cheers.  They  then  scud  ofTto  come  round  again.  The  little  tug-*  ^ 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  uiid  bc<{in  to  put  back.  The  people  on  them  cl 
vigorously,  and  the  tugs  blow  their  whistles.  These  scenes  occur  every 
fcvv  minutes  as  our  ship  p;tsses  through  the  crafts  around  her.  We  «re 
now  opposite  the  ClitT  House  and  Seal  Rocics.  The  sc.i  is  calming  down, 
and  wc  bob  along  pretty  stc:idily.  Captain  Dc  Long  just  now  asked  mc 
to  give  his  love  to  all  of  you.  I  know  you.  will  accept  the  offering  uf  u 
gall-int  seam.in,  who  goes  out  to  win  honor  for  the  flag.  The  hour  is  ■( 
hand  when  wc  must  p:»rt  from  our  shore  friends.  Leavetaking  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  moment.  We  simke  hands  with  noble  friends.  We  send 
our  warmest  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  those  we  leave  behind.  Time's 
up.     We  |)art  company  with  civilization  for  the  present." 

On  the  voyage  northward  the  Jcannette  encountered  a  succession  of 
head*wtnds,  alternating  with  equally  untoward  calms,  and  after  passing 
45°,  no  less  unfavorable  fogs.  Her  course  was  for  Akoutan  Pass,  be- 
tween the  island  of  that  name  and  Ounalaska,  hotlrof  the  Aleutian  group. 
They  made  land  in  a  dense  fog,  on  August  isl,  which  .t  party  going 
ashore  found  to  be  Ougalgjui  Islaml,  a  formation  of  buft;dtic  ijranilcjiear- 
ing  a  surface  di-posii  of  scoria,  :ind  evidences  of  a  comparatively  rccetH 
volcanic  diitturbancc.  An  active  volcano  was  observed  on  the  iiei}{hbfir- 
ing  island  of  Ounalanka.  Passing  through  the  Pass  and  rounding  Cape 
Kalcghta,  the  Jcannette  anchored  at  Port  IlJouliouk  of  (hat  island,  in 


Lttituttc  53^  53'  by  longitude  166"  31'.  *' The  local  Mrvnery,**  says 
Collins,  "is  very  imposing.  The  great  green  hills,  covcrc{l  with  pntchcn 
of  i»nuw;  the  luxuriant  ^nis-s  un  tlie  con»>tt  the  ru;{ged,  preeipituus  cliflb, 
and  the  detached,  |)caketl  rocks  are  the  principid  features.  Nearly  nil  arc 
bold  headlands.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  trees.  There  is  .n  large 
variety  of  flowering  plants  common  to  the  temperate  xone,  M>me  of 
which  are  very  pretty.  This  whole  region  is  volcanic;  some  of  the  large 
harbor?)  are  evidently  old  craters.  I'nrt  of  the  harbor  wc  now  lie  in, 
formed  by  an  extensive  »ub&idence  as  late  as  1S53,  ^'^  deep  water  in 
chore,  and  thirteen  fathoms  at  the  buoy.  There  arc  not  many  resident 
whitcft,  the  |>oputation  being  chiefly  Aleuts  and  Indiana  from  the  main 
land.     There  is  a  Russian  chnpel  and  a  priest  in  the  settlemenl." 

From  Ouualaska  Commander  Dc  l^ng  wrote  as  follows  tu  the 
Secreury  of  the  Navy:  *^  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  anival,  on  Aug. 
3d,  at  thin  place  of  the  ship  under  my  command,  and  the  continued 
good  health  of  the  officers  and  crew,  t  found  at  anchor  here  the  United 
Slates  revenue  cutler  Rush,  the  steamer  St.  Paul,  and  the  schooner  St. 
George,  the  last  two  named  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco.  .  This  letter  h  curried  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
said  steamer  St.  Paul.  I  learned  upon  arrival,  of  the  wreck  of  the  brig 
Timandra,  belonging  to  J.  C  Merrill  .%  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Nounivak  Ulatul,  about  four  hundred  ami  twenty  milo  to  ti:c  northward 
of  ttm  place.  The  second  mate  and  three  seamen  of  said  brig  reached 
here  on  the  30th  of  July,  bringing  tiilings  of  the  disaster  to  that  vessel, 
occurring  May  35.  The  vcfssel  they  report  as  being  a  total  wreck, 
although  no  liven  were  lost,  and  the  cargo  was  ncnrly  all  saved.  The 
crew  built  a  boat  from  a  poilion  of  the  wreck,  eighteen  feet  long  and  six 
'  fisct  beam  and  p:trtty  decked  over,  and  the  finir  men  mentioned  above, 
having  volunlcvFcd  to  come  here  in  search  of  a.<ssistance,  left  Nounivak 
on  the  26th  of  July,  and  reached  here  on  the  .^oth.     The  Rush  sailed  to- 

(day  to  rescue  the  bjil.ince  tif  the  crew,  eight  in  ninnlwr, 
M  The  steamship  St.   Paul  arrived  from  St.  Paul's  Island,  Aug.  i, 
,  bringing  ihc  entire  collection  of  furs  from   the   Seal    lKlan<ls  and   the 

I  northern  settlentents — about  one  hundred  thousand  skins — and  will  leave 
in 
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to-raorrow  morning  for  San  Francisco.  The  revenue  cutter  Rui 
ing  her  visit  to  St.  Michael's  and  her  cruise  to  the  northward, 
through  Behring  Strait,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  an 
ward  of  East  Cape  in  Siberia,  without  having  cncomucred  any  io 
soever.  Supposing  that  Professor  Nordenskicld  had  already 
Miuth,  no  communication  waft  had  by  the  Rush  with  St  Lawrcni 
No  cotnmuiiication  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay  had  been  receivea 
Michael'^  at  the  date  of  sailing  of  the  Rush,  July  23,  and  conse 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  safety  ur  movements  uf  Profes 
dcnskit^ld's  party. 

'•  It  was  my  intention  originally,  as  communicated  to  you  in 
of  July  S,  to  stop  at  St.  Paul's  Island  after  leaving  this  place, 
fur  clotliing,  which  I  was  to  have  received  at  that  place,  can  be 
here,  1  have  concluded  to  proceed  directly  to  St.  Michael's,  in 
leaving  here  Aug.  6. 

"  From  aW  the  intelligence  received  from  the  northward  it 
that  the  la>tt  winter  has  been  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  and  thad 
struction  to  navigation  in  the  hhape  of  ice  has  been  encounter 
but  deplore  that  the  necessity  of  loading  tliis  ship  so  deeply  at  S, 
Cisco  has  made  our  progress  thus  far  so  slow,  owing  also  to  hei 
antl  swell,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able 
prorti  by  the  ojieii  water  in  the  Arctic  Sea  in  our  efforts  to  gain 
latitude  this  season. 

**If,  upon  our  arrival  at  St.  Michael's,  nothing  has  been  bean 
party  under  the  command  of  Professor  NordenskiHid,  T  shall  prt 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  in  Siberia,  to  obtain  tidings  of  them  and  shall 
subsequently  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  delineate<[  in  n^ 
of  July  S. 

"I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  1 
this  region  arc  very  meager.  The  most  reliable  is  one  publisha 
Imperial  Russian  Hydrographic  Ollicc  in  18.19,  ^^'hich  chart  1 
nished  inc  in  San  Francisco.  The  prevalence  of  fogs  and  the  rap! 
uncertainty  of  the  prevailing  tides  make  an  approach  to  any  of  ij 
between  the  Aleutian  Islands  hazardous  in  the  extreme.'* 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 


PROM     UU.V  ALASKA     TO     ST,     LA  WRENCH      BAY SOUNDINGS  —  MliLlBK 

WATCHES — ^OFF  STUART's  ISLAND — THE  STOCK  OF  DOOS  — 
CIVILIZED  CUSTOMS — A  VOLCANIC  REGION — A  Ill'NTINC  PARTY 
KROM  THE  JEANNETTE  —  A  RUSSIAN  BATII  —  THE  FANNY  A. 
HYDE — A  FUKCKD  TREATY  WITH  TKS  CANINES  —  VISITED  RV 
TCHUKTCHIS — DK  LONO's    DISPATCH. 

The  trip  from  Ounalaska  to  St.  Lawrence  Bay  h  thus  described  by 
Collins:  ^  The  change  from  the  smooth  water  of  the  harbor  to  the  rough 
sea  outside  was  very  rnurked,  und  we  were  scarcely  outside  C»pe 
Kaleghtn,  and  working  on  n  conr^c  e:isi  of  north  toward  Nounivak  Ulnnd* 
than  the  Jcunncttc  l>cgan  her  ;{iinih(>U  a^^ain,  rolling  and  pitching  m>  as 
to  make  locomotion  chflicult  except  between  the  cabin  table  and  the 
partttiuns.  The  winds  being  favuniblu  I'rom  the  southwanlf  ihc  !^htp, 
under  full  stcuin  and  suil,  rather  xstnnished  us  bv  making  five  and  six 
knots  Mcadily  for  the  first  djiy  out.  Hut  as  the  second  day  tiawned  with 
half  n  gale  blowing,  the  Jcannettc  increosetl  her  sjieed,  ».o  that  we  actually 
made  ly^  milcii  in  twenty-four  hours,  inomcthing  that  gave  us  much  cause 
for  rejoicing.  The  coal  we  gut  at  Ouiialaska,  although  tt  burned  like 
chaff,  made  steam  quickly,  and  uur  cnginest,  thurout;hly  overhauled  by 
Mr.  Melville  while  in  port,  workctl  well.  \Vc  ciingralulaied  ourselves, 
thercforCf  on  a  probable  quick  run  to  St.  Michael's  ^nd  nothing  seemed 
to  threaten  delay  but  the  possible  non-arrival  of  our  supply  schooner,  the 
Fannie  A.  Ilyde,  of  San  Francisco.  But  in  these  latituden  uncertain 
winds  are  the  rule  during  the  liummer  time,  >o  that  we  luid  to  come  down 
on  the  third  dav  to  uur  ordiiuuy  »]x-ed  uf  four  knots,  which  wc  carried 
into  this  port,  making  the  run  in  six  days  exACtly  from  Caixr  Kaleghta 
to  Stuart's  I«.land,  Norton's  Sound. 

"  The  importnncc  of  determining  the  character  of  the  bottom  as  wc 
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proceeded,  rendered  a  daily  stop  necessary  for  sounding.  We  aUo 
dredged  every  day  except  when  the*  water  was  too  rough.  Soundings 
ran  from  eighty  to  five  fathoms  as  we  came  north  on  a  bottom  conipos4»] 
of  fine  gray  sand  and  ooze,  covered  with  moKs-like  vegetation  which  wa* 
inhabited  by  an  extraordinary  variety  of  marine  life.  Wc  also  used  the 
deep  sea  cups  and  thermometers  for  detennining  the  densities  and  tem- 
peratures at  various  depths.  These  I  found  to  work  very  wcII»conw<lcr- 
ing  that  our  men  are  as  yet  a  little  awkward  in  handling  ihe  lines,  but 
are  improving  very  rapidly.  Our  hourly  meteorological  ob&cr\*Htioiw  an 
made  each  day  with  the  utmost 
regularity.  We  have  divided  up 
the  time  into  watches,  and  the 
work  goes  on  steadily.  For 
infttancCf  I  begin  at  noon  and  ^nnd 
watch  ( metcon>logically  Kpeaking) 
until  6  p.  M.  I  am  then  relieved 
by  Mr.  Chipp,  first  lieutenant,  who 
observes  at  7  and  8;  then  Dr, 
Ambler  nt  9,  to,  n,  and  mi<)nighL 
My  turn  comeK  again,  no  I  observe 
at  I,  3,  3  and  4  A.  M.,  and  am  re- 
lieved by  Mr.  Danenhowcr,  who 
takes  5  mid  6  a.  m.  At  7  and  8 
Mr.  Chipp  observes,  and  from  nine 
to  noon  inciusive,  Dr,  Ambler. 
Our  hours  of  duty  Jjer  day  in  making  observations  arc  therefore,  Mr. 
Chipp,  Kmxxt  hours,  Mr.  Dancnhower,  who  is  navigator,  two  hours;  Dr. 
Ambler  eight  Imurs,  and  myself  ten  hours.  Besides  this  I  keep  the  regu- 
lar mcteorologic.11 1  record  luid  note  sea  tem}>crntures  and  densities,  ami 
make  up  my  journal;  so  that  you  may  sec  there  is  no  time  for  doing 
nothing  tcft  for  us  on  board. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  1  ith  wc  sighted  land  on  the  starboard  beam 
-^that  is  to  say  to  the  eastward— ^nd  by  continuous  sounding  determined 
our  locality  to  be  olT  Stuait's  Island,  in  Norton  Sound.     The  land  w«» 
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low,  and  discernible  only  \\y  n  xlight  rise  or  hilt  which  showed  above  the 
honzon.  Wc  tttcamed  at  a  very  moderate  Hpced  all  night,  and  by  ten  A* 
M.  on  the  1 3th  were  at  anchor  opposite  the  little  settlement  and  block- 
hou<w  known  n«  Micliaclovskoi  hy  the  Riiiwians  ^"d  an  .St.  MichaePs  by 
the  Americans.  Wc  were  soon  after  boarded  by  Mr.  Neumann,  the 
Al.'Ltka  Commercial  Company's  agent,  and  offered  the  hospitalities  of  the 
place,  with  every  addition  to  our  supplictt  which  the  company^s  stureR 
would  aObrd.  Goiti);  ashore  soon  after  I  found  the  *fort/  a  curious 
collection  of  wooden  buildings,  forming  a  small  quudraiigle,  on  the  cor- 
ners of  which  are  little  block  houses,  which  were  armed  with  small  can- 
non during  the  Russian  possession  of  Alaska,  but  which  at  present  arc  of 
no  special  value  for  defense.  Within  the  inclosure,  and  fronting  inward, 
arc  the  storehouses  and  dwellings.  The  latter  arc  occupied  by  Mr.  Neu- 
mann, the  company's  agent,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  an  employfi  of  the  Smith- 
ftonian  Ingtttution  and  observer  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  a 
few  Russian  workmen,  and  some  Indians  who  work  about  the  fort.  The 
quartern  of  the  agent  and  the  Smithsonian  collector  arc  plainly  but  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  gentlemen  arc  philosophers 
enough  to  content  themselves  pretty  well  with  their  iwlate^l  po<;ition. 

*»AI1  our  dop«  were  at  St.  Mich.*iel's  when  we  arrived.  They  are  a  fine- 
looking  lot  of  animals,  but  inclined  for  u  general  row  at  the  shortest  no* 
ticc.  They  loll  around  the  inclosure  or  sit  out  on  the  rocks  near  the 
fortf  and  occasionally  set  up  a  long,  pcculiar^^owt  that  sounds  nt  night 
like  a  summons  of  Satan  to  his  satraps  for  a  gcner.-il  council.  At  feeding 
time  the  dogs  get  their  doily  allowance  of  dry  fish,  and  while  that  i^  be- 
ing thn>wn  to  them  the  sounds  of  bjittle  rise  and  float  on  the  Vireeze.  On 
general  principles  the  Esquimaux  dogs  will  tight,  and  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  wonder  what  the  row  is  about.  The  dogs  will  be  walking  or  lyin^ 
about  quietly,  when  suddenly  one  will  make  a  rush  at  another,  and  then 
the  whole  pack  pitches  in,  every  (log  for  himself.  In  these  remarkable 
combats  nine  of  the  dogs  originally  provide*!  for  us  bv  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  have  been  killed  by  their  fellow  canines.  We 
[  arc  getting  some  recruits  now  and  expect  to  leave  here  with  about  forty- 
I      five  good  dogs  on  boanl.     Of  course  we  will  hjive  native  drivers  with  us 
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to  iniin:i;;c  the<ic  unruly  brutes,  and  I  beliere  arrnn^emcnm  are  now  be 
ing  made  with  Esquimaux  huntcrx  to  act  in  that  capacity.       The  storc- 
housf  ofthe  Alaska  Compiinv  here  {■*  filled    with  a   collection  of  imdc 
g(>o(U  similar  to  that  we  Ibtind  m  OunalAska,  except  that  the  assortment 
is  not  so  varied,  nor  the  quantity  w  great.     The  furs  brought  to  the  pM 
arc  from  the  lower  Yukon  Ri%*<:r  region  and  the  adjacent  coa.stK.    The  In- 
dians come  in  by  vina!;;c«,  and  under  the  general  control  of  a  chief,  who 
directs  the  iK-jfotiations.     In  this  way,  fox,  bear,  sable,  wolf  and   wjuirrcl 
skins  iirc  procurctl  in  exchanjie  fnr  coflTue,  «igar,  tobacco,   powder,  Icat 
(shot  and  bullets),  guns  (muzzle-loading  rifles  and  ^hut-guos),  cluUtini; 
:ind  notion^.     Whalebones  for  sledge-rimner?  are  sometimes  bouglit,  hut 
thene  come  from  the  northent  or   Siberian  coasts   J'nd   .ire   rcganiwl  a« 
valuable.     Dogs  are  purchased,  as  in  the  ]jrcscnt  instnicc  for  us,  for  ^'uns. 
the  average  price  of  a  good  dog  being  about  $7  in  goods.      Extra  go«I 
dogs  are  worth  as  much  as  $15*  but  that  is  a  top  price,  and  is  somctima 
give?!  for  a  highly  trained  team-Icadt-r. 

'*Ar  soon  .IS  the  natives  complete  ihcir  tratle  they  return  to  their  vil- 
lages to  enjoy  their  newly  acquired  property,  and  the  little  tort  is  doll 
again  until  another  party  arrives  from  the  interior.  The  experience  of 
the  itgent  and  white  residents  here  Is  a  favorable  one  as  regards  the  tu- 
tives,  but  soinetiinct;  the  latter  hecnmc  restless  and  inclined  for  war.  Lmi 
year  a  chief  residing  about  sixty  miloH  to  the  northw.iid  made  repeated 
thrcMts  to  come  in  and  clcai^out  St.  Michael's.  The  place  was  put  in  a 
fair  state  of  defense  by  Mr.  Neumimn,  and  preparations  were  made  to  give 
the  coming  warriors  n  right  hospitable  reception  at  the  rifled  muzzle. 
Hut— they  never  came.  The  warlike  chief  pnrciiased  two  barrels  of 
whiskf  V  from  some  traders  and  went  on  an  unu<tuaUy  heavy  spree,  which 
resulle<l  in  his  having  his  head  split  opicn  with  an  :txej>y  hi«  brothef'in- 
law,  a  similar  fate  overtaking  his  son.  Since  this  doracfitic  tragedy  oc- 
curred the  people  of  tlie  fort  have  hcanl  no  more  threats  from  up  the 
coast,  and  '  Pcjilx,  gentle  peace,*  prevatU.  The  sur\'iving  relatives  of 
the  chief,  associating  the  valiant  man's  death  with  the  proprietorship  nf 
two  barrels  of  whiskey,  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whiskey 
was  the  cause  of  the  violent  taking  off,  so  they  knocked  in  the  heads  of  the 
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bArri'Iis  ami  let  the  evil  hpirits  nin.     This  prccauHnn  probably  prevented 
the  ciccimntioii  nf  the  tribe, 

**  The  couiitf)*  surruumliiii;  the  post  \f,  wholly  votciuiic.  Every  emi- 
nence in  sight  is  the  cone  of  iin  extinct  volcano.  The  rocks  are  lav.% 
which,  in  cooling,  has  split  up  into  n  rude  columnar  structure,  mid  Khow 
In  Mime  places  the  evidences  of  pressure  in  the  shape  of  curlings  nK  the 
surface  and  other  distortions.  The  exposeil  surfaces  and  those  of  frac- 
tures exhibit  alike  the  honeycomhrn'*  caused  during  coolinjj.  ThcvimJ  nf 
the  licach  is  composed  of  pnlvcrixcft  lava,  and  this  material  enters  largely 
into  the  ttand  found  off  the  coast  from  OunaLaska  nflrthwarrl.  Quite  close 
to  the  settlement  there  is  a  crater  which  now  forms  the  basin  of  a  pretty 
lake.  [  have  rcccivctl  spcciincti"  uf  lava  from  different  points  inland  and 
■long  the  shore,  which  wjll  go  to  my  geological  collection.  Immense 
quantities  of  driftwood  may  he  seen  along  the  shore  of  Norton  Sound, 
and  un  the  island  beaches.  This  wood  comes  chiefly  from  the  Yukon 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Behring  Sea  by  several  mouths.  As  the 
Yukon  drains  a  great  timber  country,  and  is  navigable  for  over  i,Soo 
mile^  from  its  mouth,  the  quantity  of  drift  brought  down  A^iK  carried  in- 
to the  hays  and  sounds  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  is  immense.  The 
natives  haul  out  the  larger  pieces  and  pile  them  up  out  of  reach  of  the 
tide  until  they  dry  sufficiently  for  fuel.  Such  piles  can  )m:  seen  at  inter* 
vals  of  a  few  hi)ridre<l  yards  all  around  this  great  hay.  The  surface  mmI 
overlying  the  lavn  formation  is  mostly  peat,  and  bears  a  close  reseni* 
bUnoe  to  peat  lands  elsewhere,  except  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  vege- 
tation  tliat  dothcs  the  whole  country.  There  arc  no  trees,  but  the  low 
shrubs,  gra&ses,  flowering  plants  and  mosses  are  very  fine,  especially  the 
latter,  which  vary  more  in  color  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  place. 


A  HUNTING  PARTY  FROM  THE  JEANNETTE 

"  LFp  the  sound  which  divides  St.  Michael's  Island  from  the  mainland 
the  shore*  are  chiefly  salt  marsh  tracts,  dotted  with  ponds,  which  are  the 
breeding  places  of  wild  ducks  and  geese,  snipe,  and  other  water  birds. 
To  gel  something  for  the  lanler  by  way  of  change  from  the  canned 
meat  a  party  of  u.s  started  up  the  ^Crooked   CanaV  as  it  is  called,  in   the 
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HtcJtin  cutter.  Wc  carried  a  tent  tuid  pmvtsions  for  two  clays,  besideji  nur 
^iins  and  ammunition^  blankets,  etc.  Our  hick  among  the  wildfowis 
proveti  indifferent,  the  birds  being  scnretl  olf  by  the  !>icani  escape  from 
our  cutter.  Wc  secured,  however,  about  HAecn  ducks  and  &omc  thirty 
snipes.  An  Indian  hunter  acted  as  guide  and  pilot,  but  the  man  w.is  in 
p<}or  health  and  did  not  prove  equal  to  any  of  us  whites  in  endurance  of 
fiitiguc.  Wc  camped  for  the  night  on  the  marsh  edge  and  under  a  heavy 
riiinfali,  which  soaked  the  ground  and  made  us  about  as  uncomfortable  n 
lot  of  sportsmen  as  ever  huddlet]  together  under  canvas.  Next  morn- 
ing the  weather  continued  had,  and  the  Indian  being  used  up  with  an  at- 
tack of  ague,  wc  startcil  back  to  the  ship.  In  crossing  the  bar  in  £icc  of 
a  heavy  sea  the  cutter  took  water  $o  rapidly  thai  we  came  near  being 
swampeil,  and  reached  the  ship  after  a  long  and  most  fatiguing  stni^j^le 
for  life.  Wc  had  all  removed  our  outer  clothing  and  boobt  prcparaton' 
for  a  swim,  and  when  we  got  on  board  the  Jcannettc,  woni  out,  huii^n' 
and  wet,  I  can  assure  you  the  c.ibin  fire  and  a  hot  breakfast  were  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  hy  the  party.  T  must  say  that  to  the  pluck  and  skiU  of 
Mr.  Melville,  the  chief  engineer,  who  had  charge  of  the  running  of  the 
cutter's  engine,  and  to  Mr.  Dunbar,  the  ice  pilot,  who  steered  ib,  are  dnc 
the  safely  of  the  whole  party.  Our  signals  of  distress  were  ml!*undci- 
stood  on  the  ship,  and  it  wik  not  until  wc  were  within  a  hundretl  yani> 
of  her,  with  our  cutter  half  full  of  water  and  her  boiler  fire  extinguished 
that  a  boat  was  lowered  lo  rescue  us.  The  party  thus  imperiled  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Melville,  Mr.  Dunbar,  Dr.  Ambler,  myself,  and  our  Indian 
hunter.  To  show  the  quickness  of  perception  of  the  natives  on  shore  I 
may  mention- that  while  we  were  struggling  with  the  sea,  and  working 
lo  keep  the  boat  afloat,  the  natives  rccognizal  our  position  and  at  once 
reported  it  at  the  fort.  The  ship  was  a  mile  nearer  to  us  than  the  native 
village,  yet  no  one  on  board  seemed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
jacket  hoisted  on  a  boat-hook,  which  Dr.  Ambler  was  waving  for^nearly 
an  hour  before  any  stir  was  made  to  lower  a  boat. 

"  Our  shallow  bay  has  afforded  us  a  fair  supply  of  excellent  fish,  in- 
cluding some  superb  aahnon.  We  have  a  net  set,  and  daily  get  a  good 
number  of  flounders  and  other  small  Rsh,  besides  an  occasional  beauty 
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with  fidicatc  pink  fle^h.  None  but  those  who  hnve  not  tai^Ltt  ihcm;  <lcl- 
idicics  far  a  month  or  so  can  appreciate  the  flavor  of  hroiletl  flotimlvr  or 
salmon,  pointed  hy  appetite,  nnd  washeil  down  with  \\\»^  cups  of  icn.  I 
suppgsc  an  cpicuru  would  prefer  a  more  relinud  arrangement  of  oatahles 
and  drinkables,  but  on  this  eruisc  sueh  exacting  persons  would  he  mi>«r> 
able.  Wc  c.-tt  and  drink  things  as  they  comCf  Itcing  thankful  the  while 
tor  such  small  favors  as  the  Lord  sends  in  the  way  of  a  change  of  dishcu. 
After  our  adventure  in  the  steam  cutter  wc  enjoved  the  luxury  of  a  gen- 
uine Russian  bath  at  the  fort.  The  bathhouse  ts  a  long  structure  Hited 
with  two  chambers,  the  outer  and  inner.  In  the  latter  is  a  stovc-Ukc 
fireplace  with  a  receptacle  for  hot  stones,  which  arc  placed  there  after 
being  raised  to  a  red  heat.  Then  the  smoke  hole  is  closed,  the  skiii- 
lineil  door  made  fast,  and  some  water  is  thrown  on  the  hot  stones.  Phew! 
what  a  temperature  is  raised.  The  blood  almost  boils  in  the  veins, 
and  one  gasps  for  breath,  but  the  pores  are  open,  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  the  Russian  bath  is  gone  through  by  the  bather  until  human  na- 
ture can  stand  no  more.  Then,  sousing  himself  well  in  water,  he  ittshcs 
out  into  the  aniechambi-r,  or  outer  room,  where  he  is  rubbctl  down, 
cooled  olT,  and  allowed  to  dress.  The  pleasant  feeling  experienced  after 
bathing  ts  certainly  purchased  by  much  broiling  and  stewing,  but  the 
iKrncHcinl  effects  on  the  system,  when  the  bath  is  cautiously  used,  arc 
very  miirkcd.  Let  me  not  fiirgct  the  cigar  and  glass  (if  Russian  tea  af- 
ter bathing.  These  are  absolutely  necessary  to  true  enjoyment,  Al- 
thoagh  the  bathhouse  at  St.  Nicholas  is  not  the  most  inviting  looking 
place  in  the  world,  it  serves  its  purjxiAe  admirably,  showing  that  the  value 
of  things  mu>t  not  be  judged  by  appearances. 

"On  the  iSth  our  long-expected  supply  schooner,  the  Fanny  A. 
Hyde  of  San  Francisco,  laden  with  coals  and  e3:tra  stores,  was  sighted 
00*  Stuart^s  Island,  making  for  our  anchorage.  Never  was  a  more  wel- 
come object  presented  to  impatient  mariners  than  the  said  schooner  when 
she  rounded  the  point  of  St.  MichaePs  Island  in  full  view  of  «»ur  ship. 
By  noon  she  was  alongside,  and  her  captain  in  our  cabin,  relating  the 
t  ouiMs  of  his  delay  in  arriving.  Calms,  fogs,  etc.,  formed  reasonable  ex- 
1     coses  for  the  slow  voyage  of  forty-one  days  from  San  F'rancisco  made  by 
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one  of  the  fastest  schooners  ninning  out  of  that  port.  Similar  cause*  dc- 
laincd  us,  although  wc  had  steam  to  propel  us.  But  the  Fanny  A.  Hyde 
had  come  .it  List,  ami  thnt  meant  we  might  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  in  r 
few  days,  and  after  the  coals  and  stores  have  been  transferred  to  our 
hunkers  and  Isolds.  We  need  the  anthracite  coal  that  has  just  come  very 
mucht  as  our  present  stock  of  soft  coal  would  not  last  us  any  time,  <.hould 
we  need  to  use  it.  To  save  delay  we  take  a  heavy  d(?ck-load  of  coat,  as 
well  as  the  quantity  in  our  well  packed  hunkers,  and  the  Jcannette  is 
again  laden  down  to  her  doubling,  as  deep  xs  «he  was  when  leaving  San 
Francisco.  The  nchooncr  goes  with  uh  to  St.  Lawrence  Bav,  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  alxjut  thirty  m'lleii  south  of  East  Cape. 

*'  Wc  have  our  dogs  on  hoiirdf  about  forty  in  number.  They  raise  a 
trememlous  row  about  every  fifteen  minutes,  space  on  our  crowdeil  deck 
alone  governing  the  number  of  comhatantt  engaged.  I  think  if  wc 
could  give  these  unruly  brutes  room  enough  to  fight,  the  battle  would 
continue  until  ihc  last  piiir  died,  chewing  each  other's  throats.  Thisdog 
war  illuslrales  very  amusingly  the  value  of  armed  intervention  at  Uic 
right  moment.  When  the  hitterncsit  of  the  combat  reaches  its  height 
one  of  our  men  interferes  with  a  rape's  end,  and  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality lay*  about  htm  vigorouRly.  A  Ruspension  of  canine  hostilities  is 
the  immediate,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  temporary  result.  The  dogs  m-^kc 
remarks  ;uid  c<jnfer  in  a  high  key  and  retire  for  coniiultatJon,  but  like  the 
conferences  at  Constantinople  these  interchange's  of  diplomatic  confiden- 
ces only  seem  to  make  matters  worse  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  deck, 
and  the  din  of  the  battle  is  heard  soon  again.  Still  the  Hi*:mfirckian 
rope's  end  works  wonders,  even  though  it  enforces  a  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles fifteen  mitiutes  aftei  the  Treaty  of  Prague  has  been  ratified  by  the 
dog  powers,  and  ominously  swings  like  a  Treaty  of  Berlin  over  the 
Esquimaux  dogs. 

"  We  hrtve  with  us  fur  the  voyage  north  two  natives  from  Norton 
Sound,  or  the  St  Michael's  district.  One  of  these,  Alexai,  as  he  is 
called,  speaks  a  tittle  English,  and  is  hoih  intelligent  and  useful  as  a  dog- 
driver  and  hunter;  Antguin,  the  other  and  younger  native,  is  a  fine-look* 
ing  fellow,  with  a  hrond,  boyish  face,  and  pleasant  expression.     He  speaks 
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no  English,  but  gets  nlon^  very  well  with  the  nid  of  his  cotnracte  ah  an 
interpreter.  The  Captain  has  entered  into  n  regular  agreement  with 
thcwr  mlvcnturous  savagw,  by  which  he  binds  himsell'  to  bring  them 
buck,  to  support  the  wife  of  Alexai  and  the  mother  of  Aniguin  during 
the  jihsencc  of  the  husband  and  son»  tn  pay  them  rcjfular  monthly  wngcs, 
■nil  to  {five  Alexai  a  Winchester  riHe  and  a  certnin  quantity  of  6xefl 
Ammunition  when  di^mi*sing  him  from  the  ftervicc  of  the  Jeannclte.  As 
ihc'ie  Indinns  arc  good,  ch'vcr  fellow^,  and  important  to  ti:^  bccau«e  of 
their  familiarity  with  dog  matters,  1  think  we  have  them  on  vcrv  rcitson- 
able  terms.  Mn.  Alexai,  n  chubby-faced,  shy,  but  good-humored  look- 
ing young  female,  came  on  board  to  sec  her  husband  off  on  his  long 
cruise.  She  l>ehiveil  with  great  propriety  under  the  circumstances,  ami, 
although  an  Esquimaux,  tlid  not  show  any  inctination  to  blubber  at  jNirt- 
ing  with  the  one  to  whom  she  waft  scaled  for  life.  Alexai  behaved  also 
with  stoicism  tempered  by  afTection  for  his  spouse.  They  sat  together 
hnnti  in  hand  on  some  bags  uf  potatoes  near  the  cabin  door,  and  probably 
exchanged  vows  of  etcrnid  fidelity.  I  wsis  greatly  touched,  and  got  up 
on  the  bridge  with  my  sketch  block,  on  which  I  outlined  their  figure^. 
1  had  to  take  them  as  they  &:it,  with  backs  toward  me,  for  Mrs.  Alexai 
was  too  modest  to  face  the  pencil.  Before  leaving  the  ship  Capt.  Do 
Long  gave  the  l>ereave«l  one  a  cup  and  saucer  with  gilt  letters  on  it.  She 
seemed  overpowered  with  emotion  at  the  possession  of  such  unique 
trensures,  and  at  once  hid  them  in  the  ample  folds,  or  rather  stowage 
places,  of  her  fur  dress. 

*♦  As  we  left  the  Bay  of  St.  Mich-tclN  on  the  evening  of  the  3lRt  the 
at  the  fort  and  at  the  agency  of  the  Western  Fur  and  Trading 
pany  across  the  bay,  bclcbe«l  forth  a  piirting  salute.  The  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  the  sky  almost  perfectly  clear.  Such  weather  at  this 
season  is  not  uncommon  in  Norton  Sound,  hut  not  infrequently  prvccde^ 
a  hard  northern  blow.  This  we  got  on  the  ajdiWhcn  we  cleared  Sledge 
Island  .ind  commenced  to  chms  the  waters  of  the  straits.  It  was  my 
walL-h  (meteorological)  from  i  a.  m.  to  4  a.  m.,  and  I  noticed  the 
smooth  !«a  beginning  to  undulate  heavily  from  tlie  northward.  This 
indicated  at  once  a  disturKmcc  of  the  weather  to  the  north  and  weict^ 
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Later  in  the  day  the  sea  rose  to  a  very  ^cat  height,  washing  oiir  decks 
and  carryhig  away  some  of  our  light  works.  The  forecastle  got  well 
drenched,  the  bridge  stove  hy  a  sea,  and  the  captain^s  window  broken  in 
and  his  room  Hooiled,  by  another.  On  tieck  we  were  part  of  the  time 
knee  deep  in  water.  The  wind  howled  for  hours  and  sharply  cut  olT  fhe 
wave  crests,  so  that  the  spray  flew  like  small  shot  across  the  decks.  Tlir 
ship  was  hove  to  and  we  rtxlc  out  the  gale  pretty  well,  considering  ihjit 
the  Jcannelte  had  all  she  could  carry  on  board.  As  the  sea  moderated 
we  got  under  way  again  and  arrivwl  here  on  the  35th,  experiencing  vcr)* 
fine  weather  when  entering  the  harbor.  Skin  boats  (baidaras)  filled 
with  dirty  looking,  skin-dressed  natives  of  the  Tchuktchi  tribe,  came 
alongside.  They  thought  we  were  a  trader.  From  these  wc  leantcd 
about  Prof.  Nordenskiuld  what  I  sciU  you  by  telegraph  from  San 
Franci&co.  I  need  not  repent  here  what  I  then  told  you,  as  it  was  sub* 
stantially  as  the  native  chief  told  the  Captain  in  my  presence.  Our 
schooner  arrived  yesterday  (26th)  with  the  bnlancc  of  the  coal  which  we 
eould  not  take  at  St.  Michael's.  The  Captain  also  desired  to  have  a 
means  of  sending  the  very  latest  news  regarding  our  movements  and 
what  we  could  learn  about  Prof,  Nordenskiold.  All  before  us  now 
is  uncert.ainty,  because  our  movements  will  be  governed  by  circumstances 
over  which  wc  can  have  no  control.  If,  as  1  telegraphed,  the  search  for 
Nordenskiold  is  now  needless,  we  will  try  and  reach  Wrangell  Land  and 
find  a  winter  harbor  on  that  new  land,  on  which,  we  believe,  the  white 
man  has  not  yet  put  his  foot.  At  the  worst  wc  may  winter  in  Siberia 
and  'go  for'  the  Wnrngcll  Land  mystery  next  spring.  I  am  in  great 
hopes  we  will  reach  there  this  season.  Wc  are  amply  supplied  with  fur 
clothing  and  provisions,  so  that  we  can  feed  and  keep  warm  in  any  event 
for  some  time.  Our  dogs  will  enable  us  to  make  explorations  to  con- 
slderabte  distances  from  the  ship,  and  determine  the  character  of  the 
country.  Feeling  that  we  have  the  sympathy  of  all  we  left  at  home,  wc 
go  north,  trusting  in  God^s  protection  .ind  our  good  fortune.  Farewell." 
The  following  ia  Commundcr  DeLong's  dispatch  of  the  37th  of 
August,  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  to  the  Sccretarj-  of  the  Navy  at  Wash- 
ington: "Arrived  25th;  leave  for  Scrdze  Kamen  to-night.     All  wdL 
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Natives  report  NordenskibM  pas&ed  &outli  three  months  ago,  slopping 
here  one  day,  having  wintered  at  Kolyutchin  Bay.  Mentioned  one  offi- 
cer, a  Russian,  who  spoke  the  native  language,  as  nameil  *Charpish,' 
possibly  Licui.  Nordquisi,  of  ihc  Russian  navy,  accanip.inying  Nordeas- 
kiOld,  who  said  the  &hip  was  going  home.  Leave  here  to  veiify  account 
along  the  coast.  Hope  to  reach  Wiangell  Land  this  season.*^  To  the 
two  native  hunters  and  dog-drivers,  who  evinced  some  misgivings  about 
the  voyage  la  the  unexplored  north,  DeLong  said  that  hiintwrlf  and  the 
sJiip's  company  were  not  bent  on  throwing  their  lives  away,  and  that 
they  would  be  entirely  Mfe,  as  far  aa  human  energy  and  foresight  could 
preserve  them.  He  was  evidently  satisfied  with  the  completeness  of  his 
outfit,  and  the  ample  provision  which  had  liccn  miidc  fur  all  their  wants, 
as  well  «<  for  !i  successful  expluration  of  "  the  great  blank  space  beyond 
the  7iBt  parallel.** 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

'rllK  JKANNKTTK  KNTKKS  TUB  ARCTIC  —  AKRIVRS  AT  KOLYIITCHIN 
BAV— KIKST  BEAK  AND  SKAI.  KEI.LKD — TIIK  JBANNETTIi  KIKMLV 
IMtOZEN  IN — DASENHOWER's  STATEMENT — THK  WINTER  NtUHT 
BEGINS  —  IlKRALD  ISLAND  IN  SIGHT — THE  JEANN'RTTE  HBi-f- 
LESS  ANI>  CRIPPLED  —  CONJECTURES  AS  TO  THE  JKANNETTk';- 
FATE CONTINUED    APPREHENSION. 

The  »liip*s  cumpany  was  now  iWrtylhrcc,  one  of  the  Chinese  havin<^ 
been  |K'rmitied  to  ubniiduii  the  expedition  at  St.  Michacrs,  because  of 
ill  health,  while,  :l-s  h.!.-;  been  stated,  two  Indiiin';  had  been  added  to  the 
crew.  With  the  whole  company  in  go»!  hcahh  and  excellent  s-pirits, 
the  Jeaimettc  steamed  away  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  J7th,  ut  7:50,  and  passing  East  Cape  on  the  itflh,  ni 
3  I'.  «.,  reached  Cape  Serdze  Kumeu,  that  is,  Stone  Heart— so  called 
from  11  large  bcart-shapcd  ruck  off  the  cape — on  the  39th,  ot  5  p.  M.  Here 
De  Long  deposited  papers  and  a  letter  to  the  Secretaj  y  of  the  Navy,  which 
came  to  hand  thirteen  months  later.  In  this  letter,  after  detailing  their 
dcparlitrc  and  arrival,  as  above,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  opinion  al- 
ready formed  that  the  Sweiiish  Expi-tlilion  had  passed  safety  south,  he 
adds,  "The  officers  and  men  under  my  commami  are  all  well,  and  we 
expect  to  Kail  to-night  for  Wrangcll  Land  vh  Kolyutchin.**  It  was  now 
obvious  that  the  Vega  was  the  vessel  reported  by  the  natives  of  Sl  Law- 
rence Bay  as  having  been  seen  in  the  outer  haven  or  roadstead  *'  for  one 
day  three  months,  before  "^in  reality,  for  a  few  hours,  about  thirty-seven 
days  before.  The  Jeannetle  arrived  at  Kolyutchin  Bay  on  the  3ist^  and 
it  now  only  remained  for  lier  commander  to  push  forward  before  the 
cIo!*  of  the  season,  10  *uch  winter  quarters  for  his  vessel  as  fortune 
might  supply  on   Herald  Island  or  Wrangell  Land,  discovered  or  retlis- 

covereil  by  Capt.  Kellett,  in  1S49.     Accordingly  they  pushed  northwest 
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at  ^  p.  M.  the  same  day.  After  reaching  Scrdzc  Kamcn,  they  hml  sev- 
eral interviews  with  the  natives,  some  of  the  otticeni  making  twt»  tri])s 
uhure,  iukI  botne  ^f  the  Tchuklchis  jrcttlntr  to  Ihe  Jcanncttc  hi  ihcir 
tktn-boiits.  A^nong  other  ihingit  the  winter  tjuarters  of  the  Vega  were 
poinird  out,  and  they  found  the  natives  **  hospitable,  ittalwart  ami  hniul- 
•uimc,^  warmly  clad  And  seemingly  contented,  though  the  mitop*  hiul 
traversed  a  barren,  forbiddin<^  tundra,  to  reach  them. 

On  the  ill  of  September  the  Jeannette  was  Hcen  about  six  milc^ 
ahead  by  the  whaler  Sea  Breeze,  in  about  70°  53'  by  174°,  in  an  open 
channel  —between  an  eastern  Aoe  and  a  western  pack,  with  another  pack 
tothe  north,  making  west-northwe^l  for  Herald  Island  or  WrangcH'i.  Lund, 
but  a  few  mile*  nearer  southeast  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  3d  she  was  seen  several  times — whenever  the  fog  lifted — 
by  the  same  bark,  which  was  following  in  her  track,  at  a  distance  nnw 
of  nine  or  ten  miles.  **  On  the  afternoon  of  the  41b,"  says  Capl.  Barnes 
of  the  Sea  Hreeze,  *'  it  cleared  up  nicely,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  ice 
Ut  and  ne^r."  This  was  the  last  j^on  of  the  |caimctte  by  any  one  out- 
side of  her   own  company. 

It  wail,  however,  afterward  aAcertaineil  that  they  sighted  Kolyutchin 
Island  on  the  ist  of  September,  and  Herald  Island  on  the  4th.  They 
;aw  the  whaler  already  rcfeired  to,  and  stopped  engines  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  approach,  cxchmige  courtesies,  and  take  home  their  mail. 
While  lying  to  they  killed  their  first  bear  and  seal  on  an  ice-floe.  On 
the  6th,  with  Commander  DeLong  aloft  in  the  crowVnest,  on  the  look- 
out, »hc  entered  n  lane  which  he  supposed  was  the  continuation  of  the 
lead  between  the  east  and  west  packs  they  had  tx^ii  following,  and 
which  he  hoped  might  be  followed  in  safety  into  one  of  the  many  poly- 
mias  or  expanses  of  open  water,  so  often  referred  to  by  Russian  navi. 
gatofH  and  sledge-explorers  in  those  regions.  Through  the  rapidly- 
terming  new  ice  the  iron  prow  t>f  the  Jcanncttc  rammed  hc!  slow 
way  until  4  in  the  afternoon,  when  ^hc  became  immovable.  AM 
efTorts  to  push  forward  proved  vain,  ;uid  no  lane  pre^cnting  itself  on 
either  hand,  they  were  compelled  to  de»isl,  and  await  the  chanccA 
of  the  morning.     Her  fires  were  only  bankctl,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  push 
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forward  al  n  moment^  notice.  The  night  proved  exceptionally  cald 
for  even  those  high  latitudes,  and  the  new  ice  could  be  almost  seen 
to  grow  thick  and  strong  as  they  helplessly  looked  on. 

On  the  moming^  of  the  7th  the  Jeannette  was  found  to  be  Rrmly 
frozen  in.  A  full  cxanaination  showed  that  she  wss  surrounded  by  an 
accumulation  of  ice-floes  frozen  tt^ether  by  the  new  ice,  and  extending 
perhaps  four  miles.  The  old  ice  was  in  pieces  ranginc  from  ten  square 
ywrds  to  M-'veral  acres,  with  narrow  vcini*  of  water  now  frozen  over 
with  new  ice.  In  that  one  unlucky  night  she  had  involuntarily  formctl 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  moving  floes  were  arrented  long  enough 
to  be  welded  into  one  solid  muss  by  their  mutual  impact,  the  new  ict 
serving  as  an  effective  soUler.  lleratd  Island  was  in  sight  at  a  distance 
u^  twenty-one  miles;  but  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Chipp,  Dun- 
bar, Melville  and  Alexai,  to  effect  a  landing  there  on  the  13th,  it  provnl 
inaccessible  because  of  open  water  within  six  miles  of  land.  The  next 
day  the  party  returned,  it  being  deemed  inadvisable  to  prolong  the  effort, 
necessarily  attended  with  much  danger,  for  the  barren  achievement  of 
landing  on  the  island  while  there  was  no  chance  of  working  the  ship 
thither  into  harbor.  There  was  the  further  risk  that  such  exploring 
party  might  be  left  behind,  as  the  vessel  was  entirely  uiicoiiLroUablc, 
and  might  be  c:irried  away  with  lioi-  ice-dock  before  their  return.  Drift- 
ing north  westward,  they  sighted  Wrangell  Laml  to  the  south,  on  the 
3ist  of  October,  and  indeed  saw  it  frequently  aftcrwani,  to  the  south  and 
west,  and  on  the  28lh  and  29th  of  October  were  so  near  that  ihcy  coulii 
dtstingutsb  some  of  its  mountains  and  glaciers,  which  eventually  grew  lo 
be  like  familiar  ucquuinlances,  .is  they  remained  so  long  beset  in  those 
watc:"s.  The  whole  month  was  very  quiet,  the  nights  being  very  clear 
and  beautiful.  Even  in  September  there  were  no  equinoctial  gales  as 
anticipated. 

"About  iKc  6th  of  November,"  says  Danenhower,  "the  ico  began 
break  tip.  Wc  had  previously  observed  considcr.iblc  agitation  about  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  attributed  it  to  tidal  action.  This  was 
observed  particulai'ly  when  we  were  between  Herald  I&land  and  Wran- 
gell Land,  and  when  the  water  was  shoalc<l — that  is,  about  fifteen  fnlh- 
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orm — the  ice  began  to  break  round  the  Hhip,  and  a  regular  stream  of 
broken  masses  gradually  encroacheil  upon  us.  From  aluft  the  floe  that 
had  appeared  so  uniform  n  few  weeks  before,  was  now  tumbled  about,  and 
in  a  Ktute  of  greater  confusion  than  an  old  Turkish  graveyard.  Tracks 
bcgftn  to  radiate  from  the  tthip,  and  the  noise  and  vibration  of  diiitnnt 
ramming  were  terrific,  making  even  the  dogs  whine,  Nov.  33  was  11 
calm*  starlight  night.  I  %<A  good  star  observations,  with  Melville  mark- 
ing time,  i»t  1 1  I'.  M.  I  was.  working  them  up  when  .1  crack  was  he.ird, 
and  wc  found  that  the  fine  had  wpUt  and  that  the  ice  on  the  port  side  hnd 

drifted  o(r,  leaving  the  ship  Iving  in 
a  half  cradle  on  her  starboard  bilge. 
The  water  looked  smooth  and  l>eau- 
tiful,  and  there  was  no  noine  !^ave 
that  of  four  dogs  which  had  drifted 
ofTwith  the  port  ice.  Wc  had  pre- 
viously taken  in  the  observatory 
.■^~'  ~  ^^^^^I^^^^B  ""'l   ^^'   prci>ared  for  Mich  an  ac- 

^^^^^^^  cidcnt,  but  on  the  siarh<iard  side  the 

■^^'-j^^^^^^^^^.  /.^^^^k^  ^^      steam  cutter  and  the  mcn''^  outhouse 

had  iK'cn  left.  We  got  the  steam 
cutter  aboani,  but  left  the  outhouse 
standing.     This  was  Nnv,  77  " 

The  vessel  was  at  all  time*  in 
more  or  less  imminent  danger  of 
being  crushed  by  some  violent 
movement  in  the  surrounding  ice,  which  drove  her  hither  and  thither 
under  the  changing  pressure  of  winds  and  currents.  Engineer  Sl>ock*B 
heavy  tnws  with  which  she  hail  been  strengthened  at  Marcos  I&latul, 
alone  saved  her  from  being  crushed  on  the  sist.  After  a  week  of 
specially  severe  nipping  and  squeezing,  she  was  forced  into  open  water 
Dii  the  35th,  and  drifted  foriv  mile*t  without  control  until  evening,  when 
she  wai.  made  fast  to  a  solid  piece  of  floe,  where  she  was  soon  again 
firmly  beset. 

<*55evernl  gales,'*  continues  Dancnhowcr,  "the   heaviest  being  about 
49 
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Hfly  mi)ti<f  an  hour,  occurred  in  the  full  of  1S79.  The  long  night  com- 
mcnccd  nhnut  the  toth  of  November  and  lasted  till  the  25th  of  Jaiiiuirv, 
1880.  On  November  i  the  winter  routine  commenced.  At  seven,  hII 
hands  were  calle<l  up,  and  Hrcs  started  in  the  galleyfi;  at  nine,  breakSist; 
from  eleven  to  one  (^uns  given  to  all  hands  to  hunt,  and  for  exercise  on 
the  ice;  at  3  p.  m.  dinner,  then  galley  fires  put  out  to  save  coal;  between 
seven  and  eighty  tea,  m:idc  from  the  Baxter  bculcr,  which  was  used  con* 
Htantly  to  condense  water,  we  having  found  that  the  floc-ice  was  too  silt 
fur  use,  and  the  doctor  insisted  on  using  condensed  water.  The  boiler 
was  originally  intended  for  the  electric  light,  but  it  was  found  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  run  the  light,  so  we  usol  the  coal  in  condensing 
wntcr.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  coal  per  day  was  allowed  for  heating 
the  c.-ibiti,  iwenly-fivc  pounds  for  the  forecastle,  and  ninety  pounds  for 
the  ship's  galley  for  cooking  purposes.*' 

From  the  date  nf  imprisonment,  the  story  of  the  ship  and  her  com- 
pany 18  one  uniform  record  of  her  stout  rcsiHtance,  with  some  variation  in 
incidents,  and  of  their  good  conduct  and  sustained  courage.  The  dis- 
cipline was  excellent,  there  being  but  one  instance  of  punishoKtit,  fif 
thoughtless  profanity,  during  the  whole  period  of  detention.  Officer 
and  crew  were  well  quartered  and  fully  provisioned,  and  the  gcocml 
health  was  unimpaireil.  There  was  a  formal  medical  examination  on 
the  first  of  every  monih.  With  n  scho*>I  of  navigation  ami  occasiomi 
amateur  theatricids,  besides  the  routine  duties  and  the  special  labors  hcrt- 
after  mentioned,  the  weary  days  sped  on  with  greater  cheerfulness  a>xl 
contentment  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  commander  was  care- 
ful to  have  religious  services  every  Sunday,  it  being  now  verv  generall)' 
admitted  that  such  devotional  exercises  possess  a  very  specific  value  lu 
persons  so  circumstanced.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
were  oljserved  aboard  the  Jeanncttc  with  subdued  festivity  befitting  bcr 
jKrilous  position.  Unfortunately  the  opening  year  brought  them  only 
fresh  perils.  Nips  and  squeezes  from  the  besetting  ice  became  agmn 
fnequciit  and  severe,  and  early  in  January,  iSSo,  the  fore-foot  of  the  ves- 
sel was  violently  wrenched  out  of  place.  On  Jan.  19,  after  several  days* 
unxicty  from  the  crushing   strain  of  the  ice  on  the  ship,  and  the  noix 
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made  by  the  rising  iind  bursting  of  the  floe,  it  wa«  tinaJly  Uisc'overed  that 
Che  ship,  aAer  receiving  several  severe  shocks,  was  leaking  badly. 
StCJim  was  got  on  the  engine  boilers,  and  Ixrth  »ttcani  nnd  hand  pumps 
were  worked  day  and  niifht  until  Ihc  ship  was  freed  from  water.  Stores 
were  hoisted  out  of  the  hold  und  all  preparutiuiis  made  to  make  good  the 
retreat  to  Wrangelt  Land  if  forced  to  abandon  the  ship.  They  contin- 
ued to  drifl  northwest,  and  steam  was  neeessiiry  to  pump  the  nhip  until 
M«y  iS,  iSSo. 

On  the  i»t  of  February  they  were  distant  about  Hfly  miles  from 
Wmngell  Land.  "About  the  middle  of  February  we  were  found  tu  bo 
about  fifly  miles  from  the  place  where  we  had  enteretl,  and  Herald 
Island  was  snid  to  have  been  in  sight  during  one<lay.  During  thc«c  five 
months  wc  had  drifteil  over  an  immcnw  .trea,  approaching  anil  receding 
fn)m  the  i<Soth  mcri<lian,  but  I  do  not  think  we  crossed  it  at  th:tt  time. 
Wc  continued  to  drifl  in  this  unccrttua  manner.  We  noticed  that  the 
«hip  always  took  up  a  rapiil  drift  with  •^ntheast  winds  ami  a  slow  drift 
writh  northeast  winds  owing,  doubtless,  in  Wrangcll  Island  being  under 
our  lee.  Southwest  winds  were  not  frequent."  On  the  2ad  they  dressed 
the  ship  in  honor  of  the  day,  with  hearts  full  of  teniler  inemoricH  of  home 
and  kindred  as  well  as  the  hallowetl  aasociations  appertaining  to  the  fcs< 
IIvhI.  The  coldest  wejither  extienenced  during  the  whole  period  of  de- 
tention occurre«l  in  this  month,  the  thermometer  sinking  on  one  occasion 
til  5S''  ttclow  zero.  In  March  they  lost  sight  uf  land,  with  the  Jennnctte 
helpless  and  crippled,  still  aimlessly  drifting  with  the  tmcertuin  and  dan- 
gerous pack.  April  followed  without  change.  In  the  meantime  a  water- 
tight bulkhead  had  lieen  built  into  the  forward  part  of  tlie  ship,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  ship^s  frames  fd]c<l  in  with  meal,  tallow,  ashes  anil 
oakum,  to  keep  out  the  waici'.  *'  March  and  April,  iSSo,^^  ^ays  Unn* 
enhower,  **wcrc  passed  quietly,  and  we  were  surprised  at  not  having  onv 
March  gales.  The  geese  and  wild  fowU  that  some  of  us  expected  tu  sc« 
on  their  spring  migration  did  nol  put  in  an  appearand'.  One  poor  ei*ler 
duck  fell  cxhuustc«l  near  the  ship,  pnd  one  of  mir  sportsmen  shot  at  it, 
and  after  administering  chloroform  it  succumbc>il.  There  were  sfime 
binU  seen  later  in  the  season  moving  to  the  wcstwanl,  but  ttu^  were  nut 
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numerous.     A  great  many  mussel  shells  and  quxmtidcs  of  mud  were 
often  found  on  the  ice;  which  indicated  that  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
land  or  shoals.     Our  hunters  ranged  far  and  wide  and  often  brought  in 
small  pieces  of  wood — on  one  occasion  a  codflsli  head,  and  on  another 
some   stuH*  that   was  very    much   like   whale   hlubber,  all  of  which  had 
been  found  on  the  ice."     Early  in  May,  under  the  influence  of  gentle 
south  and  southeast  winds  they  drifted  steadily  to  the  northwest.     Afler 
May  18,  iSSo,  the  water  was  pumped  out  night  and  day  hy  hand  pump  or 
windmill  pump  until  the  ship  was  destroyed.     In  June  the  snow  melted 
frum  the  surface  of  the  floe,  but  it  would  have  required  a  cargo  of  torpe- 
does to  set  the  ship  free»  so  firmly  was  she  embedded.  The  birthday  of  the 
nation  was  duly  cclcbratcfl  by  the  usual  display  of  bunting,thc  vessel  bcin^ 
gaily  decorated  in  her  hoHda;-  attire,  anil  bv  a  festive  entertainment  for  offi- 
cers  and  men.     The   thoughts  of  home,  which  they  had  now  abundant 
reason  to  upprehcnd  they  might  never  sec  again,  must  have  mingled  pain- 
fully or  been  no  less  painfully  thrust  aside,  so  as  not  to  mar  the  current  uf 
their  transient  merriment.     Por  about  fifteen  days  in  July  the  weAlhcr 
was  verv  hright  and  pleasant;  hut  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  whole 
of  August  were  very   b;id,  being  r.tw,  foggy,  and  unhealthy.     After  a 
short  release  from  her  immediate  ice-envelope  in  the  height  of  summci. 
the  Jeannette,  which  had  in  the  meantime  drifted  far  to  the  northwest  of 
Wrangell  Lind,  became  again  firmly  embenilcd  in   ice  eight    feet  thcck, 
on  the  6th  of  .September,  just  one   week   before  the  relief  ship  Corwin 
relinquished  the  search  for  her  on  the  cast  side,  as  related  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Meanwhile,  conjecture  as  to  her  fate  had  become  rife  at  home.  In- 
deed, ihc  public  alarm  developed  early,  one  might  say  prematurely.  It 
was  understood  Ihcoretlcally,  that  the  vc«rc]  had  got  beyond  the  channels 
of  regular,  or  even  occasional  communication;  but  even  this  did  not  pre- 
vent a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  of  apprehension,  which  manifested  itself 
within  a  few  months  after  her  disappearance.  Attempts  were  made  by 
press  and  platform  to  allav  the  public  .ilarm,  by  showing  its  unreasonable- 
ness, and  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  exactly  what  had 
been  anticipated.     "  No  news  is  good  news,*'  was  rcpcale<l  again  and 


,  showing,  as  was  cliiiminl,  that  the  Jeannette  hiid  got  where  tihc 
cxpccletl  to  ^o^  into  winter  quarters  on  Wr:ingcll  Land,  and  hiid  not 
been  driven  hack  to  Siberia,  or  through   Uchring's  Strait. 

It  must  he  confL'<iscil  that  the  rearming  was  faultless,  and  whh  not 
without  effect.  But  when  the  whaling  fleet  of  1S79  had  returncti  later 
than  u»ual,  and  brought  no  word,  and  when  It  was  further  learnctl  that 
two  of  their  number,  the  Mount  Wollatiton  and  Vigilant  were  ini!i-»ing, 
not  having  been  »cen  later  than  Oct.  10,  and  that  loo  in  the  i<>:une 
region  in  which  the  Jeannette  had  \ast  been  seen,  the  public  intnd  bL-- 
camc  perceptibly  more  disturbed.  It  whs  apprehended  that  a  like  miH- 
fortunc  had  befallen  the  three,  and  that  they  hati  all  niiiicnibly  perished 
in  the  ice.  The  winter  piisscd  uneasily  in  this  regard;  and  in  the  spring 
jietiiion^  were  forwarded  (o  the  navnl  authorities  asking  that  a  relief  ex- 
pedition be  Kent  forward  in  search  of  the  missing  ships.  AppcaU  were 
also  made  to  Congrctu  by  the  Geographical  Society;  and  »ume  uf  the 
more  prominent  universities  urged  immediate  attention,  as  delayed  expe- 
ditions would  he  vcr>'  likely  to  prove  uf  nu  value. 
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JKANNKTTK     RKLIEF    EXPEDITIONS     IN     l8So  —  THE     CORWIK — CAPT. 

HOOPER — AT  OUNALA3KA — AN  IMPENETRABLE  WALL A   FRItillt- 

|-t»L  SCENII  OI--   DK5(lLATION A   SHIP   APPltEHENDED THE    LOTILA 

—  A      WRKCK THK      COBWIN      SIGHTS     WKANGRLL     LAND  TUB 

ENGLISH     RELIEF    YACHT     EIRA PAILURE   OF    THE     GXPF.OITIOX 

—  HKCOND    AMERICAN    BELIEF    UXPKDITION,    THE     GULNAHE  —  AN 
ADVERSE     HRPORT  —  REFITTKn     AND     MANNED  —  A     DISASTKOVS 

DELAY — FUKTl^LEK    HINDERED    BY  THE    ELEMENTS AN    AHOKTIVE 

EFFORT. 

Early  in  April,  18S0,  the  steam  revenue-cutter  Thomas  Corwin»  was 
ordered  from  Axtona,  Oregon,  into  drv-<)ock  at  San  FrnnctAco  to  be  re- 
paired and  strengthened  before  setting  out  in  search  of  the  Jeannette  and 
the  inissiiij^  whulcrs.  She  wx<i  shcnthctl  %vith  onk  phink  an  inch  thick,  and 
was  furnitihed  with  iin  adjustable  ice-breaker  made  of  botler-iron.  A 
new  steam  windlass  was. put  in,  all  her  machinery  was  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  renewed.  The  Corwin  was  built  at  Albina,  Oregon^  in 
■  1S76,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons  Custom  House  measurement, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  l>cani,  luid  eleven 
feet  depth  of  hold.  She  was  constructed  entirely  of  Oregon  tir,  copper 
fastened,  and  unusually  strong.  Cipt.  John  W.  White,  one  of  the  mo£t 
experienced  officers  in  the  Marine  Revenue  cutter  service,  superintendol 
her  constniclion,  and  for  once,  at  least,  the  government  got  the  vessel 
that  was  ordered,  without  **a  steal.**  She  is  a  beautiful  crafl,  and  with 
steam  up  she  glides  through  the  water  "like  a  thing  of  life."  Her  pro- 
pelling power  is  a  vertical  Inverted  cylinder,  steam  jacketed,  thirty-four 
inches  square,  with  a  surface  condenser.  She  has  an  expanding  pitch 
propeller  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  capable  of  making  eleven  knots  an 
hour  tmiler  stcam^thc  mean  pitch  of  the  propeller  being  sixteen  feet. 
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She  WHS  placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  L.  C.  Hooper,  of  the 
United  Stntet  navy,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  excellent  tr.-i)nin|i;  in 
his  profession,  and  in  the  prime  and  vi^ror  of  miuihood,  Ixiing  not  (juitc 
forty  years  old.  Capt.  E.  H.  Stniih,  Ions  familiar  with  Arctic  nuviga- 
don,  took  Msi^ice  at*  ice  pilot;  and  the  ship*s  company  comprised  thirty* 
eight  others,  officers  and  men— <-in  all  forty  persons.  She  was  proW* 
Bioned  for  twelve  months  and  carne*!  one  hundred  tons  of  coal  in  her 
bunkers.  The  Alaskn  Commercial  Company  lurnishetl  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  their  agentu  in  the  north,  commanding  them  to  render  all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  the  captain  of  ihc  Corwin.  Capt.  Hoopcr*8  instruc- 
tions included  attention  tu  the  usual  revenue  service,  and  an  inquiry  inlu 
the  uUejjed  starving  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Lawrence  Inland, 
besides  making  »uch  oliKcrvations  an  to  currentit,  tides,  temperature,  and 
the  like,  as  circumstances  would  pcnnit,  but  all  in  subordination  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  expedition,  the  relief  of  the  Jcannctlc  and  the  misa- 
ing  whalers.  On  the  eve  of  depnrture  ilooijer  thus  sketched  his  inten- 
tions, which  were  ^substantially  in  accord  with  his  instnictions: 

"I  will  seek  the  whalers  first.  If  I  lind  them  I  can  give  them  two 
months'  rations  at  least;  if  they  have  sick  who  need  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Arctic  I  will  return  with  them  to  St.  MichavPs;  load  up  again  with 
coal,  all  we  can  carry,  .md  go  back  again  after  the  Jcaniiette.  If  C.ipl. 
DeLong  has  taken  to  land  I  will  follow  him,  imd  I  think  I  lan  st;ind  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  a  dog  sled<;e." 

Arrived  at  Ounalaska,  the  Corwin  shipped  seventy  tons  of  coal,  and 
left  on  the  Sth  for  St.  Paul's  Islands.  Here  they  procured  sealskin  cloth- 
ing for  officer*,  and  men,  ami  putting  the  ice-breaker  in  pLice,  started 
norlhwanl.  On  the  iith  they  first  encountered  the  ice,  iit  60^  45' 
by  167°  50',  north  of  Nounivak  Island,  with  a  fresh  gnle  blow- 
ing frt»m  the  )^uuthwcst.  Trying  in  vain  to  get  around  the  floe,  llwy 
eniercil  it  on  the  1 3th,  after  the  gale  had  subsided.  Threading  their 
way  wherever  a  lead  appeared  in  the  ice  they  pushed  on  slowly  to 
the  north,  making  forty  miles  the  first  day,  and  twenty  on  the  sec- 
ond. On  the  15th  and  i6th  they  made  no  progress,  and  were  kept 
fufly   uorupied  in  saving  the  vessel   from  destruction   by  lite  floe,  with 
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which  they  drifted  helplessly  hither  and  thither.  Under  a  fierce  north- 
east wind  and  snowstorm  on  the  17th,  they  Hticcuedctl  in  anchoring' 
in  the  shelter  of  Cape  Rornaiizoil^,  and  rode  there  in  comparative  safe- 
ty until  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  wiml  shifting  10  the  north- 
west, they  were  in  danger  of  being  driven  ashore  by  the  retumJa^;; 
ice.  They  weighed  iinchor  and  stood  out  to  meet  the  icu-pAck  which 
prcKcnted  an  impenetrable  wall,  apparently  without  lead  or  opening  nf 
any  kind.  Driven  back  by  this  formidublu  mass,  the  Corwiu  4oon  found 
herself  well  in  shore  in  only  sixteen  feet  of  water,  where  tbey  hod  the 
goo(i  fortune  to  spy  a  lead  into  which  they  hurriedly  shot,  anchoring  to  ;i 
piece  of  ice  which  was  aground  in  over  thirty-two  feet  of  \vater,  and 
covered  about  four  acres.  When  the  gale  subsided  the  ice  began  to  drift 
away  from  shore,  giving  them  an  open  channel  to  Norton  Sound,  where 
they  anchored  on  the  19th,  hut  at  a  distance  nf  <;ixtecn  miles  from  Sc 
Michaers,  the  sound  being  filled  with  ice.  The  vessel  came  very  near 
losing  lier  rndilcr  in  the  conflict  with  the  puck,  and  Capl.  Hooper  now 
devised  imd  adjusted  a  contrivance  whereby  it  might  be  unshipjjed  in 
two  minutes.  The  ship  had  shown  good  power  of  resistance,  and  h»J 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  uninjured. 

They  were  soon  visited  by  a  native  messenger  dispatched  by  the 
agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  who  reported  that  the  win- 
ter of  1S79-S0  had  been  terribly  severe,  with  an  unusual  number  of 
heavy  snowstarms  and  high  winds;  and  that  the  ice  had  broken  up  un- 
usually late.  A  break  occurring  in  the  ice,  they  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  harbor  of  St.  MichiielN  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  19th  'j1" 
June.  In  compliance  with  thai  part  of  his  instructions,  Capt.  Hooper, 
on  the  33d  of  June,  steered  across  Behring  Sea  lo  St  Lawrence  Island,  i. 
tittle  over  midway  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  they  found  the  reports  of 
destitution  fully  and  fearfully  contirmed.  The  inhabitants  bad  been  in  a 
starving  condition  for  two  years.  The  first  village  visiteil  was  cntireiv 
deserted.  The  second,  some  miles  distant,  presented  a  frightful  nccnc  of 
dest)lation.  Not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen.  The  dead  lay  unburied 
on  the  hillsides  and  in  their  beds,  just  as  they  hod  expired.  Further  west- 
ward, a  I  Xorth  Cape,  w  Ktmilar  spectacle  was  witnessed.     At  first  it  was 
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thought  that  there  had  been  an  epidemic,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  th«i  there 
was  &heer  starvation,  from  which  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  ]jer- 
fion>4  died.  Happily  a  whulc  wa.s  cnu^^ht,  and  the  liveii  of  the  rcmiiani  of 
the  settlement  were  prescrvxil. 

Procuring  twenty-five  tons  of  coal  from  the  agents  of  the  Ru'^sian 
government  at  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  Capt.  Hooper  proceeded  north, 
entering  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  zSth  of  June.  Following  the  ice-pack 
around  from  Cape  Scrdze  ICamcn  on  the  Asiatic  xide  to  Point  Hope  an 
the  American,  about  on  the  parallel  of  69°,  and  communicating  witJi  the 
natives  and  whalers  on  both  «udes  of  Bchring  Strait  and  witlitn  the  Arc- 
tic Occan>  they  failed  to  learn  anything  of  the  Jcanncltc,  the  Mount 
Wollaston,  or  Vigilant.  "  The  whalers,"  says  H(x>per,  "without  an  ex- 
ception, gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  nothing  will  ever  be  heard  of  them." 
They  also  reported  that  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  winter  of  1579-So  had 
been  very  mild,  judging  by  the  year's  ice  which  was  exceptionally  thin, 
Thi«  !«howed  a  marked  diflercncc  between  the  regions  north  and  south 
of  lichring's  Strait.  Between  Kotzcbuc  Sound  and  Cape  Prince  o^ 
Wales  they  fell  iu  with  the  trading  bark  Leo,  and  finding  her  in  posses- 
sion of  arms,  ammunition,  and  whiskey,  Capt.  Hooper  placed  her  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  W.  H.  Hand  on  the  4th  of  July,  with  orders  to  take 
her  to  San  Francisco  to  be  tried  fur  \iolatifin  of  the  revenue  laws. 
Hooper  continued  hu>  voyage,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  |}cnclralc  tlic 
pack  to  the  north  and  reach  a  harbor,  he  returned  to  St.  Michael's  un  the 
7th,  for  coal,  supplies,  and  light  repairs.  The  Corwin  again  puslted  north 
on  the  evening  of  the  loth,  keeping  to  the  American  shore  as  far  as  Cape 
Lisbume — 68°  5G'  by  163"'  34' — whence  they  proceeded  along  the  edge 
of  the  pack  to  the  northwest  toward  Plover  and  Herald  Islands,  reach- 
ing within  thirty  miles  of  the  latter.  Here  they  were  compelled  by  the 
ice  to  give  way  to  the  soutt],  as  far  as  69"  30',  whence  they  struck  south- 
east toward  Kotzebue  Soun^.  Making  another  effort  to  reach  Heral<I 
Island^  they  stceretl  once  more  to  the  northwest,  and  arrived  within 
twenty  miles  of  land  on  the  4th  q{  August. 

Steaming  south  to  the  Russian  port  on  Plover  Bay  for  a  fresh  supply 
oT  coal,  the  Corwin  was  soon  headed  north  again  for  a  fourth  effort  to 
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reach  Herald  Islami.     Driving  her  icc-brcakcr  through  fifteen 
diirt  ice,  slit-  was  within  ihrcc  miles  of  land  uii  iht;  21st,  when  he 
progress  was  stoppcil  hy  pack-ice,  piled  forty  feet  high  along   ih 
Unable  to  land,  they  closely  Rcrutiniiscd  each  point  and  hilt-top, 
no  signal,  and  inrerrecl  that  whatever  else  the  barren  wastes  mi 
tain,  the  missing  navigators  wert;  not  to  be  found  there.     The 
wa.s  wven  to  eight  hundred   feet  in   height,  and  the  inland   hills 
about  1500  feci.     On  the  lyX  Capt.  Hrmper  pushed  to   the   east 
Point  Barrow,  and  thence  southwest  to  Cape  Lisbume.     Fon 
from  the  cape  Capt.  Smith,  the  ice  pilot  of  the  Corwin,  discoverd 
of  coal,  of  wlvlch,  when  lestwJ  and  found  sati»*factory,  a  supply  W 
on  boani,  airordin;^  a  valuable  saving  of  time.     Going  to  and  fro 
■ng  stations  had   hitherto  consumed   an   important   portion   of  t 
cniistng  season;  and  the  discovery  of  this  vein  at  such  an  access! 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  will  doubtless  prove  of  great  advantage  C 
explorers. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  at  Point  Hope,  they  met  the  trading 
cr  Lotila,  and  breech- loading  guns  being  found  aboard,  in  vioi 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  Capt.  Hooper  placed  her  i 
of  Lieut.  John  Wyckoff,  to  be  taken  to  San  Kraucisco,  Sheca 
American  flag,  but  was  owned  in  Honohdit;  and  had  been  seized, 
for  carrying  whiskey. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September  the  Lotila,  during  thic 
weaiher,  went  ashore  on  the  north  side  of  St.   t^awrence    Islan 
fifteen  miles  to  the   cast  of  Cape  Chebkak.     What  pnivisions   i 
could  be  thrown  overboard  having  been  washed  ashore  were  immc 
seized  by  the  natives,  and  with  dttficulty  the  officers  and  crew  coi 
enough  to  provide  for  their  lengthy  stay  till  relief  might  come. 
Wyckoffaiid  five  of  the  crew   vnlunlccrcd    to   take   the  whale- 
make  for  Plover  liav  to  get  assistiincc  from  any  passing   whaler.  | 
reached  there  on  the  i-(lh,  after  forty-eight  hours'  rowing,  baili 
of  the  distance.     Capt.  Owen,  of  the  Mary  and  Helen,  took 
board  on  the  evening  of  the  lyih,  ami  sailed  for  the  wreck.     T 
tenant  says  the  confusion  and  uproar  on  the  beach  were  frightful 
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dc<icription.  All  the  nativo«  from  Sanclspit  were  there,  and  had  taKcn 
posiicwuun  of  everything.  Cnpl.  Dexter,  of  ihe  wrecked  Lotila,  permit- 
let!  them  to  do  »o.  The  >te:imcr  sent  three  boats  to  the  wreck  itriil  had 
hanlly  time  to  get  iheir  clothing  and  whiil  could  be  taken  off  before  a 
fearful  gale  sprung  up,  that  threatened  to  engulf  everything.  The 
natives  got  M  large  quantity  of  ammunition;  the  Lieutenant  placed  the 
riflc«  l>eyond  their  reach.  Capt.  Dexter,  two  mates  and  two  tseinneii  were 
placed  on  bounl  the  Julia  Long  bound  to  Honolulu.  Lieut.  WvcknfT 
and  the  others  proceeded  to  San  FranciKo. 

Meanwhile,  a  fifth  trip  to  the  nortliwc«.t  was  undertaken  by  ihc  Cor- 
win,  but  her  nrugruwt  wan  barred  at  a  distance  of  forty  mile»  from  Herald 
Ji^laiid.  On  the  iith  of  September  they  sighted  Wrangcll  Lnml,  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  and  «>  surn>unde«l  by  heavy  pack-ice,  with  new  ice 
mpidly  forming,  that  to  attempt  a  nearer  approach  wan  to  endanger  the 
Kufetv  of  the  vcuKcl.  She  had  ntcametl  over  6,000  mtlcK  within  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  without  gaining  any  tidings  v^  the  missing  vessels,  and  left  on 
Ihe  13th  for  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived  in  safety  on  the  14th  of 
October.  The  ice  pilot  and  engineers  freely  affirmed  ibat  '»Capt.  Hooper 
made  the  Corwin  go  *for  all  she  was  worth.*  There  was  no  reat,  and 
fihv  had  traveled  over  every  inch  of  the  Arctic  Sea  between  WrangcU 
Land  and  Point  liarrow." 


ENGLISH     RELIEF     YACHT     EIRA. 

In  England,  al&o,  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  rncmber»  of  the  Amer- 
ican Polar  Kxjicdition  of  1S79,  early  began  to  be  felt.  W.  Leigh  Smith 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  experience  in  Arctic  navigation,  left  Peter- 
head on  the  19th  of  June,  in  hi»  6tcam-yacht  £tra,of  360  totis  burden,  to 
MNrch  for,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  succor  the  Jeannctte.  Mr.  Smith  had 
made  his  finit  Arctic  voyage  in  1871, in  his  yncht  Samson,  and  had  added 
Kunc  valuable  contributions  to  the  ntock  uf  geiKTal  information  relating 
fo  th»5C  regions.  Again,  in  1873-3,  he  had  gone  in  the  Diana  on  n 
ftccond  voyage  to  high  northern  l.ititndea,  but  the  results  were  not  is 
noteworthy  oa  on  the  firHt  trip.  On  this  voyage  of  18S01  arriving  at 
Fnuiz-Joscf  Land,  he  concluded  that  it  was  either  one  of  nn  extensive 
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group  of  islands  or  the  headlnnct  of  a  continuous  stretch  of  land  extend- 
ing far  to  the  itorthwcst.  He  also  discovereil  in  the-  portion  he  was  ahle 
to  explore  a  dcsirahlc  hitrbor,  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  hcnefit  to 
future  explorei*s  in  those  remote  regions.  The  eminent  German  geog- 
rapher, Dr.  Petemnann,  had  broached  the  theory  that  an  archipelago 
would  be  found  to  surround  the  North  Pole,  and  Mr.  SmithN  impression 
of  Franz-Josef  Land  tended  measurably  to  confirm  that  opinion;  but  it 
is  almost  needless  tu  repeat  tliat  theories  in  geography  have  proved  of 
little  viduc  in  the  history  oT  mankind.  The  actual  has  ever  disproved 
the  tlieoreltc;  and  nothing  can  be  regarded  of  value  that  has  not  been 
tested  by  actual  discovery.  In  this  work  the  reader  has  had  placed  beforc- 
him  the  successive  stages  of  northern  exploration,  without  having  his 
attention  distracte*!  by  a  multitude  of  theorie<;  which  might  or  might  not 
be  very  reliable.  Mr.  Smith  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  appreciation  oi  his  important  services;  but  as 
may  be  guessed,  his  cour*e  was  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  the  Jtan- 
netle's  weary  warfare  with  the  ice. 

A  second  American  relief-ship,  the  Gulnarc,  sometimes  called  the 
Howgate  Expedition,  in  honor  of  Capt.  H.  W.  Howgate,  •*  the  father  of 
the  enterprise,"  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  so  abortive  did  it  prove. 
The  vessel  had  been  disapproved  by  two  boards  of  examiners,  but  the 
persistence  of  Howgate  succeeded  in  over-riding  all  opposition;  and  she 
left  fot  the  north  on  June  aa,  tSSa  She  was  permitted  to  carry  t!w 
American  flag  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Conijre*' 
authorizing  the  expeditiou.  She  returned  on  the  s^-th  of  October,  hav- 
in"  acliicved  the  barren  result  of  making  a  voyage  to  Disco  and  biick. 


TUB  JKASNETTE  IN  THB  EXTBEMITV  OF  PERIl. — ANXIETY  ON  SIIIP- 
nOARD  —  NRAH  WRAVOELL  LAND CHIPp's  SOUNOINGS  —  EX- 
TRACTS TROM  THE    JKANNBTTE's    LOO — THE  ICE  BORED — A    I'AHTV 

OP    RXPLORKKS — DISCOVERIES A    THICK    FO« THE    LAST    ENTRY 

IN    THE    LOG. 

We  left  tlic  Jeannette  beset  in  the  ice  at  the  early  closing-in  <»f  the 
Arctic  winter  of  iS3o-i.  She  wa*  encircled,  as  stated,  by  ice  eight  feet 
thickf  bc&ides  which  there  were  Immenac  masses  shoved  under  her  keel, 
nnd  her  Hows  were  liftetl  at  an  angle  ofubout  unc  degree,  while  slic  was 
aI>o  keeled  tu  the  starboard  about  two  degrees.  She  wa&  &o  firmly  held 
in  thift  gi^untic  vise  that  when  the  blacksmith  struck  his  anvil  iji  the  firc- 
rtxim  one  cotdvl  see  the  shrontU  and  smys  vibrate,  and  they  were  not  very 
tauL  The  executive  officer  had  slackened  up  the  rigging  during  the  first 
winter,  and  liie  contrnction  of  wire  ri-^^^ini;  by  the  intcntH:  cold  was  of 
course  very  great.  The  ice  was  piled  up  under  the  main  chains  and  ak 
high  ai  the  plank-shecr.  In  the  vicinity  uf  the  ship  the  ice  was  tumbled 
about  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  traveling  over  it  was  almost  an  Im- 
possibility.  In  the  month  of  September  the  ship  was  put  in  winter 
quarlept  for  the  second  lime.  She  was  banked  up  with  snow,  the 
deck  house  was  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  men,  and  the  uwuing  spread 
Mt  that  the  spar  deck  was  completely  housed  over.  Economy  and 
retrenchment  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  fuel,  provisions,  and 
clothin^r.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  the  cracks  froze  over, 
came  the  best  time  for  travel,  but  the  outlook  was  poor.  There  was 
comparatively  little  snow,  and  what  there  was  was  constantly  blown  by 
the  wind  and  rendered  salt  by  attrition  on  the  surface  of  tlie  ice,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  used  for  culinary  puq^oses.  The  captain  was  very  favor- 
able to  fall  traveling,  ;md  he  several  times  expressed  himself  to  the  cflect 
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that  he  would  not  abandon  the  ship  while  there  was  a  pound  uf  pruvi- 
sions  Ieft>  und  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  wouhl  hold  on  a  year 
longer,  and  probably  start  when  the  fall  traveling  commenced,  a  year 
later.  It  was  considered  that  if  the  pro^-iaions  held  out  long  enough,  if 
they  were  not  attacked  by  scurvy,  and  :f  the  slup  were  not  crushed  by  the 
ice,  she  would  eventually  drift  out  after  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  either  north  or  soutli  of  it.  The  morale  of  the  ship's  cum- 
pany  was  excellent,  yet  all  lookctl  anxiously  toward  the  long  night  of  the 
second  winter,  which  proved  to  he  the  most  fearful  part  of  their  cxperi* 
Cnce.  The  anxiety  and  mental 
strain  were  the  greatest  at  that 
time.  They  were  s*)  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ice  that  ihc  vessel 
might  be  crushed  at  »ny  moment 
by  the  thundering  agencicn  that 
were  constantly  heard. 

The  old  winter  routine  uf  meals, 
two  hours*  exercise,  and  so  on,  com- 
menced on  Nov.  I,  and  nil  was 
going  well.  November  and  De- 
cember were  extremely  cold,  but 
there  were  no  severe  gales.  The 
meteorological  observations  were 
taken  every  hour  during  the  first 
year,  but  every  two  hours  only, 
during  the  second.  They  were  very  thorough,  and  Mr.  Collins  wai 
very  watcWul  to  add  something  to  the  science  to  which  he  wjb 
thoroughly  devoted.  During  the  illness  of  Dancnhcnver,  from  weak 
eyes,  the  cnpljim  and  Mr.  Chipp  took  the  astronomical  obscrvHtion&, 
but  c.'ich  officer  in  the  ship  hiid  a  round  of  duty  as  a  weather  ob- 
server, and  to  assist  Mr.  Collins.  There  was  a  quartcrmiistcr  on 
watch  all  the, time,  and  steam  was  kept  on  the  Baxter  boiler  for 
distilling  purposes.  To  save  coal  fires  were  put  out  in  the  galley  at  3 
p.  ».,  being  used  only  from  7  a.  m.  till  tbut  hour. 
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The  month  of  January,  iSSi,  whs  remarkable  for  its  chaiigcjible 
temperature,  ami  ns  t>eing  warmer  ihnn  the  two  previouH  months. 
About  ibe  mitUtle  of  the  moiiih  the  svinti  mm  in  from  [ho  suuthuiist, 
am)  sub^ctjuenily  to  thnt  time  the  ilrifl  nl'  the  &)iip  was  uniformly  to  the 
northwest.  The  depth  of  the  water  began  to  increase  toward  the  north- 
west, but  would  always  decrcoM.-  toward  the  southeast  or  southwest,  as 
well  an  to  the  northeast.  The  vessel  seemed  tn  drift  in  a  groove,  which 
they  called  Melville's  Canid,  a-s  he  was  the  firsi  to  call  utteiition  to  the 
(act.  Mr.  Chipp  took  the  soun<lings  evxry  morning,  and  by  long  expe- 
rience could  judge  of  the  drift  so  accurately  that  hiit  dead  reckoning  gen- 
erally tallied  with  the  obscr\-atiuiis.  He  adopted  a  scale  by  which  hIow 
drift  meant  three  nautical  tnites  per  day;  mcdrratc,  six  mtlcs;  rapid,  nine 
milef>;  very  rapid,  twelvt-  miles,  lie  always  reckoned  the  direction  and 
speed  of  the  drift,  ami  placed  the  ship  before  making  the  ob8er\-ation. 
HiK  judgment  watt  excellent.  He  and  the  captain  made  frequent  lunar 
obMrvations  for  chronometer  errors,  but  those  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupitcr'.t 
aatellitc^  were  the  best.  February  wa«  the  coldest  month;  ami  the  mean 
for  the  three  months  was  only  six  tlegrecs  lower  than  that  Un  the  >*ame 
months  during  the  prcvimis  year.  The  sounding<^  generally  ran  thirty- 
three,  but  one  morning  Mr.  Dunbar  sounded  in  forty-four;  some  called 
that  place  Dunbar  Hole.  They  drifted  over  thin  »pol  once  again  at  a 
later  perioil.  The  absence  of  imimal  life  prior  to  May  was  greater  than 
during  the  previous  year.  All  hands  hunted  every  day,  espccialty  a^  the 
doctor  wanted  fresh  meat  for  the  Indian  Alcxai,  who  begun  to  have 
symptoms  of  the  ncurvy,  and  suflered  very  greatly  from  abscesses  on  his 
leg.  They  killwi  in  all  two  humlrcil  and  fifty  >eals,  tliiny  bears,  and  hix 
walruses.  On  May  i  Dr.  Ambler  rcportctl  the  physical  condition  "f  the 
crew  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  six  or  seven  were  placed  on  whiskey  and 
quinine  to  tone  ihcm  up.  The  weather  at  this  time  was  good,  In  an 
Arctic  sense,  and  there  were  no  spring  gales. 

The  result  of  the  drift  for  the  first  live  months  was  forty  miles.  There 
was  a  cycloidal  movement  of  the  ice.  The  drift  during  tlic  last  six 
months  was  very  rapid.  The  ■'wundings  were  pretty  even.  They  were 
eighteen  fathoms  near  Wrangell  Land,  which  wjia  often  vi&ible  seventy- 
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five  miles  disbint  The  greatest  depth  found  wa«  Lng^hty  ibthoms, 
and  the  average  thirty-five.  The  bottom  was  blue  mud.  Shrirapi 
and  plenty  of  algological  specimens  were  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom. The  surface  water  had  a  temperature  of  20^  above  zero.  The 
extrcmw  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  were — greatest  cold,  58"  be- 
low zero,  and  greatest  heat  44°  above  zero.  The  firsl  winter  the 
mean  temperature  was  .33"  below  zero.  The  second  winter  it  was 
39"  below  zero.  The  first  summer  the  mean  temperature  was  40° 
above  sero.  The  heaviest  gate  showed  a  velocity  of  about  Rfly  miles 
an  hour.  Such  gales  were  not  frequent.  Ban»metric  and  thcrmomet- 
ric  fluctuations  were  not  great.  There  were  disturbances  of  the  nee- 
dle coincident  with  the  auroras.  The  winter's  growth  of  ice  was  eight 
feet.  The  heaviest  ice  seen  was  twentv-three  feet.  The  telephone  wires 
were  broken  by  movement  of  the  ice.  The  photographic  collection  wj* 
lost  with  the  ship.  Lieut.  Chipp^s  3*000  auroral  obscrvalioiut  were  nl«o 
lost     The  naturalist's  notes  have  licen  saved. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  ice  pilot  was  almost  constantly  in  the 
craw's-ne«t,  and  got  blind  several  times.  He  was  looking  out  for  land, 
and  was  the  first  to  ;uinounce  it  in  sight,  being  then  by  a  round  estimate 
al>out  five  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Herald  Island,  with  tht 
ship  still  beset,  and  drifting  in  the  pack-ice. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LOG  OF  THE  JEANNETTE. 

Tuesday,  May  17,  18S1. — Latitude  by  observation  at  noon,  north  76* 
4j'  20';  longitude  by  chronometer  from  afteninon  observations,  ea*t 
161 '  53'  45' ;  sounded  in  forty-three  fathoms;  muddy  bottom;  a  slight 
driA  northwest  being  indicated  by  the  lead  line;  weather  dull  and  gloomv 
in  the  forenoon;  close,  bright,  and  ple.isant,  in  the  aAcrnoon.  At  7 
P.  M.  land  was  sighted  from  alofl  by  William  Dunbar,  ice  pilot^  and 
bearing  south  78°  45'  west  (magnetic)  or  north  S3"  15'  west  true.  Itap- 
pears  to  he  an  island;  but  owing  to  fog  hanging  jiartly  over  it  and  partly 
to  the  northward  of  it,  no  certainty  is  felt  that  this  is  all  of  it.  It  is  also 
visible  from  the  deck,  but  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  distance.  As 
no  such  land  is  laid  down  upon  any  chart  in  our  possession,  belief  that 
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we  have  made  a  diKovcry  is  permissible.  This  ik  the  first  land  of  any 
kind  seen  by  the  ship  »ince  March  14,  itJSo,  at  which  date  we  tuiw  for 
the  last  time  the  narlh  side  nf  ''Wrjingell  Land.'* 

Wednesday,  May  i.S,  iSSi. ^Latitude  north  76"  43'  3S',  Inn^itmlc 
east  161'  43'  30*,  The  land  sighted  yesterday  remains  vuible  all  day, 
aod  with  greater  clearness.  The  clouds  of  yesterday,  or  fog  bank,  iis  • 
then  called,  having  di-uppeared  from  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  we  arc 
able  to  sec  apparent  rr»cky  clids  with  rt  snow-covcrcd  j^Iopc  extending 
buck  tn  (he  wcstwanl  from  them,  and  terminating  in  a  conical  majiv  like 

n  volcano  top. 

Thursday,  May  19,  iSSi.— Lat- 
itude 76*  44'  50*  north,  longitude 
161"  30'  45'  caai.  Crew  engaged 
in  digging  down  through  tlic  ice  on 
the  port  side  of  the  stem  in  nn  elTort 
to  reach  the  forefoot.  The  ice  was 
first  bored  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet 
two  inches  without  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  it;  next  a  hole  wax  dug 
four  feet  in  depth,  and  from  the 
Ixjttom  of  this  hole  ji  drilling  was 
made  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  iwo 
inches,  slill  not  reaching  the  b(»itoni 
of  the  ice  at  fou rtcen  feet  t w o 
inches;  but  water  now  came  oozjng 
Im  fill  up  the  space  dug^  :md  further  cnbrt  wax  not  made.  It 
i»  fair  to  afi-*,umr  ihjit  the  thickness  is  of  more  than  one  floe,  and 
that  the  water  flows  in  between  the  blocks  as  they  lie  one  above  the 
other.  An  opening  occurred  in  the  ice  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
eastward  of  the  ship  and  partially  closed  at  10  F.  H.,  the  ship  receiving  sev- 
eral slight  shocks  as  the  edge^  of  the  ice  came  together.  The  island  remains 
in  plain  view  all  day,  and  iit  times  after  6  p.  m.  a  very  strong  :ipi>car- 
ance  of  higlicr  liind  beyond  and  to  the  westward  is  seen,  seemingly  con- 

ncctcil  by  a  snowy  ilope  with  what  we  have  callet!  an  island. 
30 
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Friday,  May  lo. — The  Island  remains  in  plain  view  all  day,  though 
nothing  can  be  itccn  of  the  high  liind  hcyoncif  the  strong  appearance  of 
which  is  noted  in  yesterday's  log.  The  center  of  the  island  now  l>csn 
west  (truc]f  but  a^  no  observations  could  he  obtained  to-day,  its  po&iiion 
and  distance  cannot  be  determined  by  the  change  of  bearing. 
,  Satunlay,  May  21. — Latitude  north  76"  33'  33',  longitude  cast  161'' 
7'  45'.  The  [joint  of  the  island  wluch  on  the  i6th  inst.  bore  north  Sj" 
15'  west  (true)  to-day  bears  south  78"  30'  west  (true),  from  which 
change  of  bearing  it  is  computed  that  the  inland  is  now  twenly-four  and 
three-fifths  miles  distant.  The  position  of  the  observed  point  is  therefore 
latitude  76"  47'  28'  north,  longitude  159°  20'  45'.  From  measure- 
ment made  by  a  sextant  it  is  found  thai  the  island  :is  seen  lo-Uay  subtends 
an  angle  of  2"  10'. 

Wednesday,  May  25. — Latitude  north  77^^  16'  3',  longitude  cast  159" 
33'  30'.  At  S  A.  M.  the  ice  was  found  to  have  opened  in  numerous 
long  lanes,  some  connected  and  some  single,  extending  generally  in 
north-northwest  and  sou  I  h -southeast  direction.  By  making  occasiunil 
portages  boats  were  able  to  go  several  miles  from  the  vessel,  but  for  the 
ship  herself  there  were  no  ice  openings  of  sufficient  magnitude.  The 
strong  npiiearance  of  land  mentioned  on  the  lath  inst.  proves  to  have 
been  land  in  fact,  nnd  for  the  re-isons  similar  to  those  herein  set  forth  (lu 
the  remarks  of  the  17th  inst.)  it  may  be  recorde<J  as  another  discovery. 
The  Kecond  land  is  an  island  of  which  the  position  and  present  distamx 
are  yet  to    be    determined.     The   interval  between  the   two    i&lands  is 

-19°  55'. 

Tuesday,  May  31. — No  ub<<crvations.  Crew  engaged  in  digging  a 
trench  round  the  vessel,  and  after  4  i*.  m.  in  getting  up  provisions,  etc., 
in  readiness  for  a  sledge  party  directed  to  leave  the  ship  to-morrou' 
morning. 

Wednesday,  June  i. — No  observations.  At  9  a.  M.  a  party,  co~ 
siftting  of  Passed  Assistant  linginecr  G.  W.  Mel\-i!le,  Mr.  William  Dun- 
bar, W.  F.  C.  Ninderman  (seaman),  H.  Ti.  Ericksen  (iieaman),  J.  H. 
Bartlctt  (first  chiss  fireman),  and  Walter  Sharwcll  (coal  heaver),  »tancd 
to  make  an  attempt  to  land  upon  the  island  discovered  by  us  un  the  35lh 
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ult.,  and  which  bean  southwest  half- west  (true)  itt  an  estiiriHtcd  dUtuncc 
of  twelve  miliM.  They  carried  with  them  the  Ug^ht  tlingy,  secured  upon 
a  lied  drawn  by  fifleen  dojfs,  and  provisions  for  seven  day^  beside  knap- 
eacka  and  steeping  bugs  and  arrna.  All  hands  a^iscinblcd  on  the  ice  to 
witnesA  the  departure,  and  cheers  were  exchanged  a%  the  sled  iuove<l  olT. 
At  6  A.  M.  the  traveJin;^  party  could  be  seen  from  aloft  at  about  five 
mile«  distant  from  the  ship. 

Thurwlay,  June  2. — Latituile  77°  16'  14'  north.  Durinjs;  the  fore- 
noon the  traveling^  party  was  in  sight  from  alofl,  seemingly  more  than 
half  way  to  the  island. 

Saturday,  June  4.— Latitude  77"  la'  55'  north,  longitude  158°  it' 
45'  easL  From  the  cracked  appearance  of  the  ice  around  the  *tem  it 
would  iteem  that  the  ship  i.s  endeavoring  to  rise  from  her  ice  dock.  To 
fiicilitate  her  lining  and  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  keel  under  the  pro- 
peller, the  men  were  engaged  forenoon  imd  afternoon  in  digging  away 
the  ice  under  tlie  counters,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  propeller  well. 
The  said  ice  is  of  a  flinty  hatdne-is  and  clings  so  closely  to  the  ship  as  to 
show  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  to  tear  out  the  oakum,  visible  where  the 
fthip^R  rising  has  left  open  spaces.  Bearings  of  the  island  toward  which 
the  traveling  party  was  sent: — South  end  S.  52"  west  (true).  North 
end  S.  61"  west  (true). 

Sunday,  June  5. — No  obser\-ations.  At  11  a.  m.  started  a  fire  on 
the  ice  ahead  of  the  nliip,  adding  tar  and  oakum  to  make  a  black  smoke 
as  a  signal  of  our  location  to  the  absent  traveling  party.  At  4  P.  u. 
the  weather  being  foggy,  fired  a  charge  from  the  })ms'.  gun  and  one  from 
a  whale  gun  as  a  similar  sij^nal.  Carpenters  pushed  repairs  to  steam 
cutter. 

Monday,  June  6.— No  observations.  At  to  A.  M.  called  all  hands  to 
muster  and  read  the  act  for  the  government  of  the  navy.  The  com- 
manding officer  then  inspected  the  ship.  At  1  ijo  p.  m.  dhrine  Miviccs 
were  read  in  the  cabin.  At  6  A.  M.  sighted  the  traveling  party  making 
tlieir  way  back  to  the  ship;  sent  the  sUirboiird  watch  out  to  assist  them 
in.  At  9  A.  u.  the  sled  arrived  alongftide,  drawn  by  the  dogs  and  ac- 
companied by  Ninderman,  Crickscn,  and   Bartlett,     Mr.  William   Dun- 


bar,  ice  pilot,  was  brought  in  by  this  party,  having  been  disabled  by  snow 
hlindnc-vi.  At  twenty  minutes  of  lo  a.  m.  Engineer  Melville  and  Wal- 
ter Sh-irwell,  coul  heaver,  with  all  remaining  traveling  gear,  arrived  on 
board. 

The  party  lantlc<t  on  the  island  iit  half-past  5  p.  m.,  on  Friday,  June 
3,  hoi&ted  our  national  eiisigpi,  and  took  poeseasiou  of  our  discoveries  in 
the  nnmc  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  inland  discovcreil  on 
May  17  h*s  bticn  named,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  sks  Jcannctte 
Ij^lund.  It  i^  situated  in  latitude  76°  ^"j'  north,  and  longitude  15S''  56' 
cast.  The  island  discovered  on  May  25  and  landed  upon  as  above  stated, 
has  been  named  aiul  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Henrietta  Island.  It  is 
situated  in  luiitude  77"  S'  north,  and  longitude  157"  43'  east. 

Tuesday,  June  7,  iSSi. — Latitude  77'  it'  10'  north;  lon^tude,  no 
observationtt.  In  anticipation  of  our  Roc  breakings  up  And  our  being 
launched  into  tiie  confusion  raging  about  u^,  htnstcd  the  steam  cutter, 
brou<;|]t  aboard  the  kayuks  and  ooiniaks  and  removed  from  the  ice  such 
of  our  bclonginffs  as  could  not  be  secured  at  a  few  moments*  notice. 

Wtduesday,  June  S. — Nu  ubservations.     So  thick  wxs  the   fog  until 

10  A.  M.  thiit  our  position  with  reference  to  Henrietta  Island  could  not  be 
determined,  but  at  that  hour  the  fog  cl^are<l  away,  and  the  island  was 
sighted  right  ahead,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  As  indicated 
yesterday,  we  were  being  drifted  across  the  nortli  face.  The  large  open- 
ing'i  near  us  have  closed  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  ice  to  the 
west  and  northwest  is  that  of  an  immense  field  broken  up  in  many  pluccs 
by  the  large  piles  of  broken  flue  pieces,  but  with  no  water  spaces.  Con- 
siderable Witter  sky  is  visible  to  the  south  and  soutliwest,  and  sevcrjd  un- 
connected lanes  of  water  are  to  be  seen  in  those  directions.  The  ice 
having  passed,  the  obstruction  caused  by  Henrietta  Island  has  closed  up 
aijain  and  rci^umcd  its  accustomed  drift  to  the  northwest. 

Friday,  June  10.  -Latitude  77'  14'  20'  north,  longitude  156°  7'  30' 
eu.vt.     -\t    11    p.    M.  the  ship  received  several  severe  jars.     At  half-pa5!t 

1 1  the  ice  eighty  yni-ds  to  the  westward  opened  to  a  width  of  ten  feet, 
and  after  several  shocks  from  the  ice,  the  ship  was  found  to  have  risen 
an  incli  forward.     At  midnight  there  was  considerable  motion  to  our  sur- 


rounding  ftoe,  and  strong  indicjitionji  of  a  brcalcing  up  of  the  ice  along- 
side the  ship. 

Saturday,  June  ii,— Latitude  77"  13'  45'  north,  longitude  155°  46* 
yt*  cost.  At  ten  minutes  |>ast  13  a.  h.  the  ice  suddenly  opened 
alongsi<lc,  and  the  ».hip  rightL-d  to  an  even  keel.  Called  all  hands  at  once 
and  brought  on  the  few  remaining  things  on  the  ice.  The  f^hip  settled 
down  to  her  projjcr  bearings  nearly,  the  draught  being  S  feet  1 1  inches 
forward,  iind  I3  feet  5  inches  nft.  A  large  block  of  ice  cnuld  Iw  seen 
rem:iining  under  the  keel.  At  the  first  alarm  the  gate  in  the  water-tight 
bulkhead  forward  was  cIojhkI,  but  the  amount  of  water  coming  into  the 
ithip  was  found  to  decrease — a  small  stream  trickling  ail  being  all  tliat 
could  be  seen.  There  being  many  large  spaces  of  water  near  us  and  the 
ice  having  a  generally  broken  up  appearance,  It  was  concluded  to  ship 
the  rudder  to  l»c  ready  for  an  emergency  involving  the  mo\nng  of  the 
ship.  After  some  trouble  in  removing  accumulations  of  Ice  around  the 
gudgeons  the  rudder  was  shipped,  and  everything  cleared  away  for 
making  utiL  As  well  as  could  be  Judged  by  looking  down  through  the 
waler  under  the  counters  there  was  no  injury  whatever  to  the  afterbody 
of  the  ship.  A.S  M>on  as  po>i!iihlc  a  Imiw  line  and  a  qa:irtcr  line  had  l>een 
got  out  and  the  ship  secured  temporarily  to  the  ice,  which  rooiaincd  on 
the  Ktarlward  side,  as  nearly  in  the  same  berth  as  she  could  be  placed 
By  looking  down  through  the  water  alongside  the  Mem  on  the  pciri  side 
one  of  the  iron  straps  near  her  forefoot  was  ^^ecii  to  he  sprung  olT,  bul 
other\vi<ie  no  damage  could  he  detected.  It  was  assumed  by  mc  that  the 
heavy  ice  which  all  along  Imre  heavily  against  the  stem  had  lM;ld  the 
piank  end*  open  on  the  garboards,  and  that  as  soon  nn  the  ship  w.-is  able 
to  move  from  this  heavy  ice  the  wood  ends  came  together  again,  closing 
much  of  the  "|K*ning,  and  rcilucing  tlie  leak.  The  vvaler  line  or  rather 
water  Ici-el  being  below  the  berth  ilcck  no  difliculiy  was  anticipated  in 
keeping  the  nhip  afloat,  .-md  na'vigaling  her  to  some  port  should  tihe  ever 
be  lil>eratcd  from  the  pack-ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Sounded  in  thirty- 
three  fathoms,  l>otlom  mud,  rapid  drift  to  north- north  west.  This  i^  the 
last  entry  in  the  log,  and  is  in  pencil,  and  with  the  rest  is  in  the  ham), 
writing  of  De  Long. 
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The  ice  continued  in  motion,  but  no  scrioa«  injury  occurred  to  the  ship 
until  the  mornini;  of  the  iith^  when  the  ice  commenced  to  pjick  together, 
bringing  a  trememlous  strain  on  the  ship,  heeling  her  over  to  star^xaard, 
and  forcing  the  deck  senms  open.  This  continui;d  during  the  day  at  m- 
tervals  until  evening,  when  it  was  evident  the  ship  could  nut  much  longer 
hold  tc^cthcr.  The  boats  were  lowered  on  the  ice,  und  provisions,  arms^ 
tents,  alcohol,  sledge^  and  all  necessary  equipment  for  a  retreat,  securely 
placed  on  the  floe.  By  6  P.  M.  the  ship  had  entirely  filled  with  water 
and  lay  over  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-two  tlegrces,  being  kept  from 
sinking  by  the  opposing  edges  of  the  floe.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  June,  about  4  o'clock,  the  ice  opened  and  the  ship  went  down,  with 
colors  flying  at  the  masthead. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV'I. 

SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  THE  CORWIN  —  U1£R  OFPICBRS  —  ENTKK  TItE 
ARCTIC  —  STRUGCLB  TO  REACH  WRAKCfiLL  LANQ  —  CRUISC  OF 
THE  ItODGERS  —  COMMANDER  BERRV's  LBTTBR  —  l^NDS  ON 
HKKAI.n  ISLAND  —  8UHNI.VG  OF  THE  RODGERS  —  THE  RODGERS 
PAKTV  BOARD  THE  NORTH  STAR  —  THE  B[RA  AGAIN  —  THE 
ALLIANCE. 

On  the  sd  of  Mfly,  i8di,  Cap(.  Hooper  received  final  iimructions  for 
kis  second  voyage,  and  only  awaited  itomc  additional  stores,  including 
a  large  supply  of  pcramican,  which  was  delayed  in  transmission  from  the 
east.  These  having  arrivwl  on  the  4th,  the  Corwin  steamed  out  of  the 
Golden  Gale  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  amid  the  tumultuou<i  appl.iusc 
and  enthusiastic  cheerFof  the  spectators,  conveyed  to  sea  by  the  revenue 
cutters  Rush  and  Hartley. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  Corwin:  C.  L.  Hooper,  cap- 
lain;  W.J.  Herring,  firHi  Ucuicnunl;  E.  Burke,  second  lieutenant;  O.  B. 
Myrick,  Geo.  H.  Doty  and  \Vm.  E,  Reynolds, Third  lieutenants;  Jas.  T, 
Wayson,  Ch.is.  A.  Laws  and  Fred.  E.  Uwen,  engineer  and  ii^istants; 
and  I.  C>  RoKse,  surgeon.  The  crew  consisted  of  thirty  picked  men,  in- 
cluding an  expericnccil  coal  miner,  whose  services  were  to  be  utilized  in 
making  nvnilahle  the  coal  mine  discovered  in  iSSo,  near  Cape  Lisburne. 
After  parting  company  with  the  Rush  and  Hartley,  the  Corwin  headed 
north  and  west  for  the  Altjiitiaa  Islands.  The  weather  for  the  firkt 
eight  days  was  delightful ;  but  this  auspicious  opening  of  the  voyage  was 
soon  followed  by  high  winds  and  hail  and  snowstorms.  As  they  neared 
Ounalaska  a  very  heavy  sea  was  encountered,  owing  in  part  to  the  high 
tides  which  occur  there  at  that  season  of  the  year.  At  Ounalaskn  they 
were  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  took  on  board  a  good  supply 
of  corI,  one  yearns  extra  provisions,  and  the  customary  fur  clothing  for 
officers  and  mea, 
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Reaching  St.  Lawrence  Inland  nn  May  sS,  they  pushed  on  tn  the 
north,  and  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  May  30.  In  lutitude  68"  10' 
north,  by  longitude  173"  48'  west,  north  of  Kolyutchin  Island,  the  Cor- 
win  had  her  rudder  badly  shuttered  by  the  ice,  and  for  several  days, 
while  it  was  being  repaired^  she  was  ?ttcered  by  mean&  of  n  jury  rudder. 
Lieut^i.  Mcrrinjj  .-ind  Reynolds,  with  one  sc.iman  and  two  natives,  were 
landed  on  the  Sibcriim  coast,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  Khore  xs  f;ir 
as  C-ipe  Yakan,  nearly  eight  degrees  to  the  west,  and  one  and  one-hidf 
to  the  north,  a  journey  of  about  300  miles,  and  with  the  necessary  winti* 
ings  and  doublings,  likely  to  prove  considerably  lunger.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  four  sledges  and  twenty-five  dogs,  a  tent,  a  skin  boat,  plenty 
of  fur  clothing  for  night  and  day,  and  sixty  day*.*  food  for  men  and  dog*. 
With  high  hopcA  and  great  courage  they  proceeded  on  their  melancholy 
pilgrimage,  while  the  Corwin  returned,  through  much  tribulation,  June 
15,  to  Plover  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Siberia.  Here  Capt.  Hooper  got 
the  first  tidings  of  the  missing  whalers.  The  captain  of  the  bnrk  Torn 
I'opc  reported  that  some  Tchuktchis  had  boarded  the  Vigilant  at  Cape 
Norh,  or  Irknipie,  about  longitude  iSo',  and  found  the  dead  bodie*  nf 
her  crew,and  vessel  stove  in  and  full  of  water;  and  that  the  Mount  Wol- 
laston  W.1S  found  in  a  similar  condition  eighty  miles  further  to  the  north- 
west. On  the  wreck  oPthe  Vigilant  were  found  a  telescope,  a  bomb- 
gun  and  some  lines.  This  would  be  on  Lieut.  Herring's  route,  and  cun- 
firmiilion  might  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 

Accordingly,  his  party  had  no  sooner  reached  the  mouth  of  Wan- 
karcm  River,  about  foily  miles  to  the  west  of  where  they  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Corwin,  than  Ihey  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Tchuktchis,  in 
whose  possession  were  found  a  number  of  articles  taken  from  the  wreck. 
From  what  could  be  learned  it  was  thought  probable  the  vessel  had  been 
wrecked  in  1879.  Herring*s  party  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  farth- 
er to  the  northwest,  retraced  their  course  and  pushed  east  100  mile*,  to 
C.ipe  Scrdze  Kamcn,  having  m.ide  a  slcdgc-journey  of  140  mile*. 
Meanwhile,  the  Corwin  had  returned  from  her  coaling  trip  to  the  south, 
with  a  rudder  taken  from  the  wreck  of  the  Lotila,  and  picked  them  up 
on  the  29th  of  June, 
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The  Corwin  continued  her  cruise,  nuking  corrections,  vennciitions 
and  additions,  of  more  or  less  viUuo  (o  the  discoveries  and  surveys  of 
previous  navigators,  as  found  in  the  charts  of  the  Navy  Department;  and 
on  the  lytli  of  August  was  al  Point  Barrow. 

The  struggle  to  reach  Wrmigcll  Loud  was,  it  appears,  very  far  from 
being  a  holiday  task.  It  involved  a  twelve  days*  conflict  with  the  ice 
king,  and  every  foot  of  the  approach  had  to  be  won  from  the  long  array 
of  packs,  floes  ""d  detachwi  masses  of  ice.  The  Corwin  stood  bravely 
to  the  task,  like  :i  thing  of  life  struggling  for  a  mastery  that  she  seemed 
conscious  of  l>cing  hard  to  wm.  At  one  moment  threatened  with  de- 
struction, then  rising  again  with  almost  the  human  determination  of  the 
minds  in  charge,  she  made  another  brave  cflbrt;  and  s<.>  worked  forward 
by  repented  assaults  into  open  water  within  Haifa  mile  of  land.  A  laud- 
ing party  under  command  of  Lieut.  Reynolds  now  look  formal  posses- 
fcioii,  planting  the  Ragstaff  in  :i  high  cleft,  .ind  depositing  at  its  foot  a  bot- 
tle containing  the  record  of  the  event,  and  a  tin  tube  containing  n  copy 
of  the  New  York  Herald  oi  March  23,  1S81.  The  river  al  which  they 
landed  Capt.  Hooper  nnmcd  Clark  River,  in  honor  of  Maj.  li,  W. 
Clark,  chief  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Bureau,  who  had  evinced  on  active 
intercut  in  the  welfare  of  the  expedition.  The  flag  was  saluted  by  the 
cannon  of  the  Corwin,  and  by  three  Iwarty  cheers  from  her  company, 
with  answering  i^houts  from  the  jrarty  on  land.  They  sought  in  >'ain 
for  traces  of  the  Jeimnette,  and  left  for  Hcntld  Island,  which,  however, 
they  were  unable  to  reach,  because  of  the  blockading  ice  The  Corwin 
pushed  to  the  cast,  .is  statctl  in  Capt.  Hooper's  report,  to  the  relief  of  the 
Webster,  wrecked  on  July  3.  After  coaling  in  Plover  Bay  on  the  34th, 
another  cfTort  was  made  to  reach  WrangcU  L;md  before  llic  end  of  the 
month,  but  they  were  prevented  by  storms  of  wind  axul  snow  from  get- 
ting nearer  than  twenty  miles.  During  the  first  week  of  September 
the)*  encountered  a  furious  gale,  a  cold,  northerly  blast,  piercing  in  its 
intensity,  and  bv  its  violence  threatening  (he  verv  existence  of  the  Cor- 
win. The  ice-breaker  Ixrcame  unmanugeablc,  and  was  cast  aside;  and 
^nt  rudder  was  hut  a  frail,  patched-up  substitute  for  her  own,  as  previ- 
ously related,  and  of  course  not  to  be  relied  on  in  so  dangerous  an  emer- 
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gency.  Moat  of  the  ship's  oak^shciithing  had  heen  torn  away  hy  the 
jagged  ice,  and  taken  altogether,  she  was  fortunate  in  being  <thlc  to  get 
away  without  serious  disaster.  Having  on  board  nine  shtpwreckw] 
whalemen  Irom  the  Webster,  already  referred  to,  and  with  his  own  ship 
somewhat  crippled,  Capt  Hooper  determined  to  return.  Through 
masses  of  pack-ice,  which  threatened  to  be  soon  welded  together  hy  the 
new  ice,  with  good  seamanship,  constant  soundings  occasional  anchor- 
age  lo  icc-maasca,  and  unremitting  watchfulness,  they  rcache*!  Koizcbue 
Sound,  where  they  got  the  fii-st  glimpse  of  the  sun  ihcy  had  seen  In 
twelve  days.  Leaving  the  sound  and  proceeding  through  BchringS 
Strait,  ihe  encountered  extremely  rough  weather,  and  arrived  in  safetv 
at  San  Francisco  about  midnight  of  Oct.  20,  iSSi. 

The  steam-whaler  Mary  and  Helen  had  been  bought  of  her  owner* 
for  $100,000,  which,  with  $75/x>o  more,  had  been  appropriated  by  Con* 
grass  to  the  purchase  and  outfit  ofa  Jcannette  relief  expedition.  She  was 
dry-docked  on  the  23d  of  April,  iSSi,  at  Marc  Island  to  receive  some  ir- 
temul  strengthening  am!  an  outer  sheathing  of  oak  plank,  nearly  four 
inches  thick.  She  was  carefully  inspected  hy  the  naval  authorities,  .ijid 
pronounced  well  adapte<i  for  the  undertaking.  Public  ojnnion  declared 
her  to  be  ^strong  in  every  part,  of  about  four  hundred  tons*  burden,  able 
to  rest  upon  her  center,  and  be  lifled  fore  and  aft,  without  strain^  and 
would  present  the  greatest  resistance  to  ice-pressure  thai  could  be  found 
ill  any  vessel  on  the  I'acific  coast."  She  w-as  renamed  in  honor  of  Ad- 
miral Rodgers,  and  was  intrusted  lo  the  following  officers  of  the  nnvy: 
Lieut.  Robert  M.  Berry,  commander;  Master  H.  S.  Waring,  executive 
officer  and  navigator;  Master  Charles  F.  Putnam,  IL  J.  Hunt,  atul  G.  M. 
Storey,  ensigns;  A.  V.  Gano,  a.sst$tant  engineer;  and  W.  H.  Gilder,  who 
had  been  with  Schwatka,  pay-clerk.  Passed- Assistant  Surgeon  D.  M. 
Jones  and  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  D.  Costcllc,  were  the  medical  staA*;  and 
the  crew  consisted  of  twenty -seven  picked  volunteers  from  the  navy  yards 
of  the  United  Stales,  who  were  all  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Jcannette  relief  board. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  3,  the  Rodgers  got 
under  way,  going  out  slowly,  and  passed  away  from  the  Golden  Gate. 
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All  the  officci-K  and  crew  left  in  excellent  spirits,  a  band  nf  intrepiil 
men,  working  t<^cther  in  perfect  harmony,  all  anxious  for  the  success 
of  the  expedilioni  and  fully  determined  to  Achieve  it.  LieuL  Berry 
•aid  in  parting,  **  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  lo  render  the  exfxrditton 
a  success  and  shall  thoroughly  explore  Wrangell  Land.  If  Dc  Long 
needs  help  I  shall  spare  no  efTort  to  render  htm  all  I  can.  I  feel 
that  the  nation  and  the  scientific  critics  of  the  world  are  watching 
our  movements  with  deep  iniercst,  anil  we  shall  try  to  make  a  record 
worthy  of  the  nation  whose  flag  we  bear." 

Commander  Berry  wrote  fnjm  Pctiopjiulovski,  July  24,  iS3l : 

**The  Arctic  search  steamer  Rodgers  arrived  here  on  the  aftenioon  of 
the  19th  inst.,  af^er  a  stormy  pavtage.  All  on  board  are  well.  The  ves- 
sel showed  fine  sailing  qualities,  and  steamed  to  better  advantage  than 
was  anticipated,  developing  five  knots  an  hour  without  the  assistance  of 
sails.  There  were  only  about  five  days  fine  weather  during  the  trip,  yet 
we  reache«l  our  destination  in  less  than  an  average  passage  of  sailing 
veMcls. 

*•  We  found  the  Alask.-i  Commercial  Company's  steamer  Alexander, 
Capl.  Sandman,  in  port.  Also  the  Russian  steam  corvette  Stcrluck) 
Commander  Delivcron,  who  state<l  that  he  had  received  orders  from  his 
government  to  aid  the  Ro<lgers  as  much  as  possible,  also  to  enter  Beh- 
ring's  Strait  and  the  Arctic  seas  in  summer,  and  search  for  the  Jean- 
netlc.  He  tendered  us  as  much  as  we  desired  of  five  hundrcti  tons  of 
coal  now  in  Tlovcr  Bay,  and  said  he  would  meet  tis  at  Senlze  Kamen 
and  send  a  dispiitch  to  the  United  States  from  the  nearest  telegraph  kta- 
tion  in  Asia  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  We  have  secured 
forty-seven  fine  dogs,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fur-clothing,  probably  suffi- 
cient for  the  entire  crui&c.  The  R™Igeni  Siiits  to-day  via  St.  Michael\ 
Plover  Bay  and  St.  Lawrence  Island  for  Serdzc  Kanien,  Herald  Island 
and  Wrangcll  Land,  vrhere  we  expect  to  arrive  toward  the  last  of 
August.'* 

The  Rodgers,  after  leaving  St.  Lawrence  Bay  and  pas<sing  through 
Behring^s  Strait,  efTeeted  a  landing  on  Herald  Island  on  Aug.  14.  No 
traces  uf  the  Jeaunettc  were  seen  nt  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
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island,  and  the  Rodgcrs  left  its  ovm  record  of  visitation  on  the  crest  of 
the  cliff.  The  next  day  the  Rodgers  steamed  for  Wrangcll  Land,  and 
after  passing  through  a  dozen  miles  of  loose  ice,  effected  a  landing  on  its 
southern  side.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they  entered  a  fine 
harbor  where  the  vessel  could  remain  with  safety,  while  expedttioni 
were  sent  off  to  explore  the  interior  and  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  to  look  for  cairns  or  traces  of  the  Jeannettc.  Capt.  Berry 
commanded  the  land  party,  accompanied  by  Dr.  M.  D.  Jones  ioul 
four  men.  They  reached  a  mountain  a^jCX)  feci  high,  from  whJcd 
they  saw  open  water  around  the  islami  everywhere,  except  between 
the  west  and  southwest,  where  a  high  range  of  mountains  seemed 
to  lennin.-ite  ihc  land.  Master  S.  H.  Waring  went  around  the  eastern 
coast  and  northcin  side,  until  blocked  by  ice,  which  was  packed  in  by 
the  northerly  wind.  He  had  to  ahantlon  his  boat  and  make  his  way 
overland  to  the  ship.  Ensign  Hunt  went  by  the  western  coast  and 
reached  the  ice  that  blocked  Waring,  finding  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
it.  He  had  passed  most  of  the  northern  point  of  the  island  and  could  see 
Wariiig's  position,  >o  that  the  entire  Lsland  has  been  skirted,  and  its  insa- 
lar  character  fully  established.  Though  the  ship  could  not  possibly  sail 
or  steam  around  Wrangell  Land,  her  commander  proved,  by  hi*  officen; 
in  boats,  that  11  is  an  islantl,  and  infcrentiallv  that  the  Jeannettc  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  northwest  toward  the  Pole,  and  that  the  chances  of 
De  Long's  success  and  of  his  returning  in  safety,  freighted  with  invalua- 
ble information,  were  brighter  than  ever. 

No  traces  of  the  Jeannettc  were  found,  nor  any  traces  that  any  nu- 
mnn  being  had  ever  been  there,  except  the  record  left  hv  the  Corwin  oo 
Aug.  I  J.  The  harbor  where  the  Rodgers  last  anchored  for  this  land 
exploration  was  in  longitude  178*  10'  west,  latitude  70"  57'  north,  south 
and  west  of  Hooper's  Landing,  :U  Clark  River.  Ensign  Hunt's  party 
were  provided  with  fifteen  days'  provisions  and  instructed  to  encircle  the 
island,  if  possible,  for  he  felt  pretty  certain  of  its  insnlnr  character,  since 
making  our  observations  from  Herald  Island  of  the  variable  change 
of  currents  and  ice,  which  shows  this  to  be  a  remarkable  season  in 
the  Arctic. 
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The  detailed  nurrutivc,  or  log,  of  the  cnibc  of  the  Rodgcrs  rc|;istcn 
the  cflforts  of  her  officers  and  crew  Xq  nuke  in  boats  an  unbroken  lour 
around  what  may  now  be  properly  termed  WrangcU  Inland,  us  in  every 
scr.i»c  highly  creditable  to  this  relief  ship  expedition.  There  w;is  no  pro- 
longed Kuflcrin^.  There  was  little  cold  nnd  hunger,  but  the  pluck  of  the 
officers  and  men  on  the  entire  voya;;c  will  doubtless  be  read  with  udmi- 
ration  by  Americans  everywhere.  On  Sept.  19  the  Rodgcra  reached 
Ijtitiide  73°  44'  north,  the  highest  point  attained  by  an  cxplorhig  vessel  in 
those  sea5.  Observations  with  the  deep  sea  lead,  which  were  made  hourly 
aflcr  entering  this  sea,  Hccmcd  to  indicate  a  receding  from  rather  than  an 
ppproacli  to  Innd  as  they  went  north.  The  water  continually  deepened  as 
they  advance*!,  until  «t  the  highest  |X»int  73°  44'  north  latitude,  171 "  4S' 
wcHt  longitude,  it  was  found  to  be  eighty-two  fathoms.  The  character 
of  the  bottom  wa-1  very  irregular — Momctitnes  hard,  at  othen  black  tumd, 
and  in  many  placet*  blue  mud,  which  wa^  at  the  deepest  &oundingB. 

Lticut.  Dcrry  repuiicil  that  he  had  found  no  traces  of  the  Jeanncttc*s 
people  on  Herald  Nland;  that  he  hail  tried  in  vain  to  find  suitMblc  winter 
quarters  on  the  Siberian)  coast;  had  ercctet!  a  depot  on  an  islaml  twenty 
miles  west  of  Serdze  Kamcn,  which  he  had  j)ut  in  charge  of  Ma\ter 
Putnam,  with  Dr.  Jones,  Mr.  Uilder  and  three  others,  and  arrived  with 
tlie  Rmlgcnson  Oct.  15,  in  St.  Lawrence  Uay,  where  she  was  to  winter. 

Lieut.  IScrry,  accumpaiiicd  ty  Ensign  Hunt,  leil  the  Rodgers  on  the 
23d  of  Dcrenibcr,  to  pledge  the  Siberian  coast  in  quest  oi  possible  news 
of  the  Jeanncttc  in  that  quarter.  Master  Waring  was  Icfl  in  command 
of  the  vessel  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  The  next  heard  oi  her  was  through 
R  telegram  sent  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  by  Mr.  Gildc,  of  the  ship's 
company,  who  linJ  made  his  way  from  the  Tchuktcht  village  of  Tiapka, 
about  midwav  between  NonlcnskiOld^s  winter  haven  and  Cape  Serdze 
Kamcn  to  Worclioyansk  on  the  Yaaa,  in  about  latitude  63"  by  longitude 
134°  east,  where  he  arrived  on  the  aSth  of  March,  The  startling  intel- 
ligence was  that  "the  steamer  Rodger*  w;is  burned  on  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary, iSSj;  Master  Warini;  and  the  crew  arc  at  Tiapka,  where  they  get 
food  cnuugh  from  the  Tchuktchis,  The  tspmvnik  ( Russian  local  gov- 
ernur)  of  the  Knlymsk  district  had  sent  tobacco  axvX  tea  to  them  for  pur- 
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poses  of  barter  with  the  natives.  Thcv  tUHslctl  n«»lht»n  t'lv.  I'hm* 
months*  provisions  were  savcil  from  the  ship.  Tiiipkn  it  tu'tit  l.'it|«> 
Scrdzc  Kamen." 

Mr.  Gilder,  with  commendable  energy,  had  niHile  a  lottK  and  wcatl- 
some  journey  to  bear  this  news  to  the  confiiieH  ul' rivlliKalinii.  ||(>  ni- 
rived  at  Sredni,  that  is.  Middle,  Kolynink,  on  the  Knlyma,  ahttiH  nm- 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  tnouth,  early  in  Mnnh.  The 
way  from  Tiapka  is  well  known  to  the  niitivi-s,  hciiij;  their  pcuiilaf  hail- 
ing or  caravan  route,  but  was  none  the  leHH  :irduf>nH  aiid  daiit/rrnim  in  rnid- 
winter,  a  season  of  the  year  when  even  the  hardy  iiativrq  «etdiiin  Ira- 
verse  it.  Having  arrive<l  at  Kolymsk,  tlir  i<(pr.ivnik  iir('oni|iiii)ird  htm  to 
the  southwest;  and  the  news  of  the  disaHtrr  vmw  Mimhrd  Sa  \\n-  ciidQ  'rf 
theearth.    The  followin;;  details  were  aftrrw.'ird  Jiircr(iiinc<l : 

On  the  22d  of  April  the  Corwin  hjid  l»ecti  ordered  f'Twar/I  fo  Sf, 
Lawrence  Bay  to  the  rescue  of  the  erew  of  the  K^jflijcr*,  and  hn/l  tvm  h<d 
the  ground  soon  after  they  ;;ot  safely  aU^ard  th*:  N/irth  Star, 

Master  Waring  intruste^I  to  the  native*  at  f'l'»v*-r  awi  Wax(w.  fl;tv', 
letters  to  be  delivered  to  any  whalinj;  ve<»*cl<  whirh  rnisfhf  vi«if  fhf*^  pU(/-«, 
informing;  them  of  the  condition  of  thc^hipwrrr  ked  rxt-jv.  i.n^^.  (hv^n*, 
of  the  rteam  whaler  North  St.ir,  of  .\"ew  IVdford,  ^ot  on''  of  tiif<f  kt- 
ters,and  forcefl  hi:*  -^hip  throiicfh  \i.e.  opp^'*si^f;  Sir.  iyiwrf-nf^  K'<v,  f^AtYi\v\^ 
there  on  May  S.  f>n  zhe.  .itTr.TT\f>f>Ti  ^>f  rh<-  r  j,rh  rh^  R-'^i^^r-  flirty  --ifflv 
boarded  the  North  Sf.ir,  Fli»fore  ieavin-y,  Mr.  Wtriiior  i^-nM  v,  thf  na- 
tives all  the  nnexpended  rriiie  ^V)*!**,  provi»»!on>».  ritlf-i.  ,*nniY>iinit'i**»n  md 
booU  as  recompense  tor  their  kind  Tt'rfmt^nr,  ^md  ri-.i*  n^f^miftr-niu^  \v-.n 
eminently  ■*ati.-*taciiiry  w,  rhe^e  S-,arTnii*-;*i  cri^atnrci.  ^>  rri:ir  -thrnilfl  ,t  rwir*v 
of  wreckefl  mariner-i  .-ver  .»<r;»in  he  ■'.»».»  iw.iy  *n  rl'iaf  •■ifinit-v.  '"n*"/  rm 
rest  *wurerf  r.t  i  jr.-,,vi  r.-ri-nfion.  Th«»  ■■)ffiri!i!«  jind  nirn  til  mff  in 
*peakin!j  'if'r^.e  ^imerwit/  ,m<!  -i-.^<U-.t.»  'ak.'!i  ■*•,■  (.ipt.  ''rr-*-!';  ,n  ffff/-- 
in^  their  rescue.  Pr'^'imii  "n  -ln'ir  '^^in'r  !rin«*rorr'M  ■•■  •'•^'*  (*  o-  r'*i  '»* 
of&red  m  land  'hrm  -jtiifr  .t  ;■' ^r*  <•.  Xfrhaf!'-.  A.'t*iki.  -v  Sn-i 
Francisco.  On  -in*  u.^iit  i?'  ■;•(,.  ,i:i  ■;>,>  I'io'' t-'p  -j'lf  ,m  i"  itv"!*" '•i'*'*. 
ami  ail  hamU  v.t.'  nimfili-iti-jv 'r in'-tl-rp'd  'o  ■'»*r  m'l  ■:tl<<"'  -^  "s-'l^t. 
where  t.hey  iit.v.!.-i    ).|    ;„•  ^il    if  [mk-.  ,ind  Tiicnr.-  ■..  -^-r*  /.-I'vl'-r^.. 
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THE  EIRA  AGAIN  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

On  the  13th  of  June.  iSSi,  W.  Leigh  Smith  set  out  again  far  the 
north  in  his  steam  yacht  Eira,  in  the  hope  of  bein^  of  service  to  the  Jean- 
ncttc.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ncale,  Capt.  Loflcy  imd  a  crew  oi 
twenty-two  men,  the  vessel  being  fully  provisioned  for  fourteen  months 
witli  n  flour  nnd  bread  supply  for  two  years.  On  the  ijlh  of  July  th.ey 
were  steaming  through  pack-ice,  and  on  the  13d  sighted  Franz-Josef 
Land.  Proceeding;  toward  Cape  Ludlow,  close  to  thu  pack  to  the  north- 
ward, they  entered  Nightingale  Sound  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  arrivin*; 
nt  Eira  Harbor,  erected  a  storehouse.  On  the  i6th  they  proccwled  cast- 
ward  in  <tcarch  of  the  Jcanncttc,  hut  were  unable  lo  pass  Barciu  Hook 
because  of  the  ice  in  that  quarter.  On  the  aist  the  Eira  got  nipped  be- 
tween a  land'floe  and  pack<ice,  a  mile  to  the  ca<tt  of  Cape  Flora,  and  the 
leak  gained  so  rapidly  that  in  two  hours  after  it  had  been  disicovcred  tt 
was  necessary  to  abandon  the  ship.  Hardly  had  the  last  man  left  her 
when  the  ice  cased,  and  she  sank  quickly,  before  Ihey  were  able  to  save 
much  of  their  stores.  All  the  boats  were  saved;  and  most  of  the  men 
saved  some  clothing  and  bedding.  A  lent  was  at  once  erected  on  the 
ice,  and  for  sixteen  nights  they  slept  in  it,  and  were  at  times  almost  floated 
our  by  rain.  Meanwhile,  they  con-ftructe*!  a  hm  of  stone  and  luii"  at  the 
Capt;  and  covered  it  with  sails.  Here  they  wintered  in  safety  from  Sep- 
tember 7,  iSSi,  to  June  31, 1SS2,  and  during  the  whole  period  wen? 
happily  free  from  scurvy,  having  plenty  of  fresh  meat.  Thirty-six  bears 
and  twenty-nine  walruses  were  killed  and  eaten.  On  June  21,  i8S2,thcy 
left  C;ii>c  Flora  in  four  boats,  and  sailed  eighty  miles  without  seeing  any 
ice,  hut  soon  h.-id  enough  of  it,  .irriving,  however,  in  safely,  at  Nova 
Zcmhla  on  the  2d  of  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  steam-whaler,  Hope,  under  Sir  .\llen  Young,  was 
dispatched  from  England  injunc,  1883,  to  the  rescue  of  the  Eira,  the  ex- 
pense being  defrayed  by  the  family  of  the  missing  navigator,  with  contri- 
butiom  of  $5,000  from  the  Royal  Gcogniphioil  Society,  and  $33,000 
from  the  Govcniraent.  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth  and  W.  G.  A-  Grant,  the 
amateur  Arctic  photognipher,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Smith  tii  his 
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cnxisc  of  litSo,  Httetl  out  the  small  ve^M)  Knr.i  to  prosecute  an  indepcml- 
ent  search.  The  Dutch  exploring  schooner,  William  Barcntz,  al»u  went 
into  the  work  of  search— under  Jirection  of  the  Oovernment;  ami  Nor- 
dcnxkiBld's  merchant  patron,  Dr.  Oscar  Dickson,  stimulated  the  Scandi- 
nftvian  walrus  hunters  to  active  partictpatiun  in  the  iwarch  by  the  offer  of 
liberal  rewards  for  news  of  the  Eira,  or  any  help  to  vckkcI  or  crew 
The  Hope  had  a  stormy  voyage  to  the  north,  encountering  high 
winds,  ice  and  fo;;,  hut  arrived  in  Jiafcty  at  Karmahuld,  Novn  Zembta,  on 
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w  19th  of  July.  The  Kara  was  Ivinj;  in  the  <^ame  harbor.  On  the  3d 
o(  Au;pist  the  Hope  fell  in  with  the  Ixiats  of  the  Eira^  in  Matotschkin 
Schar,  Novn  Zcmbla;  and  the  whole  party  arrived  &ufcly  at  Peterhead 
on  the  I9lh  of  Augu-«tt. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  ALLIANCE. 

The  United  States  steamer  Alliance,  in  command  nfCapt.  Wadleigh, 

left  Norfolk,  Va.,  June  16,  iSSi,  fnr  the    rcwuc  of  the  Jcanncttc.     She 

prnceciled  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  Reikiavik,  Iceland,  being  the 

finit  vessel  of  the  United   Staler  navy  to  visit    that   |)ort.     She    was  of 

cutirsc  rocvivcil  with  cthixive  cordiality  by  the   Icelanders  who  entertain 

a  very  special  regard  for  the  Great  Rcpuhttc.     Reikiavik    is  situated  in 
51 
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latitude  64  "^  S'  40',  and  wcKt  longitude  3i°  50',  and  is  thccapital  of  the 
iiiland.  The  population,  however,  is  only  about  1 ,500,  but  it^  political 
prc-cminciicc  as  the  seat  of  government  makes  tt  a  more  important  town 
than  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  would  •seem  to  indicate.  It  is  also  a 
bishop's  see,  with  ecclesiastical,  medical  and  general  colleges,  an  observa- 
tory, and  public  library.  It  is  quite  an  old  place,  having  been  founded  in 
874,  and  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  the 
world.  The  history  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  are  as  remarkable 
■s  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land  they  live  in.  But  their  Ameri- 
can visitors  had  no  opportunity  to  indulge  in  sentimental  intercourse,  be* 
ing  anxious  to  push  forward  to  the  helpof  the  Jeannctte.  L«.-iving  their 
Icelandic  friends,  they  set  sail  for  Hammerfest,  in  Norway,  where  they 
adjusted  to  the  cross-trees  of  the  Alliance  the  well  known  Arctic  contriv- 
ance, the  crow's-nest,  a  tub  about  five  feet  deep,  to  protcet  the  lookout 
from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  north,  while  perched  aloft  on  the  watch  for 
icebergs,  leads,  floes,  and  whatever  else  may  heave  tii  sight.  Losing  no 
time  at  any  point,  as  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  but  a  short  season 
in  which  to  do  tt,  the  Alliance  now  steamed  away  into  the  desolate  re- 
gions of  the  north  toward  Spitzbergen,  going  as  high  as  80"^  10'  55', 
but  of  course  found  no  traces  of  the  Jeannctte,  which  was  nearly  half 
the  circle  to  the  east  of  them. 

Four  months  out  from  Norfolk,  and  having  already  made  her  first 
vain  tour  of  observation  and  re-coaled  at  Hammerfest,  the  Alliance  wds 
again  headed  north,  on  the  t6th  of  September,  for  a  second  trip.  On  the 
i'j,*}  she  found  herself  inclosed  in  an  ice-pocket  or  cuI-dc'Sac,  and  in  immi- 
neni  danger  of  being  beset  for  the  winter  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  if  not 
crushed  by  the  pack-ice.  Slowly  steaming  northward  by  the  ^vay  they 
had  entered,  with  the  commander  in  the  crow's-ncat,  anxiou&ly  peering 
through  the  haze  for  the  ever-changing  openings  or  leads  in  the  floe, 
while  issuing  his  orders  to  the  officer  in  charge  below,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  thread  their  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  As  it  was  now  late  io 
the  season,  and  the  chance  of  being  of  service  to  the  missing  ship  %*ery 
slim.  Captain  Wadletgh  now  judged  it  prudent  to  return,  and  arrived 
home  ia  safety  toward  the  close  of  October. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVII. 

THE    JEANNETTH    niSAPI'KARS    FROM    SIGHT —  A    I'LAN     III'     KWAI'I'. 

PARTIES     DETAILED  —  HARDSHIPS MAKINfi     l'<IR     THK     LAN  It 

CAPE    EMMA THE    TIIKEK    IIUAT-LOADS — TIIADDKirH     IHI.ANH 

THE      ADVENTURE     OF     CHIPP     AND      KUKIINE  —  A     IlKKK -IIUN  I 
DANENHOWER's      last     talk     with      (.HIPP  -       NO     orilKR      IIUAm 

IN   sii;ht. 

The  last  direct  reference  to  the  voyu-^v  uC  thi*  JeantH'tte  <  lom-d   wifli 
the  loss  of  the  vessel.      She  s:ink  about  .(  A.  M.  of   Iimr  i  ^,    iS.Si.iii  l.ili 
tmic  "jC  15'  and  lotiffitude  i  ^'S  '  2<i'  east — in  round  tniniltctH,  tihoipl   1  y» 
miles  northeast  of  the  New  Sifxrrian  Island^.,  ym  from  ihr  ncjiM-^-l    [rotnl 

of  the  Siberian   coast,  the  headlatrls   west   of  the    ItidiyirkH    Mivn d 

nearly  600  in  a  direct  line  to  the  delta  of  the  Lena.  Scainafi  Krii'liiic 
and  Fireman  Bartlett — the  one  :;oin^  on  and  the  otluT  off  wai*  h  w  f 
the  only  person-  wh''»  actually  saw  hrr  di^apfK-ar.  Ilayhvht  (oiind  h#  r 
company  encamped  on  »hc  i'.<;  a^j'jut  yjt,  y.iT'U  from  wlun-  ^h»  win! 
down.  Here  thev  rL-nain'.-'!  <x  'lay,  '■ui'*-  takio;;  ih*  it  lai(  ttwii]  nh'i.ird 
the  df>omfl  *-r.i:*  '»n  *:.*.  <  v.-rrn^  of  th*-  (itl)^  'ir;riiii/iti/  n  KyHtt  tii  *•( 
travel.  determ:::!r.:r  *"■'-"  'i.r':' /io;*  '0  fak*-,  and  .iwaiiin/  mifitftv*  tm  nf  ifi 
the  health  of  .tr-^::  ^r,',--f'*-;r*r,  *:,''ir  ti'imi/ir,  wlio  •//>  n  •mrt'ftn/  Imiu 
stomach  •1:-^iT'1-:T',  •  i'j'y^-'-.ii     *'«    '.-ff      'M'ti    'i"  invnn  A     by     lifr  j»*f|^'»fHM;(r 

from  lomaio  la.-.-.  iJ  .*  *-.'.-  •  'ui  #»■.  uo^  /t.n.Ui\,  Mn  -^'ll  b'm/  Vt\^ 
busy  in  d;*trr''^t.r./  iv;  :/■</<.-,/  Z'*'*'!'  »'•  'o'  «J'd*  .tnd  bod-  lb*/  )t.td 
saved  ei^jr.":  '^eri/-r-  '.*'  *.  ^  '/;.  ••.f  v».it'.  fb  ♦  <od  ''ood  1  nu*  i _  iii<| 
one  wr_i.c!-'.-'>'^":  ■  •'.'*  ■  <.-^,  .*  >.  yr»  jyifrM.'!-  '*f  [»*  ntnn'  »i  f  t'ni-/  fi  " 
pouiv!  car..-^:--.      '-^,  v,.';'  '.'  -.<'•;  •,»'■  «)    »<»>(/»    urTf    o  1   Mi.rx   ibi / 

were  i:*t';.- -     --.    ;    1        .    -  ,-.  • /i/ ',■,  ^    ', '>*/  'if  f.i'*»j'-    r./'»-«'t 

an  imDr.r~.ir'.-   -■■.".■  -'  -        •        ( -.*  ^'    */ o  ■'(■».•      • I  %>fVt  / 

snd  ct'jca.-:''..  '•-■     '•  '    "   '-  ■'•  •\yi'* 'i  >A  ,1,  tti' It  tit -*•  If  fttffiit  It*       t  h*  / 
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had  a  liberal  supply  of  alcohol  for  fuel,  and  a  good  stock  of  rifles  and 
ammunition.  The  aggregate  weight  of  the  fi\x  loaded  sleds  waa  6,6oq 
pountU;  the  sixth  was  uAcd  iis  a  hospital  sledge.  The  three  boats  were 
mounted  on  ship-made  sleds,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two  heavv  oak 
runners,  about  twelve  inches  high,  and  shoti  with  whalebone,  aiid  twelve 
feet  in  lenj^h,  with  eight  or  ten  croa&-pieces  made  from  the  staves  of 
whiskey  barrels.  The  weights  of  the  first  and  second  cutter  and  whale- 
boat,  with  the  sled  and  outHt  of  each,  were  respectively,  3,000,  2,300  and 
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2,500  pounds — a  grand  total  of  15*400  pounds,  with  but  twenty-two  m 
ill  condition  to  work,  or  700  pounds  to  each  man.  The  dogs  were  har- 
ncRscd  to  two  light  Arctic  sledges  loaded  with  a  large  amount  of  other 
stores  in  excess,  of  those  more  permanently  stowed  in  the  five  sleds,  115 
already  mentioned.  In  the  Ijoals  each  roan  had  a  knapsack,  containing 
one  change  of  underclothing,  one  package  of  matches,  an  extra  pair  of 
snow-goggles,  a  spare  pair  of  moccasins  and  a  plug  of  navy  tobacco. 

On  the  i6th  Commander  De  Long  issued  an  order,  arranging  details 
with  a  view  to  insuring  as  much  method  as  possible,  distributyig  the  offi- 


ccrs  and  men  in  tlvc  tentSf  the  aixth  bring  tued  for  an  office  Lent,  :mil 
directing  that  the  traveling  be  done  by  night,  from  6 :  30  p.  u.  to  6  a. 
u.,  to  avoid  the  intense  daylight,  and  thus  leiisen  the  thk  of  snow-blind* 
nesw.  The  tents  were  only  nine  by  six  feet,  and  required  close  stowage 
for  six  or  seven  men.  l^nch  teat  hail  a  Hrc-pot,  a  heavy  gfalvnnizcd  iron 
kettle,  in  which  n  copper  kettle  was  suspended,  having  under  it  nn  alco- 
hol lamp  with  a  circular  asbestos  wick  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  un  top 
tt  Ktcw-pan.  A  cook  was  detailetl  for  each  lent  with  an  assislant  tu  melt 
snow  ami  draw  ration*.  The  sleeping  accommodations  were  a  Mackin* 
tosh  rubbci'  blanket  of  the  aize  of  the  Hoor,  and  the  asual  Arctic  sleejiing 
bags  of  fur,  covered  with  hairless  sealskin.  Each  boat  had  the  required 
number  of  oars,  a  box  uf  tuoU,  and  the  articles  needed  fur  repairs,  and 
the  arms  and  ammuniliun,  as  they  had  been  apportionetl.  Having  bur- 
dened tbcmbelves  so  heavily,  the  rate  of  progress  was  necesbarily  very 
slow.  The  ice  pilot  went  ahead  to  select  the  best  route,  and  at  intervals 
planted  a  black  flag.  To  the  points  thus  indicated  all  the  working  force, 
except  four,  hauled  the  first  cutter,  the  second,  the  whale-boat  and  the 
five  loailcd  iiledgcs  us  rapidly  as  poKsihlc,  while  the  ^^pecial  detail  o(  four 
brought  up  the  ilog-sledges  and  the  hospital  sledge. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  at  6  p.  m.,  they  set  out  for  the  south,  haviitg 
meanwhile  begun  to  dn(k  to  the  northwest,  Lieut.  Dunenhuwer,  who 
had  long  been  dibbled  through  sore  eyes,  was  only  able  to  do  light  duty, 
and  Lieut.  Chipp  had  not  fully  recovere<l  from  the  effects  of  the  tin- 
poisoning.  So  the  active  superintendence  of  the  working  force  devolved 
on  Engineer  Melville  under  the  directions  of  the  commander.  Each 
officer  and  man  was  supplied  with  a  working  harness  similar  to  those 
used  by  Parry  and  others.  Hitherto  all  had  been  preparation,  but  now 
the  downright  hard  work  began,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  task  before 
them  was  soon  vividly  realized.  The  snow  was  knee-deep,  the  road  very 
rough,  and  the  ice  full  of  fissures.  Through  the  slight  crust  of  the  snow 
their  feet  -yink  easily,  making  even  unincumbered  traveling  very  weari- 
some. Over  hummocks  and  huge  blocks  of  ice,  ''that  would  have  taken 
a  whole  corps  of  engincem  to  level,"  they  had  to  haul  the  heavily  loaded 
boats  and  sledges,  while  to  cross  the  more  narrow  fissures  they  h:td  to 
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work  up  a  spcciul  spurt  nml  jump  them.  In  three  hours  they  hod  taken 
the  cutter  to  the  Mtcond  black  fljg — a  distance  of  only  ^  mile  and  a  halt 
By  6  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the  iSth,  aAer  the  hanlcst  twelve  houn* 
work  that  any  of  lliem  hail  ever  [jerforincd,  they  had  only  succeeded  in 
advancing  the  second  cutter  three- quarters  of  u  mile,  with  the  whalc-ba»l 
too  yards  in  the  rear,  and  Mveral  of  the  sledges  mope  or  less  dUabled, 
at  intervals  along  the  load^  and  the  hulanci;  of  their  stuck  still  in  the 
orij^inal  camp.  Lieut.  Chipp,  in  an  effort  to  advance  the  hospital  sledge, 
drawn  by  ncvcn  dogs,  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and  w:L<t  only  restored  by 
the  help  of  Dr.  Ambler. 

Two  days  were  now  spent  in 
repairing  damages,  and  bringing 
up  the  rear.  Oil  Ibc  19th  Dancn- 
howcr  was  ordered  to  the  hospital 
filedge,  the  commantler  doubtless 
being  apprehensive  of  the  d:m;;:cr 
of  his  falling  into  some  fissure  if 
allowed  to  go  with  the  advance 
pnrtv.  Apart  from  his  partiui 
blindness  he  was  one  of  the  strong- 
cfil  of  the  party,  and  anxiouf!  to  be 
of  service  in  the  heavy  work, 
wluch  now  fell  on  iwenty-one  men 
out  of  the  thirty-three.  On  the 
30th  they  again  pu*heil  to  the  south 
in  the  same  slow  way,  making  one  mile  of  advance  while  they  traveled 
thirteen — seven  times  forward  with  boats  and  sledgcii,  and  six  times  back- 
wanl  without  loadA.  On  the  24th,  after  a  week*K  progress  of  this  sort, 
the  commander  found  that  they  had  drifted  to  the  northwest  with  the  flcxr, 
twentv-j^ven  miles! 

In  crossing  the  wider  fissures  or  lanes  of  water,  sometimes  n  hundred 
yards  wide,  they  got  everything  on  to  a  loose  block  or  cake  of  ice,  which 
they  proceeded  to  use  as  a  rough  ferry-boat.  When  still  wider  the  boats 
were  dismounted  and  rowed  across,  loaded  with  the  ^lodges  and  stums. 
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The  Kick  meanwhile  became  convalescent,  and  Chipp  was  soon  able  to 
lend  very  efficient  aid,  cspeci:illv  in  superintending  the  ferrying  busincsH. 
Dancnhower  was  still  kept  well  in  the  rear,  and  carefully  watched  by 
Melville,  who  repeatedly  helped  him  out  of  Assures  into  which  he  had 
siumhled.  With  one  eye  bamlagcd  and  the  other  protected  by  colored 
gbuw  he  frequently  miscalculated  distances,  and  falling  short  of  the 
opposite  bank^  would  fall  ill.  Altogether,  it  was  a  dreadful  retreat;  so 
skiw,  so  discouraging,  with  about  a  fourth  of  the  company  able  to  give 
little  or  no  aMtstancc  in  the  heavy  work,  which  was  thus  rendered  a  mure 
intolerable  strain  on  the  energies  of  the  working  force. 

tn  the  latter  part  of  June  the  snow  hod  all  melted,  and  traveling  be- 
came  better,  but  they  had  to  wade  through  pooU  of  this  thaw-water,  and 
their  feci  were  almost  con<itantly  wet.  They  were  now  able  to  ;ujvance 
two  sleds  at  a  time;  hut  had  frequently  to  jump  with  them  from  ptccx*  to 
piece  in  crosMng  Icadtt.  Still,  the  reduction  from  thirteen  to  seven  trips 
was  A  great  gain,  and  their  progress  was  about  tMrice  as  ra{Hd.  Their 
course  had  meanwhile  been  changed  to  1 7  degrees  west  of  due  south,  and 
while  moving  in  ttm  direction,  on  the  I2lh  uf  July,  they  began  to  perceive 
indications  of  land  ahead.  Al  the  same  time  they  could  notice  a  heavy 
"  water-sky^  to  the  south  and  southeast,  showing  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive bodies  of  open  water  at  tho<ie  point-;,  while  in  the  direction  they 
were  following,  the  ice  became  more  broken,  and  a  more  active  movc> 
ment  had  set  in,  making  travel  across  it  more  ditHcult  and  dangerous. 
A  week  later  it  look  twelve  hours  to  advance  a  thousand  yards  over  this 
mass  of  broken  pieces,  which  unfortunately  were  not  separated  enough 
to  permit  the  floating  of  the  boats,  while  not  close  enough  to  allow  any- 
tlung  but  the  most  fragmentary  and  spasmodic  sledging.  At  times  they 
were  forced  to  desist  from  all  effort  to  advance,  so  utterly  impracticable 
wax  the  ruad. 

Still  slowly  making  toward  the  land,  which  daily  grew  more  diitinct, 
they  were  soon  able  to  note  some  of  its  glaciers,  mountain  ranges, 
and  water  courses,  and  could  no  longer  doubt  that  ihcy  had  discovered  a 
new  island.  On  the  a4th  they  were  within  two  miles  of  land,  but  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  they  were  forced  to  encamp  on   the  ice.     On  re- 
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sinning  their  labors  they  fuumi  that  the  drill  hod  taken  them  Ihrcc  milc^ 
out  nf  their  courM.  Thi-y  hud  spent  four  dayH  ttkirtinj^  it»  eiulcrn 
coiut  without  boin-»  ahic  locfTccl  rt  hinding,  wheii,iin  the  29th  of  July,  the 
fog  lifted,  and  they  Iwhcld  themselves  in  close  proximity  to  the  prccijv 
itouft  shore,  toward  which  the  current  hud  driven  them.  Along  the 
shore  a  fring^e  of  ground  ice,  narrow,  rugged  and  broken,  mode  the 
liindin);  diflicult.  Getting  nil  their  goods  on  one  floe-picce,  they  miidt:  a 
great  t'flbrt  to  flmit  it  to  \\\m  »hore-ice,  but  it  drifted  uff  tfcforc  all  ctiuU)  I»c 
landc<l.  Hy  7  i'.  m.,  however,  all  the  men  and  stock  were  collcctc<l  in  ont; 
itpot,  when  De  Long  unfurled  the  silken  flag  presented  hy  his  wife,  took 
formal  pusscimiou  for  tin'  United  States  »tid  named  it  Bennett  Nland,  in 
honor  of  the  palnm  of  the  expedition.  The  soulheaKt  point,  in  70"'  3S' 
by  148°  30'  cast,  was  named  Cape  Emma,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dc  Long. 
There  were  millions  of  wihl  fowls  on  the  cliflji,  and  in  a  few  hount  the 
men  knocked  down  several  hundred,  which  were  divided  among  all 
hands.  Drinwood  w»«.  "aJhcred,  to  nave  alcohol;  and  they  went  inlo 
camp  fbr  a  wcrk  to  rc|uiir,  recnperaiL-,  and  explore.  They  divirleil  into 
•mall  |iartie«  to  examine  I  he  inland,  and  colltct  geological,  mineral  aiKl 
other  specimens,  while  the  carpenters  were  hu-ny  efTccting  repair*  nn  the 
boMs  and  idctlgcs. 

They  left  Ueniiett  Island  on  the  6lh  of  Aiigunt,  by  the  three  l>aati*, 
with  a  fair  pri>i|jcct  nf  inakin'^  goo<i  progrcAn  through  the  water-lane* 
between  the  docs.  The  distribution  of  the  oHicers  ami  men  in  the  three 
bouts,  and  thedciicripUon  of  the  boats  thcmAclvc«,i»  here  subjoined : — Kir«it 
cutter,  Lieut.  Ge«>.  W.  Dc  Long,  Dr.  James  M.  Ambler,  Jerome  J, 
Collins,  William  C.  F.  Nindcrman,  Louis  J.  Noros,  Hans  H.  Erickscn^ 
Henry  U.  K:uich,  Adolf  Dressier,  Carl  A.  Gantz,  Walter  Lcc,  Neil* 
Ivcraon,  George  H.  ltoy<I,  Ah  Sam,  and  Alexai — fourteen  peixons.  £x- 
Irerae  length  of  the  boat,  30  ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  6  ft.;  depth,  3  ft.  2  !n. 
from  top  of  gunwale  to  the  top  of  keel;  clinker  buiU,  copper  fastened, 
inside  lining;  drew  jS  inches  luaile<l,  and  hail  the  greatest  carrying ciipac- 
ity  of  the  three;  fiiteil  with  m.ast,  ami  one  .shifting  lug  mv\\  pulled  mx 
furs  and  wax  an  excellent  Ma  boat.  She  had  a  heavy  oak  keel  piece  to 
strengthen  her  in  hauling  over  ice,  and  it  was  retained  on  reaching  water. 
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In  the  second  cutter  were  Lieut.  Charies  W.  Chipp,  ice  pilot,  \Vm. 
Dunbar,  Alfred  Sweetman,  Henry  D,  Warren^  Peter  E.Johnson,  Kdward 
Star,  W.  Sharwcll,  Albert  G.  Kuehnc--cight  pcr&onft.  Extreme  longlh 
of  the  boat,  i6  ft.  3  in.;  breiidlti,  5  (i.  i  in.;  dcptli,  i  ft.  6  in.,  from  top  of 
gunwale  to  lop  of  keel;  clinkerbuUt,  copper  Listened, n  very  bad  »ea-boul; 
had  one  dipping  lug-  sail  nnd  four  oars.  She  had  not  sufficient  carrying 
capacity  for  Chipp*s  allowance  of  pniviMons,  so  the  captain  had  two  extn 
tins  of  pemmican  in  his  boat  when  they  separated. 

In  the  whalc-lx>:it  were  Engineer  Geo.  W.  Melville,  Lieut.  J.  W. 
Dancnhower,  William  Cole,jHmes  H.  Bartlctt,  Raymond  L.  Newcomb, 
Herbert  W.  Leach,  George  Lauderbach,  Henry  Wilson,  Frank  Manhon, 
Long  Sing  nnd  Anignin — eleven  persons.  Extreme  length  of  l>oat,  25 
ft.  4  in.;  breadth,  5  ft.  6  in.;  depth,  a  t\.  a  in.  from  lop  of  gunwale  to  top 
of  keel;  clinker  built,  copper  fastened,  drawing  about  twenty -four  inches 
when  loaded,  this  being  cau»e«l  by  the  heavy  oak  keel  piece,  rimilflr  to 
those  of  the  first  and  second  cutters.  She  had  one  mast  and  one  dipping 
lug  s:iil.  The  master  boat-builder  at  Mare  Island  snid  she  was  one  of  the 
best  fastened  boats  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  experience  proved  it,  for  the 
racket  she  stood  on  the  journey  over  the  ice  was  almost  incredible. 

Of  their  original  stock  of  dogs  some  had  died  of  starvation,  and  others 
lunl  bt'cn  killed  by  their  fellows.  There  wereabout  twenty-three  left,and 
eleven  of  the  poorest  of  them  were  now  killed,  the  remaining  twelve, 
enough  for  one  strong  team,  being  taken  aboard  the  boats.  Ten  of  thew 
soon  disappeared,  jumping  on  the  pa.'^sing  floes  in  pursuit  of  game,  nnd 
were  left  behind  by  ilie  boats.  • 

From  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  August  they  advanced  at  a  fair  rate  be- 
tween tiic  floes,  sometimes  making  ten  miles  a  day.  They  would  have 
made  much  greater  progress,  had  the  water-lanes  always  opened  to  the 
southwest;  as  it  was,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  haul  the  boats  out 
of  one  lane,  make  a  portage  over  the  Hoc,  and  again  launch  them,  only 
to  soon  repeat  the  same  process.  On  the  :30th  the  second  cutter  got 
jammed  mnong  a  number  of  floe-pieces  that  were  suddenly  driven  to- 
gether, and  they  had  to  make  a  portage  of  about  a  mile  to  get  her  afloat 
again  in  the  wake  of  the  other  two.     Sometimes  a  passage  was  obtitined 


only  hy  ptying  ihc  floc-picccs  apart;  but  these  waulct  nften  Aprinj;  hnck, 
and  cut  oS  the  advance  of  the  second  or  third  Ixtat.  It  was  hard  work, 
but  not  quite  so  hiinl  nnd  iliscoiira^n^  as  drag^in^  boats  ami  slcd%  over 
huintnocky  ice.  The  litial  iciuU  uf  the  apparently  flight  detention  nf 
the  liectind  cutter  whs  quite  serious.  The  twenty-five  men  of  the  (ither 
boats  cncampett  on  the  ice  while  waiting  several  hours  for  Lieut.  Chipp 
and  his  companioa%.  The  wind  shifted,  and  during  the  ensuing  night 
the  ice  $;ot  so  jammed  around  .them  that  the  only  mnvenicnl  made  for 
the  next  ten  days  wjis  such  as  was  due  to  the  drifting  of  the  whole.  This, 

however,  brought  them  to  the  north 
const  of  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
principal  i<iland«i  forming  the  New 
Siberian  group,  known  as  Thad- 
deus  nr  Faddcyev  Island.  They 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  on  the  31st,  after  having  with 
dillicuhy  made  their  way  south 
through  the  tcc^blocked  » o tin d 
which  separates  il  on  the  cast  from 
ihe  island  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  group.  The  period  of  detention 
was  utilized  in  making  repairs  and 
tlividing  the  provisions  between  the 
boats  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  t>f 
KAVMoxp  t.  ntwcxtMt,.  n^en  in  each. 

Thev  found  the  Island  cuiniw^d  "f  mud  hills  that  were  wearing 
away  rapidly,  and  forming  shoals  off  the  land.  Ueyond  the  low  hills 
there  was  a  wet,  mony  tundra,  upon  which  they  camped  for  the  nighL 
All  liands  were  then  sent  "ul  hunting.  Reindeer  tracks  and  traces  were 
numerous,  but  m*  live  animals  were  seen.  Bartlett  reported  tlutt  he 
found  footprints  in  the  ?«ind  maile  by  a  civilized  boot.  The  stewarti 
found  a  hut  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp  and  a  small  piece  of  black 
bread,  as  well  as  a  small  tusk  and  a  knee  piece  for  a  boat  fashioned  from 
a.  deer  hum.     The  next  morning  they  proceeded  west  alotig  the  shore. 
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the  water  being  very  shonl,  of  which  rcmniiH  of  »rvenil  hutf  and  quan- 
tities of  driftwood  were  seen;  also  large  numbers  of  ducks  and  wild  fowU. 
Newcomb  succeeded  in  getting  about  six  brace,  which  were  ven.'  wel- 
come. That  nijhi  they  tried  to  tand»  but  after  several  inenTcctuat  cfTorts 
gave  up  the  attempt,  as  the. water  was  too  shoal  for  the  boats. 

It  was  now  determined  to  work  along  the  shoal  which  divides  Thad- 
dcus  Island  from  the  third  of  the  group  to  ttic  west,  known  as  Koltcncn 
Uland.  There  was  a  moderate  wind  from  the  eastward,  and  the  cap- 
tain trieti  to  keep  close  in  about  four  feet  of  water.  The  resuU  was  thnc 
the  first  cutter  was  constantly  grounding  and  then  laboriously  getting  off 
again.  They  continueti  on  their  course  to  the  southward,  the  captain'^ 
bout  getting  in  breakers  at  one  time  and  calling  for  the  wha]c-b'>at  to  pull 
him  out.  Tlicre  wan  not  much  ice  at  the  time,  ami  it  was  decreasing. 
One  day,  about  noon,  they  ran  through  a  line  of  drill  ice,  and  the  whale- 
boat  struck  on  a  tongue  that  was  under  water.  She  began  to  fill  rapidly, 
and  h.id  to  be  hauled  out,  but  not  before  ^he  was  iwo-thirtU  full,  could 
they  reach  a  suitable  ice  piece.  The  plug  had  been  knocked  out,  hut 
she  had  sustained  no  other  damage.  Another  time  a  heavy  green  sea 
swept  over  the  whole  port  side  and  fillctl  her  to  (he  thwarts;  she  stag- 
gered and  commenced  to  settle,  but  every  man  with  a  baler  in  hand 
quickly  relieved  her,  and  »he  floated  aji^ain. 

Chipp'ti  boat  was  as  usual  astern  and  in  tlie  walcr-holc,  and  the 
others  became  anxious  about  his  safety.  The  cutter  hauled  up  about  7 
H.  M.,  and  camped  with  the  whale-boat.  The  next  day  the  gale  was  still 
blowing,  and  Chipp^s  boat  still  mis^iing,  so  about  6  p.  m.  the  commander 
hoisted  a  black  flag.  On  the  followintj  day  Bartletl  reported  that  the 
ice  wa*  clo«ing  around,  and  that  if  they  did  not  move  thev  would  t»c  shut 
in.  Two  hount  afterward  all  outlets  were  closed.  Land  was  also  in 
sight  at  this  time,  being  Koltcnoi  Island.  Ericksen  was  the  first  to  sec 
Chipp's  boat,  and  presently  two  men  were  seen  making  their  way  over  the 
floe,  and  jumping  across  the  obstructions.  It  was  Chipp,  with  Kuehne. 
His  boat  had  been  nearly  swamped,  and  in  a  sinking  conditiou;  he  had 
reached  a  piece  of  ice,  and  manage<]  to  haul  up.  Starr  was  the  only  man 
with  his  boat  at  that  lime  who  could   walk,  the  others  requiring  ten  or 


Rflrcn  minatcK  to  get  up  circulation  in  their  henumbcd  limbs.  The  uip- 
Uuii  had  previously  given  written  orders  that  in  case  of  separation  each 
boat  nhotiid  make  tbc  best  of  its  way  to  I^na  River,  but  he  had  recom- 
mended iMuching  at  Koltenoi  Island.  Chipp  had  fortunately  decided  to 
follow  these  instructions,  because  he  had  not  his  allowance  of  food.  All 
had  been  on  half  rations  for  some  time.  Chipp  had  remained  on  the  ice 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  jjot  a  chance  to  get  under  way.  He 
saiti  that  by  making  a  portage  of  about  tivo  miles  the  others  could  launch 
their  boats  and  fetch  the  land.  He  sent  his  men  to  assist,  and  aAier  six  or 
eight  hours  of  terrible  work  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  boats  to  Uie 
second  cutter.  That  night  they  reached  the  southeast  corner  of  Koltenoi 
Island  nnd  camped  in  a  low  cape  extending  well  out  from  the  mountain, 
an<l  forming  u  beautiful  bay.  This  was  Sept.  6.  They  staid  (here  almut 
thirty-ux  hours.  Large  parties  were  sent  out  hunting,  as  numerous  deer 
tracks  had  been  seen.  Next  morning  they  got  under  way  again  aod 
wnrked  alongshore  until  about  noon,  when  they  had  to  make  a  long  and 
laborious  portage,  during  which  Mr.  Dunbar  fell  down  exhausted,  and 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  They  continued  until  midnight,  and  then 
camped  on  a  bleak,  desolate  spot.  Next  morning,  Sept.  7,  they  shn|)ed 
a  course  for  the  island  of  Stolbovoi  from  the  south  point  of  Koltenoi, 
fifty-one  milcH  distant  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  meridian  of  the  Yana 
River.  They  had  fresh  breezes  the  first  day,  and  during  the  night  got 
into  a  very  bad  place  and  came  very  near  being  smashed  up  by  drift  ice. 
They  passed  in  sight  of  Stolbovoi;  but  it  was  not  considered  worth  while 
to  land  on  the  barren  islaml,  which  was,  besides,  too  distant. 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  9  they  hauled  up  on  u  piece  of  ice  oflT  the 
north  end  of  Semenovskoi  Island,  and  there  slept.  On  Sept.  10 
they  rounded  the  north  end  of  this  island  and  came  down  the  west 
shore,  stopping  to  cook  dinner,  and  to  examine  the  island.  They  killed 
a  deer,  and  remained  there  thirty-six  hours.  That  evening  Chipp 
came  over  and  asked  Danenhowcr  to  go  out  with  him  to  get  some  ptar- 
migan, if  possible.  They  cimc  upon  a  large  covey,  but  could  not  get  a 
shot.  This  was  Dancnbnwcr's  last  talk  with  Chipp.  He  was  in  l>ctter 
health  than  usual  and  was  cheerful,  but  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
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outlook.  On  Monday  morning,  Sept.  12,  they  Icfl  Scmenovskoi 
Island  and  stood  to  the  southward,  along  the  west  side  of  the  islandf 
lying  to  the  south.  About  half-past  11  a.  m.  they  ran  through  a  lot 
of  drift  ice.  It  was  was  the  last  piece  of  ice  that  they  saw.  They  then 
started  on  a  southwest  course.  The  captain  kept  his  boat  almost  right 
before  the  wind ;  and  as  the  whnle-boat  was  the  faster  sailor  it  was  hard  to 
keep  her  in  position.  The  orders  were  to  keep  astern  of  the  captain, 
within  easy  hail,  and  for  Chipp  to  bring  up  the  rear,  he  being  the 
second  in  command.  The  wind  and  sea  Increased  very  rapidly,  and 
about  5  p.  M.  the  whale-boat  wan  out  of  position  about  900  yard&olT  the 
weather  quarter  of  the  first  cutter.  Melville  then  told  Danenhower  tn 
take  charge  "f  the  whale-boat.  On  the  morning  uf  the  13111  no  lio.nts 
were  ill  bight 
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The  first  cutter  under  itnmecliaiv  command  of  De  Long,  reached  the 
.Siberian  coast  on  the  i6th  of  .September,  but  couhl  iiol  reach  the  »ihore 
by  boat,  being  compelled  to  wade  tvatst-high  throuf^h  freezing  water 
and  broken  ice.  It  took  the  whole  day  to  get  their  things  ashore,  all  the 
company  bdng  worn  out  and  fnwt-bitten,  Ninderman  and  Noros  only, 
being  in  anything  like  working  condition.  Unfortunately  they  siriick 
one  of  the  most  northern,  remote,  :ind  desolate  of  the  mouths  of  the  Le- 
na. It  seem<^  a  orange  fatality  that  first  insptrctl  I>e  Long  with  the  idea 
of  making  for  the  Lena.  One  can  see  of  course,  that  the  effort  was  to 
reach  Inknutsk  by  their  bouts  through  that  na%'igable  stream  before  it 
would  get  frozen  over  for  the  winter.  Still,  one  can  hardly  forbear  re- 
fleeting  on  "-what  might  have  been"  hail  they  pushed  directly  for 
the  Siberian  coast.  In  half  the  Ihrve  months  they  had  consumed  in 
making  the  trip  by  way  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  they  would  have 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indigirka,and  the  village  of  Schcwelewo,  jtKt 
above  itftdclLi.  Again,  had  they  on  leaving  Scmcnov<^koi  Inland  struck 
doc  south,  they  would  huvc  readied  the  Yana  River,  with  the  town  of 
Ufilyannk  a  little  way  above  its  delta,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
tCA.  Entering  tfie  Lena,  about  eight  hundred  milc«  would  have  to  be 
traversed  by  land  or  water  before  reaching  Bulun,  the  first  point  of  any 

Importance.     Thev  traveled  four  tiays,  and   the  Indian   Alcxai   having 
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succeeded  in  killing  two  deer,  the  Iriunecn  men  and  two  dogs  farcrl 
sumptuously.  Four  days  more  brought  them  to  the  cxlrcmily  of  > 
peninsula,  :md  it  was  decided  to  pas*  over  the  river  to  the  western  side. 
While  waiting  for  the  river  to  freeze,  Alexai  killed  a  deer  on  the  30tli, 
and  they  were  again  able  to  get  momentary  relief.  On  OcL  i&tf  they 
crossed  the  mouth,  or  Ibrk,  along  which  they  had  traveled^  to  the  west 
side,  five  hundred  yards,  on  new  ice    Lieut.  Do  Long  left  this  account: 

^  Saturday,  Oct.  i. — One  hundred  ami  eleventh  day  [from  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Jeannette],  and 
a  new  month.  Called  all  hands 
as  &onii  as  the  cook  announced 
boiling  water,  and  at  6^5  had 
our  breakfast^  half  a  i>ouni.I  of  deer 
meat,  and  tea  Sent  Nimlcrman 
and  Alexai  to  examine  the  main 
river,  other  men  to  collect  wood. 
The  doctor  resumed  the  cutting 
away  of  poor  EHcksen's  toes  this 
morning.  No  doubt  it  will  have 
to  continue  until  his  feet  arc  gone, 
unless  death  ensues,  or  we  get  to 
some  settlement.  Only  one  toe 
left  now.  Weather  clear,  light 
noitheast  airs,  barometer  30.15  at 
6:05.  The  temperature  18'  at  7:30  Ninderman  and  Alexai  were 
seen  to  have  crossed,  and  I  immediately  sent  men  to  carry  t»ur  luad 
over.     Left  the  following  record: 

"  'Saturday,  Oct.  1,  iSSi — Fourteen  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
United  Stales  Arctic  steamer  Jcanncttc  reached  this  hut  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  2S,  and,  having  been  forced  to  wait  for  the  river  to  freeze  over,  arc 
proceeding  to  cross  lo  the  west  side  this  morning  on  their  journey  to 
reach  some  settlement  on  the  Lena  River,  We  have  two  days'  pro- 
visions, but  having  been  fortunate  enough  thus  far  to  gel  game  in  our 
pressing  needs,  wc  have  no  fear  for  the  ftiture. 
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*»*Our  party  arc  all  well  except  oiic  man,  Erickaen,  whose  toes  have 
been  amputated  in  consequence  of  fro^t-bitc.  Other  rficords  will  be 
found  in  several  huts  on  the  east  side  of  thin  river,  along  which  we  have 
come  from  the  north. 

'^At  8:30  made  the  final  trip,  and  got  our  sick  man  over  in  safety. 
Prom  there  we  proceeded  until  1 1 :3o,  dragging-  our  man  on  the  sled. 
Halted  for  dinner,  half  a  pound  of  meat,  and  tea.  At  i  went  ahead 
again  until  5:03.  Actually  under  way,  8:30  to  9:15, 1  to  i  :^o,  3:35  to  4, 
9:30  to  10:30,  1 :5o  to  2:10,  4:15  to  4:35,  10:30  to  10:20,  3:20  to  3^0, 
4^5  to  5:05,  3  to  3:25.     At  S  p.  m.  crawled  into  our  blankets. 

**  Sunday,  Oct.  2. — I  think  we  all  slept  fairly  well  until  midnight,  but 
from  that  time  forward  it  was  so  cold  and  uncomfortable  that  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question.  At  4:  30  wc  were  all  out  and  in  front  of  the  firee 
daylight  just  appearing.  Erickscn  kept  talking  in  his  sleep  all  night,  and 
effectually  kept  those  awake  who  were  not  already  awakened  by  the 
ookL  Breakfast  at  5  a.  m. — half  pound  of  meat,  and  tea.  Bright,  cloud- 
less morning,  light,  northern  aire;  barometer  30.30  at  5:  32;  temperature 
■16,35^.  At  y  went  ahead,  following  the  frozen  water  whenever  we 
could  lind  it,  and  at  9 :  20  I  felt  quite  sure  wc  had  gone  some  distance  on 
the  main  river.  I  think  our  gait  was  at  least  two  miles  an  hour,  and  o\xt 
time  under  way  ah.  40m.  I  calculate  our  forenoon  work  at  least  six 
mites. 

"Two  miles  an  hour  distance  make  good  ten  to  twelve  miles,  and 
where  arc  we?  [  think  it  the  beginning  of  the  Lena  River,  at  last.  So- 
gaster  [a  village  he  had  expected  to  have  fallen  in  with]  has  been  to  us  a 
myth.  Wc  naw  two  old  huts  at  a  distance,  and  this  was  all;  but  they 
were  out  of  our  road,  and  the  day  not  half  gone.  Kept  on  the  ice  all  the 
way,  and  therefore  think  wc  were  over  water;  but  the  stream  was  so 
narrow  and  so  crooked  that  it  never  could  have  been  a  navigable  stream. 
My  chart  is  siraply  useless.  I  must  go  on  plodding  to  the  southward, 
trusting  in  God  to  guide  me  to  some  settlement,  for  I  have  long  since 
realized  th.-ii  wc  are  powcrlcM  to  help  ourselve*.  A  bright,  calm,  bcauti- 
fill  day  brought  sunshine  to  cheer  us  up.  An  icy  road  anf!  one  day*s 
ratkma  yet.     Boats  frozen,  of  course,  and  hauled  up.     No  hut  in  sight. 
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and  we  halt  on  a  blulT  to  spend  a  cold  and  comfortleMt  night.  Supper- 
half  pound  meat,  and  tea.  Built  a  rousing  fire.  Built  a  log  bed.  Set  a 
watch,  two  hours  each,  to  keep  fire  j^oinjj,  and  get  supper.  Then  wc 
!«tu<>d  by  for  a  tict:und  cold  and  wretched  night.  There  was  m>  much 
wind  wc  had  to  put  up  our  tent  halves  for  a  screen,  and  sit  shivering 
under  half  blankets. 

"Mondiiy,  Oct.  3,  iSSi. — 1 13th  day.  It  was  so  fearfully  cold  and 
wretched  that  I  served  out  alcohol  to  all  hand%  and  on  this  wc  man;)ged 
to  live  along  until  5  a.  m.,  when  wc  ate  our  dinner,  meat,  and  had  more 
lea.  Our  morning  meal  now  consists  of  4-14  of  a  pound  of  pcmmican 
each,  and  a  half-starved  dog.  May  God  again  incline  unto  our  aid!  How 
much  farthei  we  liave  to  go  before  tnaking  a  shelter  or  settlement.  He 
only  knows.  Brisk  winds,  barometer  30.23  at  i :  50  temperature.  Erick- 
scn  seems  failing.  He  is  weak  and  powerless,  and  the  moment  he  closes 
his  eyes,  talks,  mostly  in  Danish,  German,  and  English.  No  one  can 
slecpi  even  though  ouf  other  surroundings  permitted.  For  some  cause 
my  watch  stoppe<l  at  10:45  ^^**  ni^jht  while  one  of  the  men  on  watch 
had  it.  1  set  it  as  nc;(r  as  I  could  by  guessing,  and  we  must  run  by  that 
until  I  can  do  better.  Sun  rose  yesterday  moroing  at  6:40  by  the  watch 
when  running  all  right  Total  travel  for  two  hours  thirty-five  minutes., 
say  five  miles. 

"Our  force  means  work.  I  put  as  above  five  miles.  Some  lime  .und 
distance  was  lost  by  crossing  the  river  upon  seeing  numerous  fox  traps. 
A  man's  track  was  also  seen  in  the  snow,  bound  south,  and  we  followed 
it  until  it  crossed  the  river  to  the  west  bank  again.  Here  wc  were 
obliged  to  go  back  again  in  our  tracks,  for  the  river  was  open  in  places, 
and  we  could  not  follow  the  man*s  track  direct.  Another  of  the  dozen 
shoals  that  infest  the  river  swung  us  off*  to  tlic  eastward,  too,  and  I  hast- 
ened to  get  on  the  west  bank  again,  reaching  there  at  10  minutes  to  12 
for  dinner — our  last  four- fourteenths  of  n  pound  of  pcmmican. 

"At  forty  minutes  past  i  got  under  way  again,  and  made  a  long 
spurt  until  twenty  minutes  past  2.  Wliile  at  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Alexai  said  he  saw  a  hut,  ami  during  our  dinner  camp  he  said  he  again 
saw  a  hilt     When    reached,  however,  after  a  hard   struggle,  it   was 
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nulhing  but  a  muund  of  earth.  Sick  al  heart  I  on]ereJ  a  camp  to  be 
made  in  a  hole  in  the  bluff  face,  ami  soon  before  u  roaring  fire  wc  were 
dryingt  and  burning  our  clothes,  while  the  cold  wind  ale  into  our 
back&.  •'  And  now  for  supper  nothing  remained  but  the  dog.  L  or- 
dered him  killed  and  ilrcsscd  by  Ivursun,  and  soon  after  a  stew  was*  made 
of  luch  ports  Bs  could  not  be  carriedf  of  which  everybody  except  the 
Doctor  and  myself  ea<^crly  partook.  To  us  two  it  was  a  nauscatin}; 
mc«Sf  and — but  why  K"  on  with  sach  a  dis;igreeable  $ubject.  Warm  we 
could  not  get,  and  gettingdry  seemed  out  of  question.  Kvcry  one  .seemed 
dazed  and  stupefied,  and  I  feared  Aome  of  us  would  perish  during  the  night. 
How  cold  it  was  I  dun**!  know,  as  my  last  thermometer  was  broken  by 
my  many  falls  upon  the  ice,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  below  zero. 
A  watch  was  net  to  keep  the  fire  ^oinj^,  and  we  huddle*!  aroutid  it,  and 
thus  our  third  night  without  sleep  was  pasAcd.  l^rickscnN  gn>nns  and 
ramhhng  talk  rang  out  on  the  nij^ht  air,  and  !>uch  a  dreary,  wretched 
night  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  i^ee. 

♦'Tuesday,  Oct.  .( — 1 14th  day.  At  the  first  approach  of  daylight  wc 
all  began  to  move  around,  and  the  couk  was  set  to  work  making  tea> 
The  Doctor  now  made  tlie  uiij)leasant  discovery  that  KHckMrn  had  got 
his  gloves  oft  during  the  night,  and  that  now  his  hands  were  (tokcu. 
Men  were  at  once  set  at  work  nibbing  them,  and  by  6  a.  m,  had  so  far 
re&tored  circulation  as  to  risk  inuving  the  man.  Each  one  has  hastily 
swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  got  hih  load  in  readineu,  ErickMrn  wav 
quite  unconscious  and  we  lashed  him  on  the  sled.  At  10  a.  m.  Alexai 
went  off*  to  hunt,  but  retumeil  at  noon  wet,  having  broken  thmugh  the 
ice  and  fallen  in  the  river.  At  6  p.  .m.  we  roused  up,  and  I  conitiderod  it 
necessary  to  think  of  some  food  for  my  party.  Half  a  pound  of  dog 
meat  was  fried  for  each  person,  and  a  cup  of  tea  given,  and  tliat  con- 
stituted our  day's  food,  but  wc  were  so  grateful  that  wc  were  not  ex- 
posed to  the  merciIc^s  isouthwcst  t^ale  that  tore  around  115,  that  we  djd 
not  mind  short  ration*."  Erick<icn  <licd  Oct.  6,  at  8:45  A.  m.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  intervening  tlays  consists  of  the  same  sickening  account. 

**Stmday,  the  9th. — All  hands  at  4:30.  Half  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 
Read  divine  service.     Sent  Nindermuii  and  Noras  aliead  for  relief." 
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They  started   nt   7.     Noros   thir;   rt-conls   Dc    Long'.t   instr 
"If  you    find   game,  return   to    u»;  if  you  do  not,  go  on  to 
suti."    "All  tht'  men,"  ;*uys  the  same,  "shook  liuiuU  with  us,  a 
of  them  HjmI  tears  in  their  eyes.     Collins  was  the  lft*it;  he  simpi 
'Noros,  when  you  get  In  New  York,  remember  me.'     They  sc 
littve  lost  hope,  but  as  we  left,  they  ^avc  us  three  cheers.     We  to' 
wc  would  do  all  that  we  could  \.V>^  and  that  was  the  lust  we  saw  o; 
Wi;  started  without  a  particle  nf  fmid.     I  ha<I  a  pair  of  sealskin 
\Vc  cut  pieces  from  these  niul  chewc<l  them  initil  wc  were  found 
natives.     Wc  were  mi  weak  wc  could  hardly  stand.     I  hcHeve  tha 
hati  had  to  endure  our  suOerin'^H  for  two  d:iys  lunger  we  would  h 
ounielves.     The  natives  tf>ok  ns  to  their  lamp  antl  y^Avu  us  plenty 
and  drink.     The  result  was,  we  were  both  quite  sick  for  some  tira 
were  taken  to  a  village,  and  from  there  to  Hulun.     At  Bulun  wc  1 
^et  a  iclc<;nim  scdt,  but  could  not  make  them  undenttnnd.    \V*c  !(ii 
that  we  were  the  only  two  men  alive  out  of  the  whole  expedition, 
we  heard  it(  :\  boat's  crew  lan<]in{;  at   one  of  the   mouths  of  lh& 
The  itoat  proved  t"  be   Mi:lville'-.,  and   as  soon   as   they   learned 
arrival  at  Bulun  they  joined  us  nt  that  place,  so  there  were  thirtee 
iilive." 

HOW  IT  FARED  WITH   THE   WHALE  BOAT'S  PEOPL 


Meanwhile,  the  whale-boat,  under  Melville  antl  Dnnenhowei 
much  didiculty   and    through   great  dangers,  had  entered  the 
mouths  of  (he  l^na,  landing  also  on  the  16th, — in  loS  hours  from. 
novski,  and  three  montlis  from  their  first  camp  near  the  spjl   ivlifl 
Jeannettc  went  down.     Here  they  fonnil  a  deserted  hut,  and  soon 
fire,  and  wearied  as  they  were,  prematurely  huddled  around  its 
glow  Ijcforc  the  circulation  had  been  restored  by  a  little  hcalthfi 
eise.     Daiu-nhower  alone  had  sutlicieiit  self-restraint  to  observe  t 
caution;  and  he  was  soon  in  much  better  condition  than  his  comrw 

On  Saturday,  the  17th  of  Scjdemher,  Melville's  jxirty  procea 
the  river  in  the  whale-hoat,  making  about  thirtv  miles  when  tl 
camped  for  the   night  on    the  bank.    On  Suhdny,  about  1 1  a.  M 
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noticed  fwo  huts,  and  concluded  to  land,  and  devote  the  remaindf^rof  thu 
dtty  to  rest.  It  wiu  llic  only  day  of  real  repose  they  had  enjoyed  for  a 
loD^  time.  The  very  next  day  they  fell  in  with  three  natives,  of  the 
Toungous  tribe,  and  their  sitfeiy  was  assured,  though  there  were 
yet  many  delays  and  annoying  hindrances  from  men  and  nature  before 
they  could  reach  the  confines  of  civilizatioii.  On  the  20th  they  made 
in  uniiucccMful  attempt  to  push  up  the  river  without  n  pilot,  and 
encountering  shoals,  they  returned  to  cnmp.  Meanwhile,  their 
cous   friends   had  summoned  a  roan  of  some  prominence  in  the 
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tribe,  Vasili  Koolgiyork,  or  Basil  Cut-car,  who  now  received  them  with 
j^rcat  kindncMt,  and  volunteered  to  serve  as  pilot.  On  the  3 1st  they  again 
set  imt  with  Vasili  iuid  two  of  the  other  Toungouscs  in  three  vtntlcu  on 
canoes,  sounding  the  way  nhead,  and  in  thiee  days  reached  the  camp  of 
one  Spiriilon.  Here  Vasili  wa.s  rcplaccil  by  one  uf  Spiridon**  men  a» 
pilots  and   on   the   26th    reached   the  small   village  of   which   Nicolai 

EBhagn  wah  chief,  where  they  also  met  a  Russian  exile  named  YaplKrm, 
or  Euphemius,  KupcUofT.    On  the  a7th  they  set  forward  again,  with 
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ihpfie  two  as  pilats^  but  were  compellccl  h_v  bad  weather  and  nei 
return  lo  the  villa^^e.     It  was  now  declared    by   Shaqra  that    the 
course  would  be  lo  wait  fifteen  days  for  the  frcczinjf  of  the  river,aiii 
perfnrm  the  journey  hy  sledges.     In  point  of  fiict,  the  river  was 
the  next  day,  and  in  a  week  the  tee  was  fit  for  sledging  in  itome 
Another  Russian  exile,  named  Dimitri,  or  Jeremiah  Kusmah,  no^ 
ited  them,  and  took  Dancnhowcr  to  his  hut.     Ilis  wife,  a  Yakut 
presented  the  visitor  with  some  tobacco,  :i  smalt  liag  of  rye  Houi 
^U);ar,  two  brieks  of  tea,  and  some  salt.     Kusmah  gave  him  a   re 
vveighiiv^  when  dressed,  ninety-five  pounds,  all  of  which  were  v< 
cuptablc  addiiions  lo  their  limited  stores.     Wailing  for  the    ice  Id 
strong,  the  trip  to  the  south  was  delayed  until  the  ifith  of  October 
Kusmah  and  Shagni  started  for  Bulun,  l<t  acquaint  the  Russian 
iiitf^  with  their  position  and  condition.     A  few  days  later,  the  en 
ing  Danenhower  made  an  effort,  with  the  help  of  ihc  friendly  Ton 
mid  Kusmah,  l<i  reach  Barkin,  at  the  extreme  northeast  point  oft 
Deltii,  which  he  \v»)(  iibsurt-d  was  only  about  thirty>tive  utiles  awayj 
ii(M>ii  found,  ;is  the  native  ha(i  asserted,  that  the  ice  was.  not  strong 
and    retume*!,  tHsappoinled,  after  four  days'  absence.     The  en 
llulun  <lid  not  get  b;ick  until  (he  29th,  bringing  bread  and  suppl 
JE  kind   letter    from  the  commander  of  Bulun;  also  :i  very  startlin 
of  inielligeuce  to  the  Ainericanv.    Al  Bulkur,  on  their  return,  the 
with  two  of  Dc  Long's  party,  Nindermaii  and  Noros,  who  sent 
to  Melville  acquainting  him  with  the  condition    in  which   they  1 
their  comratles.     Taking  V.-isil!  as  guide,  MclviUc  set  out  the  ne 
for    Bulun,  and    passed    the   Commander    Baisholf  on  his  way  at 
another  route,  each  reaching  his  destination  on  the  ist  of  Novcmb 
Dc   Long's   diary   continues:      "Thursday,  13. — Willow   tea 
news    from    Nirulerman.      Went  down   in   a   hole   in  the    ban] 
into  camp.      Sent   hack   for  Lee.     He  had  laid  down  and  was  fl 
to   die.     All    uniml    in    saying   ihc    Lord'*    Prayer,    and    cried, 
supper  a  strong  gale  of  wind;    horrible   night.     Friday. —  Br< 
willow  tea;   dinner,  unc-lialf  tcaspoonful  of  sweet  oil,  and  wUIo 
Alcxa!  shot  one  ptarmignn.     Had  soup.     Wind  moderating. 


Oct  15.— Breakfast,  willow  tea,  and  two  old  boots.  Condudt:  to  move 
at  sunrise.  Alexai  breaks  down;  also  Lee.  Come  to  empty  grain  raft; 
hall  and  camp.  Smoke  ul  twilight  to  southward.  Sunday,  Oct.  16. — 
Alcxai  broke  down.  Divine  service.  Motid.-iy^ — Alex.u  dying;  Doctor 
baptized  htm ;  read  prayers  for  the  sick.  Mr.  CoUini>'  birthday — forty 
years  old.  About  suawt  Alexai  died  of  exhaustion  from  starvation. 
Covered  in  the  ensign,  and  laid  him  in  the  crib,  Tuesday — C.ilm  and 
mihl;  snow  falHng;  hurictl  Alcxai  in  the  uAcrnoon;  laid  him  on  the  ice, 
and  covered  him  with  slabs  of  ice.  Wednesday — Cutting  up  tent  (o 
make  foot  gear.  Doctor  went  ahead  to  find  new  camp.  Shifted  hy  dark. 
Thursday — Bright  and  sunny,  but  very  cold.  Lee  and  Kauck  done  up. 
Friday — Kaack  was  found  dead  about  midnight  between  the  Doctor 
and  myself.  Lee  tlic*!  about  noon.  Rca<l  prayer*  for  the  sick  when  we 
found  he  was  going.  Saturday — Too  weak  to  carry  bodicft  of  Lcc  and 
Kaack  out  on  the  ice.  The  Doctor,  Collins,  and  myself  carried  them 
around  the  comer  out  of  sight.  Then  my  eyes  clfw.c*l  up.  Sunday— 
Everybody  pretty  weak;  slept  or  rcstcti  to.d;iy,  :ind  then  managed  to 
get  enough  wood  In  by  dark.  Kaui  part  of  the  divine  6cr\'ice.  Suffer- 
ing in  our  feet;  no  foot  gear.  Monday — A  bard  night.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  27th,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  day: 
Ivcrson  broken  down.  Friday- — Iverwin  died  during  the  early  morning* 
Satuniay,  ayth — Drc&slcr  died  during  the  night.  Sunday,  Oct.  30. — 
One  hundred  and  fortieth  day.  Boyd  and  Gortz  died  during  the  night. 
Mr.  Collins  dying.^^ 

This  is  the  end  of  De  Long\  diary.  Dc  Long,  Surgeon  Ambler, 
and  .\h  Sam,  the  cook,  mu^t  have  tKed  soon  after  the  last  note  wa* 
written. 


THE   l-OSS   OP   TUB    JKANNBTTE    PROCLAIMED —  UfiLVILLK   5TAIIT*  1H 

SEAKCH    OF    UK    LONG HIS    PLAN — UELVILLB    FINDS    TUB    BODIBS 

OF  DE  LONG  AND  PARTY  — GILDER'S  STORY  —  TIIBtR  COMMON 
GRAVE — NO  TRACES  OP  CIIIPP — ^TME  SUBVIVOas  KETURN  HUUC 
—  CASKETS     FORWARDED — FORMAL      EXAMINATION     OF     DANEN- 

IIOWER  AND    MELVILLE — SCHEMES    TO    REACH    TH£    POLE IKILAR 

SCIENTIFIC    CONGRESS. 

And  now,  on  the  I9ih  of  December,  the  new*  of  the  ilisdster 
WflA  flashed  over  the  civilized  world,  the  fii^t  telegram  from  St.  Pctcrs- 
hurg  hc'ing:  '*The  Governor  of  Eastern  Sibcrin  unuouuces  thst  the 
American  pohir  ship,  Jcanuctte,  has  been  found,  and  bcr  crew  succored.*' 
Telegrams,  icttcri  and  inter\'icw!i  followed,  iind  the  main  fact^  came  to  the 
knowIedj»e  of  tiieir  countrymen  and  tlie  govcrumenl,  wliich  took  sjjecdy 
mensurcs  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the  survivors,  and 
gather  all  aecertsinable  facts  relating  to  the  lost,  Iwing  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  IJennett  and  the  Russian  government. 

The  Governor-General  of  IDastern  Siberia,  who  happened  to  Ik  in 
St.  Petersburg,  when  he  received  infonnation  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crew  of  the  Jeannettc  in  the  region  under  his  command,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Gatschina  and  saw  the  £mpcror»  who  personally 
ordered  that  all  supplies  that  were  necessary  for  food,  clothing,  money 
and  trans|}urtaliou,  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

About  Dec.  29  Melville  arrived  at  lakoutsk,  from  his  first  trip 
in  search  of  Dc  Long.  He  had  found  a  larger  working  force  neces- 
sary, and  also  the  official  indorsement  of  the  Russian  authorities  at  tluit 
point.  He  had  been  gone  twenty-three  days  from  Bulun,  and  had  traced 
De  Long  as  far  as  .1  summer  hunting  st;ition  called  Sisteransk,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Lena,  and  that  the  party  must  be  between  that  point 
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and  Bulkur,  neither  of  which  places  is  marked  on  the  maps.  Thcnr  was 
no  hope  that  thev  were  still  alive,  as  the  region  ik  devoid  of  game  as  well 
as  of  inliabitants.  The  coainaandniit  at  Bulun  wa*.  to  continue  the  search 
with  Auch  re?;ourcfs  a»i  he  cuultl  cominamt,  while  MeKnlle  -went  forward 
to  headquarters  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  hijfhcr  autl\oritic&  at 
lakoutsk.  Two  days  later  the  real  of  the  men  arrived  from  Bulun;  anO 
on  Xcw  Year's  Day, '1S82,  the  thirteen  survivors  of  the  "American  Polar 
Expedition"  of  1879,  were  at  lakoutsk,  the  local  capital  of  NorthcaslerD 
Siberia,  in  latitude  62",  and  longitude  129°  44'  east,  with  a  resident 
population — half  Russian,  half  Yakouts  and  others — of  about  5,000.  The 
most  of  the  company  were  in  good  pliysical  condition;  but  Daitenhower'^s 
left  eye  w;w  completely  diKahled,  nnd  the  right  one  cmlangered  ihrou(;h 
Rympaihy.  Cole  was  menially  aflecled — a  mild  tyi>e  of  iasanity,  and 
Leach  wxs  iiuncring  from  frozen  fbeL  The  trip  from  Bulun  had  taken 
thirty-»ix  days. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  Dancnhower  and  nine  others  proceeded 
southwest  to  Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  latitude  52"  17' 
2',  niid  longitude  104^  16'  21 '  east,  with  n  population  of  about 
33,000  — a  trip  of  over  1600  miles.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
received  in  the  most  courteous  and  ho!spitablc  manner  by  citizens 
and  oflicials,  being  invited  to  social  galherint^s  and  populur  fcstiviliea, 
at  all  nf  which  they  behiived  with  ^reat  care,  and  won  golden  opinions 
from  their  host«i.  They  were  all  lodged  together  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Strelofeky,  the  private  secretary  of  Gen,  Pcdachcnko,  the  vice-governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1882,  Melville  started  again  for  the  north  in 
search  of  what  he  fell  would  be  the  remains  and  relics  of  De  Long  and 
hi»  party.  He  was  accompanied  by  Nindcrman  and  Bartlett  of  the  ship^s 
company,  and  organized  three  searching  parties.  The  lirst  was  headed 
by  Ninderman  and  the  Russian  Lobokoff;  the  second  by  Bartlett  and 
Sergeant  Koliukin;  and  the  third  by  himself  and  Gronbeck — each  with 
a  dog-sledge  and  Yakout  driver. 

The  search  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  three  parlies  as  follows: — •*! 
pro]}Ofte,"  he  says,  "to  est.ablish  a  depot  at  Bulun  for  all  supplies — center  of 
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opcnitinnft  at  *Two  Crosses*,  near  Mount  Yai — one  pnriy  tu  gu  ii<i  far 
north  iM  Sj<iteraniik  and  work  back  to  Two  CTOft.<u»;  one  party  to  work 
south  half'Wjiy  t"  Bulkur;  one  partv  lo  work  from  Bulkur  north  to  Two 
CrosM:s.  Thew.*  three  parties  shouLrl  Ite  ubie  to  seurch  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  .Sisteriinsk  ami  Uulkiir  in  twenty  iluy^  nftcr  leavin;; 
the  depot.  Thth  hein<^  completed,  the  depot  will  be  moved  tn  Cnthcon* 
Ice,  between  Sisteransk  and  Ouvina;  one  party  lo  fottow  the  northern 
and  western  branches  of  the  I,cna  as  far  ii*  the  river  Olenek;  second 
party  to  follow  the  northwestern  branch  uf  the  Lena  and  work  up  to- 
ward Upper  Bulun;  (he  third  pitrty  to  work  from  Upper  Bulun  on  the 
northwest  cooftt  southwest,  to  meet  the  second  party.  This  will  complctfl 
the  search  for  Lieutenanix  De  Lon^  and  Chipp  »*  far  we«t  as  the  Inner 
Olenek." 

.'\U  supplies  were  lo  have  been  at  Dulun  on  Feb.  15;  and  the 
•earchcrs  were  to  be  in  the  wildcrnciw  by  March  1.  "I  can  search 
all  the  coast,"  •lays  Melville,  ''between  March  1  and  June,  when  the 
flootU  Kct  in  so  badly  wc  cannot  work,  and  evcrythini;  tliat  is  on  mod- 
erately low  g^rouiid  will  be  f«wept  away.  I  kept  all  useful  men  with  me 
and  have  hired  three  others  from  Yakutsk,  and  will  get  additional  assist- 
tnce  from  the  Cossack  commandant  at  Ilulun,  and  if  the  people  itre  on 
the  ground   they  will  be  found.** 

March  12,  iSSz,  Mr.  Jackson— a  correspondent  of  the  TIerald,  who 
had  been  sent  fi»rwanl  by  Mr.  Ucnneti  nn  receipt  of  first  tidin;;^  of  the 
I0G6  of  the  Jeannette — fttarteil  north  from  Irkoutsk. 

Mr.  Gilder,  who  it  will  be  rcmcmt>ercd  brought  the  nowrs  of  the  Inu 
of  the  Rodgcr«  to  Vcrchoyansk,  and  then  ttinied  hts  attefition  t»  the 
search  for  the  missing  members  of  the  Jeannette  Expetlition,  forwarded 
from  the  Lena  Delta,  April  u,  the  following  account  of  the  finding  of 
the  bodies  of  De  Long  and  his  ten  companioru,  and  their  burial:  **  MeU 
villc  found  the  bodies  of  De  Long*s  P'^^T  March  33d.  They  wore  in 
two  places,  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  yanU  from  the  wreck  of  the 
scow.  Melville's  searching  party  fipit  •viarte'I  from  the  itnpply  depot  to 
follow  Ninderman*s  route  from  Usterday  to  Malvey,  and  afterward  from 
Malvcy  back  toward  Usterday.     They  slopped  at  the  place  which  Ntnd. 
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ermaii  and  Noros  passed  the  Rru  day  tSxtx  they  lefl,  Oc  Long  feeling 
sure  that  Ihe  other*  had  not  got  much  further.  There  they  found  the 
wreck,  and  following  along  the  hnnk,  they  c:inii'  uiion  n  riflc-barrcl  hung 
upon  four  Bticks.  They  set  the  natives  digging  on  each  side  of  the  sticks, 
and  tlwy  soon  came  upon  the  two  bodies  under  eight  feet  of  snow. 

**  While  the«e  men  were  digging  lowani  the  east,  Melvitle  went  on 
along  the  hiink,  twenty  feel  iibovc  the  river,  to  fiml  a  pUce  to  take  bear- 
ings He  then  saw  a  camp-ketrlc  and  the  remain«of  ;i  fire  about  a  thou- 
sand vanlft  from  the  tent,  atid,  approaching,  nearly  ^tuinble<I  upon  Dc 
Loug*^  himd,  sticking  out  of  the  snow,  about  tliirty  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  Iwnk.  Here  under  about  a  f'XJt  of  snow*  they  found  the  bodies  of 
Dc  Lfing  ami  Ambler,  a>H>Mt  three  feet  apart,  and  Ah  Sam  lying  at  their 
feet — all  partially  coverwi  by  piece*,  of  tent,  and  a  few  pieces  of  blanket. 
All  the  othera  except  Alcxai  they  fo'und  at  tlie  place  where  the  tent  was 
pitched.  Lee  attd  Knach  were  cline  by  in  a  cleft  in  the  bank  toward  the 
we«U  Two  boxc*  of  reconis,  with  the  mciiicinc  chest  and  .1  flag  on  a 
st.ilT,  were  beside  the  tent.  None  of  ihc  dead  bad  boots.  Their  feci 
were  covered  with  rags  tieil  ^%\\.  In  the  |xx:kct<t  fii  aX\  were  pieces  of 
burnt  vkin  and  of  clothing  of  which  they  had  eaten.  The  handt  uf  all 
were  more  or  less  burned,  and  it  looked  as  if  when  dying  they  luid 
crawled  into  the  fire.  l3oyd  was  lying  over  the  fire,  and  his  clothing 
bunicil  thniugh  to  the  skin,  which  was  not  biimcd.  CoUin^i'  face  wa& 
coverett  with  a  cloak. 

All  the  bodies  were  carric<l  to  the  lop  of  a  hill  three  hundred  feet 
high,  about  forty  vcrsts  to  the  Aouthwc^t  from  where  they  were  found, 
an<l  there  interred  in  a  mauitoleum  consiructcd  of  woo<l  from  the  scow, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  twenty-two  feet  long  and  wvcn  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  twenty<two  feet  high  and  a  foot  square,  hewn  out  of 
tlriftwootl,  and  conspicuous  tit  a  distance  of  twenty  vcntft.  The  mauK>- 
Icura  was  covcrcfl  with  stones,  and  is  to  l>e  sixlded  in  the  spring.  The 
croM  U  inscribed  with  the  record  and  name  of  the  dead,  cut  in  by  llic 
search  part  v." 

Toward  the  end  of  March,   Doncnhower,  Xewcomb,  Cole  and  Long 
Sing  wt  out  from  Irkoutsk  on  the  long  trip  for  home.     On  the  29th 
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they  svcrc  hi  Krasuoyank,  making  ca^y  marches  to  the  west,  and  uii 
ihc  ist  of  May  Hrrived  at  Si.  Petersburg.  About  a  wirck  later  they 
left  Cronstadt  for  Hull,  England,  and  on  ihc  aSlh  of  May,  1SS2,  Uicy 
were  in  New  York — the  fii-st  arrivals  from  the  Jcannctte — where  they 
were  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Similar  receptions  followed  at 
Philadelphia  and   Washington. 

Melville  wrote  from  l^ikninsk  on  the  s^ih  of  March,  that  he  would 
leuve  for  Hulun  on  the  39111.  He  had  concluded  that  the  steamer 
Lena — wltk'h  w:ts  to  be  turned  over  to  lilm  :w  the  represcnlattvc  of  Mr. 
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Bennett,  by  the  representuiive  of  Mr.  SibiriakofT — would  be  uwrlcs*  for 
his  purpose.  He  preferred  to  engage  »  steam  hinncb  to  come  down  to 
Bulun  fur  news,  or  to  take  htni  back  in  June.  On  the  3d  of  April  he 
wrote  from  Karaja  Terinsky,  seventy  miles  north  of  lakoutfik,  that  he 
met  the  i^ipravnik  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Gilder  to  Verchoyausk, 
and  that  tlie  latter  had  gone  in  search  of  the  survivors  of  the  Jeanncltc. 

On  the  Sth  oK  April  Secretary  Hunt  cabled  Lieut.  Harbcr  authority 
to  draw  for  the  funds  necessary  to  hire  the  steamer  Lena  for  a  seasoa; 
but  the  contract  was  not  eomplclcd,  atid  another  wat  purchasc<l,  w^ch 
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was  to  be  found  on  the  Vititn  River,  a  confluent  of  the  Lena.     SubRC- 
qucnt  dispatches  told  of  the  severe  horseback  journey  of  Harbcr,  Schcutze, 
and  their  party  over  the  mountains  from  Irkuutsk   to   Vitimsk,  the  poEl> 
road  along  the  Lena  being  impassable  through  water  and  ice.     They  ar- 
rived on  the  abth  of  April,  and  it  was  expected  the  Lena  would  be  free 
of  ice  on  the  ist  of  June,  and  then  would  commence  the  voyage  north 
in  search  of  the  remains  and  relics  of  Chipp's  party.     Meanwhile,  ihc 
party  were  busy  buildinir  boats  and  dories  for  use  with  the  vessel  in  ex- 
ploring the  mouths  of  the  river.     With  the  consent  of  Ihc  Secretary  of  ^ 
the  Navy,  the  six  well  men  of  the  Jeannette,  still  remaining  at  Irkoti^^^f 
volunteered  to  serve  under  Harber  and  Schcutze  in  the  search  for  Ihen" 
missing  comrndes. 

On  September  2d,  eleven  hermetically  sealed  and  otherwise  spccttUy 
construslcfl  caskets  were  sent  out  from  New  York,  to  be  used  in  bring- 
ing home  for  permanent  burial,  the  bodies  of  De  Long  and  his 
companions. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Engineer  Melville,  with  N)nderm..n  and 
NoroB,  and  Lieut.  Berry  of  the  Rodgers,  arrived  in  New  York,  where 
they  received  a  cordial  greeting,  followed  by  similar  demonstrations  nt 
Philadelphia  and  Washington, 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November  a  formal  inquirv  into  the 
lowi  of  the  Jeannette,  and  many  of  her  otBccrs  and  men,  was  made  by 
a  special  committee  of  Congrcs-^,  appointed  in  advance  for  that  purpose. 
Lieut.  Danenhower  and  Engineer  Melville  were  orally  examined  with 
gre.'it  minuteness  %ii  detail,  and  each  submitted  a  form.^l  and  full  report- 
Nothing  different  from  the  foregoing  narrative  was  developed.  There 
has  been  no  serious  doubt  at  any  time  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  that 
they  all  did  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  of  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  oiBccrs,  as 
has  been  <H)mctimes  alleged.  Mistakes  and  miscalculations  were  inevita- 
ble, and  they  began  from  the  first,  and  did  not  end  till  the  close  of  tli« 
ill-planned,  ill-fated  expedition.  The  careful  reader  of  this  volume  ot 
voyages  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  many;  and  it  would  serve  no 
goofi  purpose  to  more  definitely  point  them  out. 
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POLAR  SCIEKTIFIC  COLONIES. 

The  chain  of  iiiternalioual  scientific  stations  around  the  Polar  Basin, 
suggested  a  few  years  ago,  was  cotnpleteil  iii  the  summer  of  tS82.  The 
observations  were  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  August,  1SS2,  ami  to  close 
on  the  ist  of  September,  i3S_^,  They  were  to  be  taken  hourly  cacit  day; 
and  were  to  comprise  meteorology,  astronomy,  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
auroral  displays,  together  with  some  optical  investigations.  The  instru- 
mental equipments  of  the  several   corps  of  observation,  as  well  as  the 
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coHMAHOtM  piimTMR's  ruAV  roR  NBAcHtwo  Tiw  rot.«. 
abilities  of  the  praclic.il   scientists  comprising  them,  insure   as  tnonmgh 
work  as  will  he  found  practicable  in  those  high  latitudes.     They  arc  dis- 
Iributetl  as  fnllows: 

The  Unitcfl  States  has  two, both  established  in  August,  iS8i,to  afford 
ample  time  for  preliminary  obscrvntioas  and  partial  acclimation  before 
commencing  the  paconcerted  work  nearly  aycfir  later.  One  is  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  under  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greeley,  fully  provisioned  for  two 
years,  and  consists  of  four  officers,  besides  the  commander,  and  nineteen 
men  of  the  Unitetl  States  Signal  Service  Corps,  and  one  newspaper  cor- 
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rcspomlent.  The  steam-whaler  Neptune  attempted  to  carrj*  forward  a 
relief  party  und  additional  storeii,  l'*aviiig  New  York  July  S,  iSSs,  but 
was  stopped  by  pack-ice  in  latitude  79°  20',  or  about  160  miles  short  of 
her  destination.  She,  however,  established  supply  depots  for  the  uw  of 
the  colony  on  iht-ir  return.  The  other  Atnerioin  colony  \%  at  Poini  Bar- 
row, under  Lieut.  Ray,  with  a  similar  corps  of  assistants,  and  sirailarly 
supplied.  England  and  Can;)da  have  one  colony  at  Fort  Simpson,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  of  tiie  Unitctl  States;  and  Denmark  hius  one 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greeiilanil,  the  t'uur  coverinij  about  100  degrcK^  of 
longitude,  and  the  American  division  of  this  circuinpolar  cordon  of  «i- 
entitle  stations,  Denmark  has  also  a  Polar  cxpediUon  out  in  tJw  Dympna, 
under  Lieut.  Hovgaard^  a  volunteer  subordinate  of  NonlenskidM,  in  the 
Vega,  in  iSyS-'fj. 

Aiistri.t-IIungjry  ha*  a  station  at  Jan  Mayer  Isl.md;  France  one  at 
Spitzbcrgcn.  Sweden  and  Norway  also  one  at  Spitzbcrgcn,  and  one  at 
Altengaard,  iit  Finnmnrk;  and  Russia,  one  at  Nova  Zcmbla.  Thcw 
five,  together  vvith  Hovgaard's  movable  station,  in  the  re^on  of  Frani- 
Josef  Land,  cover  eight V degree*,  of  longitude,  und  conKt it ute  the  European 
division. 

Russia  has  lier  chief  station  on  the  Lena  Delta,  under  Nicholas  Jur- 
gens,  an  oHicer  of  the  corpti  of  pilots,  with  Doctor  Bangs,  MHthcm.ittcian 
anil  Engineer,  nine  soldiers,  and  two  Cronstadt  marines,  besides  such 
additional  help  as  they  may  need,  to  be  supplied  by  the  govcnmcnt  of 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  Netherlands  have  one  at  Port  DickMin,  .^t  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenisei;  and  a  movable  one,  the  steamer  William  Borenz, 
under  Lieut.  Hofman,  who  x%  under  orders  to  make  a  prolonged  cruise 
for  purposes  of  ineleorologiciil  and  other  scientific  ohscr\'ations  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  Germany  h.is  one  station  in  the  North  Pacific.  These  four 
constitute  the  Asiatic  division,  and  cover  very  inadequately  the  remaining 
180  degrees,  or  as  much  ns  the  other  ten.  Germany  has  a  second  statton 
on  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  but  this  of  course  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  Polar 
Rtation. 
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